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FOREWORD 

The  world  owes  more  to  Ernest  R.  Groves  and  his  collaborators  than 
to  any  other  single  person  or  group  contributing  to  the  art  and  science 
of  family  life.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  established  new  facts  through 
research  and  have  made  available  established  knowledge  through  text- 
books and  general  literature,  thus  manifesting  leadership  in  this  par- 
ticular field  in  that  double  function  of  mental  life  which  James  Smith- 
son,  in  drafting  his  will  in  London  to  establish  a  scientific  institution 
in  the  new  western  republic,  so  aptly  described  as  "the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge."  Scholars  know  more  about  the  family,  the 
home,  marriage,  and  the  domestic  institution  generally,  and  more 
people  know  what  the  scholars  know,  because  of  the  competent  work 
of  Professor  Groves. 

In  this  source  book  Professor  Groves  and  Professor  Brooks  present 
the  facts  and  observations  of  many  writers  in  many  lands  pertaining 
to  the  institutions  of  family  life,  and  make  them  available  to  the  in- 
creasing number  who  see  in  the  adjustment  of  family  life  along  demo- 
cratic and  social  lines,  the  solution  of  problems  not  only  of  the  family 
but  of  society  itself.  If  we  can  balance  individualism  and  group  demands 
and  achieve  welfare  for  one  and  for  all,  in  this  little  state  of  the  home, 
we  shall  learn  to  balance  individualism  and  social  demands  in  the 
larger  society.  Everyone  is  interested  in  wholesome  family  life  as  his 
own  source  of  the  deepest  and  most  significant  satisfactions;  and  no 
well-wisher  of  mankind  is  conscious  of  any  other  center  of  practical 
personal  adjustments  where  the  benefits  to  humanity  will  be  more 
real,  more  widely  diffused,  or  more  appreciated.  The  democratic,  equali- 
tarian  ideal  which  progressive  American  families  are  seeking  for  them- 
selves is  already  the  motivating  change  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  to  each  other  and  of  the  family  to  society  in  all  nations  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  This  source  book  will  render  service  wherever  stu- 
dents meet  or  groups  of  parents  discuss  the  betterment  of  the  home. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  in  looking  about  for  the  most  competent  person 
available  to  give  a  graduate  summer  school  course  on  Social  Problems 
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of  the  Family  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  I  was  struck 
by  the  combination  of  the  research  spirit  and  the  practical  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ernest  R.  Groves.  For  a  number  of  years  we  were  able  to  have 
his  cooperation  in  this  service  and  during  this  period  he  published  his 
volume,  Social  Problems  of  the  Family,  which,  after  wide  and  success- 
ful use  as  a  first  textbook  in  this  field,  is  now  appearing  as  a  modern 
textbook  in  The  American  Family.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce this  book  of  Readings  in  the  Family  as  another  contribution  from 
him  and  from  his  collaborators.  I  am  sure  this  text  will  put  teachers 
everywhere  under  further  obligation  to  them  for  scholarly  service  well 
rendered.  This  book,  I  am  confident,  will  find  use  both  as  a  textbook  in 
higher  institutions  and  as  a  supplementary  volume  with  other  texts.  As 
a  reference  book  it  will  find  a  place  in  secondary  education,  in  public 
libraries,  and  wherever  people  are  sharing  in  one  of  the  most  significant 
educational  movements  of  our  time — enlightenment  as  to  home  and 
family  life,  as  to  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  as  to  childhood,  too. 
Wholesome  living  ;n  all  these  relationships  is  a  mutual  conditioning  for 
husband  and  wife,  for  parent  and  child — and  even  for  the  guest  within 
the  family  circle. 

To  all  those  who  are  now  in  families,  or  may  some  day  be,  may  we 
repeat  the  good- will  salutation  of  Ulysses  to  the  Princess  Nausicaa: 
"May  the  gods  grant  thee  thy  heart's  desire — a  husband  and  a  home  and 
a  mind  at  one  with  his  may  they  give;  a  good  gift,  for  there  is  nothing 
mightier  and  nobler  than  when  man  and  wife  are  of  one  heart  and 
mind  in  a  house,  a  grief  to  their  foes,  to  their  friends  a  great  joy;  but 
their  own  hearts  know  it  best." 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


PREFACE 

This  book  of  readings  brings  together  discussions  o£  the  family  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  a  portion  of  the  significant 
literature  representative  of  historical  and  recent  scholarship.  It  stresses 
the  dynamic  interpretation  of  family  experience  and  the  constructive 
aspects  of  the  ever  growing  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  modern  fam- 
ily. It  is  a  product  of  the  class-room  experiences  of  the  authors  who, 
through  their  teachings  of  courses  on  the  family,  have  been  made  to 
realize  the  need  of  such  a  book.  Other  instructors  of  college  courses  in 
the  field  of  the  family  have  by  correspondence  during  the  last  decade 
also  urged  its  preparation. 

From  time  to  time  this  book  has  been  delayed  by  the  pressure  of  other 
obligations,  until  it  seemed  wise  not  to  put  its  material  in  final  form 
until  after  the  publication  of  The  American  Family.  It  follows  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  that  text  that  it  may  serve  as  a  source  book  for  supple- 
mentary readings,  but  it  is  also  adapted  to  independent  use.  The  corre- 
spondence asking  for  such  a  book  of  readings  on  the  family  has  come 
in  part  from  those  who  felt  the  need  of  it  for  libraries.  This  purpose  of 
the  book  also  has  been  kept  in  mind  throughout  its  composition.  The 
authors  have  sought  to  furnish  librarians,  both  college  and  public,  a 
collection  of  readings  that  will  give  their  intelligent  clientele  a  compre- 
hensive, interesting,  and  interpretative  discussion  of  the  family.  The 
correspondence  course  on  the  family,  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  also  impressed  upon  the  authors  the  usefulness  of 
such  a  compilation  for  those  interested  in  extension  courses  on  the  fam- 
ily now  so  rapidly  developing  in  the  form  of  study  classes  offered  by 
churches,  colleges,  and  parenthood  organizations. 

The  authors  have  not  allowed  any  personal  bias  or  opinion  to  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  material  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  read- 
ings are  included  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  discussions  that  do  not 
express  the  convictions  of  the  authors.  Selection  five  of  Chapter  XVIII  is 
an  example  of  this.  The  amount  of  literature  relating  to  the  family  is  so 
great  that  it  has  proved  no  easy  task  to  select  what,  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  has  seemed  most  desirable  to  include.  The 
necessary  limitation  of  space  has  of  course  made  this  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. The  book  has  emphasized  articles  relating  to  the  family  in  its  most 
precise  sense  rather  than  to  marriage.  The  chapters  on  the  primitive 
family,  the  patriarchal  forms,  and  those  on  the  general  historical  and 
modern  features  of  the  American  family  are  somewhat  longer  than  the 
others,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  deal  with  the  family  in  its 
various  aspects  while  in  later  chapters  each  major  feature  of  the  family 
is  treated  by  itself. 

In  readings  where  material  has  been  eliminated  it  has  seemed  best  for 
continuity  not  to  use  periods  and  stars  to  indicate  deleted  material  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  by  the  word  passim  in  the  footnote  citation.  The 
authors  have  not  attempted  to  change  the  punctuation  of  the  various 
articles  in  order  to  bring  about  uniformity,  nor  to  insert  [sic]  at  many 
points  where  peculiarities  occur  in  style  or  spelling.  It  has  seemed  best 
to  omit  many  of  the  footnotes  that  appear  in  the  original  selections. 
Occasionally  in  adapting  the  material  there  has  been  a  change  in  order, 
but  this  has  never  been  done  when  it  would  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  thinking  of  the  author.  Sometimes,  when  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  clarify  a  portion  of  a  discussion  for  the  reader,  because  he 
has  not  the  advantage  of  the  entire  article,  an  editorial  note  has  been 
added. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  in  a  general  statement  their  appreciation 
of  the  permission  they  have  received  from  publishers  and  authors  for 
the  use  of  this  material.  Throughout  the  book  appear  specific  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  extracts,  whether  taken  from  books  or  from  periodi- 
cals. The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  help  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book  generously  contributed  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  C. 
Brooks,  Professor  G.  A.  Harrer  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  editor  of  the  Lippincott  series  on 
The  Family.  They  wish  also  to  recognize  the  assistance  in  the  mechani- 
cal preparation  of  the  manuscript  given  by  Mrs.  Ola  Maie  Foushee,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  Miss  Billy 
Linthicum,  and  Paul  E.  Whitney. 

E.  R.  G. 

L.  M.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I 
SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

In  an  effort  to  trace  the  development  of  the  marriage  and  family 
practices  of  early  man  some  of  our  ablest  scholars  have  contributed  im- 
pressive volumes,  substantial  monographs,  and  numerous  articles.  While 
perfect  agreement  among  them  is  not  to  be  expected,  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  theory  that  marriage  is  a  product  of  social  experience,  and 
that  the  family  in  some  form  has  been  characteristic  of  mankind  every- 
where. In  the  quest  for  data  on  social  origins  and  folkways  it  was 
inevitable  that  these  men,  among  many  who  were  awakened  by  the 
nineteenth  century  movement  in  social  science,  should  lay  particular 
stress  upon  the  family  as  the  fundamental  social  institution.  This  first 
chapter,  then,  examines  family  origins,  developments,  and  functions 
from  the  several  standpoints  of  biology,  anthropology,  history,  sociology, 
and  philosophy.  Throughout,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  family. 

Since  human  nature  rests  inescapably  upon  organic  foundations  it 
is  appropriate  to  begin  with  a  selection  on  the  biological  basis  of  the 
family  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  modern  scientists.  The  next  reading, 
a  sociological-anthropological  contribution,  traces  the  rise  of  folk  prac- 
tices. It  comes  from  one  of  the  mostjremarkable  books  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  the  third  selection  an  historical  sociologist  has  made  it  possible 
to  cover  much  ground  with  relative  ease.  Howard  summarizes  and 
criticizes  certain  theories  of  several  scholars  who  have  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  family.  With  the  central  emphases  of  Bachofen, 
Morgan,  and  McLennan  he  does  not  agree.  He  deals  vigorously,  yet 
generously,  with  them.  Also  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived  to  examine 
it,  he  would  have  found  unacceptable  the  lately  published  thesis  of 
Robert  Briffault.*  Among  other  things,  Howard  is  critical  not  only  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  stages  of  development  for  all  mankind  and 
of   the   theory    of   original    promiscuity,    but   he    also    questions    the 

*  Editorial  Note:  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  Briffault  in  his  three  mas- 
sive volumes,  The  Mothers  (1927),  makes  no  mention  of  Howard's  outstanding  work 
also  in  three  volumes,  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  (1904).  Briffault  holds  that 
the  "feminine  instincts"  constitute  the  "natural  foundation  of  the  maternal  group  which 
has  been  the  primitive  germ  of  human  society." 
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mother-emphasis  in  family  evolution  as  stressed  by  some  of  these 
scholars. 

The  systemic  aspects  of  the  historic  family  as  informally  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Professor  Giddings  are  briefly  given  in  the  fourth 
selection.  This  is  followed  by  an  abbreviated  arrangement  of  a  well- 
known  and  valued  study  which  describes  eight  stages  or  levels  of  culture 
into  which  the  simpler  peoples  may  be  classified.  However,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  all  primitive  peoples  pass  through  all  these  stages 
toward  a  higher  state  of  civilization. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  readings  will  be  found  the  mature 
observations  of  two  of  America's  leading  sociologists,  Lester  F.  Ward 
and  Charles  H.  Cooley.  The  eighth  selection,  though  brief,  champions 
the  dynamic,  functional  view  of  science;  science  should  improve  upon 
wasteful  nature.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  reading  from  a  philosopher 
who  sees  in  the  family  the  preserver  of  those  values  which  are  most 
permanently  satisfying  to  human  nature  as  it  expresses  itself  within 
the  family  circle  and  in  the  larger  social  sphere. 

i.  The  Biological  Basis  of  the  Family1 

The  family  is  by  no  means  an  original  invention  by  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  worked  out  independently  by  many  different  organisms, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  ancestors  had  the  family  before  they  were 
men.  The  biological  basis  of  the  family  is  to  be  interpreted  as  its  relation  to 
the  great  underlying  physiological  processes  of  all  organic  life;  to  develop- 
ment; to  the  interchange  of  matter  and  energy;  to  behavior;  to  reproduction. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  speak  for  or  against  the  preservation  or  modification  or 
abolition  of  the  family  as  found  in  man,  but  only  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
central  organic  processes.  To  do  this  does  not  deprive  of  significance  other 
relations;  it  merely  recognizes  that  these  higher  things  rest  upon  foundations 
and  that  to  understand  these  foundations  may  aid  in  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  the  function  and  value  of  the  family. 

All  organisms  show  two  sets  of  activities  that  are  to  a  certain  extent  in 
opposition;  sometimes  in  shrieking  opposition.  They  live  individually;  and 
they  reproduce.  Each  individual  has  its  own  life  career;  it  grows,  develops, 
seeks  and  takes  nutrition;  pursues  its  varied  business  and  desires;  becomes 
mature;  must  finally  become  old  and  die.  And  in  addition  each  produces  new 
individuals  that  shall  take  his  place  when  his  individual  career  is  closed. 

1  Jennings,  Herbert  S.,  "From  Amoeba  Up,"  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3  (Decem- 
ber, 1927),  pp.  272-276.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Now  all  organisms  find — as  human  beings  find  and  some  loudly  proclaim 
— that  the  business  of  reproduction  interferes  with  their  careers.  The  two 
things  interact,  intertwine,  modify  each  other.  This  occurs  differently  in  dif- 
ferent organisms;  there  result  many  diverse  systems,  diverse  institutions, 
among  them  the  family,  in  its  various  types  and  gradations,  as  we  find  it  in 
man  and  in  other  animals. 

The  life  career  of  some  organisms  is  so  simple,  and  their  reproduction  is  so 
simple,  that  there  is  little  interference.  In  some  of  my  favorite  pets,  the  rotifers, 
the  individual  simply  drops  here  and  there  pieces  of  itself,  which  grow  into 
new  individuals.  There  is  no  mating  and  there  is  no  further  relation  of  parent 
with  offspring.  Yet  even  here  the  life  career  is  somewhat  modified;  part  of 
the  parent's  nutrition  goes  into  these  pieces,  and  their  separation  from  the 
parent  may  be  a  severe  operation. 

And  even  in  such  cases  the  beginning  of  the  family  may  appear.  In  some 
animals  the  piece  or  germ  remains  attached  to  the  parent  body,  there  growing 
and  developing,  feeding  through  the  parent's  mouth  and  sharing  the  parent's 
career.  Several  such  offspring  may  remain  attached  to  one  parent;  then  we 
have  a  veritable  incipient  family,  though  with  but  one  parent.  A  budding 
hydra,  a  colonial  infusorian,  shows  us  such  an  embryo  family. 

But  animals  that  require  two  parents  find  the  matter  much  more  complex. 
Why  most  of  us  require  not  merely  one  parent  but  two  is  one  of  the  great  and 
perhaps  unanswered  questions  of  biology.  But  certainly  this  increases  enor- 
mously the  variety  and  complexity  of  life;  multiplies  by  thousands  its  prob- 
lems and  difficulties;  perhaps  also  its  interests  and  satisfactions.  There  is 
added  to  the  life  career  the  problem  of  finding  and  uniting  with  the  mate;  a 
problem  much  more  difficult  than  that  presented  by  the  performance  of  most 
other  functions. 

At  its  lowest,  reproduction  from  two  parents  is  still  carried  out  in  a  rela- 
tively simple  way.  In  some  organisms  the  individuals  simply  cast  their  germ 
cells  abroad;  leaving  them  to  unite  or  to  fail,  as  chance  may  dictate;  leaving 
the  united  product  to  develop  as  best  it  may.  Such  is  the  situation  in  many 
plants;  in  many  aquatic  animals.  But  as  the  conditions  of  life  become  more 
complex,  this  does  not  suffice.  Most  mates  seek  and  find  each  other.  This  be- 
comes one  of  the  main  features  of  the  life  career.  A  difference  arises  between 
the  two  mates,  a  difference  not  present  in  the  lower  grades:  One  does  most 
of  the  seeking,  and  carries  minute  germ  cells  that  move  and  actively  unite 
with  the  others.  This  is  the  male.  The  other,  the  female,  produces  and  car- 
ries large  germ  cells,  in  which  she  stores  up  food  for  the  development  of  the 
young.  Here  appears  the  deepest  duality  of  life,  the  difference  of  the  sexes. 

The  life  career  in  both  sexes  is  much  altered  by  the  mode  of  reproduction, 
but  in  the  male  far  less  than  in  the  female.  The  production  of  the  large  germ 
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cells,  the  storing  of  food  within  them,  the  carrying  of  them,  and  their  deposi- 
tion— these  things  form  for  the  female  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  life. 
The  special  problems  of  feminism  begin  far  back  in  the  animal  series. 

And  this  is  but  the  first  step  in  a  long  process.  The  life  career  of  the  fe- 
male becomes  still  more  profoundly  altered  when  the  egg,  even  after  union 
with  the  germ  cell  from  the  male,  remains  attached  to  the  body  of  the  mother, 
receiving  protection  and  nutrition,  till  a  certain  stage  of  development  is 
reached.  We  find  among  animals  all  stages  in  this  union.  In  some  it  goes 
but  a  little  way.  The  female  carries  the  egg  merely  till  it  is  ready  to  hatch, 
then  casts  it  abroad.  In  others  the  union  becomes  longer  and  more  intimate, 
till  we  reach  the  condition  found  in  the  group  to  which  man  belongs,  the 
mammals.  Here  the  young  is  long  identified  with  the  parent.  The  offspring 
is  not  cast  on  its  own  resources  until  it  has  reached  a  rather  advanced  stage 
of  development. 

This  intimate  union  of  parent  and  offspring  for  a  long  period,  has  large 
consequences.  The  development  of  the  offspring  is  greatly  changed.  And 
the  parent  is  modified  hardly  less;  her  entire  physiology,  metabolic,  glandu- 
lar, nervous,  mental,  is  tremendously  influenced.  Save  for  the  mating  require- 
ments the  male  still  retains  his  freedom. 

But  the  chain  binding  the  male  to  his  mate  gradually  brings  him  too  under 
the  domination  of  the  developing  offspring.  The  life  career  of  the  male, 
already  gready  modified  for  the  seeking  of  the  female,  becomes  farther 
changed  toward  retaining  possession  of  her;  toward  feeding  and  protecting 
her  while  she  is  carrying  and  guarding  the  young.  This  situation  we  find 
widespread;  in  fishes;  in  birds;  in  mammals;  the  male  protects  and  aids  the 
female.  The  economic  dependence  of  the  female  has  begun. 

The  wide-reaching  influence  of  the  young  on  the  mother  does  not  disappear 
at  once  on  its  separation  from  her  body.  The  parent  from  which  it  has 
separated  continues  to  protect  it,  to  supply  it  food,  to  keep  it  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  its  farther  development.  The  mother  wasp  prepares  food 
for  the  future  young,  a  spider  or  larva  that  has  been  stupefied;  deposits  the 
eggs  in  this.  The  bird  mother  builds  a  nest,  keeps  the  eggs  warm,  feeds  the 
young.  The  drawing  of  the  life  activities  of  the  male  into  the  circle  of  family 
life  appears,  as  we  survey  the  animal  kingdom,  in  curious  isolated  and  un- 
expected ways.  The  male  catfish  of  certain  species  takes  the  eggs  in  his 
mouth  and  there  holds  and  protects  them  until  the  young  can  take  care  for 
themselves.  Certain  male  toads  take  the  eggs  on  their  backs  and  there  carry 
them  until  the  young  animals  hatch  and  escape.  In  various  fish  the  male  helps 
build  and  guard  the  nest,  and  takes  part  in  protecting  the  swimming  young. 
Some  male  birds  help  build  the  nest,  feed  the  female  while  she  keeps  the  eggs 
warm;  take  their  turn  at  that  work;  help  to  feed  the  young. 
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Along  with  this  intertwining  of  the  life  careers  of  parent  and  offspring, 
there  come  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  two  parents  to  each  other.  In  some 
animals  the  relation  is  but  a  passing  one:  the  male  seeks  the  female;  then  after 
union  of  the  germ  cells,  separates  from  her;  they  consort  no  more;  and  the 
next  mating  will  be  with  another  individual,  or  as  chance  may  direct.  But 
as  the  development  of  the  young  comes  to  be  dependent  on  the  parent  or 
parents,  as  the  parents  feed,  protect  and  guide  the  young  the  behavior  of  each 
becomes  correlated  with  that  of  the  other;  they  cooperate.  The  mating  relation 
is  continued  between  the  same  parents.  We  find  here  perhaps  two  main  lines 
of  evolution.  In  one  group,  typically,  each  male  mates  with  a  limited  number 
of  females,  which  he  protects  from  enemies  and  defends  from  other  males, 
incidentally  protecting  their  young.  The  polygamous  family  has  arisen:  the 
herd  or  flock,  headed  by  a  single  male,  as  in  cattle,  in  seals,  and  in  many 
mammals. 

The  polygamous  family  presents  biological  difficulties.  Since  in  most  species 
the  number  of  males  and  females  is  approximately  the  same,  the  appropria- 
tion of  several  females  by  one  male  results  in  the  exclusion  of  many  males 
from  propagation;  results  consequently  in  perpetual  war  among  the  males. 

But  in  those  numerous  cases  where  the  male  becomes  directly  involved  in 
the  business  of  caring  for  the  individual  young  produced  by  a  particular 
mother,  cooperation  between  a  single  male  and  a  single  female  becomes  the 
rule.  Care  of  their  common  young  keeps  them  together;  the  mating  relation 
continues;  successive  children  may  be  born  to  the  same  pair.  What  we  usually 
think  of  as  the  family  has  come  into  existence;  two  parents  and  their  offspring 
living  together,  carrying  on  their  life  careers  in  unison;  sharing  nutriment 
and  protection;  cooperating  in  activities.  Such  families  are  found  in  a  great 
number  of  animals  of  diverse  groups;  they  are  by  no  means  peculiarly  a  hu- 
man institution. 

The  duration  of  the  family  relation  depends  much  on  the  length  of  time 
that  the  young  are  so  imperfect  as  to  require  assistance,  and  also  in  a  minor 
degree,  on  whether  propagation  is  seasonal.  In  birds,  in  many  mammals, 
mating  occurs  only  at  particular  periods  of  the  year,  and  the  young  are  de- 
pendent for  but  a  short  time;  the  family  then  remains  a  unit  only  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

But  there  exist  or  arise  in  many  animals  powerful  biological  influences  that 
favor  a  cooperative  career  of  the  parents  lasting  for  more  than  one  season, 
or  for  life.  The  attraction  of  the  mates  for  each  other,  combined  with  the 
effect  of  habit,  itself  acts  powerfully  in  this  direction.  In  the  eagles,  hawks, 
and  other  birds  of  prey  this  keeps  the  mates  together  for  life — a  permanent 
monogamous  marriage  is  here  found. 

In  other  animals  this  tendency  toward  a  permanent  cooperative  union  on 
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the  part  of  two  parents  is  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  long  period  of  de- 
pendence of  the  young.  The  development  of  the  offspring  to  maturity  re- 
quires not  one  season  but  many.  Succeeding  children  overlap  in  their  de- 
velopmental careers.  There  is  no  time  when  the  two  parents  can  separate 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  functions  they  have  undertaken  in  relation  to 
the  young.  Such  is  the  situation  we  find  at  its  highest  development  in  man. 
7  Meanwhile,  too,  the  life  career  in  such  organisms  has  become  full  of  com- 
plex activities  of  other  sorts,  requiring  for  their  proper  performance  the  un- 
distracted  attention  of  the  individual,  and  all  this  is  intertwined  with  the 
care,  protection  and  guidance  of  the  young.  To  break  the  mating  relation  at 
any  particular  time  is  to  bring  all  this  into  confusion;  is  to  leave  children 
and  mate  in  distress;  is  to  leave  unfilled  the  mating  impulse;  is  to  force  the 
separated  mates  anew  into  the  intensely  distracting  pursuit  of  finding  a  new 
mate.  All  this  is  avoided  by  the  mates  remaining  together.  Even  as  age  comes 
on  and  the  last  of  the  offspring  has  taken  up  its  own  career,  so  that  the  bio- 
logical relations  with  progeny  no  longer  require  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  long  use  and  habit,  the  persistence  of  the  need  for  companionship, 
keep  together  the  two  parents.  Marriage  is  lifelong,  even  though  the  care  of 
the  offspring  is  not.  Permanent  monogamous  marriage  has  arisen  inde- 
pendently through  similar  functional  requirements  in  the  mammals  and  in 
the  birds;  the  biological  needs  giving  origin  to  it  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous and  powerful  in  the  higher  mammals.  Thus  it  is  emphatically  not  true, 
as  so  often  asserted  with  assumed  finality,  that  the  only  function  of  marriage 
is  the  production  of  children.  On  the  contrary,  marriage  and  the  family  are 
a  complex  resultant  from  the  interaction  of  many  functional  needs.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  powerful  mating  impulse,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  organic 
evolution,  reinforced  as  it  is  by  many  structural  and  functional  complexes  that 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  it,  is  one  of  the  major  elements  concerned. 
The  thwarting  of  all  that  is  connected  with  this  impulse  profoundly  affects 
and  deranges  the  life  career.  No  institution  that  leaves  this  function  unful- 
filled can  be  considered  a  biologically  adequate  one.  The  monogamous  family, 
with  lifelong  union  of  the  mates,  appears  as  the  final  term  in  a  long  evolu- 
tionary series. 

2.  Folkways  and  Mores2 
How  Folkways  Arise 

If  we  put  together  all  that  we  have  learned  from  anthropology  and  ethnog- 
raphy about  primitive  men  and  primitive  society,  we  perceive  that  the  first 
task  of  life  is  to  live.  Men  begin  with  acts,  not  with  thoughts.  Every  moment 

2  Sumner,  William  Graham,  Folkways.  Chs.  I  and  II  passim.  Ginn  and  Company,  1906. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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brings  necessities  which  must  be  satisfied  at  once.  Need  was  the  first  experi- 
ence, and  it  was  followed  at  once  by  a  blundering  effort  to  satisfy  it.  It  is 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  men  inherited  some  guiding  instincts  from 
their  beast  ancestry,  and  it  may  be  true,  although  it  has  never  been  proved. 
If  there  were  such  inheritances,  they  controlled  and  aided  the  first  efforts  to 
satisfy  needs.  Analogy  makes  it  easy  to  assume  that  the  ways  of  beasts  had 
produced  channels  of  habit  and  predisposition  along  which  dexterities  and 
other  psychophysical  activities  would  run  easily.  Experiments  with  newborn 
animals  show  that  in  the  absence  of  any  experience  of  the  relation  of  means 
to  ends,  efforts  to  satisfy  needs  are  clumsy  and  blundering.  The  method  is  that 
of  trial  and  failure,  which  produces  repeated  pain,  loss,  and  disappointments. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  method  of  rude  experiment  and  selection.  The  earliest 
efforts  of  men  were  of  this  kind.  Need  was  the  impelling  force.  Pleasure  and 
pain,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  were  the  rude  constraints  which  defined 
the  line  on  which  efforts  must  proceed.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between 
pleasure  and  pain  is  the  only  psychical  power  which  is  to  be  assumed.  Thus 
ways  of  doing  things  were  selected,  which  were  expedient.  They  answered 
the  purpose  better  than  other  ways,  or  with  less  toil  and  pain.  Along  the 
course  on  which  efforts  were  compelled  to  go,  habit,  routine,  and  skill  were 
developed.  The  struggle  to  maintain  existence  was  carried  on,  not  individu- 
ally, but  in  groups.  Each  profited  by  the  other's  experience;  hence  there  was 
concurrence  towards  that  which  proved  to  be  most  expedient.  All  at  last 
adopted  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpose;  hence  the  ways  turned  into 
customs  and  became  mass  phenomena. 

The  folkways,  at  a  time,  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  life  then  and  there. 
They  are  uniform,  universal  in  the  group,  imperative,  and  invariable.  As 
time  goes  on,  the  folkways  become  more  and  more  arbitrary,  positive,  and 
imperative.  If  asked  why  they  act  in  a  certain  way  in  certain  cases,  primitive 
people  always  answer  that  it  is  because  they  and  their  ancestors  always  have 
done  so. 

The  Question  of  Origins 

All  origins  are  lost  in  mystery,  and  it  seems  vain  to  hope  that  from  any 
origin  the  veil  of  mystery  will  ever  be  raised.  We  go  up  the  stream  of  history 
to  the  utmost  point  for  which  we  have  evidence  of  its  course.  Then  we  are 
forced  to  reach  out  into  the  darkness  upon  the  line  of  direction  marked  by 
the  remotest  course  of  the  historic  stream.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  have 
to  act  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  capital,  language,  the  family,  the  state,  re- 
ligion, and  rights.  We  never  can  hope  to  see  the  beginning  of  any  one  of 
these  things.  Use  and  wont  are  products  and  results.  They  had  antecedents. 
We  never  can  find  or  see  the  first  member  of  the  series.  It  is  only  by  analysis 
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and  inference  that  we  can  form  any  conception  of  the  "beginning"  which  we 
are  always  so  eager  to  find.  The  origin  of  primitive  customs  is  always  lost  in 
mystery,  because  when  the  action  begins  the  men  are  never  conscious  of  his- 
torical action,  or  of  the  historical  importance  of  what  they  are  doing.  When 
they  become  conscious  of  the  historical  importance  of  their  acts,  the  origin  is 
already  far  behind. 

The  Folkways  Become  Mores  * 

The  folkways  are  the  "right"  ways  to  satisfy  all  interests,  because  they  are 
traditional,  and  exist  in  fact.  They  extend  over  the  whole  of  life.  There  is  a 
right  way  to  catch  game,  to  win  a  wife,  to  make  one's  self  appear,  to  cure 
disease,  to  honor  ghosts,  to  treat  comrades  or  strangers,  to  behave  when  a 
child  is  born,  on  the  warpath,  in  council,  and  so  on  in  all  cases  which  can 
arise.  The  ways  are  defined  on  the  negative  side,  that  is,  by  taboos.  The 
"right"  way  is  the  way  which  the  ancestors  used  and  which  has  been  handed 
down.  The  tradition  is  its  own  warrant.  It  is  not  held  subject  to  verification  by 
experience.  The  notion  of  right  is  in  the  folkways.  It  is  not  outside  of  them, 
of  independent  origin,  and  brought  to  them  to  test  them.  In  the  folkways, 
whatever  is,  is  right. 

When  the  elements  of  truth  and  right  are  developed  into  doctrines  of  wel- 
fare, the  folkways  are  raised  to  another  plane.  They  then  become  capable  of 
producing  inferences,  developing  into  new  forms,  and  extending  their  con- 
structive influence  over  men  and  society.  Then  we  call  them  the  mores.  The 
mores  are  the  folkways,  including  the  philosophical  and  ethical  generaliza- 
tions as  to  societal  welfare  which  are  suggested  by  them,  and  inherent  in 
them,  as  they  grow. 

"Men  Begin  with  Acts,  Not  with  Thoughts" 

The  morality  of  a  group  at  a  time  is  the  sum  of  the  taboos  and  prescriptions 
in  the  folkways  by  which  right  conduct  is  defined.  Therefore  morals  can  never 
be  intuitive.  They  are  historical,  institutional,  and  empirical. 

Missionaries  always  have  to  try  to  act  on  the  mores.  Until  very  recent  times 
no  white  men  have  understood  the  difference  between  the  mother  family  and 
the  father  family.  Missionaries  have  all  grown  up  in  the  latter.  Miss  Kingsley 
describes  the  antagonism  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  West  African  Negro, 
brought  up  in  the  mother  family,  against  the  teaching  of  the  missionary.  The 
Negro  husband  and  wife  have  separate  property.  Neither  likes  the  white 
man's  doctrine  of  the  community  of  goods.  The  woman  knows  that  that 
would  mean  that  she  would  have  none.  The  man  would  not  take  her  goods 


*  Editorial  Note:  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  has  suggested  the  use  of  the  word  "standards"  in 
place  of  the  Latin  "mores." 
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if  he  must  take  her  children  too.  "White  culture  expects  a  man  to  think  more 
of  his  wife  and  children  than  he  does  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  which  to  the 
African  is  absurd."  Evidently  it  is  these  collisions  and  antagonisms  of  the 
mores  which  constitute  the  problems  of  missions. 

3.  Family  Beginnings  as  Viewed  by  Scholars  3 
General  Observations  and  Criticisms  by  Howard 

Marriage  is  a  product  of  social  experience.  Hence  to  understand  its  modern 
aspects  it  is  needful  to  appeal  to  the  general  sociological  facts  surrounding  its 
origin  and  its  early  history  among  the  races  of  mankind.  At  the  dawn  of 
history  the  Teutonic  family  was  essentially  monogamic,  originating  in  a 
contractual  relation.  What  then  do  we  know  as  to  the  origin  of  the  monogamic 
family  and  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  marriage  by  contract  arose? 

The  literature  of  primitive  marriage  and  the  family  is  already  formidable, 
and  however  contradictory  and  discouraging  on  first  examination  its  conclu- 
sions may  appear,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  comparative  method  in  the  domain  of  social  institutions.  It  is  in 
this  field,  indeed,  that  evolutional  science  bids  fair  to  achieve  its  most  signal 
triumph.  At  last,  in  the  laboratory  of  science,  there  is  some  prospect  that  man 
may  come  really  to  know  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
study  of  primitive  marriage  that  the  "perils  of  historical  narrative"  are  most 
clearly  revealed.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  there  be  found  rasher  inference  and 
more  sweeping  generalization  from  inadequate  data.  Too  often  economic 
and  psychological  laws  have  been  slighted;  and,  in  a  field  where  their  careful 
observance  is  so  vitally  important,  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
evolution,  such  for  instance  as  natural  selection,  have  frequently  been  ig- 
nored. With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  signal  failure  of  investigators  thus 
far  has  been  the  attempt  to  sustain  theories  of  uniform  social  progress.  The 
criticism,  especially,  to  which  the  writing  of  Bachofen,  Maine,  Morgan,  and 
McLennan  have  given  rise  has  greatly  weakened  the  faith  of  scholars  in  the 
doctrine  of  universal  stages  of  evolution  through  which  all  mankind  has 
run.* 

Much  error  has  doubtless  arisen  through  falsely  assuming  that  paternal 
authority  and  mother-right  are  incompatible;  whereas  they  may  well  coexist. 

3  Howard,  George  Elliot,  A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  (1904),  Vol.  I.,  Chs.  I 
and  II  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

*  Editorial  Note:  Here  Professor  Howard  cites  with  approval  the  stress  which  Edward 
Westermarck  has  put  upon  psychological  factors  and  the  warning  he  has  given  about 
inferring,  without  sufficient  reasons,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  custom  or  institution  among 
savage  people,  that  this  custom  or  institution  is  a  relic  of  a  stage  of  development  experi- 
enced by  the  whole  human  race. 
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Bachofen,  McLennan,  and  after  them  many  other  writers  have  maintained 
that  among  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock  conclusive  proofs  exist  of  a 
former  matriarchate,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  exclusive  succession  in  the  female 
line.  But  this  view  is  decidedly  rejected,  if  not  entirely  overthrown  by  the 
philologists,  and  depends  for  its  support  on  the  presence  in  later  institutions 
of  alleged  survivals. 

"Mother-right"  does  not  involve  "maternal  power"  or  the  matriarchate, 
though  sometimes  actually  united  with  it;  nor  does  the  headship  of  the 
house-father  as  provider,  protector,  and  master  imply  agnation,  the  so-called 
"father-right." 

Bachofen 

According  to  Bachofen  there  are  three  general  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
human  sexual  relations.  The  first  is  the  period  of  aphrodistic  hetairism,  in 
which  men  and  women  have  each  other  in  common;  the  second  is  the  period 
of  demetrian  mother-right  or  gynocracy,  in  which  kinship  and  succession  are 
in  the  maternal  line  and  woman  gains  religious  and  political  supremacy; 
and  the  third,  the  period  of  the  patriarchate  or  apollonistic  father-right,  in 
which  the  more  spiritual  principle  of  paternity  is  triumphant.  Each  of  these 
periods  is  regarded  as  a  universal  culture-stage.  With  slight  modification  his 
conclusions  have  been  accepted  by  a  host  of  faithful  disciples.  By  others  they 
have  been  criticized  or  abandoned. 

The  theory  of  original  communism  has  been  accepted  by  many  writers, 
though  examples  of  absolute  promiscuity  have  not  been  produced.  Its  former 
evidence  is  inferred  from  certain  customs  and  institutions  which  are  believed 
to  be  its  survivals.  Even  the  promiscuity  which  is  thus  assumed  is  not  "per- 
fecdy  indiscriminate,"  but  restricted  to  the  members  of  the  unorganized 
horde  or  tribe  occupying  a  particular  locality  or  roaming  about  together. 
Hence,  significantly,  it  has  sometimes  been  described  as  communal  or  group 
"marriage."  According  to  recent  investigation,  every  instance  of  alleged 
indiscriminate  sexual  relations  appears  to  stop  far  short  of  absolute  promis- 
cuity. The  principal  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  existence  of  polyandry, 
and  especially  upon  the  proofs  adduced  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  kinship 
reckoned  through  the  mother's  line.  For  it  is  generally  assumed  that  this 
system  can  arise  only  when  paternity  is  uncertain.  Legalized  hetairism  or 
prostitution,  practiced  under  various  forms  and  restrictions  among  many 
peoples,  savage,  barbarous,  and  civilized,  is  thought  (by  Bachofen)  to  be  a 
proof  of  original  communism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  horde  as  the  starting-point  of  social  evolution 
has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  researches  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan 
and  J.  F.  McLennan.  Though  their  principal  works  appeared  subsequently 
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to  that  of  Bachofen,  each  has  reached  his  conclusions  independently;  and 
each,  rejecting  the  patriarchal  family  as  the  primordial  unit,  has  set  forth 
what  may  be  called  a  "constructive"  theory  of  uniform  social  progress.  In  the 
hands  of  each,  marriage  and  the  family  are  made  to  pass  through  an  ascend- 
ing series  of  phases  for  all  mankind.  Unquestionably  valuable  as  are  their 
contributions  to  the  material  of  sociological  science,  seldom  have  there  been 
seen  more  striking  examples  of  hasty  generalization  than  appear  in  the  the- 
oretical parts  of  their  work. 

Morgan 

According  to  Morgan  the  earliest  phase  of  sexual  relations  among  primitive 
men  is  promiscuity.  Following  this  are  five  successive  stages  or  forms  of 
marriage  and  the  family,  shading  into  each  other.  The  first  form  is  the  con- 
sanguine, based  on  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters,  own  and  col- 
lateral, in  a  group.  Though  now  extinct,  this  form  is  thought  once  to  have 
been  universal,  rude  survivals  being  found  even  in  recent  times  among  the 
Hawaiians.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  its  evils  were  perceived  and  the 
second  form  of  the  family  arose.  This  is  the  Punaluan  (Hawaiian  word  for 
"dear  friend"),  resting  on  the  intermarriage  of  several  sisters  in  a  group  with 
each  other's  husbands;  or  on  that  of  several  brothers  in  a  group  with  each 
other's  wives;  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters  not  being  permitted.  But 
forces  were  now  operating  within  the  Punaluan  family  which  were  destined 
to  transform  it.  "From  the  necessities  of  the  social  state,"  there  was  more  or 
less  pairing  from  the  first,  "each  man  having  a  principal  wife  among  a  number 
of  wives,  and  each  woman  a  principal  husband  among  a  number  of  hus- 
bands." Under  these  influences  arose  the  Syndiasmian,  or  third  general  type 
of  family,  based  upon  the  marriage  of  single  pairs,  often  temporary  and  with- 
out exclusive  cohabitation,  as  found  among  the  Seneca-Iroquois,  the  Tamils 
of  South  India,  and  some  other  races  of  Asia.  The  fourth,  or  Patriarchal 
family,  is  found  particularly  among  the  Semites  and  Romans  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  "organization  of  a  number  of  persons,  bond  and  free,  into  a 
family  under  paternal  power,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lands,  and  for  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds."  The  third  and  fourth  forms  constitute  the  transi- 
tional stage  in  the  development  of  the  fifth,  the  Monogamic  family.  Such, 
sketched  in  hasty  outline,  is  the  symmetrical  structure  which  the  author  of 
the  Ancient  Society  has  erected.  The  argument  rests  on  too  narrow  a  basis 
of  investigation,  and  it  is  sometimes  contradictory  in  its  details.  Its  real 
foundation  is  the  assumption  that  the  nomenclatures  of  the  classificatory 
systems  of  relationship  must  necessarily  denote  actual  relationships. 

The  results  of  the  most  recent  research,  therefore,  seem  to  have  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  social  condition  of  mankind;  but  not  to  have 
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definitely  settled  the  problem  of  the  former  existence  of  communistic  mar- 
riage. One  rises  from  an  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  totemism 
and  to  the  classificatory  systems  of  relationship  with  a  feeling  that  much 
more  material  must  be  gathered  and  exploited  before  we  shall  escape  en- 
tirely from  the  domain  of  speculation  as  to  their  full  meaning. 

McLennan 

McLennan's  theory  starts  also  with  man  in  a  condition,  as  he  conceives  it, 
resembling  that  of  other  gregarious  animals.  The  unions  of  the  sexes  are 
"probably  in  the  earliest  time,  loose,  transitory,  and  in  some  degree  promiscu- 
ous. Primitive  man  was  rude,  ignorant,  and  relatively  helpless;  the  struggle 
for  existence  was  serious.  In  the  struggle  for  food  and  security  the  balance 
of  the  sexes  would  be  disturbed.  As  braves  and  hunters  were  required  and 
valued,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  horde  to  rear,  when  possible,  its 
healthy  male  children."  The  weaker  sex  must  obey  the  cruel  law  requiring 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  Hence  arose  the  common,  perhaps  general,  practice 
of  female  infanticide.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  women  was  to  enhance  their  relative  importance.  Then  would 
follow  polyandry,  a  universal  phase  of  social  evolution,  constituting  the  first 
general  modification  of  promiscuity.  The  disparity  in  the  number  of  women 
would  next  produce  the  custom  of  wife-capture.  This  would  lead  to  po- 
lygyny. Since  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  fatherhood  where  the  practice 
of  seizing  the  women  from  hostile  tribes  obtains,  wife-capture  is  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  system  of  counting  kinship  through  the  women  only. 
Wife-capture  leads  directly  to  exogamy,  or  the  rule  of  not  marrying  within 
the  group  of  recognized  kindred.  Eventually  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
woman  was  looked  upon  as  the  more  honorable  or  respectable;  and  so  at  last 
marriage  within  the  kindred  was  entirely  forbidden. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  freely  the  service  which 
McLennan  and  his  adherents  have  rendered  to  the  social  history  of  mankind. 
They  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  very  important  facts  which  it  is  highly 
beneficial  for  us  to  know.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wife-capture,  exogamy, 
and  the  custom  of  taking  kinship  from  the  mother  have  very  widely  pre- 
vailed among  primitive  races.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  right 
explanation  of  their  origin  or  of  their  relation  to  one  another  has  been  given. 
Spencer,  in  criticism  of  McLennan,  has  pointed  out  that  the  killing  of  many 
female  infants  does  not  necessitate  lack  of  women:  it  may  merely  prevent 
excess.  McLennan's  fundamental  assumption  is  therefore  inadmissible. 
(Further  Spencerian  criticisms  might  be  cited.) 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  gained  simply  from  an  examination  of  the 
reasoning  of  McLennan.  They  have  been  here  enumerated,  not  only  because 
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they  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  social  prob- 
lems, but  also  because  they  warn  us  against  the  perils  of  hasty  speculation. 

4.  Systemic  Aspects  of  the  Historic  Family  4 

The  word  family  in  the  original  Latin  means  not  only  the  father  and 
mother  and  children,  it  means  also  all  servants,  including  slaves.  The  mean- 
ing is  similar  to  that  which  attached  to  the  Greek  word  oikonomia — a  house- 
hold— from  which  we  get  our  word  economy.  This,  in  the  Greek  sense,  was 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  a  rather  large  establishment,  that  is  to  say, 
an  estate  on  which  there  were  domestic  buildings  where  were  sheltered  not 
only  parents  and  children,  but  also  more  distant  relatives  perhaps,  and  such 
persons  as  managers,  some  artisans,  and  plenty  of  slaves  and  other  servants. 

In  the  biologic  sense  marriage  consists  in  the  mating  of  male  and  female. 
Whereas  in  the  sociological  sense  it  means  mating  in  some  other  way  which 
the  community  recognizes  and  stands  for. 

Bachofen  in  Das  Mutter  Recht  went  over  an  immense  amount  of  material 
in  primitive  law — Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  Hindu,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Jew- 
ish— and  discovered  obvious  survivals  of  a  system  of  relationship  based  on 
descent  reckoned  through  the  mother  instead  of  through  the  father. 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan  had  begun  to  study  this  system  of  relationships 
from  another  observance.  Morgan  was  a  lawyer  living  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  obtained  him  as  counselor 
to  defend  their  rights  against  those  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  who 
were  trying  to  steal  their  lands  and  were  getting  bills  for  this  purpose  from 
the  legislature. 

What  Morgan  discovered  was  that  among  the  Iroquois  tribes  the  name 
would  be  taken  from  the  mother  and  it  would  descend  to  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  line  of  the  mother  and  not  in  the  line  of  the  father.  Morgan  traced  this 
out  in  great  detail  and  found  that  in  the  tribe  there  were  domestic  estab- 
lishments, each  one  of  which  was  known  as  the  Long  House,  the  Rock 
Structure,  etc.,  divided  into  sections  in  each  of  which  lived  a  small  family 
with  each  family  related,  the  mothers  being  sisters  and  the  men,  the  hus- 
bands, not  being  related,  because  one  of  the  rules  of  these  people  was  that  a 
man  must  marry  a  woman  not  of  his  own  name.  Just  as  we  have  rules  that 
people  must  not  be  too  closely  related,  the  Iroquois  tribes  had  this  worked 
out  in  terms  of  the  name. 

Morgan  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved  in  studying  this 
system  among  the  Iroquois  Indians.  It  occurred  to  him  that  this  scheme  of 
things  could  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Missionaries  who  were 

4  Giddings,  Franklin  Henry,  Civilization  and  Society,  pp.  111-118  passim.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1932.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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asked  to  cooperate  reported,  each  in  the  most  simple-hearted  way:  We  have 
found  something  in  this  field  that  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  They  would  go  on  to  tell  about  the  scheme  of  reckoning 
descent  through  the  woman  instead  of  through  the  man,  and  kinship  recog- 
nized from  the  mother  instead  of  the  father. 

Then  somebody  disputed  the  fact  that  the  Jews  ever  had  such  a  system; 
they  had  always  had  the  patriarchs.  You  will  very  soon  discover  if  you  read 
your  Bible  that  they  had  both.  (See  Genesis,  Chapter  20.) 

5.  Developmental  Stages  of  Simpler  Peoples  5 

Lower  Hunters:  Gatherers  of  fruits,  nuts,  shellfish,  reptiles,  insects;  with  no  per- 
manent dwellings,  cave  dwellers,  temporary  huts;  with  no  spinning, 
weaving,  pottery,  metal,  and  with  poor  canoes;  with  no  domestic  animals 
except  the  dog  and  possibly  a  few  pets. 

Higher  Hunters:  Those  peoples  possessing  characteristics  which  the  Lower  Hunt- 
ers lack;  live  more  by  the  chase  than  by  collecting;  more  permanent 
housing;  textile  and  pottery  products;  good  canoe  builders;  domestic  ani- 
mals, possibly  the  horse.  The  authors  point  out  that  the  majority  of  the 
peoples  whom  they  have  classed  in  this  group  are  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Dependent  Hunters:  Those  peoples  whose  mode  of  life  is  intermixed  with  and 
pardy  dependent  on  that  of  higher  peoples.  These  are  hill  and  jungle 
tribes  who  do  not  practise  any  agriculture  and  cannot  be  called  pastoral. 
They  live  near  villages,  sell  jungle  products,  possibly  serve  the  villagers 
in  various  ways,  and  are  strongly  marked  by  the  influence  of  "higher" 
peoples. 

Incipient  Agriculture  or  A1:  Subsistence  still  depends  largely  on  hunting  or 
gathering;  women  do  field  work;  digging  stick  the  chief  implement; 
culture  is  nomadic;  no  animals  except  poultry  and  perhaps  a  few  pigs; 
no  metal;  textiles  and  pottery  rudimentary;  houses  very  variable;  no 
specialized  trade,  but  some  barter  of  natural  products. 

Pastoral  or  P1:  An  alternative  development  from  the  hunting  stage,  not  neces- 
sarily anterior  or  posterior  to  agriculture.  Here  there  is  little  or  no  agri- 
culture and  only  a  slight  development  of  other  arts.  Parallel  to  A1. 

Agriculture-pure  or  A2:  Main  subsistence  agriculture;  pottery,  spinning  and 
weaving  but  not  as  specialized  industries;  substantial  houses  of  timber; 
no  large  cattle  or  flocks,  but  pigs  and  small  animals;  animals  not  used  in 
agriculture. 


5  Hobhouse,  L.  T.,  Wheeler,  G.  C,  and  Ginsberg,  M.,  The  Material  Culture  and  Social 
Institutions  of  the  Simpler  Peoples,  Ch.  I  passim,  and  pp.  153-154.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Ltd.,  London,  1915.  Adapted  and  reprinted  by  permission. 
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Pastoral  or  P2:  Agriculture  is  developed  or  is  practised  by  a  serf  or  tributary  peo- 
ple; metal  in  use;  and  war,  trade,  or  handicrafts  are  well  developed. 
About  parallel  to  A3. 

Highest  Agriculture  or  A3:  Flocks  and  herds  and  draught  cattle;  the  plough;  ir- 
rigation, manuring,  some  crop  rotation;  specialized  industries;  metal, 
woodwork;  textiles.  Regular  trade. 

The  above  is  not  a  time  sequence  in  which  the  several  stages  have  arisen; 
it  merely  arranges  the  stages  actually  as  found, — an  order  corresponding  to 
the  degree  of  control  over  nature  and  mastery  of  material  conditions  mani- 
fested in  each. 

The  preponderance  of  the  maternal  principle  in  the  first  three  stages 
comes  out  markedly,  but  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  discount  in  the  case  of  the 
Lower  Hunters.  The  Australian  tribes  generally  seem,  from  the  nature  of 
their  social  structure,  to  be  patrilocal,  i.e.,  the  family  belongs  to  the  father's 
local  group.  But  this  is  not  often  explicitly  recorded  and  therefore  escapes 
our  tables.  If  we  group  Hunting,  Pastoral,  and  Agricultural  groups  together, 
we  get  an  interesting  result: 


Maternal 

Paternal 

Intermixed 

(no.  of  cases) 

(no.  of  cases) 

(no.  of  cases) 

Hunters 

30 

18 

22 

Pastoral 

1 

10 

3 

Agricultural 

44 

47 

19 

Broadly,  if  we  omit  the  intermixed  cases,  we  see  that  the  maternal  principle 
predominates  among  the  hunting  peoples,  the  paternal  in  the  pastoral  stage, 
while  among  agricultural  peoples  the  two  are  nearly  balanced.  The  figures 
disprove  the  connection  sometimes  alleged  between  agriculture  and  the 
maternal  system.  They  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  show  that  the  maternal 
system  is  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  lowest  cultures,  but  they  suggest  on 
the  whole  that  it  wears  away  in  the  higher  before  the  level  of  civilization  is 
reached,  rapidly  in  the  pastoral  world,  less  decidedly  among  tillers  of  the 
soil. 

6.  The  Bond  of  Kinship6 

It  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  and  ex- 
tensive influence  of  the  sentiment  of  parental  love  upon  society.  Next  to  the 
sexual  sentiment,  it  is  the  great  bond  of  the  family,  and  the  family  is  the 
most  important  social  institution  of  mankind. 

6  Ward,  Lester  F.,  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  676-677.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
1883.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
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After  the  love  of  offspring  there  comes  consanguineal  love — the  love  of 
one's  own  kindred.  Every  one  is  supposed  to  entertain  a  feeling  for  his  own 
relatives  quite  different  from  that  which  he  feels  toward  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. This  sentiment  is  artificial,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals do  not  appear  to  share  it  with  man.*  It  is  distinct  from  philanthropy, 
and  is  something  more  than  the  result  of  mere  association.  Almost  any  one 
will  uphold  and  defend  a  relative  where  he  would  not  at  all  excuse  one  who 
was  not  related,  and  this  sentiment  is  stronger  in  the  lower  grades  of  society. 
With  a  high  degree  of  enlightenment,  reason  places  all  men  in  more  nearly 
the  same  light,  and  we  learn  that  our  relatives  are  as  imperfect  and  fallible 
as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  great  strength  of  kindred  ties,  especially  among  the  less  civilized 
races,  must  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  those  influences  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  social  system  itself.  Society  could  not  exist  until  the  form  of  mar- 
riage became  sufficiently  stable  to  determine  relationship,  at  least  with  one  of 
the  parents.  The  primitive  idea  of  the  family,  though  variable,  was  not  the 
modern  conception,  as  the  immediate  children  of  two  parents,  but  as  the 
kindred  of  a  stock;  and  accordingly  we  find,  among  most  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  world,  a  sort  of  communal  life  to  exist,  based  on  kinship,  and 
expanding  into  larger  organizations  called  clans  or  gentes,  phratries,  tribes, 
and  nations. 

7.  The  Universality  of  Family  Experience  7 

The  fact  that  the  family  and  neighborhood  groups  are  ascendant  in  the 
open  and  plastic  time  of  childhood  makes  them  even  now  incomparably 
more  influential  than  all  the  rest. 

Primary  groups  are  primary  in  the  sense  that  they  give  the  individual  his 
earliest  and  completest  experience  of  social  unity,  and  also  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  change  in  the  same  degree  as  more  elaborate  relations,  but  form 
a  comparatively  permanent  source  out  of  which  the  latter  are  ever  springing. 

In  our  own  cities  the  crowded  tenements  and  the  general  economic  and 
social  confusion  have  sorely  wounded  the  family  and  the  neighborhood,  but 
it  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  what  vitality  they  show;  and 
there  is  nothing  upon  which  the  conscience  of  the  time  is  more  determined 
than  upon  restoring  them  to  health. 

These  groups,  then,  are  springs  of  life,  not  only  for  the  individual  but  for 
social  institutions.  They  are  only  in  part  moulded  by  special  traditions,  and, 

*  Editorial  Note:  A  central  point  in  Ward's  social  philosophy  is  that  of  superiority  of 
the  artificial  over  the  natural.  Science  can  direct,  is  economical;  nature  is  capricious  and 
wasteful. 

7  Cooley,  Charles  Horton,  Social  Organization,  pp.  26-28.  Charles  Scribners'  Sons, 
1925.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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in  larger  degree,  express  a  universal  nature.  The  religion  or  government  of 
other  civilizations  may  seem  alien  to  us,  but  the  children  or  the  family  group 
wear  the  common  life,  and  with  them  we  can  always  make  ourselves  at 
home. 

8.  Civilization  or  Savagery?  8 

The  only  practical  use  to  which  we  put  science  is  to  improve  upon  nature, 
to  control  all  classes  of  forces,  social  forces  included,  to  the  end  of  bettering 
the  conditions  under  which  we  inhabit  the  earth.  This  is  true  civilization, 
and  all  of  it.  It  is  rather  a  disgrace  to  civilization — which  has  thus  redeemed 
almost  everything  else  from  the  rude,  wasteful,  and  heartless  dominion  of 
nature — that  it  has  left  the  relations  of  the  sexes  untouched,  or  has  even 
aggravated  in  the  human  race  those  existing  in  the  brute. 

We  should  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  neither  lions  nor  spiders 
nor  yet  cave-dwellers,  but  civilized  men,  and  should  seek  so  to  shape  the 
social  policy  that  honor,  justice,  and  equity  should  prevail,  rather  than  the 
instincts  of  brutes  or  the  caprices  of  savages. 

9.  The  Public  Order  and  the  Private  Order  9 

Where  the  public  order  largely  fails,  the  private  order  wins  a  measure  of 
success.  The  private  order  comprises  the  institution  of  the  family  with  the 
quasi-institutions  of  friendship,  amusement,  and  society  in  the  specific  sense. 
Here  it  is  anything  but  a  man's  market-value  that  determines  his  survival. 
He  is  valued  as  much  for  what  he  cannot  express  as  for  what  he  can.  It  is  the 
"pilgrim  soul,"  unarrived,  that  is  perceived  and  esteemed.  The  private  order 
has  its  dominant  passion;  it  attempts  to  satisfy  the  whole  man  by  satisfying 
his  sociability — or,  more  particularly,  his  love.  The  instinct  we  call  love, 
whether  in  its  special  or  more  general  forms,  is  manifested  in  a  craving 
which  relates  precisely  to  this  unexpressed,  or  "subconscious"  region  of  the 
will.  Its  language  is  the  language  of  signs  and  symbols  rather  than  of  words; 
and  where  it  adopts  words,  it  imposes  on  them,  through  poetry,  the  char- 
acter of  symbols,  with  the  task  of  carrying  unreachable  meanings. 

This  is  the  interpretation  which  society  puts  upon  the  instincts  of  sex  and 
parenthood.  What  love  wants  is  a  mutuality  of  life  in  which  each  appreci- 
ates in  the  other  what  he  in  substance  is,  rather  than  what  he  does. 

Thus  the  private  order  is  adapted  to  save  much  that  is  lost  in  the  public 
order.  As  the  self  of  immediate  expression  can  reveal  more  than  is  seen  in 

8  Ward,  Lester  F.,  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  662-663.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
1883.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 

9  Hocking,  William  Ernest,  Human  Nature  and  Its  Remakjng,  pp.  306-308.  Yale 
University  Press,  1923.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  self  of  marketable  technical  expression,  love  does  not  make  its  judgment 
or  its  choices  primarily  from  what  it  finds  in  the  sphere  of  work;  it  looks  to 
the  self  of  play,  of  art,  of  bodily  beauty,  of  manner  and  carriage,  emotion, 
aspiration,  religious  feeling.  In  the  economic  virtues,  the  ability  to  endure 
hardship  and  to  use  common  sense,  love  is  not  unconcerned;  negatively 
speaking,  the  beloved  person  must  not  fall  below  the  average  standard  of 
prudence,  competitive  spirit,  persuasiveness,  efficiency.  For  these  are  es- 
sential parts  of  the  definition  of  a  human  being;  they  are,  like  the  courage 
expected  by  chivalry,  a  test  of  the  quality  of  the  self  of  sentiment.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  love  must  be  "practical,"  and  takes  ambition  itself  under  its 
control:  but  these  things  have  no  part  in  defining  the  principle  of  selection 
itself.  The  family  envisages  the  public  relations  of  its  members  within  its 
own  inclusive  understanding  of  them;  it  presupposes  the  results  of  their 
activity  there;  it  uses  these  results.  But  it  subordinates  them  to  what  it  alone 
can  see.  So  far,  the  family  is  more  inclusive,  more  satisfying  to  human 
nature,  and  in  this  sense  greater  than  the  State,  together  with  all  the  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  groups  or  guilds  within  it  or  beyond  it. 

But  it  is  also  less  than  the  State,  in  so  far  as  the  public  order  remains  to  it 
a  mystery.  The  family  is  unable  wholly  to  follow  in  thought  the  self  that  is 
valid  in  the  public  order,  and  estimate  its  achievements.  The  man  who  goes 
to  work,  goes  "out," — and  into  another  sphere  of  thoughts  and  standards. 
What  the  family  grasps  and  uses  of  that  self  is  its  total  achievement,  not  the 
method  and  articulation  of  its  work.  It  is  sometimes,  in  the  complexer  activi- 
ties, unable  to  estimate  even  the  moral  quality  of  that  public  person;  we  have 
grown  used  to  the  picture  of  the  crook  who  remains  the  moral  hero  of  his 
family  circle  and  perhaps  of  his  friends  also.  It  tends  to  make  its  own 
loyalties  and  amenities  the  measure  of  the  whole  character. 

Hence  the  public  order  sets  up  counter  claims;  and  requires  that  all  love 
shall  show  its  value  for  ambition  or  public  service.  It  has  its  opinion  of  the 
over-domesticated  man.  The  State  has  allowed  the  family  its  great  privacy 
and  subconscious  development,  less  because  of  the  satisfaction  its  members 
found  there,  than  because  of  the  fact,  noted  by  Aristotle,  that  the  strength 
of  the  private  relation  is  a  measure  of  the  possible  strength  of  the  public 
interest,  and  that  private  intercourse  brings  certain  necessary  contributions 
to  the  life  of  the  State. 

The  direct  question:  Which  is  your  more  real  self,  that  of  the  public  or 
that  of  the  private  order?  most  persons  would  find  it  hard  to  answer.  It  may 
be  that  the  sexes  differ  in  their  natural  finding  of  the  dominating  order.  But 
for  both  men  and  women,  both  orders  are  necessary  to  complete  personality, 
and  in  the  arrangements  of  life,  each  order,  and  each  passion,  takes  its  turn 
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at  hegemony.  The  honors  are  divided  by  alternation,  and  not  by  a  disjunctive 
choice. 

But  this  solution  by  alternation  is  not  a  solution  of  the  psychological  prob- 
lem: neither  order  is  capable  of  including  the  other, — are  both  together,  in 
their  alternation,  capable  of  freeing  the  entire  man? 

Does  success  within  the  private  order  presuppose  a  state  of  mind  given  in 
turn  by  the  public  order?  What  corresponds  to  success  in  the  private  order 
is  simply  the  winning  of  love,  i.e.,  being  acceptable  or  prized  as  a  companion. 
And  in  judging  acceptability  the  private  order  is  indeed  likely  to  ask  few 
questions  about  the  nature  of  the  day's  work.  Yet  acceptability  builds  on 
that  work  with  the  same  tacit  understanding.  Here  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
visible  or  invisible  "means  of  support"  which  the  private  order  consumes: 
I  mean  independence  and  reality  of  mind.  Although  instinctively  one  ex- 
pects that  his  own  liking  will  find  response,  one  is  always  more  or  less 
aware  that  this  response  is  conditional.  It  is  not  an  axiom  that  one  must 
have  any  friend  at  all.  If  such  fortune  comes,  it  has  a  kind  of  corroborative 
force:  to  be  loved  is  a  high  order  of  validation. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PRIMITIVE  FAMILY 

The  selections  which  follow  should  help  the  thoughtful  reader  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  Sumner  meant  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  notion  of  right  is  in  the  folkways.  As  compared  with  our  culture 
we  see  among  the  simpler  peoples  the  curious  and  the  seemingly  cruel 
along  with  the  familiar  and  the  tender;  the  vicious  and  the  repellent 
mixed  with  the  attractive.  The  couvade  and  levirate  have  existed  in 
some  form  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  vestigial  superstitions  still 
to  be  found  in  the  cruder  sectors  of  life  today.  Numerous  repulsive 
folkways,  strikingly  similar  if  not  identical,  appear  among  peoples  as 
widely  separated  as  the  Eskimos  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders — for  in- 
stance, the  removal  and  devouring  of  body  parasites  as  a  mark  of  af- 
fection. Infanticide  as  well  as  love  for  children,  even  within  the  same 
tribal  sphere,  occur  in  far-distant  time  and  space.  The  biblical  account 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is  suggestive  in  this  connection. 

Foeticide  and  infanticide,  though  not  so  common  as  some  writers 
would  have  us  think,  seem  so  inhuman  that  they  merit  special  mention. 
In  general  they  arise  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions  or 
situations:  fear  of  over-population,  tribal  taboo  of  children  born  to 
unmarried  girls,  the  desire  of  primitive  woman  to  preserve  her  youth- 
fulness,  and  from  other  more  obscure  traditional  roots.  Where  children 
feed  at  the  breast  for  four  or  more  years,  one  child  at  a  time  is  sufficient. 
Where  primitives  move  frequently  from  place  to  place,  children  are  too 
much  trouble.  Among  certain  Africans  the  baby  who  cuts  his  teeth  in 
the  wrong  order,  or  who  fails  to  walk  at  the  right  time,  may  be  killed. 
In  Victoria  the  new-born  that  are  slain  are  eaten.  Twins  are  a  misfortune 
among  many  peoples,  and  where  the  mother-family  prevails  if  they  are 
of  different  sexes  the  boy  may  be  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
some  of  the  American  Indians  the  birth  of  twins  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Thus  our  thinking  will  be  challenged  in  the  direction  of  deciding 
whether  familial  behavior  is  something  instinctive  or  whether  it  is  a 
product  of  cultural  transmission,  learning,  and  habit.  If  it  is  instinctive, 
is  it  "higher"  or  "lower"  than  the  behavior  observable  in  birds  and  apesi 

The  readings  are  divided  into  five  parts:  I.  Birth  Customs;  II.  Child- 
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hood,  Education,  Adulthood;  III.  Kinship  Designations  and  Relation- 
ships; IV.  Courtship,  Marriage,  Divorce;  V.  Division  of  Labor,  Hous- 
ing, Agriculture.  The  selections,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  more 
objectively  scientific  than  others,  aim  to  be  representative  rather  than 
all-inclusive. 

PART  I.  BIRTH  CUSTOMS 

1.  Infanticide  and  Infant  Mortality  in  North  Rhodesia  1 

By  our  law  (English),  of  course  all  these  cases  of  infanticide  are  murder. 
The  woman  and  her  accessories  stand  their  trial  on  that  charge  and  are 
punished.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  great  severity  is  not  usual;  e.g.  in  one  case 
the  mother  "got"  six  months,  and  her  husband  who  had  been  very  casual  in 
his  behavior  "got"  twelve.  In  another  case  the  mother  "got"  six  months, 
and  the  maternal  uncle  who  had  instigated  the  murder  "got"  two  years.  It 
is  open  to  doubt  if  even  these  sentences  can  be  justified  before  we  have 
educated  the  natives  out  of  these  ideas.  We  are  punishing  them  for  a  distinct 
sacrifice  to  which  they  have  submitted  in  order  that  they  might  not  commit 
constructive  murder  on  a  large  scale.  Until  we  eradicate  those  beliefs  I  doubt 
if  we  are  right  in  convicting. 

On  other  grounds,  too,  it  seems  extraordinarily  illogical.  We  set  the  law 
in  motion  because  of  the  death  of  one  child;  in  one  case  I  remember  the  child 
was  not  only  a  cripple,  but  was  an  idiot  and  a  mute!  We  have  no  infirmaries, 
asylums  or  hospitals  where  such  a  child  could  be  cared  for,  yet  we  make 
no  effort  to  check  the  death  of  thousands  of  normal  children  healthy  at  birth! 
Until  we  do  that  I  think  we  might  close  our  eyes  to  the  rare  cases  of  in- 
fanticide of  abnormalities.  I  think  that  in  the  worst  corners  the  infant  mor- 
tality is  about  75  per  cent,  and  the  average  is  not  less  than  60  per  cent. 
Cases  of  such  infanticide  are  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand.  Surely  we 
would  do  better  by  medical  assistance  and  instruction  to  reduce  the  ordinary 
infant  death  rate,  before  we  bother  about  the  extraordinary  cases. 

2.  Birth  Ceremonials  of  a  Pueblo  Indian  Group  2 

The  father  may  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  child  and  some  female,  either 
the  woman's  mother  or  aunt,  will  also  be  near  at  hand.  The  Giant  shaman 
is  usually  called  when  the  child  is  about  to  be  born.  He  sees  whether  the 
baby  is  in  the  right  position,  and  if  not,  tries  to  turn  it  by  manipulation.  He 

1  Melland,  F.  H.,  In  Witch  Bound  Africa,  pp.  50-67  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1923.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

2  Goldfrank,  Esther  Schiff,  "The  Social  and  Ceremonial  Organization  of  Cochiti," 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  No.  33  (1927),  p.  76.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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also  massages  the  woman  to  assist  and  hasten  delivery.  When  the  woman 
feels  her  first  labor  pains,  she  takes  off  her  shoes,  stockings,  belt,  and  jewelry. 
She  unfastens  her  hair,  so  that  the  child  will  descend  more  rapidly.  If  the 
afterbirth  does  not  follow  quickly,  the  shaman  will  take  a  shoe  and  slap 
the  woman  on  the  back.  A  medicine,  immortale,  may  be  taken  to  hasten  the 
appearance  of  the  afterbirth. 

The  afterbirth  is  taken  down  to  the  river.  If  the  birth  was  natural  the 
cord  of  a  girl  baby  is  buried  behind  the  grinding-stones, — of  a  boy  in  the 
father's  field.  A  premature  baby  is  buried  under  the  floor  of  the  house,  just 
inside  the  threshold.  An  unbaptized  baby  is  also  buried  in  the  house,  while 
one  that  has  been  baptized  is  buried  in  the  graveyard. 

The  baby  is  bathed  in  warm  water,  his  head  is  washed  and  he  is  rubbed 
all  over  with  oil.  The  lying-in  period  is  four  days.  During  this  time  a  perfect 
ear  of  corn  is  kept  beside  the  child  and  a  small  fire  made  from  twigs 
(\atshrana)  is  kept  burning.  This  may  be  used  at  any  time  to  keep  off  the 
evil  spirits. 

3.  The  Role  of  the  Husband  at  Childbirth  8 

The  couvade  h  found  in  practically  every  section  of  the  world,  among  the 
Ahomana  Indians,  Africans  of  the  Congo  district,  Andamans,  inhabitants  of 
the  Baltic  Province,  the  Corsicans,  Choctaws,  Chinese  of  West  Yunnan, 
Greenlanders,  Kamchatkans,  and  Malays,  to  mention  only  a  portion  of  the 
possible  list. 

Two  groups  of  customs  come  under  the  head  of  couvade,  one  the  post- 
natal method  of  living  by  the  father  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  the  other  the 
simulation  of  childbirth  by  someone,  usually  the  husband  or  a  medicine 
man,  in  order  to  relieve  the  woman  in  child-bed  of  suffering.  Both  methods 
are  embedded  in  magic,  sympathetic  and  imitative. 

It  has  been  found  that  among  the  Caribs  in  the  West  Indies  when  a  child 
is  born  the  mother  shortly  goes  about  her  work  while  the  father  commences 
to  complain  and  takes  to  his  hammock,  enjoys  visitors,  and  undergoes  a 
course  of  dieting.  After  some  forty  days  of  this,  relatives  and  close  friends 
are  invited  to  visit  him.  They  subject  him  to  an  endurance  test,  hacking  his 
skin  with  agouti-teeth,  drawing  blood  from  all  parts  of  his  body  to  a  rather 
serious  extent.  Then  they  take  sixty  or  more  large  grains  of  pimento  or 
Indian  pepper,  mix  them  into  a  watery  paste  and  rub  this  into  the  wounds 
of  the  suffering  husband.  But  he  must  not  utter  a  word  lest  he  be  considered 

3  Adapted  by  the  authors  from  an  unpublished  paper  by  D.  A.  Green  and  Erwin  Jarre, 
students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Foreign  language  encyclopaedias  together 
with  a  score  of  standard  references  formed  the  background  of  source  material.  Printed 
by  permission. 
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a  coward.  These  performances  finished,  they  return  him  to  bed  where  he 
stays  while  his  friends  make  merry  in  his  house  at  his  expense.  For  the  next 
six  months  he  must  eat  neither  bird  nor  fish.  For  him  to  do  so  would  injure 
the  child's  stomach  and  the  child  would  share  in  the  natural  faults  of  the 
particular  animal;  for  example,  if  the  father  ate  turtle,  the  child  would  be 
deaf  and  have  no  brains. 

An  observer  in  another  place  offered  a  man  some  snuff,  ordinarily  accepted 
greedily.  In  this  case  the  man  excused  himself  saying  that  his  wife  had  just 
been  confined  and  he  did  not  want  to  harm  the  newborn,  for,  in  irritating 
his  nostrils  the  effect  might  be  injuriously  felt  by  the  infant.  This  man  then 
hurried  back  to  bed  fearing  that  he  had  remained  in  the  air  too  long,  and 
this  also  might  affect  the  child. 

A  Jesuit  missionary  found  among  the  Abipones  in  south-central  South 
America,  the  men  lying  in  bed  huddled  in  mats  and  skins  so  that  no  blasts 
of  air  might  touch  them  and  in  turn  hurt  the  offspring. 

In  contrast  with  the  post-natal  customs,  there  is  the  effort  to  alleviate 
travail  pains  in  the  woman  by  simulation  of  childbirth.  The  husband  does  not 
necessarily  simulate  childbirth  to  break  down  the  power  of  mother-kin,  as 
many  seem  to  have  thought,  but  in  many  places  he  does  believe  that  if  he 
imitates  the  woman  in  child-bed,  the  pain  of  labor  will  be  transferred  to 
him.  It  is  not  imperative  that  the  father  be  the  actor;  a  medicine  man  may  be 
hired,  or  even  a  compassionate  neighbor  may  so  engage  himself.  Among  the 
Dyaks,  one  priest  may  busy  himself  tightening  a  wide  cloth  wrapped  around 
the  woman's  abdomen,  thus  forcing  the  child  downward;  another  priest  in 
an  anteroom  at  the  same  time  going  through  imitative  contortions  and  utiliz- 
ing a  stone  to  represent  the  child.  As  the  priest  attending  the  mother  forces 
the  child  down,  he  shouts  its  progress  to  the  mock-mother  who  imitates  the 
pain  of  the  woman  while  he  pushes  the  rock  lower  under  his  girdle.  This 
goes  on  until  birth  whereupon  all  rejoice  loudly.  In  Borneo  the  pain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  shifted  to  a  wooden  or  clay  effigy  which  suffers  the  throes  of 
maternity  vicariously.  Yet  in  other  cases,  the  woman's  pains  can  only  be 
alleviated  successfully  by  the  participation  of  the  husband,  as  in  Gugarat, 
among  a  very  low  caste  of  basket-makers,  where  the  wife  goes  about  her 
usual  work  immediately  after  delivery  while  the  husband  goes  to  bed  with  a 
notion  that  her  weakness  will  be  transferred  to  him.  In  southern  India  as 
soon  as  the  wife  feels  the  first  labor  pain,  she  informs  her  husband  who  dons 
some  of  her  clothes  and  retires  to  his  bed.  As  soon  as  the  baby  has  been 
washed  it  is  laid  beside  him,  the  father  being  cared  for  and  nursed  carefully 
while  the  wife  returns  to  her  former  duties. 

In  these  cases  we  see  the  difference  in  the  two  types  of  couvade,  one  stress- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  other  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  wife 
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and  mother.  The  south  Indian  type  may  be  found  in  Europe  today  where 
occasionally  in  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and  other  places  a  woman  may 
wear  an  article  of  the  husband's,  especially  trousers.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  he  feels  the  pain  and  sometimes  even  cries  out  with  agony. 

Considerable  weight  of  opinion  indicates  that  this  behavior  of  the  husband 
serves  as  a  decoy  for  the  evil  spirits  which  are  supposed  to  harass  a  woman 
in  child-bed.  In  some  parts  of  the  Philippines  the  natives  surround  the 
woman's  house  with  fires,  with  armed  men,  and  stop  every  chink  and  cranny 
of  the  dwelling  to  keep  the  demons  away.  Nomadic  Turks  of  Central  Asia 
do  likewise. 

PART  II.  CHILDHOOD,  EDUCATION,  ADULTHOOD 

4.  Folkways  of  the  Nigerian  Ibos,  West  Central  Africa* 
The  Fol^way  Hazards  of  Twin  Births 

From  the  very  first  the  Ibo  baby  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  manner  of 
perils,  some  the  outcome  of  deliberate  intention  to  injure,  others  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  many  parts  if  the  infant  fails  to  cry  vigor- 
ously at  birth,  it  forfeits  its  life,  the  omission  being  considered  an  evil  omen. 
A  similar  fate  befalls  children  whose  mothers  die  before  they  are  about  six 
months  old.  The  birth  of  twins  is  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude.  Plural 
offspring  is  nature's  law  for  goats  and  dogs;  for  a  woman  to  imitate  them  in 
this  respect  fills  the  Ibo  with  unspeakable  disgust.  Mother  and  children  are 
cursed  and  subjected  to  contempt  and  ill-treatment.  Her  hatred  of  her  off- 
spring is  as  bitter  as  that  of  her  relatives  and  neighbors.  It  is  believed  that  in 
some  mysterious  manner  there  has  been  an  unholy  alliance  with  an  evil 
spirit  during  sleep,  and  the  second  child  is  the  result.  [Basden  here  describes 
in  detail  the  gruesome  ways  of  disposing  of  twins.]  This  method  of  dealing 
with  twins  is  reckoned  to  be  the  only  one  open  to  the  parents,  as  by  acting 
thus  they  hope  to  avert  further  calamity.  To  permit  the  children  to  live 
would  amount  to  a  direct  challenge  to  the  malignant  spirits,  and  the  parents, 
and  indeed  the  whole  community,  would  be  exposed  to  all  manner  of  dan- 
gers. 

There  is  no  alternative  for  the  Ibo  but  to  cast  them  out.  This  is  the  kind 
of  custom  that  legislation  finds  very  difficult  to  eliminate,  as  the  influence 
of  the  supernatural  is  much  stronger  than  that  exercised  by  human  instru- 
mentality, and  it  is  in  such  circumstances  that  missionary  effort  can  and 
does  play  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  savage. 

Polygamy  is  the  recognized  rule,  and  some  of  the  marital  customs  which 

4  Basden,  G.  T.,  Among  the  Ibos  of  Nigeria,  pp.  57-67  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1 92 1.  Reprinted  by  permission, 
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arise  from  this  institution  are  peculiar,  e.g.  it  is  an  unforgivable  sin  for  two 
wives  to  give  birth  to  children  on  the  same  day.  As  with  twins,  mothers  and 
children  are  made  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  for  such  misdemeanors. 

Child  Care 

No  provision  whatsoever  is  made  preparatory  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 
The  prospective  mother  continues  her  daily  round  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner.  Consequently  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  child  is  born  at 
an  inconvenient  time  and  place,  perhaps  whilst  the  woman  is  at  the  farm 
or  by  the  roadside  during  the  journey  to  or  from  market.  When  confine- 
ment takes  place  at  home  a  native  midwife  may  attend,  and  she  is  assisted  by 
the  grandmother  of  one  of  the  parents  (the  maternal  one  preferably)  or  by 
some  other  ancient  dame.  For  the  first  day  or  two  after  birth  the  mother 
does  not  nurse  the  child.  The  women  declare  that  the  first  milk  is  "bitter" 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  child.  To  test  the  quality  of  the  milk  ants  are  used. 
A  small  quantity  is  expressed  and  placed  on  the  ground.  If  the  ants  refrain 
from  tasting  it  or,  if  they  consume  it  and  death  follows,  then  it  is  assumed 
that  the  milk  possesses  poisonous  qualities.  If  they  take  it  greedily  then  it 
will  prove  to  be  wholesome  food  for  the  child.  Instead  of  the  mother  nursing 
her  child  from  the  hour  of  birth  the  old  woman  in  attendance  attempts  to 
suckle  it,  a  custom  as  disgusting  as  it  is  fickle. 

Coverings  for  the  newly-born  infant  are  not  forthcoming.  In  the  tropics 
this  is  not  a  serious  matter,  but  still  the  cold  clay  floor  does  not  improve  the 
chances  of  the  child  any  more,  perhaps,  than  its  being  held  in,  and  after- 
wards washed  in,  cold  water,  immediately  after  birth. 

The  babe  must  always  sleep  with  its  mother.  The  introduction  of  a  crib 
by  the  wife  of  a  West  Indian  missionary  raised  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  she  cared  for  her  child.  To  put  the  baby  "upon  a  shelf,"  as  if  it 
were  a  common  utensil,  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  local  ideas  of 
affection.  To  neglect  the  child  thus  showed  a  complete  want  of  love,  and  a 
scant  respect  even  for  duty. 

Babies  are  handled  in  a  very  crude  fashion.  To  lift  a  child  it  is  grasped  by 
the  forearm,  and  swung  up  into  the  desired  position,  yet  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  carelessness,  shoulder  joints  do  not  appear  to  suffer  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  show  no  signs  of  pain. 

Hot  water  is  used  for  the  morning  bath  for  very  young  babies,  the  idea 
being  that  this  will  assist  in  the  massage  and  limb-stretching  operations. 
Occasionally  the  proceedings  are  distincdy  curious,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  give  the  following  description,  culled  from  the  observations  of  the 
missionary  in  charge  of  the  Twin  Rescue  Home  at  Onitsha.  This  account 
will  further  illustrate  the  Ibo  ideas  on  the  management  of  newly-born  babies. 
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The  mother  sits  upon  a  low  seat  with  her  apparatus  handy.  This  consists  of 
a  small  cooking  pot,  containing  liquid  in  which  a  certain  herb  has  been 
stewed,  and  a  bundle  of  fiber.  She  places  the  baby  upon  its  back  in  her  lap, 
and  then  applies  the  concoction  internally  and  externally.  For  the  internal 
application  the  left  hand  is  placed  funnel-wise  at  the  corner  of  the  child's 
mouth,  with  the  little  finger  pressing  on  the  nostrils.  It  is  thus  forced  to  keep 
its  mouth  open  in  order  to  breathe,  and  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  trickle 
through  the  curved  hand  into  the  mouth,  and  thence  down  the  throat,  the 
poor  baby,  meanwhile,  protesting  as  vigorously  as  its  restricted  opportunities 
will  permit,  and  appearing  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation. 

The  child  having  been  forced  to  swallow  the  dose,  the  liquid  is  strenuously 
applied  to  the  body;  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  pressed  together,  and  the 
spine  and  limbs  are  massaged  in  a  more  or  less  methodical  manner. 

The  ablutions  completed,  the  mother  blows  into  the  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth 
and  ears  with  a  force  one  would  think  must  produce  paralysis  of  the  tiny 
brain.  Finally,  streaming  wet,  the  babe  is  put  down  to  rest,  sometimes  on  a 
banana  leaf  beside  the  fire,  sometimes  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  often  simply 
on  the  bare  floor  with  nothing  but  a  rough  pad  beneath  the  head.  This 
treatment — Spartan  though  it  be — is  nevertheless  beneficial,  for  the  children 
thrive  under  it,  and  in  cases  where  European  and  Ibo  methods  have  been 
practiced  simultaneously  on  two  infants,  the  greater  success  of  the  native 
system  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  mode  of  carrying  a  child  is  to  swing  it  up  by  the  arm,  and  to  place  it 
astride  upon  the  hip,  the  infant  assuming  a  semi-recumbent  attitude  and 
clinging  tightly  with  one  hand.  The  child  is  usually  suckled  whilst  in  this 
position.  When  a  woman  decides  to  leave  her  child  at  home,  it  is  put  into 
the  care  of  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  household;  where  possibly 
a  boy-nurse  is  chosen  for  a  boy,  and  a  girl  for  a  girl-baby.  As  the  Ibo  mother 
does  not  concern  herself  about  regularity  in  feeding  the  child,  she  goes  on 
with  her  occupation  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  baby  left  at  home.  The 
youngster  who  has  charge  of  it  manages  very  well  for  a  time.  When  hunger 
begins  to  trouble  the  baby,  and  it  asserts  the  fact  in  the  usual  manner,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  water-cure  for  crying.  Every  time  the  child  begins  to  cry, 
the  nurse  promptly  pours  water  into  the  open  mouth,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated as  required  until  the  mother  returns. 

Affection  and  Discipline 

Parents  manifest  deep  fondness  for  their  children.  What  appears  to  be  in- 
expressibly cruel  on  occasions  does  not  arise  from  savage,  inhuman  pro- 
pensities, but  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  their  creed.  In  their 
earliest  years  the  children  are  very  attractive,  with  pleasant  features,  chubby 
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faces,  and  large  dark  liquid  eyes.  When  quite  young  the  predominant 
peculiarities  of  the  Negro  type  are  not  pronounced.  Children  are  priceless 
possessions,  and  no  man  can  have  too  many;  the  more  he  has  the  more  he 
will  be  respected  and  envied  by  the  community.  Between  actual  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  between  children  of  the  one  father  but  by  different  mothers 
there  are  strong  ties  of  affection.  Each  must,  and  will,  help  the  others  always, 
and  by  all  means.  The  mother's  love  for  the  child,  and  vice  versa,  are  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  elements  in  the  family  relationships.  The  son 
may  not  always  treat  his  mother  kindly — although  not  to  do  so  is  abhorrent 
to  the  Ibo  mind  and  very  seldom  indeed  is  the  mother  neglected  or  treated 
disrespectfully — but  the  son  never  forgets  his  mother.  Invariably  she  is  the 
first  in  his  affections,  and  she  is  his  confidante  in  all  the  serious  affairs  of 
his  life.  In  times  of  danger  the  mother  is  thought  of  before  even  wife  and 
children.  Wives  are  always  to  be  had;  he  cannot  get  a  second  mother! 

In  the  season,  boys  accompany  their  elders  to  the  farms,  and  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  business  of  raising  produce,  the  amount  of  work  actually  done 
by  them  varying  according  to  the  disposition  and  circumstances  of  the 
parents.  The  women  and  girls  are  not  so  free,  though  they  enjoy  themselves 
well  enough  in  their  own  way.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  girls  take 
a  share  in  the  household  duties,  and  develop  early  a  measure  of  stolid  inde- 
pendence. It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  life  of  a  small  girl  is  an 
unhappy  one. 

In  the  native  home-life  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  discipline.  The 
children  do  exactly  as  they  choose  and  are  only  punished  when  they  have 
been  exceptionally  aggravating.  Such  laxity  does  not  improve  their  morals  and 
consequendy  there  are  incidents  of  child  life  which  are  sad  to  contemplate. 

5.  Education  in  the  Solomon  Islands  of  the  Tropical  Pacific  6 
The  Boy 

Ideally,  the  education  of  a  boy  is  shared  by  his  father,  the  head  of  his 
cooperating  group,  and  his  mother's  brother.  As  the  character  of  these  three 
men  differs,  so  does  his  education. 

We  may  divide  the  life  of  the  boy  into  a  number  of  periods.  The  earliest, 
lasting  from  his  birth  till  he  is  about  three  years  of  age,  I  shall  refer  to  as 
babyhood. 

Until  the  boy  is  a  year  old  he  rarely  leaves  his  mother  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  at  a  time,  and  even  then  only  his  closest  relatives  are  per- 
mitted to  take  him — his  father,  grandparents  or,  much  more  rarely,  his  uncle 

5  Hogbin,  H.  Ian,  "Education  at  Ongtong  Java,  Solomon  Islands,"  American  Anthro- 
pologist, Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  4  (October-December,  1931),  pp.  601-614  passim.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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and  aunts.  Fathers  love  to  carry  their  small  children  about  and  to  play  with 
them. 

Natives  hate  to  hear  a  baby  cry.  (This  seems  to  be  a  trait  not  peculiar  to 
the  Ongtong  Javanese.)  Most  of  the  children  have  only  to  open  their  mouths 
to  yell,  and  they  can  get  practically  anything  they  want.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  regularity  about  their  meals,  for  they  are  fed  when  hungry.  It 
also  means  that  to  our  way  of  thinking  a  boy  is  very  much  spoiled.  He  is 
always  hushed  and  comforted  even  if  the  cry  is  nothing  but  pure  temper. 

Ongtong  Javanese  babies  are  not  taught  to  walk  as  our  own  babies  are. 
One  never  sees  a  parent  standing  with  outstretched  arms  coaxing  the  baby 
to  run  into  them.  He  begins  to  crawl  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to,  and  when 
he  can  walk  he  simply  walks.  Habits  of  personal  cleanliness  are  taught  as 
soon  as  the  boy  can  walk. 

The  next  period  of  the  boy's  childhood  is  from  three  years  of  age  till 
about  seven.  He  is  still  spoiled  at  home,  almost  every  whim  being  indulged. 
He  has  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  companions  of  his  own  age.  He  and 
the  little  boys  next  door  may  go  off  to  the  beach  not  far  away  and  play  with 
the  sand  or  perhaps  wrestle  with  each  other. 

If  the  head  of  the  cooperating  group  (as  a  rule  the  father's  eldest  brother) 
is  going  to  take  an  interest  in  the  boy,  it  is  now  that  he  really  begins  to  do 
so.  If  he  really  is  made  welcome  at  the  house  of  this  relative,  and  if  perhaps 
there  is  also  a  little  boy  there  with  whom  he  can  play,  he  may  go  there  not 
infrequently.  Sometimes  he  actually  is  taken  by  this  man  to  live  at  the 
house  semi-permanently. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  severing  of  ties  is  painful  to  the  parents. 
It  is  very  rarely  quite  complete  and  always  gradual.  Even  if  the  boy  does 
not  go  off  to  his  relative,  he  spends  less  and  less  time  with  his  parents  and 
more  and  more  outside  at  games.  Once  the  boy  can  actually  look  after  him- 
self a  little,  the  head  of  the  cooperating  group  has  the  right  to  countermand 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  his  future. 

During  this  second  period  of  his  life  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with 
people  more  remotely  related  to  him.  Previously  his  circle  has  been  little 
wider  than  those  whose  ties  are  very  close.  Now  he  learns  of  the  joint  family, 
the  members  of  which  he  meets  when  he  is  taken  for  walks  by  his  parents 
or  when  perhaps  the  whole  joint  family  moves  from  the  main  village  to 
an  island. 

All  the  time  the  boy  is  getting  more  and  more  independent.  He  is  now 
able  to  look  after  his  meal  when  he  receives  it.  No  longer  does  his  mother 
remove  the  bones  from  the  fish  or  open  his  cocoanut  for  him.  He  is  also 
given  small  tasks.  He  may  be  sent  on  errands  to  neighbors,  perhaps  to 
borrow  a  saucepan  or  to  get  a  light  for  a  pipe. 
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It  is  now  that  he  begins  to  hear  of  the  essential  taboos,  for  at  this  time 
education  is  confined  chiefly  to  prohibitions.  He  is  also  warned  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  any  infringement  of  these  social  laws. 

The  third  period  of  the  boy's  life  lasts  from  seven  or  eight  till  puberty, 
generally  in  his  thirteenth  year.  During  this  interval  the  more  serious  in- 
struction begins. 

The  brother-sister  taboo  comes  into  greater  force  with  the  boy  as  he  grows 
to  a  consciousness  of  his  sex.  No  normal  boy,  for  instance,  would  dream 
of  playing  at  games  with  his  sister  nor  would  he  do  so  with  another  little 
girl  if  she  were  present. 

During  this  third  period  the  relatives  of  the  mother  for  the  first  time 
begin  to  play  an  important  part.  Her  brother  invites  the  boy  to  his  house, 
gives  him  meals,  and  sometimes  takes  him  with  his  joint  family  to  their 
island.  In  this  way  the  boy  learns  the  names  of  his  maternal  relatives,  and 
as  they  behave  to  him,  so  does  he  to  them.  If  a  woman  treats  him  in  a 
motherly  fashion,  he  will  regard  her  as  one  of  those  to  whom  he  must 
behave  more  or  less  as  a  son,  and  so  on. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  mother's  brother  is  to  teach  the  boy  any  special 
formulae  with  which  he  may  be  familiar. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  mother  since  we  left  the  babyhood  period.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  female  relative  has  much  share  in  the  upbringing  of 
the  boy  once  he  is  out  of  that  stage.  The  mother  retains  affection  for  her 
son  and  usually  has  a  favorite,  whom  she  will  pet  and  comfort  should  he 
be  ill.  She  will  smooth  his  hair  when  he  is  sleepy,  or  perhaps  louse  him. 

The  fourth  period  is  a  much  longer  one  than  those  we  have  considered 
hitherto.  It  extends  up  to  maturity  and  generally  culminates  in  marriage  at 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  visible  sign  that  a  boy  has  entered  upon 
his  fourth  period  of  life  is  his  being  clothed. 

Boys  gradually  get  less  and  less  interested  in  their  boy  playmates  and  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  tasks  of  men, — fishing,  making  nets,  collecting 
bark  for  fish  line,  etc.  By  the  sixteenth  year  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  a 
group  of  boys  and  joins  the  men  of  the  household  in  their  work.  But  there 
is  still  time  for  enjoyment.  The  youths  always  play  ball  either  with  each 
other  or  with  the  young  girls  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  afternoon.  Then 
at  night  there  is  dancing.  During  the  latter  time  the  boy  takes  a  keen  de- 
light in  intrigues  with  girls.  If  he  is  unsuccessful  the  village  prostitutes  fulfil 
his  sexual  needs.  He  has  also  to  think  of  a  possible  wife  and  to  show  that 
he  is  a  worker:  no  man  likes  to  be  thought  lazy  and  inefficient,  lest  he  stand 
little  chance  of  getting  a  woman  to  accept  him. 

The  fourth  period  comes  to  an  end  with  the  tattooing  operation.  This  is 
carried  out  by  a  specialist  in  about  four  days  of  work.  By  that  time  the 
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youth  should  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  broader  technique  of  the 
society  and  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  mythology  and  ceremonies. 

The  remainder  of  a  man's  life  is  divided  into  two  periods,  from  his  man- 
hood till  he  reaches  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  from  then  on  till 
his  death.  In  the  first  of  these  he  rears  a  family  and  learns  the  ritual  of 
special  ceremonies,  e.g.,  curing  the  sick,  bringing  a  fair  wind,  catching 
special  kinds  of  fish,  etc.  He  also  studies  the  history  of  the  joint  family,  in- 
cluding its  genealogy.  In  all  these  he  is  instructed  by  the  old  men  of  his 
group. 

From  thirty-five  on,  the  man  should  be  a  complete  member  of  the  com- 
munity and  ready  himself  to  educate  the  young  in  all  respects.  However,  the 
older  the  man,  the  more  likely  he  is  thought  to  have  the  traditions  in  their 
purest  form. 

The  Girl 

My  information  about  the  upbringing  of  girls  is  more  fragmentary,  partly 
because  I  was  at  the  time  less  interested,  and  partly  because  it  was  much 
more  difficult  for  me  to  secure. 

The  same  periods  will  cover  the  life  of  children  of  either  sex.  The  first, 
from  birth  to  three  years,  is  practically  identical  in  both  cases.  The  girl, 
like  the  boy,  is  always  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  mother,  rarely  leaving 
her  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  Fathers  take  the  same  pleasure  in  tending 
baby  girls  and  baby  boys.  The  habits  of  cleanliness  are  also  taught  as  much 
by  the  father  as  the  mother  at  first,  though  as  the  girl  gets  older  it  is  the 
mother  who  carries  her  to  the  beach. 

In  the  next  period  differences  develop.  To  begin  with,  girls  are  rarely 
educated  by  anyone  outside  their  own  dwelling-houses,  so  that,  unlike  boys, 
they  are  not  invited  to  the  house  of  an  older  relative.  In  this  second  period, 
the  things  that  she  is  taught  are  the  same  as  if  she  were  a  boy,  the  essential 
taboos,  how  to  run  errands  and,  generally,  to  be  useful.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  time  she  makes  friends  with  the  other  little  girls. 

During  this  third  period  the  women  of  the  house  teach  the  little  girl  to 
dance.  First  they  do  a  step  and  the  girl  imitates  them.  In  this  way  she  learns 
a  whole  dance.  Then  the  women  beat  time  for  her  while  she  practices,  so 
that  by  the  time  she  reaches  puberty  she  is  mistress  of  all  the  more  simple 
steps.  Finally  she  has  her  thighs  tattooed  and  the  fourth  period  begins. 

This  lasts  till  the  girl  is  eighteen.  She  now  goes  off  to  the  gardens  for 
the  first  time  and  is  taught  by  her  mother  how  to  cultivate  the  taro.  Girls 
are  shown  how  to  make  the  various  leaves  into  necklaces  and  ornaments 
so  that  they  can  appear  at  their  best  at  the  dance.  During  this  time,  too, 
they  are  told  of  the  taboos  which  have  not  up  to  the  present  concerned  them. 
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Young  girls  are  married  when  they  are  about  eighteen.  If  they  cannot 
secure  a  husband  they  usually  become  prostitutes. 

Women  only  learn  the  pedigrees  if  they  are  sufficiently  interested.  Even 
then,  they  pick  them  up  through  hearing  the  men  talk  about  them  rather 
than  through  any  instruction  they  themselves  receive.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  the  finer  points  of  mythology. 

The  education  of  both  sexes,  then,  goes  on  until  the  person  is  a  parent  with 
a  family.  First  of  all  the  mother  is  the  most  important  person,  and  for  the 
girls  she  always  remains  so.  When  the  child  emerges  from  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  groups  of  other  children  become  an  important  educational  factor. 
Once  the  child  is  past  puberty,  with  the  boy,  the  father  or  the  head  of  the 
cooperating  group  is  most  important.  With  the  girls  it  is  the  mother  or  one 
of  the  women  who  live  in  the  same  dwelling. 

6.  Childhood  Freedom  in  the  Trobriand  Islands  of  the 

Tropical  Pacific  6 

(See  also  Selection  18) 

Children  in  the  Trobriand  Islands  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  independence  and 
freedom.  They  soon  become  emancipated  from  parental  tutelage,  which  in 
any  case  is  never  very  strict.  Some  obey  their  parents  willingly,  but  this  rests 
entirely  with  the  personal  character  of  both  parties,  for  there  are  pliant 
children  and  despotic  parents  or  vice  versa.  But  there  is  no  idea  among  these 
natives  of  a  regular  discipline,  no  system  of  domestic  coercion.  Often  as  I 
sat  among  them,  observing  a  household  scene  or  quarrel  between  parent 
and  child,  I  would  notice  that  a  youngster  would  be  told  to  do  this  or  that, 
move  away  or  approach,  or  go  on  some  errand.  It  was  generally  a  request 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  as  a  favor;  though  sometimes  it  might  be  backed 
up  by  a  threat  of  violence.  The  parents  would  either  coax  or  scold,  or  at 
best  they  would  ask  as  from  one  equal  to  another.  A  simple  command  imply- 
ing natural  obedience,  is  never  heard  from  parent  to  child. 

People  will  sometimes  be  angry  with  their  children  and  beat  them  in  an 
outbreak  of  rage.  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  quite  as  often,  a  child  furiously 
rushing  at  his  parent  and  striking  him.  This  might  be  received  with  a  good 
natured  smile,  or  with  an  equally  angry  hit  back.  The  idea  of  definite 
retribution,  or  of  coercive  punishment,  however,  is  not  only  foreign,  but 
distinctly  repugnant  to  the  natives.  Several  times,  when  I  suggested,  after 
some  flagrant  infantile  misdeed,  that  it  would  mend  things  for  the  future 
if  the  child  were  beaten  or  otherwise  punished  in  cold  blood,  the  idea  ap- 

6  Malinowski,  B.,  "Prenuptial  Intercourse  Between  the  Sexes  in  the  Trobriand  Islands, 
N.  W.  Melanesia,"  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1  (January,  1927),  p.  21. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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peared  unnatural  and  immoral  to  my  friends  and  it  was  indignantly  spurned. 
Such  freedom  gives  the  children  scope  for  forming  their  own  little  com- 
munity, and  independent  group,  into  which  children  from  the  age  of  four 
or  five  drop  naturally.  As  the  mood  prompts  them,  they  remain  with  their 
parents  for  a  day  or  so,  or  else  join  their  playmates  for  a  time  in  their  small 
republic.  And  this  community  within  a  community  acts  very  much  as  its 
members  decide,  standing  often  in  a  sort  of  collective  opposition  against 
the  elders.  If  they  make  up  their  minds  to  go  for  a  day's  expedition,  or 
undertake  some  other  escapade,  the  elders,  even  the  chief  himself,  will  not 
be  able  to  stop  them,  as  I  saw  happen  many  a  time.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  one  authority  before  which  even  small  children  bend, 
and  that  is  custom,  those  restrictions  which  have  the  character  of  a  taboo,  of 
a  definite  command  of  tribal  law,  usage  or  propriety. 

7.  Women  and  Children  in  Tropical  South  Africa  7 
Betrothal  and  Maternal  Folkways 

As  a  girl  betrothed,  she  is  sent  to  another  man's  household  to  learn  the 
ways  of  married  life  before  she  goes  to  her  husband.  Experienced  women 
undertake  the  tuition  and  guarantee  to  send  her  to  the  man  who  has  pur- 
chased her  well  versed  in  the  intricacies,  secrets,  and  offices  of  wedded  life. 
This  "school"  is  selected  or  approved  by  the  prospective  bridegroom,  who 
assents  to  the  condition  it  involves,  that  of  complete  freedom  between  his 
fiancee  and  the  master  of  the  harem  in  which  he  has  voluntarily  placed  her. 

The  Congo  woman  has  an  amazing  constitution.  She  has  been  known  to 
go  to  her  garden  in  the  morning,  give  birth,  attend  to  herself,  and,  when  the 
event  is  over,  carry  her  own  child  back  to  the  town. 

For  three  months  after  the  child's  birth,  the  mother  is  not  allowed  to 
feed  it;  that  is,  until  after  the  second  feast.  The  infant  is  fed  by  a  wet  nurse 
for  that  period.  The  mother's  first  milk,  or  colostrum,  is  drawn  off  by  the 
priest  and  thrown  away;  thus,  another  absurd  superstition  deprives  the  little 
one  of  a  very  useful  and  necessary  provision  of  nature  which  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  meconium,  a  mischievous  deposit  in  the  bowels  of  the  infant.  When 
allowed  to  begin  the  feeding  she  may  continue  it  for  as  long  as  five  years, 
or  even  longer,  thus  providing  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  a  big  child  still 
at  the  breast. 

Woman's  Wor\ 

The  life  of  the  average  Congo  woman  vacillates,  pendulum-like,  between 
farms  and  babies,  which  form  the  two  principal  interests  of  her  existence. 

7  Claridge,  G.  C,  Wild  Bush  Tribes  of  Tropical  Africa,  pp.  81-104  passim.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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From  sunrise  to  sunset  she  plants,  hoes,  waters,  and  harvests,  often  weighted 
with  a  baby  on  her  back,  and  brass  rings  on  her  legs.  As  she  comes  from 
the  valley  she  saves  time  by  cracking  the  pumpkin  seeds  between  her  teeth 
for  the  evening  repast,  putting  the  kernels  into  a  basket  poised  on  her 
head  as  she  goes  along.  On  her  back  may  be  a  child  feeding  from  a  breast 
either  passed  under  the  armpit  or  over  the  shoulder.  At  night  she  pounds 
the  meal  and  cooks  it.  Her  nights  are  but  the  prelude  to  a  dawn  of  the  same 
routine.  She  finds  the  food  to  feed  the  family  and  the  money  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  clink  of  her  anklets  is  the  ring  of  a  servitude  worse  than  slavery. 
She  is  often  a  withered,  shriveled,  bent  old  hag  before  she  has  passed  the 
prime  of  life.  She  is  frequently  seen  carrying  a  load  which  some  of  us  would 
shrink  from  putting  across  the  back  of  a  donkey.  Though  a  whole  batch 
of  men,  including  her  husband,  may  pass  her  on  the  way  to  the  same  town, 
with  nothing  heavier  than  a  walking-stick,  not  one  of  them  will  deign  to 
give  her  a  helping  hand.  The  wheel  of  destiny  grinds  her  from  puberty 
to  burial.  Then  her  daughters  repeat  the  tragedy. 

Witchcraft  and  Childhood 

Normally  a  Congo  mother  is  as  fond  of  her  family  as  any  mother.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  can  effectively  come  between  a  heathen  mother 
and  her  child,  witchcraft.  When  once  a  child  is  stigmatized  as  a  witch,  the 
Congo  woman  will  abandon  her  offspring.  One  such  girl  we  found  in  a 
shallow  pit,  nude,  starving,  reeking  with  disease  and  filth,  literally  eaten 
alive  by  flies  and  things  worse,  left  to  die  in  a  blazing  sunshine,  beyond 
recovery.  Another  died  of  starvation  in  a  town  alive  with  people.  In  one 
village  they  killed  two  boys  and  sold  an  infant  into  perpetual  slavery  for 
having  bewitched  the  chief,  who  fell  ill  and  died.  Superstition  makes  a 
serious  inroad  upon  the  young  life  of  the  community. 

Childhood  Freedom 

As  soon  as  the  children  find  their  legs,  they  enjoy  full  liberty.  Their 
world  is  the  same  world  of  make-believe  as  that  of  children  the  world  over. 
A  girl  makes  a  dolly  of  a  root,  a  plant,  or  a  tuft  of  grass,  which  she  ties  to 
her  back  just  as  she  was  tied  on  the  back  of  her  mother.  She  carries  all 
sorts  of  litde  odds  and  ends  on  her  head,  as  she  will  carry  other  things  when 
she  grows  big.  She  hoes  her  toy  garden,  pounds  toy  mealies  with  toy  pestles, 
in  toy  mortars,  and  in  her  pretty  baby  ways  lives  the  life  of  a  full-grown 
woman. 

The  boys  organize  imitation  bands,  and  play  on  imitation  instruments. 
For  a  drum  they  make  an  artificial  mondo.  A  round  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground  about  two  feet  deep.  Across  the  mouth  of  it  two  palm  fronds  of 
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different  sizes  are  put.  The  sounds  of  a  musical  quality  produced  by  striking 
the  fronds  with  short  sticks  are  precisely  those  of  the  mondo  proper.  They 
imitate  a  band  of  trumpeters  with  such  perfection,  by  blowing  into  different 
lengths  of  grass  stems,  that,  far  or  near,  it  is  difficult  for  an  untrained  ear 
to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  false  instrument. 

PART  III.  KINSHIP  DESIGNATIONS  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  organization  of  primitive  groups  is  so  largely  based  upon  kin- 
ship that  a  brief  elementary  reference  to  the  method  of  grouping  rela- 
tives is  important  for  the  student  of  the  family.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other a  classificatory  system  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  us 
the  word  "cousin"  is  general  or  classificatory  since  it  does  not  describe 
either  the  sex  or  parental  connections.  We  do,  however,  specify  such 
kinfolk  as  "aunts"  and  "uncles"  whereas  in  the  classificatory  system 
aunts  and  uncles  would  be  included  under  the  terms  for  mother  and 
father.  Cross-cousin  marriage,  mentioned  in  some  of  the  readings,  is 
that  which  takes  place  between  first  cousins  whose  parents  are  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  permits  or  requires  a  man  to  marry  a  daughter  of  his 
mother's  brother  or  of  his  father's  sister.  Instances  of  this  type  may  be 
found  among  such  geographically  separated  peoples  as  the  Fijis  and 
the  northeastern  Algonkian  Indians.  However,  a  prolonged  considera- 
tion of  these  intricate  matters  would  carry  us  into  perplexities  and 
confusion.  As  Wissler  says:  "Relationship  systems  are  a  part  of  tribal 
culture,  and  as  such  still  remain  one  of  the  intriguing  phenomena  of 
social  anthropology."  One  point  is  certain,  there  is  much  variety  in  the 
generally  uniform  marriage  patterns  of  the  human  race.  As  for  group 
marriage,  promiscuity,  or  sexual  communism  the  most  widely  accepted 
conclusion  is  that  such  was  not  the  earliest  form  of  marriage. 

8.  Kinship  Restrictions  to  Marriage  Among  New  Mexican  Indians  8 

Foreign  marriages  occur,  into  another  town  or  tribe  or  race,  and  one  gets 
the  impression  that  what  objection  there  may  be  is  not  as  loudly  voiced  as 
elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  at  Taos  or  Jemez  or  Sia. 

Within  the  recognized  blood  ties  between  collateral  relations,  maternal 
and  paternal,  there  is  considerable  restriction  in  marriage  choice.  Descendants 
of  the  same  grandparents  or  even  great-grandparents  may  not  marry.  In 

8  Parsons,  Elsie  Clews,  "The  Social  Organization  of  the  Tewa  of  New  Mexico," 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  No.  36  (1929),  pp.  31-36  passim. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  latter  degree  of  collateral  kinship,  test  cases  showed  irregularity  of  rul- 
ing or  uncertainty  and  self-contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  informant.  In 
some  cases  marriage  of  descendants  of  the  same  great-grandparent  was 
accounted  proper,  in  some  cases,  improper. 

In  the  case  of  a  Santa  Clara  girl  and  her  father's  father's  sister's  son's  son, 
it  was  stated  that  to  this  marriage  the  Catholic  priest  would  not  object,  but 
the  fathers  of  the  girl  and  boy  would.  Parental  restriction  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  church  restriction,  which  in  New  Mexico  does  not  extend 
beyond  first  cousins. 

9.  Cross-Cousin  Marriage  and  Sexual  Exchange  Among 
Algonkian  Indians  of  Northeastern  America  9 

The  fact  that  one  term  is  used  for  father's  sister's  husband,  mother's 
brother,  wife's  father,  and  husband's  father;  a  related  term  for  mother's 
brother's  wife,  father's  sister,  wife's  mother,  and  husband's  mother;  and 
corresponding  terms  for  cross-cousins  and  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law,  forci- 
bly demonstrates  that  cross-cousin  marriage  has  been  of  long  standing  and 
great  social  importance  among  these  northeastern  Algonkians  that  have  the 
Barren  Ground  system. 

Certain  secondary  kinship  usages  among  the  Barren  Ground  people  and 
their  neighbors  seem  to  have  a  definite  bearing  on  cross-cousin  marriage. 
Among  the  Barren  Ground  people  there  exists  a  special  joking  relationship 
with  sexual  privileges  between  all  men  who  reciprocally  designate  each 
other  by  the  term  tcistau,  and  between  all  women  who  call  each  other 
nuwitciwagin.  For  a  man,  this  class  includes  all  male  cross-cousins,  the 
sister's  husband,  the  wife's  brothers,  and  all  her  cousins  except  her  father's 
sister's  son;  for  a  woman:  her  female  cross-cousins,  brother's  wife,  husband's 
sisters,  and  all  his  cousins  with  no  exceptions.  Such  men  are  supposed  to 
use  obscene  language  with  each  other,  accompanied  by  much  horseplay. 
They  have,  moreover,  the  privilege  of  cohabiting  with  the  other's  sisters 
and  cousins.  The  visitor  says,  "Brother-in-law,  give  me  your  sister."  The  host 
replies,  "Brother-in-law,  give  me  yours,  I  give  you  mine."  If  the  aggressor 
accepts,  he  must  ask  the  father  of  the  girl  designated,  "Father-in-law,  give 
me  your  daughter."  Should  the  latter  be  agreeable  the  union  takes  place, 
perhaps  for  one  night,  perhaps  permanently  if  both  parties  are  unattached. 
Apparently  this  savors  as  much  of  brother  and  sister  exchange  as  it  does 
of  socially  controlled  license. 

Among  the  women  the  custom  is  limited  to  joking,  though  they  go 

9  Strong,  W.  D.,  "Cross-Cousin  Marriage  and  the  Culture  of  the  Northeastern  Algon- 
kian," American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  2  (April-June,  1929),  pp.  277-288 
passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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through  much  the  same  form  of  asking  for  the  other's  "brothers."  The 
Indians  say  that  among  the  women  this  is  only  talk,  whereas  it  actually 
occurs  among  the  men. 

Such  exchanges  as  do  occur  are  always  of  sisters,  never  of  wives  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eskimo.  Quite  possibly  it  is  the  above  custom  which  has  led 
white  observers  to  attribute  gross  immorality  to  the  northern  Algonkians.  So 
far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  the  subject  at  present  is  one  mainly  of  erotic 
joking,  although  it  is  probable  that  among  the  northern  bands  actual  ex- 
changes do  take  place.  During  the  three  months  I  lived,  close  packed,  in 
the  lodges  of  the  Davis  Inlet  band,  not  only  was  general  license  entirely 
lacking,  but  their  personal  modesty  with  me  and  among  themselves  was 
striking.  At  an  earlier  date  when  there  was  more  action  and  less  joking 
in  this  connection  it  would,  however,  have  been  very  easy  for  an  observer 
unaware  of  this  strictly  controlled  exchange  with  its  preliminary  erotic 
joking,  to  conclude  that  general  promiscuity  was  the  rule. 

10.  An  Argument  for  Original  Promiscuity10 

Let  us  attempt  to  visualize  the  sexual  conditions  obtaining  in  a  very  primi- 
tive group,  untrammeled  by  what  we  call  morality  and  even  by  customary 
or  tribal  law. 

In  the  first  place  the  aggregation  or  dispersal  of  the  group  will  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  food  supply;  if  this  is  abundant  the  group  remains  localized 
and  propagates  in  situ;  if  there  are  seasonal  variations  of  the  local  food 
supply  there  will  be  regular  times  for  dispersal  and  for  aggregation.  Should 
the  group  remain  in  situ  there  will  be  facility  for  sexual  promiscuity;  if 
the  dispersals  are  frequent  and  seasonal  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  individual 
couplings,  that  is  a  tendency  towards  the  habit  of  marriage.  For  there  is  a 
natural  sexual  division  of  labor,  and  the  hunter  will  require  a  female  com- 
panion for  the  domestic  side,  that  is  the  root-and-beede  side,  of  the  food 
quest.  This  habit  of  coupling  existing  long  before  there  is  a  recognized 
rite  of  marriage  protected  by  the  tribe,  will  lead  after  much  time  to  marriage 
as  an  institution.  But  in  the  aggregated  group  there  is  facility  for  pro- 
miscuity. Hence  there  will  be  a  possibility  for  marriage  or  permanent 
couplings  to  exist  side  by  side  with  promiscuity. 

It  is  a  fact  that  man  is  gregarious  and  so  the  formation  of  a  society 
permanently  located  as  far  as  the  food  supply  allows,  will  be  the  one  most 
favorable  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  inclination,  favorable  also  to  protection, 
and  to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  From  the  sexual  point  of  view  the 

10  Tucker,  E.  F.  G.,  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4  (October,  1926),  pp.  291- 
298  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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group  divides  into  the  old  of  both  sexes,  the  active  men  and  the  nubile 
women,  and  the  children. 

Under  the  overwhelming  stimulus  of  internal  forces  the  sexes  become 
directed  towards  propagation.  This  impulse  may  be  restrained,  as  with  us, 
by  education,  law,  and  religion;  but  where  these  restraining  forces  are  absent, 
because  under  the  conditions  which  we  are  attempting  to  visualize  they 
have  not  arisen,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  absence  of  promiscuity. 

We  may  roughly  divide  savage  tribes  into  those  who  have  developed  on 
clean  lines,  as  the  Andamese,  or  on  debased  lines,  as  some  of  the  Australian 
savages.  It  is  exactly  among  such  people  that  we  should  expect  vestiges  of 
a  primitive  promiscuity.  And  surely  the  common-sense  conclusion  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  these  practices  is  that  of  the  actual  observers,  Spencer  and 
Gillen,  namely  that  they  represent  (i)  the  present  normal  condition  of  in- 
dividual marriage  with  limited  extensions,  (2)  evidence  at  a  prior  time  of 
actual  group  marriage,  and  (3)  evidence  of  the  existence  at  a  still  earlier 
time  of  even  wider  marital  relations. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  human  being  is  towards  promiscuity.  Such 
inclinations  may  be  inhibited,  but  when  under  the  brutalizing  effects  of 
war  the  veneer  of  civilization  and  religion  becomes  rubbed  off,  the  primitive 
instincts  are  laid  bare.  So,  too,  when  the  higher  mental  levels  have  been 
ablated,  either  temporarily  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  or  permanently 
as  the  result  of  insanity,  these  lower  levels  take  charge  of  such  mental 
operations  as  remain,  and  among  the  insane,  as  cerebral  deterioration  pro- 
ceeds, the  delusions,  actions,  and  conduct  of  the  patient  acquire  a  sexual 
tinge,  likely  to  become  permanent  when  the  acquisitions  and  inhibitory 
powers  of  the  higher  centers  are  completely  destroyed. 

11.  An  Argument  Against  Original  Promiscuity11 

Colonel  Gordon  Tucker's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  consanguine  group 
is  magnificently  physiological  and  achieves  simplicity  by  neglecting  much 
relevant  data.  Because,  the  argument  runs,  man  is  gregarious  and  is  activated 
by  hormones  at  a  time  when  custom  and  religion  are  unknown,  therefore 
he  will  be  promiscuous,  unless,  indeed,  the  accident  of  food  supply  drives 
him  abroad  with  a  root-and-beetle  collecting  woman  whose  charms  as  a 
mate  he  then  begins  for  the  first  time  to  appreciate.  This  theory  seems  to 
me  to  neglect  altogether  the  parental  instinct,  and  to  confuse  the  relation- 
ship between  custom  and  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  biological  principle 
on  the  other. 

We  cannot  argue  that  because  man  is  gregarious  therefore  he  was  pro- 

11  Gilbert,  L.  H.,  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4  (October,  1926),  pp.  299- 
305  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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miscuous.  Men  do  not  run  together  like  a  herd  of  deer;  their  egoistic  im- 
pulses are  too  strongly  developed.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  Colonel  Gordon 
Tucker  when  he  says  that  men,  lacking  customs  and  religion,  lived  for  the 
day  only  and  must  have  been  fickle.  Is  there  not  here  a  misunderstanding 
of  instinctive  behavior?  A  male  bird,  for  instance,  may  live  for  the  day 
only  when  it  is  impelled  by  its  family  instincts  to  carry  through  the  long 
process  of  mating,  nest  building,  and  helping  to  rear  the  young;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  fickle.  Further,  it  is  argued  that  customs  and  religions  arose 
to  impose  restrictions  and  to  create  the  family.  Is  it  not  worth  while  con- 
sidering that  just  because  the  already  existing  institution  of  the  family  was 
threatened  by  the  super-abundance  of  man's  sexual  energy,  that  these  super- 
natural sanctions  were  evolved? 

In  such  a  condition  (promiscuity)  there  is  the  least  possible  chance  of  the 
survival  of  the  species.  Consider  man  of  this  early  time  in  relation  to  his 
environment.  From  the  moment  when  he  left  the  trees  to  which  he  was 
at  least  partially  adapted,  it  was  man  against  the  world,  and  a  very  un- 
pleasant world  inhabited  by  creatures  like  the  saber-toothed  tiger.  Man's 
legs  are  not  swift,  his  arms  are  not  strong;  he  has  relatively  nimble  wits, 
but  no  weapons  except  the  stone  he  picks  up  and  perhaps  partially  adapts. 
Think  of  the  complete  helplessness  of  the  human  infant  at  birth,  and  the 
long  period  of  immaturity,  making  greater  claims  on  protection  than  the 
young  of  any  other  species.  Is  it  likely  that  the  rudimentary  social  organiza- 
tion of  that  time  would  serve  to  protect  the  young?  If  such  a  promiscuous 
society  ever  existed  it  must  have  been  swept  away  by  saber-tooth,  or  by  the 
first  man  who  varied  in  the  direction  of  the  Parental  Instinct. 

We  want  a  much  more  searching  analysis  of  these  customs  which  are 
glibly  claimed  as  vestigial;  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  actively  functioning 
in  their  existing  societies,  there  need  be  no  further  talk  of  fossils. 

Destructive  criticism  is  easy;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  postulate 
group  marriage  to  prove  their  case.  Individual  marriage  we  have  with  us, 
group  marriage  we  do  not  know. 

No,  the  Piltdown  man  may  have  been  promiscuous,  and  the  Lady  of 
Lloyds  may  have  struggled  hard  to  persuade  her  brother  to  do  the  work 
her  sire,  or  rather  group  sires,  should  have  done.  If  so,  and  I  think  it  is 
most  improbable,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the  cause  of  their  extinction. 
Homo  sapiens  is  and  always  has  been  a  married  man. 


PART  IV.  COURTSHIP,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE 

Throughout  the  world  mankind  engages  in  some  form  of  betrothal 
or  courtship.  Marriage  and  divorce  are  likewise  universal.  While  the 
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simplicity  of  family  customs  and  ceremonial  patterns  is  more  or  less 
uniform,  there  is  much  variation  as  details  are  scrutinized.  Do  the 
simpler  peoples  know  what  we  mean  by  conjugal  love?  Has  civilized 
man  in  all  sections  and  levels  of  our  modern  society,  advanced  beyond 
savage  tendencies  in  his  attitudes  and  practices  toward  woman?  The 
following  selections  afford  an  opportunity  for  comparison  between 
various  widely  separated  primitive  groups  and  between  these  and 
civilized  society. 

12.  Betrothal  and  Marriage  in  West  Central  Africa  12 

Marriage  is  a  most  important  event  in  the  Ibo's  life.  From  the  time  that 
boys  and  girls  are  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  marriage  is  set  before 
them  as  the  one  object  to  be  attained.  During  the  earlier  years  it  does  not 
assume  a  serious  aspect,  but  question  any  boy  or  girl,  and  the  answer  is 
certain  to  be  that,  in  due  course,  they  must  marry.  Celibacy  is  an  impossible 
prospect.  Unmarried  persons  of  either  sex,  except  in  special  cases,  are  objects 
of  derision,  and  to  be  childless  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a 
woman.  Hence  a  very  high  value  is  set  upon  marriage. 

Courtship,  as  such,  does  not  exist.  The  word  "love"  is  not  even  found 
in  the  Ibo  language.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  is  "to  look  in  the  eye" 
in  a  favorable  manner.  The  verb  "to  hate"  is  constantly  in  use,  and  there 
is  an  expression  "to  look  in  the  eye"  which  implies  the  reverse  of  love. 

Love,  then,  usually  has  no  part  to  play  in  native  courtship.  Later  a 
substitute  for  love  may  develop  consisting  of  a  certain  amount  of  affection 
or  favor  bestowed  by  the  husband  upon  his  wife.  After  marriage  the  woman 
is  ranked  with  the  other  property  of  the  husband  with  a  proportionate  value 
attached,  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the  cows  and  goats.  Ordinarily  the 
betrothed  girl  raises  no  objection  to  the  prospect  of  marriage,  but  occasionally 
one  will  refuse  to  follow  the  intended  husband  in  spite  of  entreaty  or  applied 
persuasion.  In  such  case  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  man  must  be  refunded 
by  the  guardian  of  the  girl. 

In  due  course  the  marriage  takes  place.  The  man  himself  may  inform  the 
girl's  guardians  that  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  dowry  money, 
or,  as  often  happens,  the  guardians  give  pointed  hints  that,  as  the  girl  is 
now  fully  grown  (in  their  estimation)  it  is  time  for  the  bridegroom  to  fulfil 
the  marriage  contract.  On  the  appointed  day  a  feast  is  prepared — copious 
supplies  of  gin  or  palm  wine  forming  an  essential  feature — at  the  expense 
of  the  bridegroom.  In  the  presence  of  the  relatives  and  others  chiefly  con- 


12  Basden,  G.  T.,  Among  the  Ibos  of  Nigeria,  Ch.  VI  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1 92 1.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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cerned,  the  final  instalment  of  the  dowry  money  is  handed  over;  this  trans- 
action constitutes  the  marriage,  and  the  pair  are  declared  man  and  wife. 
The  bride  receives  presents  from  her  relatives  consisting  of  cooking  utensils 
and,  in  better  class  circles,  perhaps  a  couple  of  goats  and  some  fowls  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  working  capital  of  a  married  woman.  A  rich  father 
will  also  make  his  daughter  a  grant  of  one  or  two  slaves  to  act  as  her  per- 
sonal attendants.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  feast  the  bride  may  ac- 
company her  husband  to  his  house,  but  it  is  more  usual  for  her  to  be  led 
by  some  of  her  girl  friends  to  his  home  after  darkness  has  fallen.  In  some 
parts  there  are  no  marriage  ceremonies,  but  the  girl  simply  joins  the  man 
at  his  house  as  soon  as  the  first  instalment  of  the  dowry  is  paid,  and  they 
are  acknowledged  as  man  and  wife.  The  great  festivities  are  deferred  until 
the  birth  of  the  first  child. 

13.  Courtship  and  Marriage  Among  the  Bantus,  South  Africa  13 

Here  I  translate  and  transcribe  the  formal  ceremonies  associated  with 
courtship  and  marriage  as  written  out  for  me  some  years  ago  by  a  Wemba 
man  in  his  own  native  idiom;  merely  a  simple  statement  on  the  subject,  and 
void  of  decorative  detail. 

"If  a  man  wants  to  marry  a  woman  he  first  of  all  looks  out  a  suitable 
person  himself,  or  on  enquiry  hears  through  others  of  a  likely  partner.  Then 
he  asks  if  she  is  unspoken  for,  and  if  she  is  free  from  any  taint  of  disease, 
acquired  or  inherited.  Then  he  sends  his  go-between,  saying,  'Go  and  ask 
her  if  she  is  willing  to  marry  me,  and  hear  what  she  says.'  The  marriage 
go-between  returns  and  says,  'Yes,  she  is  agreeable.'  In  the  evening  he  who 
wants  to  marry  goes  on  a  visit  himself.  He  says  to  the  girl,  'I  want  you  to 
be  my  wife.'  The  girl  answers,  'Yes,  sir.  I  agree,  provided  you  love  me 
truly.'  The  man  replies,  'Yes,  truly,  lady,  and  no  lie.  I  love  you.'  Then  the 
girl  agrees,  saying,  'All  right,  then,  if  you  love  me,  but  remember  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  polygamous  wife,  for  polygamy  is  not  good  for  a  woman.'  The 
man  answers,  'No,  I  shall  never  marry  another.  I  only  want  to  marry  you.' 
The  girl  consents  again,  saying,  'AH  right,  let  us  marry.'  Then  the  man 
sends  his  go-between  to  the  mother  and  aunts. 

"From  now  on  he  may  begin  to  court  the  girl  with  the  parents'  permission. 
When  the  prospective  son-in-law  has  finished  his  courtship  he  gets  together 
a  marriage  present.  He  hands  it  to  the  go-between,  saying,  'Go  and  arrange 
all  the  business  concerning  the  marriage.'  The  go-between  then  asks,  'Now, 
what  about  the  marriage-day  and  arrangements?'  The  prospective  mother- 
in-law  says,  'But  the  things  for  the  wedding  feast  have  not  yet  been  got 

13  Campbell,  Dugald,  In  the  Heart  of  Bantuland,  Ch.  XIV  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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together.  We  shall  sleep  and  wake  over  to-morrow,  and  then  the  day  after 
shall  be  the  wedding-day.'  Then  the  girl's  marriage  relations  announce  the 
matter  publicly  to  the  whole  village.  When  the  prospective  son-in-law 
arrives  he  greets  them  and  they  give  him  some  beads  and  a  bracelet,  and 
later  an  arrow  which  is  to  pierce  any  seducer  of  his  wife.  When  he  is 
satisfied  he  returns  to  the  village  in  the  evening  and  says,  'Let  them  bring 
me  my  wife  now.'  Then  on  taking  her  away  from  the  mother's  house  they 
first  give  the  girl  a  string  of  beads  and  a  hoe.  She  is  carried  on  the  back  of 
a  strong  woman  [her  wedding  coach]  as  it  is  not  considered  dignified  for 
her  to  walk.  She  must  pretend  to  be  very  reluctant  to  leave  her  mother's 
roof  and  her  maiden  liberties.  At  this  point  the  crowd  of  women  guests 
present  strike  up  a  little  song.  Then  the  men  pay  up  a  girdle  of  pretty  beads 
to  the  bride's  party,  on  receiving  which  they  strike  up  song. 

"The  men  then  pay  up  a  hoe,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  put  to 
bed  and  then  left  alone.  [Wedded  and  bedded  according  to  old  Scotch 
custom.]  In  the  morning  the  elder  women  come  and  fetch  them  out  and 
instruct  them  in  their  duties  thus:  'Now,  my  children,  know  only  each 
other,  you  woman  your  husband,  and  you  man  your  wife.  You  are  married 
now.  See,  man,  that  you  have  only  eyes  for  your  wife  and  don't  be  all  eyes 
for  other  women.'  Then  the  elder  women  rise  and  strike  up  another  little 
song,  thus: 

'A  young  bride  is  proud,  is  proud, 
And  on  the  marriage  bed  she's  proud. 
We  dance  at  your  wedding,  little  bride, 

Though  we  don't  know  the  man  you've  married.' 

They  put  the  food  down  at  the  house  and  the  bridegroom  calls  the  go- 
between  and  the  principal  elders  to  come  and  share  the  feast.  Returning 
the  empty  dishes  the  men  put  a  new  hoe  and  dress  or  nice  cloths  into  them 
— a  present  for  the  women-folk.  The  bridegroom  pays  the  go-between  his 
fees,  after  which  the  marriage  is  over  and  the  ceremonies  are  ended." 

14.  Early  Marriage  in  North  Rhodesia  14 

Native  girls  are  courted  and  wed  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen: 
i.e.  always  before  they  have  attained  puberty  and  often  as  many  as  three  or 
four  years  before  menstruation.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  wives 
for  two  years  before  they  are  even  capable  of  coitus.  The  reasons  for  this  are: 

(a)  A  girl's  parents  are  disposed  to  realize  her  marriageable  value  as  early 

14  Melland,  F.  H.,  In  Witch  Bound  Africa,  pp.  50-67  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1923.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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as  possible:  her  being  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  wife  does  not 
appear  to  detract  from  her  value. 

(b)  In  a  polygamous  country  there  is  no  plethora  of  marriageable  girls: 
men  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  secure  their  wives  in  advance  of  the 
wives'  full  capacity  for  wifehood;  i.e.  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  safely 
out  of  infancy  and  its  dangers,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  developing  into 
normal  women. 

(c)  Men  marry  child  wives  as  being  more  tractable  for  training  to  their 
duties  and  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  that  is  in  man. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  native  children  begin  at  a  very  tender  age 
to  probe  the  mysteries  of  life.  Sexual  pleasure,  or  rather  performance,  is  an 
everyday  affair  to  urchins  from  the  age  of  six — out  of  sight,  as  a  rule,  of  their 
elders.  It  follows  that  by  this  early  practice  girls  are  adapted  for  marriage 
both  mentally  and  physiologically  far  earlier  than  they  are  in  societies  where 
practical  sexuality  among  children  is  effectually  discouraged. 

There  is  very  often  a  probationary  period  of  cohabiting  before  the  mar- 
riage; and  this  may  be  before  or  after  the  parents  have  been  approached. 
In  some  cases  the  probationary  period  is  spun  out  for  a  considerable  time, 
possibly  with  a  view  to  postponing  the  obligations  that  a  man  has  towards 
his  wife's  relations.  During  this  period  the  man  will  build  a  rough  hut  (or 
borrow  a  hut)  in  his  "fiancee's"  village  and  will  live  there  openly  with  her. 
If  it  comes  to  nothing  he  gives  her  a  small  present  and  moves  on  to  try  his 
luck  elsewhere. 

The  actual  ceremony  of  betrothal  and  marriage  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  man  chooses  his  own  bride,  approaches  her  parents  and  suggests  mar- 
riage. If  they  agree 

2.  He  returns  to  his  own  home,  and  sends  his  mother  and  sisters  with  the 
marriage  gifts. 

3.  On  their  arrival  they  go  to  the  girl's  parents  and  ask  if  she  be  of  good 
character:  the  answer  being  in  the  affirmative  the  marriage  is  arranged. 

4.  These  ambassadors  then  return  to  their  home  and  tell  the  man,  who  then 
goes  back  to  the  girl's  village  with  his  brothers,  sisters  and  brothers-in- 
law  (if  any). 

5.  The  girl's  people  provide  a  spare  hut — or,  if  none  be  available,  her  grand- 
mother's hut. 

6.  At  night  the  girl  is  taken  to  this  hut  and  then  the  man  is  fetched  and  is 
taken  there  too.  The  first  night  is  called  \ula]i\a — no  connection  takes 
place. 

7.  At  dawn  the  bride's  mother  cooks  a  big  bowl  of  porridge  (called  chipu- 
nuna  wu\ala,  signifying  that  the  bridegroom  can  possess  his  bride)  and 
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takes  it  to  the  bridal  hut.  The  bride  thereupon  leaves  the  hut;  the  husband 
remains,  but  does  not  eat. 

8.  The  following  day  the  marriage  is  consummated. 

9.  The  man  is  never  allowed  to  look  his  mother-in-law  in  the  face. 

15.  Courtship,  Marriage,  and  Divorce  in  Borneo  15 

Among  the  pagan  races  of  Borneo  much  greater  facilities  for  courtship 
are  allowed  than  among  the  Mohammedans,  though  the  women  of  the 
Mohammedan  tribes  are  free  as  compared  with  their  sisters  in  other  countries. 
The  Sea  Dyak  lover  visits  his  inamorata  stealthily  by  night,  when  the  family 
are  supposed  to  be  asleep,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  visits  are  usually 
known  to  the  girl's  relations  and  connived  at.  It  is  said  that  this  method  of 
courting  seldom  results  in  immorality.  Sarebas  Dyaks  have  now,  however, 
given  me  a  different  account.  One  man  informed  me  that  if  the  parents 
of  a  girl  did  not  connive  at  her  responding  to  her  lover's  advances  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  the  girl  marrying.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  Dusun  methods  of  courting  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dyaks,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  nocturnal  visits  are  not 
always  so  blameless. 

At  Tuaran,  where  many  of  the  youths  and  young  men  wear  long  hair,  it 
is  customary  for  the  maidens  to  search  for  insects  among  her  lover's  locks, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  are  often  eaten!  In  some  villages  of  the  Tempassuk 
it  is  usual  for  a  man,  when  he  wishes  to  notify  the  parents  of  a  girl  that  he 
intends  to  court  their  daughter,  to  take  off  his  coat  and  hang  it  up  near 
the  door  of  the  house. 

Marriages,  especially  those  of  the  children  of  people  of  importance,  are 
often  arranged  at  an  early  age.  The  chief  negotiations  which  must  be  gone 
through  before  marriage  can  take  place  are  concerned  with  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  berian  (lit.  a  giving),  which  must  be  property. 

Monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  but  I  occasionally  heard  of  a  man  with 
two  wives.  Shortly  before  I  left  the  Tempassuk,  Yompo,  a  young  headman 
of  Kiau,  was  meditating  taking  a  second  wife,  as  his  first  had  proved  barren; 
but  probably  he  would  divorce  his  old  wife  before  taking  a  new  one,  since 
divorce  is  easy,  and  depends  only  on  the  husband's  wish. 

If  a  man  divorces  his  wife  on  account  of  some  serious  fault  on  her  part, 
he  can  obtain  the  return  of  at  least  a  part  of  her  berian'  from  her  relations, 
but  if  he  sends  away  his  wife  merely  at  his  own  wish,  the  berian  cannot  be 
recovered.  The  berian  paid  for  a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman  is  about  half 
that  for  a  virgin. 

15  Evans,  I.  H.  N.,  Among  Primitive  Peoples  in  Borneo,  Ch.  XIII  passim.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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1 6.  The  Family  in  the  Largest  of  the  Southern 
Philippine  Islands  16 

In  his  choice  of  a  wife  the  man  is  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  wishes 
of  his  relatives,  but  the  woman  is  given  no  option.  There  are  no  antenuptial 
relations  between  the  pair,  the  marriage  contract  and  all  arrangements  being 
made  by  their  respective  relatives.  The  transactions  usually  cover  years. 

The  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rice  between  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom.  This  is  followed  by  a  religious  rite  that  consists  mainly 
in  determining  by  divination  the  fate  of  the  couple. 

A  marriage  is  sometimes  effected  by  capture,  usually,  I  think,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  woman. 

Polygamy  is  a  recognized  institution,  but  is  comparatively  rare  except 
among  those  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth  wife.  It  presupposes  the  consent  of  the  first  wife,  who  always 
retains  and  maintains  her  position,  there  being  no  jealousy,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  and  few  domestic  broils.  Polyandry  is  considered  swinish, 
and  concubinage  is  unknown.  Divorce  is  not  in  accord  with  tribal  customs. 
The  same  holds  true  for  prostitution. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  practice  of  endogamy  which  is  so  widespread 
among  the  Oceanic  peoples.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Manobo  marries  within 
his  own  tribe. 

Faithfulness  to  the  marriage  ties  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
Manoboland.  Adultery  is  extremely  rare.  The  husband  lives,  at  least  during 
the  first  part  of  the  married  life,  with  his  father-in-law,  and  displays  towards 
his  parent-in-law  the  same  feeling  that  he  entertains  for  his  own  parents. 

The  desire  for  children  is  strong.  Hence  voluntary  abortion  and  infanticide 
are  unknown. 

The  child  is  named,  without  any  ceremony,  after  some  ancestor,  or 
famous  Manobo,  or  occasionally  receives  a  name  indicative  of  some  thing 
which  happened  at  the  time  of  the  birth.  He  is  treated  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  lack  of  restraint.  As  he  grows  up  he  learns  the  ways  of  the 
forest,  and  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  is  a  full-fledged  little  man.  If  the 
child  is  a  girl,  she  helps  her  mother  from  the  first  moment  that  she  is  able  to 
be  of  any  service. 

The  elder  brother  takes  possession  of  the  property  of  his  deceased  brother, 
unless  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  is  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  capable  of 
managing  the  household.  In  case  the  deceased  did  not  have  a  brother,  a 

16  Garvan,  J.  M.,  "A  Survey  of  the  Material  and  Sociological  Culture  of  the  Manobo  of 
Eastern  Mindanao,"  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  4  (October-December, 
!927)>  PP-  568-604  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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brother-in-law  or  son-in-law  becomes  the  representative  of  the  household. 
The  eldest  son  inherits  his  father's  debts  and  must  pay  them. 

There  is  so  little  property  in  the  ordinary  Manobo  home  that  there  are 
no  disputes  as  to  the  inheritance.  After  a  death  the  house  is  abandoned 
and  the  grief-stricken  relatives  scurry  off  with  their  baskets,  mats,  and 
simple  utensils  to  make  another  home  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  forest. 

The  relations  both  prenuptial  and  postnuptial  between  the  sexes  are  of 
the  strictest  kind.  All  evil  conduct  from  adultery  down  to  immodest  gazing 
is  punished  with  appropriate  fines  and  even  with  death.  The  fines  vary 
from  the  equivalent  of  three  slaves  down  to  that  of  a  few  pesos. 

The  father  has  theoretically  full  power  over  his  wife  and  children,  but 
in  practice  his  domestic  jurisdiction  is  of  the  most  lenient  kind.  Marital 
affection  and  filial  devotion  reign  in  the  household. 

17.  Elopement  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Islands  17 

Paying  court  to  the  girls  and  women  in  Mekeo  and  Roro,  whether  with 
a  view  to  ultimate  marriage  or  merely  for  present  amusement,  is  the  con- 
stant thought  and  chief  diversion  of  every  young  Mekeo  man  who  respects 
himself;  and  in  his  old  age  he  will  relate  with  pride  his  successful  efforts 
to  induce  a  girl  to  leave  her  relations,  or  a  married  woman  her  husband, 
and  to  come  away  with  him. 

The  young  man  so  enjoying  himself  must  submit  to  various  restrictions, 
without  which  he  will  not  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  the  girls  and  women. 

A  boy  may  marry  at  the  age  of  about  thirteen,  and  a  girl  at  ten;  but  as 
a  rule  the  youngest  ages  would  be  more  like  eighteen  for  a  boy  and  sixteen 
for  a  girl. 

Mekeo  marriages  are  governed  by  a  rule  of  exogamy,  which  makes  it 
improper  for  a  man  to  marry  a  girl  of  his  own  clan,  of  whatever  village 
she  may  be,  though  he  may  marry  a  girl  of  his  own  village,  who  is  not  of 
his  clan. 

Elopements  often  occur.  The  girl  will  probably  steal  some  of  her  parents' 
property,  and  the  pair  go  off  together  to  another  village,  or  into  the  bush, 
and  remain  there  until  the  anger  of  the  girl's  parents  has  been  appeased, 
which  may  be  in  two  or  three  days  or  not  for  months.  The  propitiation  of 
the  girl's  parents  is  effected  by  the  relatives  of  the  boy  offering  a  marriage 
price  of  articles  and  pigs;  but  in  the  case  of  an  elopement  the  price  is  not 
so  great  as  it  is  in  a  regular  marriage,  as  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  shame 
in  the  girl's  family.  The  raiding  by  the  girl's  relatives  takes  place  as  in  the 

17  Williamson,  R.  W.,  The  Ways  of  the  South  Sea  Savage,  pp.  127-134  passim.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  191 4.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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case  of  a  proper  marriage,  but  there  is  no  further  ceremony,  and  the  sub- 
sequent interchange  between  the  two  families  and  feasts  do  not  occur. 

1 8.  Rules  and  Rites  in  the  Trobriand  Islands  18 
(See  also  Selection  6) 

Marriage  is  totemic.  There  are  four  totems  in  the  Trobriands,  symbolized 
by  four  species  of  birds.  It  is  rigorously  tabu  for  members  of  the  same  totem 
to  intermarry,  and  it  is  even  regarded  as  highly  immoral  for  them  to  have 
intrigues;  in  fact,  a  couple  who  disobeyed  this  law  would  be  ostracized  and 
compelled  to  live  beyond  the  borders  of  their  village. 

When  a  man  marries,  his  wife  brings  property  into  the  family,  for  her 
family  has  to  contribute  to  the  new  household  in  a  very  substantial  manner; 
and  it  also  becomes  obligatory  for  her  relatives  to  execute  all  manner  of 
services  for  the  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  has  no  claim  to 
his  wife's  property.  Husband  and  wife  own  their  things  separately,  each 
controlling  a  part  of  the  household  property,  and  when  one  of  them  dies 
that  share  of  the  goods  goes  back  to  his  or  her  relatives. 

A  wife  is  therefore  a  source  of  considerable  power  and  wealth,  particularly 
in  the  "upper  classes."  This,  in  fact,  is,  in  a  large  degree,  the  objective  of  a 
chief  in  possessing  a  multitude  of  wives:  he  not  only  acquires  wealth,  but 
he  has  all  the  relatives  of  the  wives  compelled  to  work  for  him  at  more 
or  less  recognized  rates  of  pay.  Of  course,  he  will  also  choose  a  wife  or  two 
at  the  dictation  of  his  heart,  but  the  majority  come  in  answer  to  a  more 
material  call. 

Among  the  commoners  only  one  wife  is  permitted  by  the  tribal  laws. 
The  majority  of  marriages  are  love-matches.  Although  considerable  laxity 
is  allowed  before  marriage,  the  regulations  of  married  life  are  very  strict: 
faithfulness  is  the  rule  and  husbands  are  required  to  treat  their  wives  well 
and  with  consideration,  as  otherwise  the  wife  may  return  to  her  family,  to- 
gether with  her  children  and  her  property. 

Marriage  is  accompanied  by  hardly  any  public  ceremony  or  rite.  The 
bride's  mother,  as  soon  as  the  wedding  is  arranged,  places  three  large  pieces 
of  dead  coral  in  the  man's  hut  as  a  stand  for  the  family  cooking-pot;  and 
these  stones  are  always  regarded  as  sacred,  to  such  an  extent  that  if  at  any 
time  the  husband  in  a  fit  of  temper  were  to  throw  either  pot  or  stone  out 
of  the  hut,  the  wife  would  immediately  leave  him  and  would  not  return. 
But  apart  from  the  placing  of  the  stones  and  an  exchange  of  gifts  between 
the  husband  and  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  there  is  no  formal  ceremony; 
the  wife  simply  joins  the  man,  and  they  "set  up  house"  together. 

18  Silas,  Ellis,  A  Primitive  Arcadia,  pp.  149-152  passim.  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1926.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  majority  of  these  marriages  appear  to  be  successful.  In  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  the  man  and  wife  live  happily  together  until  one  of  them 
dies,  the  husband  frequently  making  presents  to  his  wife — a  marked  ex- 
pression of  devotion,  since  no  return  gift  is  expected. 

Divorce  is  associated  with  no  definite  rite,  any  more  than  is  marriage.  The 
husband  or  the  wife  just  leaves  the  hut  and  returns  to  his  or  her  relatives, 
the  gifts  or  their  equivalent  which  were  exchanged  at  the  marriage  are 
returned,  and  that  ends  the  matter.  Either  party  is  free  to  marry  again 
without  delay. 

One  of  the  strangest  beliefs  of  the  Trobrianders  concerns  the  father's  rela- 
tion to  his  children.  Physiological  fatherhood  is  unknown,  the  accepted  theory 
being  that  all  children  come  from  the  spirit-world. 

This  theory  that  the  father  is  not  related  to  his  children  is  probably  the 
reason  why  all  inheritance  among  the  Trobrianders  is  matrilineal,  as  it  thus 
fixes  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  upon  a  definite  person. 
The  mother's  eldest  brother  is  the  legal  guardian  of  her  children. 

Nevertheless,  the  father  is  usually  passionately  fond  of  his  children;  he 
trains  them  and  takes  them  on  his  fishing  and  other  expeditions,  and  if  a 
sacrifice  has  to  be  made  for  them  it  is  he,  and  not  the  legal  guardian,  who 
makes  it.  Moreover,  while  the  father  gives  presents  to  his  children,  anything 
procured  from  the  uncle  during  the  father's  lifetime  would  have  to  be 
paid  for. 

Trobrianders  do  not  rear  large  families;  four  is  considered  a  quiverful  and 
seven  a  remarkable  number. 

The  education  of  the  children  is  a  very  important  matter  and  is  arranged 
on  a  very  thorough  system.  From  infancy  the  girls  are  instructed  in  the 
domestic  arts;  they  are  taught  to  make  their  little  skirts,  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  cooking,  and  shown  how  to  do  all  the  work  which  is  the 
woman's  share  in  tribal  life.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  everything  that 
relates  to  men's  work:  fishing,  building  and  sailing  canoes,  gardening  work 
and  hut-building.  No  slovenliness  is  allowed,  for  they  must  become  efficient 
in  whatever  trade  they  are  to  follow. 

19.  Probationary  Courtship  and  Other  Phases  of  Family 
Life  Among  the  Eskimos  of  the  Bering  Sea  19 

Marriage  conditions  have  probably  been  considerably  changed  from  what 
they  were  when  the  island  was  more  populous  and  there  was  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  equality  in  numbers  between  the  sexes.  It  is  probable  that  the 

19  Moore,  R.  D.,  "Social  Life  of  the  Eskimo  of  Saint  Lawrence  Island,"  American 
Anthropologist,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3  (July-September,  1923),  pp.  367-374  passim.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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wishes  of  the  young  people  are  more  respected  now  than  formerly,  due,  in 
the  main,  to  white  influences. 

At  present  the  girls  usually  marry  soon  after  puberty,  though  there  were 
several  unmarried  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  when  the  writer  was 
on  the  island.  However,  with  one  possible  exception,  these  were  engaged  at 
the  time.  There  was  one  unmarried  woman  past  thirty,  but  as  she  had  the 
well-deserved  reputation  of  being  a  shrew,  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  will 
remain  unmarried  throughout  life.  Among  the  men,  marriage  usually  takes 
place  at  about  the  same  age  as  with  ourselves,  but  the  males  would  probably 
marry  at  an  earlier  age  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  more  of  them 
than  of  the  females.  A  young  man  of  about  thirty  told  me  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  a  trip  to  King  Island  soon  to  get  a  wife.  There  are  two  men 
who  have  two  wives  each  and  formerly,  when  there  was  less  disproportion 
between  the  sexes,  polygamy  was  common,  as  it  is  today  among  their  close 
kin  who  live  across  the  channel  at  Indian  Point,  Siberia — one  man  there 
being  the  possessor  of  six  wives.  After  the  death  of  a  married  man,  his 
brother  is  expected  to  marry  the  widow  and  care  for  the  family.  In  marriages 
of  this  sort,  there  is  often  marked  disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  husband  and 
wife.  Marriages  are  usually  arranged  by  the  fathers  of  the  young  people, 
the  boy's  father  calling  upon  the  girl's,  taking  with  him  a  substantial  present. 
If  all  is  satisfactory  the  young  man  goes  to  live  at  the  girl's  home  and  works 
for  her  father,  usually  for  a  year,  but  sometimes  much  longer.  If  at  the  end 
of  his  probation  he  is  considered  a  desirable  son-in-law,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  the  young  woman  to  his  home  and  she  becomes  his  wife.  The  writer 
could  learn  of  no  marriage  ceremony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  young  man 
is  not  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl's  father  he  must  return  to  his  home 
without  either  wife  or  compensation  for  his  one,  two  or  three  years'  labor. 
A  widow  often  becomes  the  wife  of  a  man,  who  may  or  may  not  be  married 
already,  simply  by  going  to  his  home  to  live  at  his  invitation.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  a  girl  who  has  been  left  an  orphan.  It  was  formerly  an  occasional 
practice  for  a  man  to  steal  the  wife  of  someone  in  a  neighboring  village. 
Furious  fights  often  resulted  between  the  two  men  because  of  it,  and  at 
times  their  respective  villages  were  involved  in  bitter  wars.  It  is  said  that 
the  woman  usually  preferred  to  go  with  the  victor. 

The  women  are  generally  well  treated.  In  the  few  cases  where  husband 
and  wife  cannot  agree  a  separation  results.  The  writer  learned  of  two  such, 
in  one  of  which  the  husband  was  an  orphan  and  hence  became  homeless, 
and  for  this  reason  the  woman  and  her  father  ultimately  permitted  him  to 
return.  Generally  speaking,  family  dissensions  have  about  the  same  origin 
as  among  ourselves,  though  the  various  factors  are  not  active  in  the  same 
degree. 
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The  Saint  Lawrence  Islander  is  very  fond  of  his  family.  He  spares  the 
rod,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  spoil  the  child.  The  older  members  of  the 
family,  especially  fathers  and  older  uncles,  are  treated  with  extreme  reverence 
and  respect,  accorded  them  because  of  their  age  and  the  wisdom  garnered 
from  years  of  experience.  To  make  a  request  of  an  old  man  is  not  common, 
to  give  him  advice,  the  height  of  impertinence,  and  to  command  him  un- 
thinkable. 

Generally  speaking  the  native  loves  his  wife  and  treats  her  well,  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  his  neighbor's  wife  whom  he  loves  and  he  often  sees 
no  reason  for  concealing  the  fact.  The  sexual  life  of  these  people  at  first 
strikes  one  as  extremely  loose,  but  on  further  consideration  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  temper  his  judgment  considerably  in  this  matter.  Initial  impres- 
sions will  invariably  give  one  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  extent  of  their 
immorality.  Belonging  to  a  "natural"  race  free  from  the  restraining  influences 
caused  by  fear  of  social  ostracism  or  condemnation  of  public  opinion,  and 
with  ideas  of  modesty  and  propriety  different  from  our  own,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Islander  makes  no  great  effort  to  conceal  his  sexual  life.  The 
civilized  white  observer  often  passes  judgment  upon  the  uncivilized  after 
comparing  only  the  manifest  immorality  of  the  two  races,  apparently  in- 
nocent of  the  true  condition  among  his  own  people.  These  Eskimos  are 
on  the  average  not  so  far  below  our  own  race  in  morality  as  in  the  matter 
of  concealment. 

20.  Marriage  Procedures  of  a  Pueblo  Indian  Group  20 

As  in  other  pueblos,  monogamy  is  the  rule.  A  boy  will  tell  his  father 
when  he  wants  to  marry.  He  informs  his  relatives.  The  father  visits  the  girl's 
father  who  in  turn  notifies  his  relatives.  A  few  nights  later  all  the  boy's 
relatives  meet  at  his  house.  That  same  night  the  girl's  relatives,  clan  mates 
of  her  parents,  meet  at  her  house.  Each  group  is  asked  for  their  consent. 
The  girl's  father  then  goes  over  to  the  boy's  house  and  tells  him  he  can 
have  the  girl. 

The  relatives  of  the  boy  and  girl  prepare  for  the  wedding  feast,  the  girl's 
people  baking  at  her  house,  the  boy's  at  his.  First  the  girl  and  her  relatives 
go  over  to  the  boy's  house  and  feast  there.  Later  they  all  return  to  the  girl's 
house  and  feast  there.  Today  this  is  considered  as  a  preliminary  ceremony 
to  the  church  wedding,  but  formerly  these  exchanges  sanctioned  the  mar- 
riage. The  boy  gives  the  girl  all  her  wedding  clothes.  Formerly,  after  the 
wedding  the  boy  and  girl  would  live  at  the  home  of  the  girl's  mother.  Today 

20  Goldfrank,  Esther  Schirr,  "The  Social  and  Ceremonial  Organization  of  Cochiti," 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  No.  33  (1927),  p.  84.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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they  usually  stay  there  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
customary  for  the  boy  to  build  his  own  home  and  take  his  wife  there. 


21.  Polygyny  and  Levirate  in  North  Rhodesia21 

The  Ba-Kaonde  are  polygamous  (strictly  speaking  they  are  polygynous, 
for  polyandry  is  not  recognized). 

Polygyny,  however,  is  not  particularly  common — being  restricted  by 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  only  as 
thirty-seven  to  thirty-one  so  that  there  are  not  many  superfluous  women. 
Secondly,  the  custom  known  as  martrilocal  residence,  i.e.  that  the  bride- 
groom has  to  reside  in  the  village  of  his  wife's  mother,  tends  to  check 
plurality  of  wives.  As  the  residence  at  the  mother-in-law's  need  not  be  con- 
tinuous it  is  not  an  absolute  veto;  but,  coupled  with  the  obligations  to  be 
fulfilled,  it  certainly  does  tend  to  limit  polygyny. 

The  actual  figures,  according  to  our  census,  as  regards  married  people  in 
the  tribe,  are:  Men  with  one  wife,  4778;  with  two  wives,  11 10;  with  three 
wives,  100;  with  four  wives,  15;  with  five  wives,  4;  with  six  wives,  2.  The 
above  figures  include  women  married  and  women  inherited,  for  the  custom 
of  inheriting  through  the  levirate  (i.e.  when  a  man  dies  his  brother  suc- 
ceeds to  his  wives)  is  locally  observed.  It  is  regretted  that  the  proportion  of 
inherited  wives  cannot  be  ascertained.  Most  of  the  real  pluralists  are  chiefs 
or  important  headmen.  Generally  speaking  the  wives  get  on  fairly  well 
together  (each  has  her  own  hut)  though,  naturally,  jealousy  and  bickerings 
are  not  unknown.  When  the  older  and  less  well  favored  wife  is  neglected 
on  account  of  the  attractions  of  a  new  acquisition  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
may  occur;  but  on  the  whole  things  go  quite  smoothly. 


Polygamy  is  favored  and  fostered  equally  by  men  and  women;  in  some 
respects  the  latter  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  system.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber this  fact,  especially  in  dealing  with  any  attempt  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  the  custom.  The  ambition  of  every  Ibo  man  is  to 
become  a  polygamist,  and  he  adds  to  the  number  of  his  wives  as  circum- 
stances permit.  They  are  an  indication  of  social  standing  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, signs  of  affluence;  in  any  case,  they  are  counted  as  sound  investments. 

21  Melland,  F.  H.,  In  Witch  Bound  Africa,  pp.  50-67.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1923. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

22  Basden,  G.  T.,  Among  the  Ibos  of  Nigeria,  Ch.  IX  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1 92 1.  Reprinted  by  permission, 
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Whilst  polygamy  is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  social  economy 
of  the  Ibos,  yet  in  actual  fact  one  wife  only  is  specifically  acknowledged. 
In  native  law  the  first  wife  alone  is  granted  the  position  and  rights  of  a 
legal  wife.  She  alone  bears  the  title  of  "anasi"  and,  in  virtue  thereof,  is  ac- 
corded a  measure  of  respect  vastly  superior  to  that  given  to  any  of  the  addi- 
tional wives.  Her  standing  also  endows  her  with  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  life  and  affairs  of  her  husband. 

A  first  wife  retains  her  position  throughout  life;  she  dominates  the  house- 
hold and  has  more  or  less  control  over  all  other  wives  who  may  be  added 
to  the  establishment.  The  second  wife  may  be  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the 
first,  and  with  her  active  cooperation,  or  the  man  may  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. This  generally  follows  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  It  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  disgrace,  but  an  actual  abomination  (nsaw),  for  an  Ibo  woman 
to  bear  children  at  shorter  intervals  than  about  three  years.  Should  a  second 
child  be  born  within  the  proscribed  period  the  theory  is  held  that  it  must 
inevitably  be  weak  and  sickly  and  its  chances  jeopardized,  as  no  mother  is 
considered  capable  of  nourishing  two  children  simultaneously.  Artificial 
feeding  is  unknown,  hence  there  can  be  no  relief  for  the  mother  from  the 
duty  of  suckling  her  child.  There  are  herds  of  cows  and  goats,  but  neither 
are  ever  milked,  and,  if  they  were,  the  Ibo  would  not  make  use  of  the  milk, 
the  very  idea  being  disgustingly  repulsive  to  the  native  mind. 

The  result  is  that,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  wife  is  not  supposed  to 
cohabit  with  her  husband  for  a  lengthy  period,  and  theoretically  (but  by  no 
means  in  fact),  they  live  separate  lives.  This  state  of  affairs  does  not  satisfy 
the  man  and  he  seeks  to  remedy  it  by  procuring  another  wife.  This  action 
will  engender  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  number  one;  indeed,  as  stated  above, 
she  most  probably  suggests  the  idea,  and  will  gladly  assist  in  raising  the 
dowry  money. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  for  polygamy,  viz.  that  a  woman  is 
not  content  to  remain  the  sole  wife  of  a  man.  An  only  wife  considers  herself 
placed  in  an  unenviable  and  humiliating  position.  It  is  also  lonely,  as  the 
sexes  are  not  companions  one  to  another.  Again,  as  the  sole  wife  she  has  to 
bear  the  whole  of  the  domestic  burdens  of  the  household,  and  that  prospect 
does  not  appeal  to  her.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  companionship,  and  to 
secure  relief  in  her  daily  tasks,  the  first  wife  will  willingly  render  assistance 
in  bringing  a  second  into  the  establishment.  The  average  number  is  from 
three  to  five.*  Some  men,  perforce,  must  be  content  with  one,  whilst  rich 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  author  here  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  the  relatively 
few  cases  where  plurality  of  wives  obtains,  there  are  from  three  to  five.  Otherwise  the 
question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  many  available  women. 
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men,  and  especially  kings  and  chiefs,  will  increase  the  number  up  to  twenty 
and,  in  certain  instances,  they  have  numbered  nearer  two  hundred.  The 
great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  system  is  supported  by  both  sexes. 

23.  Polygyny  in  Tropical  South  Africa  23 

That  the  native  is  a  polygamist,  simply  means  that  he  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  peculiar  forms  of  vice  patent  to  the  habit.  It  has  made  him  a 
sensualist.  The  custom  has  grown  out  of  lust:  sexual  and  social.  Also 
plurality  of  wives  makes  a  Negro  big  and  important  among  his  fellows.  His 
subsistence  is  more  sure,  too,  because  there  are  more  to  farm  for  him,  and 
more  to  feed  him.  He  says  that  to  own  but  one  wife  is  as  big  a  risk  as  to 
own  only  one  belt  for  palm  climbing.  If  it  breaks  "you  are  done  for." 
Polygamy  is  his  insurance  against  such  a  calamity. 

The  women  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  practice  of  polygamy.  They 
are  driven  by  fetich  delusions,  after  childbirth,  to  isolate  themselves  from 
their  husbands  for  three  years,  or  even  five,  during  which  time  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife  can  pass  the  gulf  which  a  stupid  habit  has  thrust  between 
them.  To  bridge  the  period  of  separation  the  Negro  multiplies  his  wives. 

24.  Polygyny  and  Polyandry  (Polygamy)   in  South  Africa  2* 

I  think,  however,  that  the  question  of  polygamy  with  many  other  dif- 
ficult questions  will,  from  the  Negro  view-point,  be  settled  in  time  as  Afri- 
can civilization  advances,  just  as  such  questions  were  settled  by  Britons  in 
early  days  when  polyandry  obtained,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  one  woman 
to  be  wife  to  all  the  brothers  in  the  family.  To  put  the  clock  back,  Briton 
and  Bantu  had  much  in  common  both  as  to  laws,  customs,  and  the  moral 
code.  Jerome  tells  of  the  cannibalism  of  the  early  Britons  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  who  were  no  whit  behind  the  cannibals  of  the  Congo.  Does  polygamy 
produce  better  and  bigger  families?  I  have  seen  a  monogamous  wife  with 
a  family  of  ten,  and  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  barren  polygamous  wives. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  tribal  polyandry  is  practiced  by  the  Luena 
of  Angola,  and  I  believe  that  the  neighboring  Lunda  tribe  also  practice  it. 
Evidences  of  the  general  practice  of  polyandry  by  Luena  women  are  seen 
everywhere  and  they  have  an  intricate  and  secret  code  of  assignation  signals 
by  which  any  woman  may  call  to  her  any  man  she  may  choose  pro  tern. 
Young  boys  are  used  by  these  women  as  "go-betweens,"  and  thus  as  they 
grow  up  they  drift  into  the  universally  recognized  practices  of  their  elders. 

23  Claridge,  G.  C,  Wild  Bush  Tribes  of  Tropical  Africa,  pp.  81-104  passim.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

24  Campbell,  Dugald,  In  the  Heart  of  Bantuland,  pp.  159-163  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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25.  Polygyny  and  Levirate  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Islands  25 

Polygamy  is  practiced  among  the  Mekeo  people;  but  the  number  of  wives 
rarely  extends  beyond  three,  and  generally  only  wealthy  men  can  afford  the 
luxury.  The  ceremony  on  a  marriage  with  a  second  wife  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  on  marriage  with  the  first;  but  on  the  second  wife  coming  to  the 
man's  house  the  first  wife  will  often  leave  it,  and  he  has,  if  possible,  to 
appease  her  and  induce  her  to  return.  One  factor  which  makes  for  polygamy 
is  the  right  of  the  eldest  brother  or  nearest  male  relative  (married  or  single) 
of  a  dead  man  to  have  his  wife.  This  right  may  not  be  exercised  for  years 
or  at  all.  The  relative  may  give  up  his  right  to  anyone  else,  or  he  may 
during  a  considerable  interval  go  with  the  woman  in  the  gardens  and  the 
bush,  and  perhaps  ultimately  bring  her  openly  to  his  house  as  his  recognized 
wife.  Her  entry  to  her  new  home,  even  if  agreed  to  by  the  first  wife,  is  not, 
however,  a  peaceable  one — at  all  events  in  form.  The  husband  has  with  him 
a  number  of  his  male  friends,  all  armed  with  sticks,  and  the  party,  on 
reaching  the  house,  find  the  first  wife  there,  and  with  her  all  her  women 
friends,  and  possibly  some  of  her  male  relatives,  all  armed  with  sticks.  A 
fight,  generally  only  a  sham  one,  takes  place  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  the  first  wife's  party  try  to  defend  the  house  against  the  entry  of  the 
second  wife,  and  the  husband's  party,  acting  only  on  the  defensive,  support 
her  in  her  effort  to  get  on  to  the  verandah  platform  of  the  house.  When 
once  she  is  seated  on  the  platform  her  position  is  confirmed,  and  the 
struggle  ceases. 

26.  Grounds  for  Divorce  in  North  Rhodesia  26 

Divorce  is  fairly  common,  and  seems  always  to  have  been  common.  If 
there  is  a  tendency  to  greater  frequency  it  is  probably  only  in  cases  of  "mu- 
tual consent"  with  no  special  grievance,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  none  that 
is  quoted.  The  Ba-Kaonde  have  very  clear  and  well-defined  rules  as  to 
what  constitutes  grounds  for  divorce  apart  from  "mutual  consent." 

Grounds  for  Divorce 

The  Man  The  Woman 

(a)  If,  after  a  reasonable  time   (vari-       (a)  Impotence, 
able)    her  parents  refuse  to  allow 
him  to  take  her  to  his  home. 


25  Williamson,  R.  W.,  The  Ways  of  the  South  Sea  Savage,  pp.  127-134  passim.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  191 4.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

26  Melland,  F.  H.,  In  Witch  Bound  Africa,  pp.  50-67  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1923.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Grounds  for  Divorce   (continued) 


The  Man 
parents-in-law 


abuse    him 


(b)  If    his 
continually. 

(c)  If  she  does  not  cook  food  for  his 
friends. 

(d)  If  she  does  not  make  beer. 


The  Woman 

(b)  Failure  to  do  his  garden  work. 

(c)  Failure  to  clothe  her. 

(d)  If  after  the  death  of  a  child  of 
theirs  it  be  indicated  by  divination 
that  he,  or  some  member  of  his 
family,  is  to  blame;  and  if  when  so 
indicated  he  refuses  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary compensation. 

(e)  If  she  does  not  do  her  other  work       (e)  For  communicating  syphilis,  gon- 
properly  (unusual).  orrhcea,  leprosy,  or  yaws  to  her. 

(f)  If  she  commits  adultery,  especially       (f)    For  excessive  beating, 
in  her  own  village. 

(g)  If  she  is  barren;  he  proves  this  by 
marrying  a  second  wife  and  be- 
getting a  child  by  her. 

(h)  For  leprosy,  syphilis   (but  not  for 

yaws),  bad  legs  caused  by  elephan- 
tiasis  or    tropical    ulcers   or   other 

sores  bad  enough  to  prevent  her 

working,  or  for  blindness, 
(i)    For  excessive  quarreling  and  bad 

temper, 
(j)    Because  he  has  got  tired  of  her,  in 

which  case  he  usually  trumps  up 

some  such  reason  as  c,  d,  e,  or  i. 

In  such  cases  as  absenting  himself  and  failure  to  maintain  her  for  a  long 
time,  or  obstinate  refusal  to  live  in  her  parents'  village,  the  man  practically 
divorces  himself.  In  all  cases  the  divorce  is  arranged  as  a  family  matter; 
failing  friendly  settlement  it  is  carried  to  the  chief  and  settled  by  him. 


27- 


Divorce  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 


Divorce  is  easily  effected  by  either  husband  or  wife,  but  it  is  easier  for  the 
husband  than  for  the  wife.  His  method  is  simply  to  send  the  wife  back  to 
her  father;  hers  is  to  leave  her  husband  and  return  to  her  relatives.  If  the 


27  Williamson,  R.  W.,  The  Ways  of  the  South  Sea  Savage,  pp.  127-134  passim.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  19 14.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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latter  event  occurs  shortly  after  marriage,  the  ornaments  and  other  articles 
given  as  the  marriage  price  are  returned.  After  divorce  both  parties  are 
free  to  marry  again. 

PART  V.  DIVISION  OF  LABOR,  HOUSING,  AGRICULTURE 
28.  Labor  at  Home  and  Traveling  in  North  Rhodesia  28 
The  Man  The  Woman 

(a)  In  building  the  hut: 

Cuts  the  trees  for  hut;  builds  it;  Fetches  the  thatching  grass;  muds  the 
thatches  it;  makes  the  door  and  bed.  walls  and  the  floor. 

(b)  In  the  low  ground  garden,  black  soil: 

Cuts  trees,  if  necessary;  fences,  if  neces-  Does  everything  else  from  the  prelimi- 
sary.  nary  hoeing  to  the  reaping. 

(c)  In  high  ground  gardening: 

Cuts   trees,   collects   and   burns   them;       Weeds;  reaps;  tills  the  ground, 
fences;  tills  the  ground. 

(d)  General  activities: 

Collects  firewood;  makes  mukeka  Threshes;  winnows;  grinds  and  pounds 
mats;  makes  musansa  baskets;  tends  the  grain;  draws  water;  makes  cook- 
fowls;  cuts  men's  hair;  hunts  and  pots;  makes  chilalo  mats;  makes  all 
fishes;  and,  generally,  has  to  do  the  baskets  except  musansa;  makes  beer; 
same  kind  of  work  for  his  mother-in-  makes  castor  oil;  cooks;  sweeps; 
law;  has  to  earn  money  for  tax  and  dresses  husband's  hair  in  tufts;  does  the 
clothes,  etc.  washing,  but  can  refuse  if  busy  pound- 

ing grain,  in  which  case  the  husband 
does  it. 

(e)  On  a  journey: 

Carries    an    elder    child    if    necessary,  The  woman  carries  any  load  (cookpots, 

otherwise  he  carries  a  spear  and  an  axe  food,   etc.)    and   the   younger   baby   if 

to  protect  the  party.  As  the  women  say:  more  than  one,  or  the  only  baby  if  an 

"What  would  I  do,  if  we  met  a  lion  infant  or  toddler.  The  load  is  on  her 

and    my    husband    were    carrying    a  head  and  the  child  on  her  back  or  hip. 

load?"  In  camp  he  makes  a  shelter,  if  In  camp  she  cooks,  draws  water,  etc. 
necessary,  and  collects  firewood. 


28  Melland,  F.  H.,  In  Witch  Bound  Africa,  pp.  50-67  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1923.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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29.  Housing  in  Borneo  29 

Dusun  houses  are  of  many  types.  First  there  is  the  communal  dwelling, 
which  is  inhabited  by  several  families;  this  consists  of  a  wide  public  verandah, 
the  bachelors'  sleeping-place,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  a  raised  platform 
at  one  end  or  along  one  side.  Doors  open  off  the  verandah  into  the  room,  or 
rooms,  of  each  family.  Very  often  the  first  room  leads  into  a  second,  which, 
besides  being  used  as  a  sleeping-place,  contains  the  family  valuables.  Occa- 
sionally the  sleeping-chambers  do  not  lead  straight  off  the  common  verandah, 
there  being  a  walled-in  passage  between  them.  The  cooking-places  consist 
essentially  of  a  square  of  hardened  mud,  planked  in  around  the  edges.  These 
are  placed  in  the  living-rooms,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  verandah;  and,  chim- 
neys being  unknown,  when  the  fire  is  smoking  badly,  a  native  house  is 
almost  unbearable  to  a  European.  In  Tambatuan  I  have  seen  fireplaces 
made  of  a  thin  slab  of  stone  slightly  concave  in  the  center.  These  were  placed 
at  intervals  in  the  public  verandah. 

Though  there  are  many  varieties  of  dwellings,  the  general  plan,  whether 
of  a  communal  house,  or  of  a  house  for  a  single  family,  is  much  the  same. 
Above  the  fireplaces  used  for  cooking  is  a  framework  supporting  shelves  for 
holding  firewood  and  cooking-pots.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the 
house,  especially  in  communal  dwellings,  are  frequently  made  of  wooden 
planks  or  panels  fitted  to  the  roughly  squared  main  timbers,  these  being 
generally  set  vertically  with  a  skirting  board  at  top  and  bottom. 

Considering  the  tools  at  the  Dusuns'  disposal,  the  work  is  remarkably 
well  executed.  The  planks  and  panels  are  smoothed  with  a  light  native- 
made  adze,  and  the  work  done  with  this  tool  is  often  so  fine  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  might  well  be  thought  to  have  been  produced  by  a  plane. 

In  smaller  houses  the  walls  may  be  made  of  beaten-out  sheet-bamboo 
and,  if  the  occupants  are  very  poor,  the  whole  dwelling  may  consist  simply 
of  one  room.  The  common  verandah  is  sometimes  open  along  the  outside, 
especially  at  Tuaran,  sometimes  closed  in;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  are 
small  windows,  longer  than  high,  each  fitted  with  a  board  shutter,  which  is 
hinged  above  with  a  rattan  binding  or  with  wooden  bars.  Large  windows 
of  a  peculiar  kind  are  found  in  the  roofs  of  some  houses.  In  these  a  square 
piece  of  the  thatch  is  left  loose  except  along  the  edge  towards  the  roof- 
beam,  where  it  is  hinged.  When  more  air  or  light  is  required  somebody 
climbs  up  and  props  this  piece  of  thatch  open  with  a  stick.  The  doors  of 
the  living-rooms  are  frequently  pivoted  in  wooden  sockets. 

The  life  of  a  house  is  about  seven  years,  or  until  the  main  posts  become 

29  Evans,  I.  H.  N.,  Among  Primitive  Peoples  in  Borneo,  Ch.  X  passim.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1922.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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rotten,  the  first  parts  of  them  to  become  decayed  being  just  above  ground- 
level.  Re-thatching  may  have  to  be  performed  as  often  as  once  in  three 
years,  but  the  frequency  of  this  depends  partly  on  the  kind  of  attaps  used 
and  partly  on  the  closeness  with  which  they  have  been  applied  to  the  roof. 

30.  Living  Conditions  in  the  Largest  of  the  Southern 
Philippine  Islands  30 

The  habitat  of  the  Manobo  with  whom  this  article  deals  covers  that  huge 
rectangle  of  the  great  island  of  Mindanao  which  is  included  between  the 
Central  Cordillera  on  the  West,  the  hinterland  of  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
East,  the  eighth  degree  of  latitude  on  the  South,  and  the  northeastern  hinter- 
land of  the  island  on  the  North. 

Dotting  the  banks  of  the  whole  Agusan  river  system — every  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  miles — are  little  hamlets  of  these  simple  riverfolk.  In  groups  of  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  houses  they  stand  scattered  along  the  banks  in  one  or  two 
irregular  streets — each  house  perched  on  its  poles  above  the  ground. 

In  the  hinterland  or  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  but  far  back  in 
the  ancient  jungle — one,  two,  three  miles — over  slimy  leech-infested  sinuous 
trails  are  the  diminutive  clearings  of  these  primitive  husbandmen,  each  one 
with  its  little  hut,  on  which  is  grown  the  modicum  of  rice,  yams,  and  little 
vegetable  odds  and  ends  for  the  simple  needs  of  the  family. 

The  burden  of  toil  falls  on  the  woman.  The  man  fells  the  heavy  timber 
once  a  year,  builds  the  house,  hunts,  fishes,  traps,  and  fights.  Practically 
all  the  rest  of  the  daily  labor  is  the  woman's  share.  The  man  is  the  master, 
and  as  such  he  attends  to  all  matters  that  may  arise  between  his  family  and 
that  of  others. 

For  a  home  the  Manobo  selects  a  site  that  is  clearly  approved  by  super- 
natural agencies  and  that  is  especially  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
reason  of  its  fertility,  and  for  defense,  because  of  its  strategic  position.  Hereon 
he  builds  an  unpretentious,  square,  one-roomed  building  at  a  height  of  from 
1.50  to  8  m.  from  the  ground.  The  house  measures  ordinarily  about  3x5. 

The  one  ceilingless  room  serves  for  kitchen,  bedroom,  and  reception 
room.  There  is  no  decoration  or  furniture.  Scattered  around  or  hung  up, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fireplace,  are  the  simple  household  utensils, 
and  the  objects  that  constitute  the  property  of  the  owner — weapons,  baskets, 
and  sleeping-mat. 

Under  the  house  is  the  pig-pen.  Here  the  family  pigs  and  the  chickens 
make  a  living  off  such  refuse  or  remnants  as  fall  from  above. 

30  Garvan,  J.  M.,  "A  Survey  of  the  Material  and  Sociological  Culture  of  the  Manobo 
of  Eastern  Mindanao,"  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  4  (October-December, 
1927),  pp.  568-604  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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When  a  meal  is  prepared,  it  is  set  out  on  plates,  banana  leaves,  or  bark 
platters,  with  the  water  in  glasses  when  available,  or  in  coconut-shell  clippers. 
On  ordinary  occasions  the  husband,  wife,  children,  and  female  relatives  of 
a  family  eat  together,  the  unmarried  men,  widowers,  and  visitors  partaking 
of  their  meals  alone,  but  on  festive  occasions  all  the  male  members,  visitors 
included,  gather  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

The  hands  and  mouth  are  washed  both  before  and  after  the  meal.  All 
begin  to  eat  together  on  the  floor.  The  men  eat  with  their  left  hands 
and,  on  occasions,  when  the  remotest  suspicion  of  trouble  exists,  keep  their 
right  hands  on  their  ever-present  weapons. 

31.  Living  Conditions  Among  Bering  Sea  Eskimos31 

The  Island  of  Saint  Lawrence  is  located  in  Bering  Sea,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  forty  miles  from  the 
Siberian  and  a  little  over  one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Alaskan  coast. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Islanders  formerly  lived  in  houses  which  they  called 
"ningloos,"  the  driftwood  floors  of  which  were  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  present  they  live  in  houses  built  entirely  above 
ground. 

A  living  room  or  "ogrut"  is  constructed  inside  of  the  house  and  in  this 
they  sleep,  and  in  cold  weather  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  waking  hours. 
These  are  seven  or  eight  feet  wide  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  length. 
Walrus  hides  stretched  over  poles  form  the  back  and  end  walls  and  the  flat 
roof  of  the  ogrut,  the  ceiling  being  about  six  feet  above  the  floor.  Over  all 
a  thick  layer  of  dried  grass  is  fastened  to  help  retain  the  heat.  On  the  floor 
is  spread  a  large  walrus  hide  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed  and  on 
the  ground  running  the  full  length  of  the  ogrut  in  front  is  a  pole  of  drift- 
wood which  serves  the  double  function  of  sill  and  pillow.  Across  the  front 
of  this  room  is  suspended  a  curtain  of  reindeer  skins  with  the  fur  side  out. 
Near  the  top  of  this  are  one  or  two  small  holes  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter 
which  serve  as  ventilators  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they  are  not 
covered.  As  these  are  the  only  openings  in  the  curtain,  to  enter  the  ogrut 
one  must  lift  the  curtain  and  crawl  under.  Once  inside,  all  remove  their 
clothing,  for  the  temperature  ranges  from  8o°  to  ioo°  Fahrenheit  and  with 
the  heavy  clothing  of  the  Eskimo  this  would  be  unbearable.  In  the  ogrut 
the  older  members  of  the  family  generally  wear  a  loin  cloth,  or  trunks  made 
of  deerskin,  but  the  children  go  naked. 


81  Moore,  R.  D.,  "Social  Life  of  the  Eskimo  of  Saint  Lawrence  Island,"  American  An- 
thropologist, Vol.  XXV,  No.  3  (July-September,  1923),  pp.  339-352  passim.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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The  houses  are  all  built  facing  the  west  as  the  entrance  is  then  protected 
from  the  severe  easterly  and  northeasterly  winds.  Sanitary  conditions  are 
far  from  what  they  should  be  but  in  many  ways  are  as  good  as  possible 
under  the  existing  conditions,  some  of  which  will  probably  never  be  changed. 
That  the  air  becomes  unspeakably  foul  in  the  ogruts  can  readily  be  im- 
agined but  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  fuel  is  so  scarce  and  the  cold 
so  bitter,  this  condition  is  largely  unavoidable. 

There  is,  in  most  of  the  houses,  no  provision  whatever  for  privacy.  The 
calls  of  nature  are  generally  answered  without  thought  of  the  presence  of 
others.  Refuse  and  trash  of  all  sorts,  carcasses  of  dogs,  spoiled  food  or  worn 
out  clothing  are  thrown  into  the  holes  where  old  ningloos  formerly  stood, 
or  an  old  meat  cellar  which  has  outlived  its  day  of  usefulness  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  long  periods  of  intense  cold  undoubtedly  mitigate 
the  evils  ordinarily  attendant  upon  such  a  procedure.  Taking  the  general 
conditions  about  the  villages  they  cannot  be  called  bad,  judged  by  the 
standards  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  village  of  Seevuookok  was  in 
1912  one  of  the  best  kept  in  Alaska.  And  nowhere  on  earth  could  it  be  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  observer  than  in  the  stern  and  barren  North  that 
man  is  most  certainly  in  large  measure  a  product  of  his  environment. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  HEBREW,  GREEK,  AND  ROMAN  FAMILY 

The  patriarchal  family  forms  of  ancient  civilization  have  had  signi- 
ficant influence  upon  the  modern  American  family.  The  Christian 
church  and  family,  for  instance,  are  clearly  marked  by  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Roman  patterns.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
social  practices  of  these  peoples  were  convergent,  not  sharply  distinct  or 
divergent  as  civilization  evolved  more  and  more  elaborately  in  its  west- 
ward movement.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  various  influences, 
especially  the  patriarchal,  that  have  shaped  the  legal,  social,  economic, 
and  religious  aspects  of  American  family  life.  For  convenience  only  this 
chapter  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

PART  I.  THE  HEBREW  FAMILY 

The  Bible  is,  of  course,  the  most  valuable  common  source  of  intimate 
pictures  of  Hebrew  life.  What  could  be  clearer  than  the  accounts  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  of  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
of  David  and  Jonathan,  and  of  Jesus  and  His  mother — to  mention  only 
a  few?  One  of  the  best  available  modern  treatments  of  the  relations  of 
parents  and  children  has  been  extracted  for  the  first  selection.  This  is 
followed  by  another  excellent  contribution  setting  forth  in  succinct 
fashion  numerous  details  of  Hebrew  home  life  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

i.  Mutual  Relations  of  Parents  and  Children1 
Honor  to  Parents 

Frequent  stress  is  laid  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  duty  of  children  to 
honor  their  parents.  The  familiar  clause  in  the  decalogue  will  come  to  mind 
at  once.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  (Exodus  20:12;  also  Deu- 
teronomy 5:16.)  The  ninth  century  Book  of  the  Covenant  laid  the  death 
penalty  upon  the  person  who  smote  either  his  father  or  his  mother. 
(Exodus  21:15.)  The  same  penalty  was  set  also  for  the  person  who  cursed 
his  father  or  his  mother.  (Exodus  21:17.)  How  far  we  have  traveled  from 
such  a  primitive  law!  This  is  not  the  place  to  moralize  upon  the  direction 

1  Cross,  Earle  B.,  The  Hebrew  Family  (1927),  pp.  167-170.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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in  which  we  have  been  moving.  Certainly,  the  death  penalty  would  not  be 
reinvoked  by  moderns  as  a  means  of  securing  honor  to  parents. 

The  Deuteronomic  code  was  as  usual  more  specific  in  its  statement  of 
the  law  defining  the  attitude  of  children  toward  their  parents.  The  death 
penalty  was  exacted  also  in  this  code  for  failure  to  show  the  proper  respect 
for  their  wishes.  Disobedience  and  failure  to  respond  to  the  voice  of  parents 
made  a  man  liable  to  trial  before  the  elders  in  the  gate.  If  the  case  was 
proven,  the  culprit  was  to  be  stoned  to  death.  (Deuteronomy  21:18-21.) 
One  of  the  clauses  in  the  curses  which  were  to  be  pronounced  from  Ebal 
upon  the  immigrant  Hebrews,  to  offset  the  blessings  from  Gerizim,  was  the 
phrase,  "Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother." 
(Deuteronomy  27:16.)  This  is  no  doubt  a  section  introduced  by  writers  of 
a  much  later  date  than  the  Deuteronomic  period.  The  blessings  which  were 
composed  to  be  pronounced  upon  Gerizim  are  of  a  much  different  tone 
and  content  from  these  curses.  Even  so,  the  composition  of  editors  in  the 
period  following  the  exile  is  illuminating  as  to  the  point  of  view  of  their 
time  and  mind  on  the  relation  of  parents  and  children. 

The  P  document  also  contains  the  law  requiring  honor  of  parents  at 
the  penalty  of  death.  "Every  one  that  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.  He  hath  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother.  His  blood 
shall  be  upon  him."  (Leviticus  20:9.  Cf.  19:3.)  And  while  the  penalty  of 
death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  this  one  of  the  latest 
compositions  to  find  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  includes 
many  an  injunction  upon  children  to  have  regard  for  parents.  "Hearken 
unto  thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is 
old."  (Proverbs  23:22.) 

Care  for  Children 

Care  and  affectionate  regard  for  children  is  taken  for  granted  on  the 
part  of  parents.  From  the  fact  that  the  social  order  was  patronymic,  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  boys  would  be  of  more  value  in  the  sight  of  parents 
than  girls.  Girls  are  rarely  mentioned  in  genealogical  lists.  Girls  would  have 
a  certain  economic  worth  in  the  periods  when  marriage  by  purchase  pre- 
vailed. The  poor  man,  however,  could  not  expect  much  return  from  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters,  unless  they  chanced  to  win  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  nobility  or  wealthy.  In  extreme  poverty,  it  would  be  the  girls 
who  would  be  disposed  of  first  as  slaves  to  some  more  fortunate  Hebrew 
family.  In  some  instances,  sale  of  children  might  be  made  to  foreigners. 
We  should  not  think  of  the  parents  who  sold  their  children  as  heartless. 
Sometimes  under  well-tempered  masters,  the  enslaved  children  would  be 
in  far  better  circumstances  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  pangs  of 
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starvation  conditions  at  home.  The  maidens  also  as  slave-wives  of  the  right 
sort  of  masters  would  not  be  in  the  worst  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the 
break  of  ties  so  close  as  those  of  parents  and  children  could  never  be  made 
without  grief.  A  classic  passage  in  illustration  of  the  woe  entailed  by  the 
custom  is  to  be  found  in  Nehemiah.  "Then  there  arose  a  great  cry  of  the 
people  and  of  their  wives  against  their  brethren  the  Jews.  For  there  were 
that  said,  'We,  our  sons  and  our  daughters  are  many:  let  us  get  grain,  that 
we  may  eat  and  live.'  Some  also  there  were  that  said,  'We  are  mortgaging 
our  fields,  and  our  vineyards,  and  our  houses:  let  us  get  grain,  because  of 
the  dearth.'  There  were  also  that  said,  'We  have  borrowed  money  for  the 
king's  tribute  upon  our  fields  and  our  vineyards.  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the 
flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their  children:  and,  lo,  we  bring  into 
bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our  daugh- 
ters are  brought  into  bondage  already:  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  help  it; 
for  other  men  have  our  fields  and  our  vineyards."  (Nehemiah  5:1-5.) 

Economic  conditions  affected  the  family  among  the  Hebrews  quite 
as  they  have  among  ail  peoples.  Even  the  orphaned  child  might  be  taken 
into  slavery  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  father.  This  fate  threat- 
ened in  the  case  of  the  prophet's  widow  who  appealed  to  Elisha  for  help. 
Her  two  sons  were  in  peril  of  becoming  slaves  to  her  husband's  creditors. 
Elisha  managed  to  secure  the  means  by  which  she  could  meet  her  obliga- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  retain  her  sons  in  the  home.  (II  Kings  4:1  ff.) 

2.  Hebrew  Home  Life  2 

The  impression  remains  from  a  study  of  the  distinctions  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  causes  of  their  unrest,  that  religion  was  the  basis  of  their 
daily  life.  By  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  the  market-place  and  the  passionate 
outbursts  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  home  life  of  the  Jews  presents  a  peaceful 
picture  of  duty  and  contentment.  It  was  a  Jewish  principle  that  love  should 
begin  at  home,  and  Jewish  family  life  commands  respect  owing  to  its  noble 
ideals  and  examples.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  strong  sense  of  discipline, 
and  the  house-father  was  almost  revered  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  won 
this  loyalty  partly  from  ancestral  tradition,  and  partly  from  his  religious 
functions,  for  he  was  the  "priest"  of  the  home,  who  led  the  family  in  their 
corporate  prayer.  The  father  also  had  to  see  that  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold entered  with  proper  spirit  into  the  life  of  the  community,  which  was 
considered  to  be  nearly  as  important  as  the  family  itself.  Servants  and  slaves, 
though  they  were  kept  fast  bound  by  a  rigorous  authoritative  discipline, 

2  Garstang,  John,  "Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,"  Ch.  V  in  a  collective  work,  The 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge,  pp.  133-135.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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were  shown  more  humanity  by  the  master  and  mistress  than  was  found  in 
any  Greek  or  Roman  household.  The  Essenes  actually  did  away  with  slaves, 
and  the  lenient  attitude  in  general  to  that  class  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  a  natural  reaction.  Women  were  much  more  the  equals  of  their  husbands 
than  was  the  case  in  other  Eastern  nations,  especially  in  religion.  Theirs 
was  a  life  of  hard  work  but  comparative  happiness,  and  the  crowning  joy 
of  any  mother  was  to  be  delivered  of  a  son.  Children  were  brought  up  and 
taught  by  the  mother  till  the  boys  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  father  at 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  These  were  well  educated,  and  their  education 
was  permeated  by  religion.  Their  father  was  their  first  teacher,  and  later 
he  sent  them  to  a  school  to  learn  the  law,  whilst  he  himself  at  home  taught 
them  a  trade.  Recreation  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Organized  games,  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  contact  with  the  Greeks,  were  at  the  first  banned 
as  heathen  practices.  But  as  views  broadened,  wrestling,  jumping,  throw- 
ing, dancing,  and  archery  were  admitted  into  the  daily  life,  though  the 
Place  of  Exercise,  the  Circus  and  Theater  of  Herod,  were  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  stricter  Jews.  The  next  important  epoch  in  the  household 
was  naturally  the  marriage  of  the  children,  which,  as  in  ancient  Athens, 
was  considered  to  be  a  social  and  religious  duty.  The  marriage  contract  was 
made  by  the  husband  or  his  father  with  the  family  of  the  bride,  to  which  he 
paid  a  suitable  dowry.  There  was  no  special  religious  rite;  the  bride  was 
simply  led,  with  great  ceremony,  from  her  own  house  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Notwithstanding  earlier  custom  and  the  latitude  allowed  by  the  law, 
the  tendency  of  the  age  was  towards  monogamy,  and  not  the  least  striking 
feature  of  the  Jewish  home  was  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife. 
On  the  other  side,  divorce  was  in  the  sole  power  of  the  husband,  who  could 
send  his  wife  back  home  if  he  had  just  cause;  but  this  practice  was  re- 
strained by  the  loss  of  the  dowry  originally  paid.  In  general  the  Jew  in  his 
daily  life  was  preoccupied  with  varied  business  affairs  or  politics;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  social  day  can  be  sketched  in  outline.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  begun  with  an  informal  and  plain  breakfast;  the  other 
meals,  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  were,  lunch,  taken  just 
before  noon,  and  supper,  at  sunset.  Guests  usually  came  to  supper,  at  which 
meat  was  served,  but  they  sometimes  came  at  noon.  The  host  greeted  male 
guests  with  a  kiss,  whereupon  servants  washed  their  feet  and  anointed  them, 
and  conducted  them  into  a  supper  chamber.  The  Jews  had  by  this  time  be- 
gun to  take  their  meals  reclining  on  low  couches.  There  was  little  cutlery. 
A  servant  did  the  carving,  and  served  the  food  on  one  dish.  During  and  after 
the  meal  entertainment  would  be  provided  in  the  form  of  music  and  riddles. 
The  last  stage  in  the  life  of  a  Jew,  old  age,  was  recognized  and  reverenced; 
and  when  death  took  his  toll,  genuine  grief  was  felt  alike  by  family  and 
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friends.  The  body  was  washed,  anointed,  and  sometimes  wrapped  in  suit- 
able garments  and  spices.  Embalming  was  unknown  and  there  was  no 
coffin.  The  burial  took  place  within  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  no  formal 
religious  service,  but  funeral  orations  were  common;  and  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  followed  the  bier  to  the  tomb.  This  was  nearly  always  rock-hewn. 
A  rich  man  would  be  buried  in  the  family  burying-place  "with  his 
fathers,"  and  the  poor  in  a  public  cemetery  outside  the  walls.  Hired  mourn- 
ers and  musicians  were  frequently  employed;  and  the  mourning  generally 
lasted  for  seven  days. 

PART  II.  THE  GREEK  FAMILY 

In  the  selection  by  Keller  a  glimpse  is  given  into  the  Homeric  family 
of  iooo  b.c,  its  marriage  requirements,  the  place  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  viewpoints  on  sex  relationships.  Selection  four  stresses 
especially  the  place  of  woman  as  she  appeared  to  the  early  Greek  poets 
of  the  Homeric,  Lyric,  and  Attic  periods.  In  the  epic  poems  of  the 
Homeric  tradition  the  exaltation  of  women  is  prominent — the  beauty 
of  Helen  and  the  faithfulness  of  Penelope.  The  Worlds  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  who  was  less  intent  on  stirring  the  imagination  than  in  dealing 
with  homely  situations,  depicts  the  village  community  as  it  existed  in 
Greece  about  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  In  the  Lyric  age  woman 
is  found  in  the  creative  realm  of  poetry  represented  by  Sappho  and 
her  odes  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  However,  as  given  by  Mahaffy,  the 
attitudes  toward  women  for  this  period  are  perhaps  better  revealed  by 
the  satirical  descriptions  from  Simonides  of  Amorgos.  The  status  of 
woman  in  the  Attic  period  is  revealed  by  Xenophon  with  Socrates  active 
in  the  dialogue. 

The  treatment  of  the  aged  is  briefly  described  by  both  Keller  and 
Mahaffy.  As  with  the  Hebrews,  exhortation  and  commandment,  espe- 
cially in  later  Greece,  were  necessary  to  counteract  the  tendency  for 
the  young  to  neglect  the  old. 

3.  Homeric  Marriage  and  Family  Relationships  3 
Marriage  Requirements 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  marriage  was  not  truly  marriage  unless, 
along  with  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  property  passed  between  cer- 
tain of  the  contracting  parties.  These  property-relations  are  in  clear  evidence 

3  Keller,  Albert  G.,  Homeric  Society,  pp.  200-245  passim.  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, 1902.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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with  Homer;  a  study  of  Homeric  marriage  reveals  their  presence  and 
effective  influence  upon  all  the  phases  of  its  development. 

There  is  in  Homer  no  trace  of  promiscuity,  no  echo  of  group-marriage, 
or  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  bride,  or  of  the  bride's  or  mother's  re- 
sistance. There  is  no  remote  trace  of  polyandry,  no  prostitution,  none  of 
those  sexual  excesses  so  common  among  early  mankind.  There  are  no  mar- 
riages of  trial  or  term, — in  short,  there  are  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  primitive  or  tentative  system.  Under  the  prevalent  father-rule,  marriage 
had  become  an  institution  of  a  settled  and  consistent  patriarchal  type. 

The  relations  of  man  and  woman  before  marriage  were  quite  free  from 
Oriental  restrictions.  Maiden  and  man  chatted  together  and  danced  together 
in  the  vintage-ceremonies.  The  daughters  of  the  house  met  freely  with 
young  men  who  visited  their  fathers.  Nevertheless,  as  is  usual  under  the 
patriarchate,  strict  chastity  was  demanded  of  the  unmarried  woman. 

Beauty  and  accomplishments  in  the  duties  of  the  house-wife,  in  woman, 
and  beauty  and  courage  in  man,  offered  mutual  attractions  between  the 
sexes;  they  were  desirable  in  marriage,  partly,  we  suspect,  for  the  sake  of 
fine  offspring,  for  hereditary  qualities  were  clearly  recognized  among  men 
(where  regularly  the  father's  part  was  emphasized)  as  well  as  among  ani- 
mals. The  desire  for  children  was  a  great  spur  to  marriage,  for  dynastic 
and  other  reasons.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  the  consideration  of  mar- 
riage and  the  family,  from  first  to  last,  a  distinction  must  be  constantly  and 
sharply  drawn  between  the  feelings  and  customs  connected  with  the  chief 
wife  and  those  having  to  do  with  women  whose  personality  did  not  enter 
into  economic  or  dynastic  calculations. 

Woman  s  Status 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Homeric  marriage-preliminaries,  in  perfect 
consonance  with  the  patriarchal  mode,  is  wife-purchase.  "Women,"  i.e., 
concubines,  had  values  set  upon  them,  were  given  as  prizes  and  bought 
like  cattle;  they  were  mere  slaves  and  treated  as  such.  A  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  regularly  sought  with  gifts,  that  is,  was  bought  in  a  more  formal 
and  distinctive  way.  Gifts  in  the  case  of  the  (supposed)  widow  Penelope 
were  presented  to  the  woman  herself  before  she  made  any  decision;  they 
were  apparently  turned  over  later  to  the  possession  of  her  husband's  house. 
A  wife  was  called  polydoros,  and  maidens  were  "those  who  bring  cattle." 

These  "gifts"  to  the  bride's  father  and  family  were  usually  cattle,  and  the 
woman  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  manag- 
ing parties,  for  the  sake  of  bargaining  and  settling  terms,  is  indicated. 

Wives  were  sometimes  given  to  brave  men  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  the  price  was  com- 
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muted  for  services, — a  thing  likely  to  be  common  in  those  war-like  times. 

The  position  of  the  woman,  then,  was  typical  of  the  patriarchate.  She 
was  really  the  head-servant,  an  overseer  of  the  female  slaves;  women, 
even  princesses,  made  and  washed  the  clothing  of  the  family.  The  woman's 
part  in  life,  with  few  exceptions,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  house,  though 
her  liberty  of  going  and  coming  was  not  restricted  in  what  we  are  wont 
to  call  the  Oriental  manner. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  adultery  is  always  a  good  test  of  the  position 
of  woman  in  society.  Adultery  in  Homer  is,  as  usual  in  early  societies, 
assimilated  to  theft,  and  is  reprehended  as  the  violation  of  a  property-right. 

As  respects  incest,  we  find  cases  of  marriage  between  mother  and  son, 
brother  and  sister,  nephew  and  aunt,  uncle  and  niece.  No  blame  seems  to 
have  been  attachable  to  any  of  these  connections  save  the  first,  which,  though 
entered  into  unintentionally,  was,  as  a  formal  sin,  terribly  punished. 
Children  in  Early  Greece 

In  treating  of  children,  the  family,  and  succession,  the  first  fact  one 
notices  and  correlates  with  other  ethnographical  data  is  the  importance  of 
children.  This  is  what  we  should  expect  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
stages,  where  the  value  of  extra  workers  far  more  than  compensates  for  the 
expenses  and  cares  of  early  rearing.  The  loss  of  children  was  a  terrible 
affliction,  and  a  curse  that  brought  down  childlessness  was  most  cruel.  The 
wife  attained  her  greatest  dignity  as  mother.  There  was  a  sort  of  passion 
for  offspring,  and  a  father  delighted  in  the  children  prattling  about  his 
knee  and  calling  him  "pappa."  A  mother  seems  to  have  loved  her  son  as 
much  as  she  did  her  husband,  or  more. 

Illegitimate  children  had  scarcely  less  attention  paid  to  them  than  legiti- 
mate. The  son  of  a  virgin  and  a  god  was  carefully  reared  and  the  mother 
married  well.  The  illegitimate  child,  moreover,  was  not  unfortunate  enough 
to  follow  entirely  the  slave-status  of  the  mother. 

The  relations  of  parents  and  children  were  very  close  and  affectionate; 
Priam  attained  his  object  with  Achilles  by  rousing  the  latter 's  sympathy 
for  the  defenseless  old  father  at  home;  entreaty  by  father  and  mother  and 
children  is  a  leading  motive  in  the  poems.  The  relations  of  affection  in  the 
royal  family  of  Ithaca  were  very  marked  and  strong,  aside  from  any  mat- 
ter of  custom,  state,  or  dynasty;  kissing  and  caressing  were  not  unusual 
between  parents  and  children,  though  far  less  common  than  among  the 
Hebrews,  for  instance. 

The  Aged  in  Early  Greece 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  further  outreachings  of  the  family.  A  man 
owed  "debts  for  rearing"  to  his  parents,  and  so  he  generally  took  up  his 
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abode  with  them  or  near  at  hand.  The  aged  were  most  tenderly  cared  for 
and  highly  respected;  and  as  long  as  the  patriarch  had  sufficient  power  of 
mind  and  body,  he  remained  head  of  the  family.  In  the  case  of  a  well- 
preserved  old  man  like  Priam  or  Nestor,  the  family  settlement  might  be- 
come quite  extended,  but  apparendy  the  bonds  were  broken  at  the  father's 
death.  The  customs  of  inheritance  in  vogue  speedily  effected  a  settlement  of 
the  estate,  whether  it  remained  intact  or  was  dissolved,  and  the  heirs  parted. 
Though  kindly  feeling  and  a  special  interest  lasted  over  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  bonds  of  actual  gentile-union  were  not  permanent;  they 
scarcely  ever  would  exceed  two  generations  in  durability.  In  this  tem- 
porarily united  gens  the  closest  relationship  lay  between  the  closest  blood- 
kin,  chiefly  between  parents  and  children  and  between  brothers,  though 
relations  by  marriage  were  scarcely  less  dear.  In  general,  however,  terms  did 
not  exist  for  relationship  outside  the  immediate  family,  nor  to  designate 
relationship  beyond  the  second  degree. 

4.  Woman  as  Revealed  in  Greek  Literature  4 
Woman  as  Seen  by  Hesiod  and  Homer 

Hesiod  is  vastly  inferior  in  social  attitude  to  Homer;  I  mean  in  his 
estimate  of  women.  But  the  plain-spoken  bard  was  not  singing  at  courts, 
where  queens  sat  by  and  longed  to  hear  of  worthies  of  their  own  sex;  nor 
did  he  contemplate  the  important  duties  of  the  house-mother  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  in  wars  and  on  the  service  of  his  state.  Hence  it  was  that 
iEschylus,  though  living  in  a  democracy  where  women  fared  badly  enough, 
yet  found  and  felt  in  the  epic  poets  such  characters  as  his  Clytemnestra,  a 
reigning  queen,  invested  with  full  powers  in  the  king's  absence — free  to 
discuss  public  affairs,  to  receive  embassies,  and  act  as  her  judgment  directed 
her.  All  these  things  were  foreign  to  Hesiod's  attitude;  yet  surely  it  is 
strange  that  in  describing  farm  life  and  farm  duties,  he  should  not  have 
thought  more  of  the  important  duties  of  the  house  wife.  Yet  the  first  allu- 
sion in  the  Worlds  and  Days  is  rude  enough:  "You  must  start  with  a  house, 
a  wife,  and  an  ox  to  plough,  and  have  your  farming  implements  ready  in  the 
house."  There  is,  I  believe,  no  farther  notice  of  the  woman  till  the  short 
advice  concerning  marriage;  and  here  too  nothing  is  stranger  than  the 
brevity  with  which  the  subject  is  noticed. 

Hesiod  has  told  us  what  the  poor  man  thought  and  felt,  while  the 
Homeric  poet  pictured  how  kings  and  ladies  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
lived  and  loved.  And  with  all  the  contrasts,  I  think  we  can  see  conclu- 

4Mahaffy,  The  Reverend  J.  P.,  Social  Life  in  Greece,  pp.  52-74;  108-113;  142;  275- 
284  passim.  The  Macmillan  Company,   1879.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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sively  that  the  fundamental  features  were  the  same,  and  that  they  were  the 
legitimate  seed  from  which  sprang  the  Greeks  of  historic  times. 

i 
The  Lyric  Period's  View  of  Woman 

These  considerations  lead  us  on  to  a  more  interesting  question,  the 
question  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  Lyric,  as  opposed  to  the  Heroic 
and  the  Attic  ages.  It  is  not  true  that  in  this  period  women  had  been  de- 
graded, and  that  the  Homeric  poems  aflord  models  and  characters  superior 
to  those  of  the  Lyric  poets. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  fragments  of  Sappho  indicates  that  there 
appears  to  have  been,  in  her  day  and  in  her  city,  both  great  liberty  for 
women  to  mix  in  general  society,  and  a  bold  independent  way  of  asserting 
their  rights  and  their  dignity.  She  went  so  far  as  openly  to  censure  in  an- 
other poem  her  own  brother,  who  was  in  the  wine  trade  between  Lesbos 
and  Egypt,  and  having  gone  to  Naucratis,  there  fell  in  love  with  a  lady 
of  beauty,  but  unworthy  of  him  in  moral  character;  and  this  poem  was 
celebrated  and  much  quoted  by  the  ancients. 

A  less  remarkable  poet,  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  has  left  us  a  more  com- 
plete fragment  on  this  question — the  celebrated  poem  in  which  the  various 
tempers  of  women  are  shown  to  result  from  a  kinship  with  various  domestic 
animals. 

The  poem  begins  with  the  untidy  woman,  whose  mind  is  said  to  be  akin 
to  that  of  a  pig;  and  next,  the  curious  and  tell-tale  woman  is  compared  first 
to  a  fox,  and  then  to  a  dog.  She  wishes  to  hear  and  to  know  everything, 
and  goes  about  looking  out  for  news,  and  retailing  it.  "Nor  can  her  husband 
make  her  stop  even  with  threats,  though  in  a  rage  he  should  knock  her 
teeth  out  with  a  stone,  nor  though  he  speak  to  her  gently,  even  when  she 
is  sitting  in  company  with  guests."  Next  comes  the  dull  woman  without 
sensibility,  whose  mind  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  "who  cares  not  for  good  or 
evil;  the  only  work  she  does  is  to  eat,  and  not  even  when  God  sends  a  hard 
winter,  does  she  draw  her  chair  nearer  the  fire." 

We  next  come  to  the  fickle  woman,  who  is  like  the  sea.  One  day  she  is 
laughing  and  joyous,  and  the  guest  seeing  her  in  her  house  will  praise  her, 
and  say  "there  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  better  or  fairer  woman  than  this." 
But  next  day  she  is  furious  and  unapproachable,  alike  to  friends  and  ene- 
mies. Then  follow  the  ass-like  and  ferret-like  women,  with  details  showing 
that  these  domestic  animals  were  esteemed  then  exactly  as  they  are  now. 

Presently  we  come  to  the  luxurious  and  extravagant  woman,  whose  mind 
is  akin  to  a  horse.  She  avoids  all  slavish  work  and  toil,  and  will  not  touch 
the  grinding-stone,  nor  clean  up  the  house,  nor  sit  at  the  kitchen-fire.  Such 
a  woman  makes  her  husband  intimate  with  necessity.  She  washes  herself 
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twice  a  day  or  even  three  times,  and  uses  unguents.  She  wears  her  hair 
always  combed  and  in  tresses  shaded  with  flowers.  Such  a  woman  is  a  fair 
sight  for  other  people,  but  to  him  that  owns  her  an  evil,  except  he  be  some 
tyrant  or  ruler,  who  delights  his  mind  with  such  things  by  way  of  luxury. 
Then  comes  the  ugly  woman,  akin  to  the  ape,  who  is  of  course  most  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Greek  moralist.  "Such  a  woman  goes  through  the  town 
a  regular  laughing-stock  to  all  men." 

But  the  last  has  the  nature  of  a  bee;  happy  the  man  that  obtains  her, 
for  to  her  alone  no  blame  attaches.  Under  her  care  his  living  prospers  and 
increases.  She  grows  old,  a  loving  wife  to  her  loving  husband,  the  mother 
of  a  fair  and  praised  race.  Distinguished  is  she  among  women,  and  divine 
grace  clings  to  her;  nor  does  she  delight  in  sitting  among  women,  when 
they  are  talking  of  intrigues.  The  poet  ends  with  some  general  remarks, 
one  of  them  very  modern  in  tone,  the  other  strange  and  opposed  to  our 
ideas.  He  says  that  when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  house,  "the  guest  is  not 
received  with  the  same  open  welcome,"  alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  friend 
of  bachelor  days;  and  then,  that  it  is  the  habit  of  every  man  to  praise  his 
own  wife,  and  abuse  those  of  others,  not  reflecting  that  all  are  under  a 
like  misfortune. 

Woman  in  the  Attic  Period 

The  attitude  of  women  in  imperial  Athens  was  lower  than  we  have  yet 
found  it  in  Greece.  A  certain  contempt  for  them  seems  to  have  become  the 
fashion.  As  if  in  contrast  to  the  old-school  Herodotus,  in  whose  delightful 
pages  women  occupy  a  due  place,  and  come  before  us  in  very  distinct  char- 
acters, Thucydides  is  pointedly  silent  upon  them,  and  makes  his  silence 
the  more  speaking  by  aphorism  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  ideal  hero — 
"That  woman  is  best  who  is  least  spoken  of  among  men,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil." 

We  see  in  Xenophon's  remarkable  tract  on  Domestic  Economy  perhaps 
the  most  complete  picture  we  have  of  the  duties  of  a  model  Greek  gentle- 
man, and  of  what  might  be  made  of  a  young  Greek  wife  brought  up  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  the  dialogue  Socrates  represents  himself  as  having  heard 
all  about  it  from  a  man  of  high  position  and  repute  named  Ischomachus, 
who  had  trained  his  own  wife,  and  managed  his  house  with  such  success 
as  to  be  pointed  to  at  Athens  for  a  model  of  a  "gentleman."  This  very  term 
implies  a  change  in  social  views,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  utterances 
of  the  earlier  literature. 

"I  should  like  to  know  this  particularly  from  you,"  says  Socrates,  "whether 
you  yourself  educated  your  wife  so  as  to  make  her  what  she  ought  to  be,  or 
whether  you  received  her  from  her  parents  with  a  knowledge  of  her  duties?" 
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"And  how  could  I  have  received  her  so  educated,  Socrates,  when  she 
came  to  me  not  fifteen  years  old,  and  had  lived  up  to  that  time  under 
the  strictest  surveillance,  that  she  might  see  as  little  as  possible,  and  hear  as 
little  as  possible,  and  enquire  as  little  as  possible.  For  surely  you  would  not 
be  content  with  her  knowing  merely  how  to  weave  wool  into  a  garment,  and 
how  to  weigh  out  the  materials  to  her  maids.  But  I  must  observe  that  in 
matters  of  cookery  she  came  to  me  very  well  trained,  a  part  of  education 
which  seems  to  me  extremely  important  both  for  men  and  women." 

"In  heaven's  name,  then,"  says  Socrates,  "tell  me  how  you  first  began  to 
teach  her;  there  is  nothing  I  should  so  much  like  to  hear."  "Well,  then," 
answers  Ischomachus,  "when  she  had  become  used  to  my  hand,  and  had 
become  tame  enough  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  I  began  to  ask  her  some 
such  question  as  this:  Have  you  ever  thought,  lady,  what  was  intended  by 
your  parents  and  by  me  in  making  this  marriage?  Was  it  not  that  both 
you  and  I  might  find  the  best  possible  partners  in  our  house  and  children? 
Well,  then,  if  God  grant  us  to  have  children,  we  shall  consult  in  due  time 
about  them,  how  we  may  best  educate  them;  for  this,  too,  is  to  us  a  common 
good,  to  have  them  our  staunchest  allies  and  supporters  in  old  age.  But  now 
this  house  is  our  common  property.  For  I  here  produce  all  that  I  have,  and 
put  it  into  the  common  stock,  just  as  your  dowry  went  into  the  same  com- 
mon stock."  (There  appears  to  have  been  no  allowance  or  reservation  for 
pin-money.)  "And  now  we  must  not  be  each  of  us  thinking  who  con- 
tributed most,  but  rather  reflect  that  whichever  of  us  makes  the  better  use 
of  it,  has  given  the  most  valuable  share."  Then  the  wife  said:  "How  can  I 
help  you,  what  power  have  I?  All  rests  with  you:  but  my  duty,  as  my  mother 
told  me,  is  to  be  chaste."  "Of  course,"  replies  Ischomachus,  "and  so  also 
my  father  told  me.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  chaste  men  and  women  to  see  that 
their  property  is  in  good  order,  and  that  they  make  the  greatest  profit  they 
can  from  what  is  fair  and  just.  Try  therefore  to  perform  as  well  as  pos- 
sible what  the  gods  have  suited  to  your  nature,  and  what  the  customs  of 
men  coincide  in  approving.  And  these  duties  are  by  no  means  trifling,  any 
more  than  the  duties  of  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive." 

He  objects  to  artificial  improvements  of  her  person,  such  as  high-heeled 
shoes,  false  hair,  dyed  hair,  rouge,  and  pearl  powder,  all  of  which  were 
clearly  in  common  use  among  the  respectable  classes  at  Athens  in  his  day. 

He  develops,  too,  as  we  should  expect  a  Greek  gentleman  to  do,  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  the  exercise  of  power,  from  the  consciousness  of 
training  and  improving  her  household,  from  the  dispensing  of  rewards 
and  punishments  according  as  they  are  deserved.  He  concludes  his  first 
conversation  with  the  girl  in  the  following  noble  terms.  "But  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  all  will  be  this,  that  if  you  are  plainly  superior  to  me,  you  will 
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become  my  mistress  and  will  not  have  to  fear  that  with  advancing  years 
your  influence  in  the  house  will  wane,  but  will  rather  be  assured  that  in 
old  age,  the  better  companion  you  are  to  me  the  better  guardian  of  the 
house  to  our  children,  the  more  honoured  will  you  be  at  home.  For  you 
will  come  to  be  truly  admired  and  esteemed  among  men,  not  for  good 
looks,  but  for  good  deeds  in  practical  life." 

These  practical  improvements  in  the  life  of  married  women  Xenophon 
doubtless  copied  from  the  suggestions  of  Socrates,  and  they  had  been 
probably,  as  Socrates  is  represented  to  say,  already  advocated  by  Aspasia.  It 
is  therefore  perfectly  consistent  in  such  a  systematic  and  thorough  theorist 
as  Plato,  that  he  should  advance  to  the  farther  point  of  recommending  the 
same  education  for  boys  and  girls.  Plato  held  the  very  modern  theory  that 
women  had  the  same  faculties  and  capacities  as  men,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree,  and  hampered  by  the  inconveniences  of  child-bearing.  He  there- 
fore advocated  a  joint  education,  pointing  not  merely  to  the  analogy  of  the 
domestic  lower  animals,  but  to  the  precedent  of  Sparta.  There,  as  we 
know,  girls  joined  even  in  athletic  exercises  publicly,  and  ran  and  wrestled 
with  one  another  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Many  of  the  Greek  theorists 
were  so  shocked  at  this,  that  they  were  slow  to  allow  its  expediency. 

Putting  together  the  evidence  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  as  well  as  the 
ridicule  in  Aristophanes'  Ecclesiazusce,  we  find  a  general  stir  about  the 
position  of  women,  a  disposition  to  recognize  their  importance,  to  ac- 
knowledge their  claims,  and  to  keep  them  no  longer  in  that  state  of  ob- 
scurity to  which  they  were  condemned  in  Periclean  days. 

They  were,  indeed,  far  from  holding  their  modern  and  Christian  position; 
it  was  still  common,  even  after  the  practice  of  selling  Greek  men  was  dis- 
credited, to  sell  the  women  of  captured  cities  into  slavery  and  concubinage. 
In  the  case  of  adulterers,  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  laws  punish  them  with 
death,  because  they  break  in  upon  the  mutual  attachment  of  married  people. 
We  find,  too,  even  in  later  days,  such  men  as  Demosthenes  speaking  about 
women  in  a  tone  to  us  very  offensive.  But  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  distinct 
advance  upon  older  days. 

The  Aged  in  Later  Greece 

The  Greek  lawgivers  were  most  explicit  in  enjoining  upon  children  the 
nurture  and  support  of  aged  parents,  who  could  otherwise  expect  little 
from  the  younger  generation.  The  Attic  law  alone  added  a  qualification,  that 
the  children  were  to  be  without  responsibility  if  their  parents  had  neglected 
to  educate  them.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  in  theory  the  Greeks,  like 
all  other  civilized  nations,  respected  age,  and  that  in  conservative  Sparta  this 
theory  was  strictly  enjoined  by  law,  and  carried  into  practice. 
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But  unfortunately  the  practice  at  Athens  differed  widely  from  the  theory, 
and  both  tragedy  and  comedy  agree  in  painting  the  contempt  in  which 
old  men  were  held,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  their  position. 

PART  III.  THE  ROMAN  FAMILY 

Plutarch  and  Cicero  are  the  basic  sources  for  the  descriptions  in  the 
next  two  selections.  Plutarch  sketches  the  type  of  home  that  remained 
an  ideal,  not  infrequently  realized,  with  the  Romans  throughout  their 
history.  They  believed,  in  their  best  days,  as  well  set  forth  by  Quintilian, 
that  true  education  must  be  rooted  in  the  home.  The  last  part  of  the 
fifth  selection  on  the  Roman  utilitarian  view  of  marriage  is  taken  from 
Cicero.  In  the  sixth  selection  is  to  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the 
Roman  wife  and  mother  in  the  dignified  position  which  was  hers  quite 
commonly  before  the  advent  of  more  emancipated  womanhood  a  cen- 
tury or  two  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  clear  that  supreme  devotion 
between  husband  and  wife  existed  even  during  the  decadent  period,  as 
evidenced  by  the  famous  "Laudatio  Turiae."  The  seventh  selection  sug- 
gests the  gaiety  of  the  times.  Gallus,  a  Roman  general,  poet,  and  orator 
living  between  66  and  26  B.C.,  is  an  example  of  the  types  who  in  that 
day  were  averse  to  marriage  because  of  psychic  and  social  conditioning. 
Quintilian  expresses  in  selection  eight  the  solicitude  of  the  wise  teacher 
for  the  character  development  of  the  young.  In  the  readings  immedi- 
ately following,  Pliny  the  Younger,  a  pupil  of  Quintilian  and  living 
in  the  first  century  a.d.,  reveals  through  his  letters  the  devotion  that  ob- 
tained in  his  family  relationships.  In  the  closing  selection,  woman's 
position  and  activities  are  depicted  as  they  existed  toward  the  end  of 
Roman  dominance. 

5.  Early  Roman  Home  Life5 
The  Roman  House 

The  houses  of  the  early  Romans  were  rather  simple  structures,  usually 
thatched,  and  composed  of  a  central  hall  or  living-room  with  which  other 
small  rooms  connected.  The  usual  Roman  house,  aside  from  restricted 
quarters  for  servants,  had  little  additional  space  beyond  a  dining-room, 
apartments  for  women,  an  inner  shrine,  and  unpretentious  bathing  facili- 
ties. The  structures  themselves  were  of  rough  stone  or  clay  bricks.  Wooden 

5  Adapted  by  the  authors  from  various  sources. 
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houses  were  common,  however.  The  incoming  of  culture  following  the 
wars  of  conquest  shortly  before  the  Christian  era  brought  both  new  riches 
and  vice,  and  the  consequent  gaudy  additions  unfitted  for  the  original 
architectural  style. 

Childhood 

Little  reliable  material  on  the  childhood  of  early  Rome  is  discoverable. 
Children  in  all  ages  and  places  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same.  In  early 
Roman  days  they  doubtless  ran  to  meet  father  on  his  return  home;  they 
listened  to  stories  and  lessons  on  parental  knees;  played  with  little  round 
stones  and  tops;  and  behaved  as  children  are  wont  to  do.  While  archaeology 
can  reveal  much  about  them,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  imagine  the  nursery 
days  of  their  childhood. 

A  Description  from  Plutarch 

Plutarch  in  describing  the  home  of  Cato  the  Censor  (Circ.  200  B.C.) 
reveals  a  type  that  remained  an  ideal  with  the  Romans.  The  ancients  were 
convinced  that  true  education  must  be  rooted  in  the  home. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  no  mean  man  of  affairs.  I  must 
give  some  account  of  his  particular  excellence  in  the  care  of  his  family,  which  he 
never  despised  or  treated  as  a  mild  amusement. 

He  chose  his  wife  for  her  birth  rather  than  her  money,  for  he  knew  that, 
though  wealthy  families  have  their  importance  and  pride  no  less  than  the  aris- 
tocratic, high-born  women  are  more  scrupulous  about  their  honour  and  more 
tractable  for  good.  He  used  to  say  that  those  who  beat  their  wives  or  children 
laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  most  sacred  things  on  earth;  and  to  be  a  good  hus- 
band he  held  to  be  a  more  estimable  thing  than  to  be  a  great  statesman.  He  ad- 
mired nothing  in  Socrates  so  much  as  that  he  passed  an  easy  and  genial  existence 
with  an  ill-tempered  wife  and  stupid  children.  When  a  son  was  born  to  him, 
nothing  except  State  duties  could  prevent  his  being  present  while  his  wife  washed 
and  dressed  the  infant.  She  nursed  it  herself;  and  often  she  even  took  to  her 
breast  her  servants'  children,  to  inspire  brotherly  feeling  between  them  and 
her  own.  Cato  had  a  servant  named  Chilo,  who  was  a  good  scholar  and  acted 
as  tutor  to  several  other  children;  but  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  intelligence  began 
in  his  son,  he  decided  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  his  education.  For,  he 
tells  us,  if  his  son's  progress  happened  to  be  slow,  he  had  no  intention  of  having 
him  reprimanded,  or  pulled  by  the  ear,  by  a  servant;  nor  did  he  wish  him  to  be 
indebted  to  a  mean  person  for  his  education. 

He  was  as  careful  not  to  utter  an  indecent  word  before  his  son  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  a  vestal  virgin. 
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Such  were  the  excellent  measures  which  Cato  took  to  mould  and  strengthen 
his  son's  character.  In  temperament  and  inclination  he  found  him  most  teach- 
able; but  his  constitution  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  much  strain,  and  he 
therefore  had  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  discipline  and  indulge  him  in  the  matter 
of  diet.  Yet  even  so  he  became  an  excellent  soldier.  The  young  man  afterwards 
married  Tertia,  Paullus's  daughter,  sister  to  young  Scipio,  an  honour  as  much  to 
his  father's  good  sense  as  to  his  own  merit.  Cato's  care  of  his  education  was  thus 
justified  by  results. 

Roman  Utilitarian  View  of  Marriage  and  the  Priority  of  the  State  * 

This  powerful  reproductive  instinct  is  a  property  common  to  all  living  crea- 
tures. So  it  is  in  Marriage  that  we  find  the  seed  of  society,  which  is  developed 
in  the  possession  of  children  and  which  flowers  in  the  unity  and  community  of 
the  Home.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  State  too:  homes  are  the  seed-bed  of  social 
life.  The  close  tie  between  brothers  comes  next:  then  that  between  cousins,  who, 
as  they  cannot  all  be  housed  under  one  roof,  emigrate,  so  to  speak,  to  others.  Then 
come  marriages  and  further  relationships,  and  more  members  of  the  family.  So 
this  reproduction  of  the  breed  is  the  fountain-head  of  States.  Blood-relationship, 
too,  binds  men  together  in  good  will  and  affection.  The  possession  of  the  same 
ancestral  relics,  the  same  worship,  the  same  family  tombs,  is  a  great  thing.  But 
of  all  forms  of  society  there  is  nothing  finer  or  more  stable  than  the  unity  in 
friendship  of  good  and  true  men  of  like  character.  Nobility,  our  favourite  topic, 
even  when  observed  in  others,  has  a  compelling  force,  and  makes  friends  for  the 
man  in  whom  it  appears.  And  though  all  good  qualities  are  attractive  and  make 
us  love  those  who  have  them,  justice  and  generosity  have  this  effect  beyond  all 
others.  The  common  possession  of  a  noble  character  is  a  most  lovable  thing,  and 
the  most  compelling  force  on  earth.  Men  who  have  the  same  pursuits  and  the 
same  inclinations  feel  each  as  much  joy  in  his  companion  as  in  himself;  and 
Pythagoras's  ideal  of  friendship  is  realized,  unity  in  plurality.  Also,  the  mutual 
giving  and  receiving  of  kindnesses  produces  strong  unions.  As  long  as  the  benefits 
are  mutual  as  well  as  acceptable,  the  bond  of  alliance  between  those  who  give  and 
receive  them  is  sure.  But  survey  the  whole  range  of  philosophic  thought,  and 
you  will  find  no  tie  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  heart 
as  that  which  binds  each  of  us  to  the  State.  Parents,  children,  relations,  friends — 
all  are  beloved:  but  all  loves  of  all  men  are  embraced  by  our  common  fatherland. 
What  good  man  and  true  hesitates  to  die  for  it,  if  his  death  will  profit?  And  this 
makes  the  more  loathsome  the  vile  conduct  of  those  parties  who  have  torn  their 
country's  heart  with  every  crime  in  their  power,  who  have  busied  themselves, 
as  they  are  busy  still,  in  her  utter  overthrow. 


*  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  I,  17. 
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6.  Social  Life  at  Rome  8 

The  Early  Roman  Mater  j [  a  mil i  as 

Beyond  doubt  the  position  of  the  Roman  materfamilias  was  a  much 
more  dignified  one  than  that  of  the  Greek  wife.  She  shared  with  her 
husband  in  all  the  duties  of  the  household,  including  those  of  religion, 
and  within  the  house  itself  she  was  practically  supreme.  She  lived  in  the 
atrium,  and  was  not  shut  away  in  a  women's  chamber;  she  nursed  her 
own  children  and  brought  them  up;  she  had  entire  control  of  the  female 
slaves  who  were  her  maids;  she  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  but 
sitting,  not  reclining,  and  abstaining  from  wine;  in  all  practical  matters 
she  was  consulted,  and  only  on  questions  political  or  intellectual  was  she 
expected  to  be  silent.  When  she  went  out  arrayed  in  the  graceful  stola 
matronalis,  she  was  treated  with  respect,  and  the  passers-by  made  way  for 
her;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  her  position  that  she  did  not  as  a  rule  leave 
the  house  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  or  without  an  escort. 

The  "New  Woman"  of  the  Second  Century,  b.c. 

The  ladies  whom  we  meet  with  in  Cicero's  letters  and  in  the  other  litera- 
ture of  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  are  not  of  this  type.  Since  the  Second 
Punic  War  the  Roman  lady  has  changed,  like  everything  else  Roman.  Mar- 
riages cum  manu  became  unusual;  the  wife  remained  in  the  potestas  of  her 
father,  who  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  her, 
and  as  her  property  did  not  pass  to  her  husband,  she  could  not  but  obtain 
a  new  position  of  independence.  Women  began  to  be  rich,  and  in  the  year 
169  b.c.  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  women  of  the  highest  census  (who 
alone  would  probably  be  concerned)  to  inherit  legacies.  Even  before  the 
end  of  the  great  war,  and  when  private  luxury  would  seem  out  of  place,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  Oppian  law,  which  placed  restrictions 
on  the  ornaments  and  apparel  of  women;  and  in  spite  of  the  vehement  op- 
position of  Cato,  then  a  young  man,  the  proposal  was  successful.  At  the  same 
time  divorce,  which  had  probably  never  been  impossible  though  it  must 
have  been  rare,  began  to  be  a  common  practice. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  was  a  tendency  among  women  of  the 
highest  rank  to  give  way  to  passion  and  excitement;  the  evidence  for  the 
Bacchanalian  conspiracy  of  186  b.c,  in  which  women  played  a  very  prom- 
inent part,  is  explicit,  and  shows  that  there  was  a  "new  woman"  even 
then,  who  had  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  austere  life  of  the  family  and 
with  the  mental  comfort  supplied  by  the  old  religion,  and  was  ready  to 

6  Fowler,  W.  Ward,  Social  Life  at  Rome,  pp.  135-167  passim.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1927.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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break  out  into  recklessness  even  in  matters  which  were  the  concern  of  the 
State. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  men  themselves  were 
not  equally  to  blame.  Wives  do  not  poison  their  husbands  without  some 
reason  for  hating  them,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  It  is  a  fact 
beyond  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  charm  of  family  life  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed above,  neither  law  nor  custom  exacted  conjugal  faithfulness  from 
a  husband.  Old  Cato  represents  fairly  well  the  old  idea  of  Roman  virtue, 
yet  it  is  clear  enough,  that  he  looked  on  the  wife  rather  as  a  necessary 
agent  for  providing  the  State  with  children  than  as  a  helpmeet  to  be 
tended  and  revered.  And  this  being  so,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
men  are  already  beginning  to  dislike  and  avoid  marriage;  a  most  dangerous 
symptom,  with  which  a  century  later  Augustus  found  it  impossible  to  cope. 
In  the  year  131  B.C.,  just  after  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  been  trying  to  revive 
the  population  of  Italy  by  his  agrarian  law,  Metellus  Macedonicus  the  censor 
did  what  he  could  to  induce  men  to  marry  "liberorum  creandorum  causa"; 
and  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  his  on  this  subject  became  famous  after- 
wards. It  is  equally  characteristic  of  Roman  humor  and  Roman  hardness. 
"If  we  could  do  without  wives,"  he  said  to  the  people,  "we  should  be  rid 
of  that  nuisance;  but  since  nature  has  decreed  that  we  can  neither  live 
comfortably  with  them  nor  live  at  all  without  them,  we  must  e'en  look 
rather  to  our  permanent  interests  than  to  a  passing  pleasure." 

Terentia  [wife  of  Cicero]  and  Pomponia  [sister-in-law  of  Cicero]  and 
their  kind  seem  to  have  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  "higher  education,"  nor 
do  their  husbands  seem  to  have  expected  from  them  any  desire  to  share  in 
their  own  intellectual  interests.  Not  once  does  Cicero  allude  to  any  pleasant 
social  intercourse  in  which  his  wife  took  part;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
would  probably  have  avoided  marriage  with  a  woman  of  taste  and 
knowledge. 

The  culta  puella  and  the  cultus  puer  of  Ovid's  fascinating  yet  repulsive 
poem  are  the  products  of  a  society  which  looks  on  pleasure,  not  reason  or 
duty,  as  the  main  end  of  life, — not  indeed  pleasure  simply  of  the  grosser  type, 
but  the  gratification  of  one's  own  wish  for  enjoyment  and  excitement,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  misery  all  around,  or  any  sense  of  the  self-respect 
that  comes  of  active  well-doing. 

Sempronia,  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  and  the  mother  of  another,  was 
one  of  those  who  found  steady  married  life  incompatible  with  literary 
and  artistic  tastes.  "She  could  play  and  dance  more  elegantly  than  an 
honest  woman  should  .  .  .  she  played  fast  and  loose  with  her  money,  and 
equally  so  with  her  good  fame."  She  had  no  scruples,  he  says,  in  denying 
a  debt,  or  in  helping  in  a  murder;  yet  she  had  plenty  of  esprit,  could  write 
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verses  and  talk  brilliantly,  and  she  knew  too  how  to  assume  an  air  of 
modesty  on  occasion.  She  seems  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  ladies  who  dur- 
ing the  next  century  and  later  were  to  be  a  power  in  politics,  and  most  of 
whom  were  at  least  capable  of  crime,  public  and  private.  There  is  indeed 
one  instance  a  few  years  earlier  of  a  woman  exercising  an  almost  supreme 
influence  in  the  State,  and  a  woman  too  of  the  worst  kind. 

Even  if  we  put  aside  as  untrustworthy  a  great  deal  of  what  is  told  us 
of  the  relations  of  men  and  women  in  this  period,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  loose  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  show  an  altogether  unhealthy  condition  of  family  and  social 
life.  The  famous  tigress  of  the  story  of  Cluentius,  Sassia,  as  she  appears  in 
Cicero's  defense  of  him,  was  beyond  doubt  a  criminal  of  the  worst  kind, 
however  much  we  may  discount  the  orator's  rhetoric;  and  her  case  proves 
that  the  evil  did  not  exist  only  at  Rome,  but  was  to  be  found,  even  in  a 
provincial  town  of  no  great  importance.  Divorce  was  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  inevitable.  Husbands  divorced  their  wives  on  the  smallest  pretexts, 
and  wives  divorced  their  husbands.  Even  the  virtuous  Cato  seems  to  have 
divorced  his  wife  Marcia  in  order  that  Hortensius  should  marry  her,  and 
after  some  years  to  have  married  her  again  as  the  widow  of  Hortensius,  with 
a  large  fortune. 

A  Husband's  Praise  of  a  Wife — The  "Laudatio  Turiae"  * 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  the  reader,  after  spending  so  much  time  in  this  un- 
wholesome atmosphere,  to  turn  for  a  moment  in  the  last  place  to  a  record, 
unique  and  entirely  credible,  of  a  truly  good  and  wholesome  woman,  and 
of  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted  conjugal  devotion.  About  the  year  8  B.C., 
not  long  before  Ovid  wrote  those  poems  in  which  married  life  was  assumed 
to  be  hardly  worth  living,  a  husband  in  high  life  at  Rome  lost  the  wife 
who  had  for  forty-one  years  been  his  faithful  companion  in  prosperity,  his 
wise  and  courageous  counselor  in  adversity.  He  recorded  her  praises  and 
the  story  of  her  devotion  to  him  in  a  long  inscription,  placed,  as  we  may 
suppose,  on  the  wall  of  the  tomb  in  which  he  laid  her  to  rest. 

She  urged  that  he  should  divorce  her,  and  take  another  wife  in  the 
hope  of  a  son  and  heir.  If  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  this  from  a 
Roman  point  of  view,  it  is  indeed  to  us  both  surprising  and  touching 
that  she  should  have  supported  her  request  by  a  promise  that  she  would  be 
as  much  a  mother  to  the  expected  children  as  their  own  mother,  and  would 
still  be  to  Lucretius  a  sister,  having  nothing  apart  from  him,  nothing  secret, 
and  taking  away  with  her  no  part  of  their  inheritance. 

To  us,  reading  this  proposal  in  cold  blood  just  nineteen  hundred  years 

♦Inscription  by  Quintas  Lucretius  Vespillo  (consul  19  b.c.)  to  his  deceased  wife,  Turia. 
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after  it  was  made,  it  may  seem  foolishly  impracticable;  to  her,  whose  whole 
life  was  spent  in  unselfish  devotion  to  her  husband's  interests,  whose  warm 
love  for  him  was  always  mingled  with  discretion,  it  was  simply  an  act  of 
pietas — of  wifely  duty.  Yet  he  could  not  for  a  moment  think  so  himself: 
his  indignation  at  the  bare  idea  of  it  lives  for  ever  on  the  marble  in  glowing 
words.  "I  must  confess,"  he  says,  "that  the  anger  so  burnt  within  me  that 
my  senses  almost  deserted  me:  that  you  should  ever  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  we  could  be  separated  but  by  death,  was  most  horrible  to  me. 
What  was  the  need  of  children  compared  with  my  loyalty  to  you:  why 
should  I  exchange  certain  happiness  for  an  uncertain  future?  But  I  say  no 
more  of  this:  you  remained  with  me,  for  I  could  not  yield  without  dis- 
grace to  myself  and  unhappiness  to  both  of  us.  The  one  sorrow  that  was  in 
store  for  me  was  that  I  was  destined  to  survive  you." 

"You  were  a  faithful  wife  to  me,"  he  says,  "and  an  obedient  one:  you 
were  kind  and  gracious,  sociable  and  friendly:  you  were  assiduous  at  your 
spinning  (lanificia):  you  followed  the  religious  rites  of  your  family  and 
your  state,  and  admitted  no  foreign  cults  or  degraded  magic  (super  stitio): 
you  did  not  dress  conspicuously,  nor  seek  to  make  a  display  in  your  house- 
hold arrangements.  Your  duty  to  our  whole  household  was  exemplary: 
you  tended  my  mother  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  your  own.  You  had 
innumerable  other  excellences,  in  common  with  all  other  worthy  matrons, 
but  these  I  have  mentioned  were  peculiarly  yours." 

7.  Roman  Manners  and  Customs  Under  Augustus  t 
Attitude  Toward  Marriage 

Although  Gallus  (66-26  b.c.)  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life  when 
the  Roman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he  had  not  yet  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  throw  constraint  on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  enter- 
ing the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Indeed,  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage  began 
generally  to  be  less  liked;  and  no  law  inflicting  a  penalty  on  celibacy  had 
at  that  time  been  passed.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of 
his  circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  marriage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such  an  increased  establishment,  as 
the  grand  notions  of  the  Roman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable; 
and  more  than  this,  he  dreaded  the  dependence  into  which  he  would  have 
been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of  fortune;  but  being  also  at  the 
same  time  averse  to  concubinage,  had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy 
of  a  less  durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  hetairai,  who  were 
capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning  his  passion. 

7  Metcalfe,  Frederick  (translator),  Gallus  or  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus, 
pp.  17  and  96-97.  John  W.  Parker,  London,  1844. 
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The  Resort  at  Baice 

Fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more  than  the  charms  of  the 
scenery,  rendered  Baiae  a  most  delightful  place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids 
who  hoped  to  obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
baths,  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  in  health, 
having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving 
behind  them  the  cares  and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly 
to  enjoyment,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual  saturnalia 
was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more  reserved  suffered  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  intoxication  of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in 
Rome  would  have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  im- 
putations on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would  entirely  efface. 
The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  society  was  of  a  much  more  free  de- 
scription, and  none  but  a  stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  hetairce, 
surrounded  by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily-painted  gondolas, 
while  song  and  music  resounded  from  the  skiffs  of  many  a  troop  of  revelers, 
who  were  rocking  lazily  on  the  level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless  underwent  severe  trials,  to  which 
it  not  unfrequently  yielded. 

8.  Education  a  Problem  in  Imperial  Rome  8 
"The  Need  for  Parental  Vigilance 

I  would,  therefore,  have  a  father  conceive  the  highest  hopes  of  his  son 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  be  more  careful  about 
the  groundwork  of  his  education.  For  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
for  the  complaint  that  but  few  men  have  the  power  to  take  in  the  knowledge 
that  is  imparted  to  them,  and  that  the  majority  are  so  slow  of  understand- 
ing that  education  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor.  On  the  contrary  you  will 
find  that  most  are  quick  to  reason  and  ready  to  learn.  Reasoning  comes  as 
naturally  to  man  as  flying  to  birds,  speed  to  horses  and  ferocity  to  beasts 
of  prey:  our  minds  are  endowed  by  nature  with  such  activity  and  sagacity 
that  the  soul  is  believed  to  proceed  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  dull  and 
unteachable  are  as  abnormal  as  prodigious  births  and  monstrosities,  and  are 
but  few  in  number.  A  proof  of  what  I  say  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
boys  commonly  show  promise  of  many  accomplishments,  and  when  such 
promise  dies  away  as  they  grow  up,  this  is  plainly  due  not  to  the  failure  of 
natural  gifts,  but  to  lack  of  the  requisite  care. 

8  Quintilian,  Loeb  Classical  Library,  Book  I,  Ch.  I,  pp.  1-20  passim.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  Influence  of  Servants  on  Speech 

Above  all  see  that  the  child's  nurse  speaks  correctly.  No  doubt  the  most 
important  point  is  that  she  should  be  of  good  character:  but  she  should 
speak  correctly  as  well.  It  is  the  nurse  that  the  child  first  hears,  and  her 
words  that  he  will  first  attempt  to  imitate.  And  we  are  by  nature  most 
tenacious  of  childish  impression:  just  as  the  flavor  first  absorbed  by  vessels 
when  new  persists,  and  the  color  imparted  by  dyes  to  the  primitive  white- 
ness of  wool  is  indelible.  Further  it  is  the  worst  impressions  that  are  most 
durable.  For,  while  what  is  good  readily  deteriorates,  you  will  never  turn 
vice  into  virtue.  Do  not  therefore  allow  the  boy  to  become  accustomed  even 
in  infancy  to  a  style  of  speech  which  he  will  subsequently  have  to  unlearn. 

A  Plea  for  Educated  Parents 

As  regards  parents,  I  should  like  to  see  them  as  highly  educated  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  do  not  restrict  this  remark  to  fathers  alone.  We  are  told  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  Gracchi  owed  much  to  their  mother  Cornelia,  whose  let- 
ters even  today  testify  to  the  cultivation  of  her  style.  Laelia,  the  daughter 
of  Gaius  Laelius,  is  said  to  have  reproduced  the  elegance  of  her  father's 
language  in  her  own  speech,  while  the  oration  delivered  before  the  triumvirs 
by  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Hortensius,  is  still  read  and  not 
merely  as  a  compliment  to  her  sex.  And  even  those  who  have  not  had  the 
fortune  to  receive  a  good  education  should  not  for  that  reason  devote  less 
care  to  their  son's  education;  but  should  on  the  contrary  show  all  the  greater 
diligence  in  other  matters  where  they  can  be  of  service  to  their  children. 

Methods  of  Encouraging  Study  in  Children 

I  am  not  however  so  blind  to  differences  of  age  as  to  think  that  the 
very  young  should  be  forced  on  prematurely  or  given  real  work  to  do. 
Above  all  things  we  must  take  care  that  the  child,  who  is  not  yet  old  enough 
to  love  his  studies,  does  not  come  to  hate  them  and  dread  the  bitterness 
which  he  has  once  tasted,  even  when  the  years  of  infancy  are  left  behind. 
His  studies  must  be  made  an  amusement:  he  must  be  questioned  and 
praised  and  taught  to  rejoice  when  he  has  done  well;  sometimes  too,  when 
he  refuses  instruction,  it  should  be  given  to  some  other  to  excite  his  envy, 
at  times  also  he  must  be  engaged  in  competition  and  should  be  allowed  to 
believe  himself  successful  more  often  than  not,  while  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  his  best  by  such  rewards  as  may  appeal  to  his  tender  years. 

Hazards  in  Character  Development 

It  is  held  that  schools  corrupt  the  morals.  It  is  true  that  this  is  sometimes 
the  case.  But  morals  may  be  corrupted  at  home  as  well.  There  are  numer- 
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ous  instances  of  both,  as  there  are  also  of  the  preservation  of  a  good  reputa- 
tion under  either  circumstance.  The  nature  of  the  individual  boy  and  the 
care  devoted  to  his  education  make  all  the  difference.  Given  a  natural  bent 
toward  evil  or  negligence  in  developing  and  watching  over  modest  be- 
havior in  early  years,  privacy  will  provide  equal  opportunity  for  sin.  The 
teacher  employed  at  home  may  be  of  bad  character,  and  there  is  just  as 
much  danger  in  associating  with  bad  slaves  as  there  is  with  immodest  com- 
panions of  good  birth.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  natural  bent  be  toward 
virtue,  and  parents  are  not  afflicted  with  a  blind  and  torpid  indifference, 
it  is  possible  to  choose  a  teacher  of  the  highest  character. 

Would  that  we  did  not  too  often  ruin  our  children's  character  ourselves! 
We  spoil  them  from  the  cradle.  That  soft  upbringing,  which  we  call  kind- 
ness, saps  all  the  sinews  both  of  mind  and  body.  If  the  child  crawls  on 
purple,  what  will  he  not  desire  when  he  comes  to  manhood?  Before  he  can 
talk  he  can  distinguish  scarlet  and  cries  for  the  very  best  brand  of  purple. 
We  train  their  palates  before  we  teach  their  lips  to  speak.  They  grow  up 
in  litters:  if  they  set  foot  to  earth,  they  are  supported  by  the  hands  of 
attendants  on  either  side.  We  rejoice  if  they  say  something  over-free,  and 
words  which  we  should  not  tolerate  from  the  lips  even  of  an  Alexandrian 
page  are  greeted  with  laughter  and  a  kiss.  We  have  no  right  to  be  sur- 
prised. It  was  we  that  taught  them:  they  hear  us  use  such  words,  they  see 
our  mistresses  and  minions;  every  dinner  party  is  loud  with  foul  songs, 
and  things  are  presented  to  their  eyes  of  which  we  should  blush  to  speak. 
Hence  springs  habit,  and  habit  in  time  becomes  second  nature.  The  poor 
children  learn  these  things  before  they  know  them  to  be  wrong.  They  be- 
come luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  far  from  acquiring  such  vices  at 
schools,  introduce  them  themselves. 

9.  A  Glimpse  of  Idealistic  Marriage  Planning  9 
To  Junius  Mauricus 

You  desire  me  to  look  out  a  proper  husband  for  your  niece:  It  is  with 
justice  you  enjoin  me  that  office.  You  know  the  high  esteem  and  affection 
I  bore  that  great  man,  her  father,  and  with  what  noble  instructions  he  nur- 
tured my  youth,  and  taught  me  to  deserve  those  praises  he  was  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  me.  You  could  not  give  me  then,  a  more  agreeable  commission; 
nor  could  I  be  employed  in  an  office  of  higher  honor  than  that  of  choosing 
a  young  man  worthy  of  being  father  of  the  grandchildren  of  Rusticus 
Arulenus;  a  choice  I  should  be  long  in  determining,  were  I  not  acquainted 

9  The  Letters  of  Pliny,  Book  I,  Letter  14.  Translation  by  Melmoth,  London,  1878. 
Editorial  Note:  Pliny  the  Younger  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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with  Minutius  ^milianus,  who  seems  formed  for  our  purpose.  He  loves 
me  with  all  that  warmth  of  affection  which  is  usual  between  young  men  of 
equal  years.  .  .  .  He  is  a  native  of  Brixia,  one  of  those  provinces  in  Italy 
which  still  retain  much  of  the  old  modesty,  frugal  simplicity,  and  even 
rusticity  of  manner.  He  is  the  son  of  Minutius  Macrinus,  whose  humble 
desires  were  satisfied  with  standing  at  the  head  of  the  equestrian  order.  .  .  . 
His  grandmother  on  the  mother's  side  is  Serrana  Procula,  of  Patavium: 
you  are  no  stranger  to  the  character  of  its  citizens;  yet  Serrana  is  looked 
upon  even  among  these  correct  people,  as  an  exemplary  instance  of  strict 
virtue.  Acilius,  his  uncle,  is  a  man  of  almost  exceptional  gravity,  wisdom, 
and  integrity.  In  short,  you  will  find  nothing  throughout  his  family  un- 
worthy of  yours.  Minutius  himself  has  plenty  of  vivacity,  as  well  as  applica- 
tion, together  with  a  most  amiable  and  becoming  modesty.  He  is  already, 
with  considerable  credit,  passed  through  the  offices  of  quaestor,  tribune,  and 
praetor;  so  that  you  will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  soliciting  for  him  those 
honorable  employments.  He  has  a  fine,  well-bred  countenance  with  a  ruddy, 
healthy  complexion,  while  his  whole  person  is  elegant  and  comely,  and  his 
mien  graceful  and  senatorian:  advantages,  I  think,  by  no  means  to  be 
slighted  and  which  I  consider  as  the  proper  tribute  to  virgin  innocence.  I 
think  I  may  add  that  his  father  is  very  rich.  When  I  contemplate  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  require  a  husband  of  my  choosing,  I  know  it  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  wealth;  but  when  I  reflect  upon  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  the  age,  and  even  the  laws  of  Rome  which  rank  a  man  according  to 
his  possessions,  it  certainly  claims  some  regard;  and  indeed  in  establish- 
ments of  this  nature  where  children  and  many  other  circumstances  are 
to  be  duly  weighed,  it  is  an  article  that  well  deserves  to  be  taken  into 
account.  You  will  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  suspect  that  affection  has  had 
too  great  a  share  in  the  character  I  have  been  drawing,  and  that  I  have 
heightened  it  beyond  the  truth:  but  I  will  stake  all  my  credit,  you  will  find 
everything  far  beyond  what  I  have  represented.  I  love  the  young  fellow 
indeed  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  most  ardent  affection ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  I  would  not  ascribe  more  to  his  merit  than  I  know  it  will  bear. 
Farewell. 

10.  The  Conjugal  Devotion  of  Pliny's  Wife,  Calpurnia  10 
To  Hispulla 

As  you  are  a  model  of  all  virtue,  and  loved  your  late  excellent  brother, 
who  had  such  a  fondness  for  you,  with  an  affection  equal  to  his  own;  re- 
garding too  his  daughter  as  your  child,  not  only  showing  her  an  Aunt's 

10  The  Letters  of  Pliny,  Book  IV,  Letter  19. 
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tenderness  but  supplying  the  place  of  the  parent  she  had  lost;  I  know  it  will 
give  you  the  greatest  pleasure  and  joy  to  hear  that  she  proves  worthy  of  her 
father,  her  grandfather,  and  yourself.  She  possesses  an  excellent  under- 
standing together  with  a  consummate  prudence,  and  gives  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  her  heart  by  her  fondness  of  her  husband.  Her 
affection  for  me,  moreover,  has  given  her  a  taste  for  books,  and  my  pro- 
ductions which  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  reading,  and  even  in  getting  by 
heart,  are  continually  in  her  hands.  How  full  of  tender  anxiety  is  she  when 
I  am  going  to  speak  in  any  case,  how  rejoiced  she  feels  when  it  is  got 
through.  While  I  am  pleading,  she  stations  persons  to  inform  her  from 
time  to  time  how  I  am  heard,  what  applauses  are  received,  and  what 
success  attends  the  case.  When  I  recite  my  works  at  any  time,  she  conceals 
herself  behind  some  curtain,  and  drinks  in  my  praises  with  greedy  ears. 
She  sings  my  verses,  too,  adapting  them  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master 
but  love,  that  best  of  instructors,  for  her  guide.  From  these  happy  circum- 
stances, I  derive  my  surest  hopes,  that  the  harmony  between  us  will  in- 
crease with  our  days,  and  be  as  lasting  as  our  lives.  For  it  is  not  my  youth 
or  person,  which  time  gradually  impairs;  it  is  my  honor  and  glory  that  she 
cares  for.  But  what  less  could  be  expected  from  one  who  was  trained  by 
your  hands,  and  formed  by  your  instruction;  who  was  early  familiarized 
under  your  roof  with  all  that  is  pure  and  virtuous,  and  who  learned  to 
love  me  first  through  your  praises?  And  as  you  revered  my  mother  with  all 
the  respect  due  even  to  a  parent,  so  you  kindly  directed  and  encouraged  my 
tender  years,  presaging  from  that  early  period  all  that  my  wife  now  fondly 
imagines  that  I  really  am.  Accept  therefore  of  our  mutual  thanks,  mine,  for 
your  giving  me  her,  hers  for  your  giving  her  me;  for  you  have  chosen  us 
out,  as  it  were,  for  each  other.  Farewell. 

11.  A  Husband's  and  Grandfather's  Solicitude11 
To  Fabatus 

Your  concern  to  hear  of  your  granddaughter's  miscarriage  will  be  the 
equal,  I  know,  to  the  earnest  desire  you  have  that  we  should  make  you  a 
great-grandfather.  The  inexperience  of  her  youth  rendered  her  ignorant  of 
her  condition;  the  consequence  was  that  she  omitted  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  such  cases  and  did  several  things  she  ought  not  to 
have  done.  But  she  has  severely  atoned  for  her  mistakes  by  the  extreme  risks 
she  has  run  of  her  life.  So,  although  you  must  necessarily  feel  it  rather  to 
find  yourself  disappointed  in  this  way  in  your  old  age,  of  the  immediate 
hopes  of  leaving  a  family  behind  you,  yet  you  ought  to  thank  the  gods  that, 

11  The  Letters  of  Pliny,  Book  VIII,  Letter  10. 
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in  the  preservation  of  your  granddaughter,  you  have  still  reason  to  expect 
that  blessing:  an  expectation  so  much  the  more  certain  as  she  has  given  this 
proof,  though  the  issue  in  this  case  was  unsuccessful,  of  her  being  capable 
of  bearing  children.  .  .  .  You  cannot  long  to  have  great-grandchildren 
more  intensely  than  I  do  to  have  children,  as  the  dignity  of  both  our  families 
seems  to  open  to  them  a  sure  road  to  honors,  and  we  shall  leave  them  the 
glory  of  descending  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  whose  fame  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  their  nobility  is  ancient.  Only  let  them  be  born,  and  change  this 
present  grief  of  ours  into  joy!  Farewell. 

12.  Woman  in  Later  Rome  12 

It  was  during  this  period  of  general  license  that  woman  made  a  marked 
advance  beyond  her  former  patriarchal  limits,  but  into  a  world  of  fixed 
masculine  tradition  which  continued  practically  unmodified  by  her  pres- 
ence. All  that  she  was  able  to  do  at  this  time  was  to  participate  in  a  life 
wholly  determined  by  the  interests  and  passions  of  men,  a  world  in  which 
current  literature  and  amusement  were  alike  conformed  to  their  increas- 
ingly bold  carnal  tastes.  In  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  circus  fashion- 
ably dressed  women  attended  the  most  licentious  or  brutal  spectacles,  pick- 
ing up  acquaintance  with  strangers  and  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
loose  customs  of  an  age  rapidly  driving  on  to  destruction.*  The  relation 
between  the  sexes  was  widely  conceived,  not  only  without  the  overtones 
and  reserves  ushered  in  by  "romantic  love,"  but — to  put  the  matter  much 
more  simply — without  common  decency,  according  to  the  standards  of  a 
day  as  free  even  as  our  own.  Hypocrisy  was  certainly  not  a  fault  of  the 
hour;  but  the  "classic  frankness"  which  took  its  place  portrayed  a  crass 
and  materialistic  preoccupation  only  to  be  found  on  the  lowest  levels  of 
modern  civilization — in  its  veritable  underworlds.  It  is  significant  that  in 
Rome  this  preoccupation  prevailed  on  the  highest  levels  (with  notable  ex- 
ceptions) and  passed  unchallenged  there,  except  for  an  occasional  outcry 
against  the  manners  and  morals  of  women — those  specialists  in  virtue  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  a  well-regulated  man-made  world. 

Gradually   the   older   marriage   customs  giving   power   to   the   husband 

12  Messer,  Mary  Burt,  The  Family  in  the  Maying,  pp.  107-111  passim.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1928.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

*  Editorial  Note:  As  so  clearly  described  in  Ludwig  Friedlander's  Roman  Life  and 
Manners,  many  mothers  gave  the  whole  care  of  their  children  to  nurses,  slaves,  and  often 
barbarians.  Wet-nursing  was  the  general  rule  in  Greece  and  Italy,  however  deplored  by 
philosophers.  Independence  made  Roman  ladies  seek  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  nature  and 
custom  and  follow  male  pursuits.  Juvenal  depicts  the  debauchery  and  carousing  of 
women  as  rather  rare  and  points  out  the  frequent  participation  of  women  in  public 
affairs.  They  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  farthest  lands. 
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were  falling  into  disuse,  leaving  a  loop-hole  by  means  of  which  the  woman 
of  fortune,  especially,  was  able  to  secure  her  liberty.  Marriage  "cum  manus" 
was  passing  out,  and  the  "patria  potestas"  nominally  retained  was  easily 
converted  into  an  inactive  factor.  Woman  under  such  conditions  as  these 
could  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent.  As  a  result  of  this  inde- 
pendence women  are  found  appearing  at  court  in  their  own  interests. 
Wherever  the  popular  temper  with  respect  to  women  differed  from  the  law 
the  older  codes  gave  way.  Moreover  the  Roman  people,  in  spite  of  their 
deterioration  from  the  standpoint  of  racial  stock,  were  still  in  possession 
of  their  notable  talent  for  law-making  and  for  organization.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  unique  ability  was  a  body  of  reasonably  good  laws  for  women, 
at  least  a  recognition  of  the  status  of  women  as  "people."  One  of  the  most 
interesting  statutes  in  this  connection  was  that  declaring  infidelity  an 
offense  in  men  and  women  alike;  but  this  must  be  seen  rather  as  a  remedial 
measure,  desperately  conceived  in  decadent  days,  than  as  an  act  of  justice. 
In  common  with  other  laws  attempting  to  reestablish  the  normal  family,  it 
came  too  late  and  proved  ineffectual. 

What  we  are  actually  confronting  is  the  decay  or  breakup  of  an  historic 
form.  The  patriarchate  as  such  has  lost  here  its  firm  outline,  together  with 
its  prestige.  Separated  from  a  system  of  family  gods  it  is  not  itself.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  line  of  ancestors,  together  with  certain  domestic  deities,  had  sup- 
plied to  the  system  force  and  life.  Supported  by  religion,  it  had  acquired 
solemnity;  had  become  a  fixed  tradition,  a  social  fact.  In  connection  with 
all  this,  like  every  institution,  it  had  depended  to  a  degree  on  a  kind  of 
poetry  and  glamour — now  destroyed.  For  all  its  lack  of  sentiment  it  had 
been  sentimental.  Stripped  of  these  influences,  henceforth  to  be  displaced  by 
economic  and  political  considerations  and  nothing  else,  it  grew  merely 
cumbersome. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  of  this  time  were  exposed  to 
practically  every  philosophy  of  the  known  world.  Even  Cicero  had  seen  in 
Rome  "a  community  formed  of  the  fusion  of  peoples."  This  was  even  truer 
of  the  later  city  whose  streets  were  thronged  with  people  speaking  perhaps 
a  hundred  languages  or  dialects.  Through  all  of  these  agencies  and  in- 
numerable others,  there  is  the  "ceaseless  flow  of  news"  to  Rome,  as  to  an 
irresistible  center;  besides  this,  the  engrossing  transfer  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  through  parchment  and  papyrus  conserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
time. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  presiding  deities  of  the  family  hearth 
should  have  fallen  under  this  assault.  The  Romans  were  possibly  no  more 
materialistic  than  any  other  nation  to  begin  with,  but  no  nation  before 
them  had  ever  been  confronted  by  so  many  facts,  so  much  to  be  set  men- 
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tally  in  order.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  became  critical,  skeptical,  sar- 
castic. They  compared  one  thing  with  another,  they  drew  conclusions.  As 
to  the  patriarchal  family,  no  thinking,  reading  woman  could  be  expected 
seriously  to  transfer  her  reverence  from  her  father's  to  her  husband's  gods. 
Examined  with  any  degree  of  intelligence,  the  procedure  lacked  precisely 
the  dignity  on  which  its  life  depended.  It  was  flippant  and  absurd.  It  was 
riddled  finally  by  sheer  sophistication,  together  with  a  practical  recasting 
of  the  laws  affecting  woman's  status.  The  impressive  figure  of  the  pater- 
familias, with  his  priestly  dignity,  becomes  old  school.  Indeed  the  father's 
special  claim  to  power  is  steadily  disappearing. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FAMILY 

The  contributions  of  the  British  Isles  to  American  family  life  have 
been  direct  and  dominant  as  compared  with  influences  from  continental 
Europe.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  readings  for  this  chapter  which 
deals  primarily  with  English  backgrounds.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  material  is  composed  of  letters,  newspaper  reports,  and  autobio- 
graphical fragments  of  a  specially  authentic  character. 

The  first  selection  gives  a  glimpse  by  means  of  genuine  human  docu- 
ments into  certain  aspects  of  family  relationships  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  next  reading  deals  with  medieval  times  and  emphasizes 
some  of  the  disabilities  to  marriage  and  family  life.  Woman's  place  dur- 
ing this  era  is  briefly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  third  selection.  That 
the  condition  of  women  and  children  has  changed  markedly  is  revealed 
in  these  extracts,  notably  in  the  fourth  reading.  In  the  fifth  selection 
another  contrast  appears,  that  between  the  middle  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  millennium  in  connection  with  living  conditions,  the 
housing  and  health  of  the  people.  Poverty,  exploitation,  and  depression 
in  all  their  social  and  individual  aspects  made  life  hard,  even  bitter. 
While  the  fifth  and  sixth  readings  paint  a  rather  dark  picture  of  rural 
and  town  life,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  happy  homes 
of  the  kind  so  charmingly  portrayed  in  Burns'  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."  The  last  selection  from  the  family  life  of  John  Ruskin  offers 
some  intimate  glimpses  into  a  more  favored  type  of  home,  yet  one 
which,  as  will  be  revealed  in  Chapter  XI,  produced  problems  in  per- 
sonality development. 

In  studying  the  material  on  the  European  backgrounds  of  our  present 
family  life,  the  reader  should  try  to  discriminate  between  that  which  is 
subjective  and  sentimental  and  tends  to  magnify  the  liabilities  of  a 
period  or  a  situation,  and  that  which  gives  evidence  of  more  objective 
and  dispassionate  treatment.  Such  scientific  appraisal  is  needed  not  only 
for  the  selections  here  presented  but  for  all  historical  material,  especially 
that  pertaining  to  family  and  community  life  in  other  times  and  places. 
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i.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  * 

Marital  Amenities 

(Geoffrey  de  la  Tour-Landry  fought  in  the  Hundred  Years  War  at  least  as 
early  as  1346  and  as  late  as  1383.  He  wrote  in  1371,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
daughters,  a  book  which  became  the  most  popular  educational  treatise  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  from  this  "Book  of  the  Knight  of  the  Tower"  that  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken.) 

...  It  happened  once  that  there  were  iij  merchants  that  went  homeward 
from  a  fair,  and  as  they  fell  in  talking,  riding  on  the  way,  one  of  them  said: 
"It  is  a  noble  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  good  wife  that  obeyeth  and  doth 
his  bidding  at  all  times."  "By  my  troth,"  said  that  other,  "my  wife  obeyeth 
me  truly."  "By  God,"  said  that  other,  "I  trow  mine  obeyeth  best  to  her 
husband."  Then  he  that  began  first  to  speak,  "Let  us  lay  a  wager  of  a 
dinner,  and  whose  wife  that  obeyeth  worst,  let  her  husband  pay  for  the 
dinner";  and  thus  the  wager  was  laid.  And  they  ordained  among  them  how 
they  should  say  to  their  wives,  for  they  ordained  that  every  man  should  bid 
his  wife  leap  into  a  basin  that  they  should  set  before  her,  and  they  were 
sworn  that  none  should  let  his  wife  have  witing  of  their  wager,  save  only 
they  should  say,  "Look,  wife,  that  whatsoever  I  command  be  done."  How- 
ever it  be,  after  one  of  them  bade  his  wife  leap  into  the  basin  that  he  had 
set  afore  her  on  the  ground,  "By  God,"  quoth  she,  "I  will  first  wit  whereto 
ye  will  have  me  leap  into  the  basin."  And  for  nothing  her  husband  could 
do  she  would  not  do  it.  So  her  husband  up  with  his  fist  and  gave  her  ij 
or  iij  great  strokes;  and  then  they  went  to  the  second  merchant's  house, 
and  he  commanded  that  whatever  he  bade  do  it  should  be  done,  but  it  was 
not  long  after  but  he  bade  his  wife  leap  into  the  basin  that  was  afore  her 
on  the  floor,  and  she  asked:  "Whereto?"  And  she  said  she  would  not  for 
him.  And  then  he  took  a  staff,  and  all  to-beat  her;  and  then  they  went 
to  the  third  merchant's  house,  and  there  they  found  the  meat  on  the  board, 
and  he  whispered  in  one  of  his  fellows'  ears  and  said:  "After  dinner  I 
will  assay  my  wife  and  bid  her  leap  into  the  basin."  And  so  they  set  them 
to  their  dinner  .  .  .  and  there  lacked  salt  on  the  board,  and  the  good  man 
said:  "Wife,  sele  sus  table,"  and  the  wife  understood  that  her  husband  had 
said,  "seyle  sus  table,"  the  which  is  in  French,  "leap  on  the  board."  And  she, 
that  was  afraid  to  disobey,  leapt  upon  the  board,  and  threw  down  meat, 
and  drink,  and  break  the  glasses,  and  spilt  all  that  there  was  on  the  board. 
"What,"  said  the  good  man,  "then  can  ye  none  other  play,  wife?"  "Be  ye 

1  Coulton,  G.  G.,  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  114-116;  119;  127-130;  138- 
140.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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mad,  sir?"  she  said.  "I  have  done  your  bidding,  as  ye  bade  me  to  my 
power,  notwithstanding  it  is  your  harm  and  mine;  but  I  had  liever  ye  had 
harm  and  I  both  than  I  disobeyed  your  bidding.  By  my  troth,  I  understood 
that  ye  bade  me  leap  on  the  board,"  and  there  was  much  mirth  and  laugh- 
ing. And  the  other  two  merchants  said  it  was  no  need  to  bid  her  leap  into 
the  basin  for  she  obeyed  enough;  .  .  .  and  after  she  was  gready  praised 
for  her  obeisance  to  her  husband,  and  she  was  not  beat,  as  were  that 
other  ij  wives  that  would  not  do  their  husband's  commandments. 

Train  Up  a  Wife  in  the  Way  She  Should  Go 

(The  British  Museum  Royal  MS.  6.  E.  vi,  is  a  great  theological  dictionary  in  two 
volumes,  compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  from  many  earlier 
authors  of  repute.  The  book  illustrates  in  many  passages  the  ideas  of  Dante's  age.) 

Moreover  a  man  may  chastise  his  wife  and  beat  her  for  her  correction;  for 
she  is  of  his  household,  and  therefore,  the  lord  may  chastise  his  own  as 
it  is  written  in  Gratian's  Deere  turn.  [Note:  "He  may  chastise  her  temper- 
ately, for  she  is  of  his  household."  The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  Part 
I,  etc.  "So  likewise,  the  husband  is  bound  to  chastise  his  wife  in  modera- 
tion .  .  .  unless  he  be  a  clerk,  in  which  case  he  may  chastise  her  more 
severely."] 

Family  Letters 

(The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Paston  Letters,  which  are  probably  the 
fullest  and  most  remarkable  collection  of  medieval  family  letters  existing  in  any 
language.) 

Margaret  Paston  to  John  Paston,  28  Sept.  1443: 

To  my  right  worshipful  husband,  John  Paston,  dwelling  in  the  Inner 

Temple  at  London,  in  haste. 

Right  worshipful  husband,  I  recommend  me  to  you,  desiring  heartily  to 
hear  of  your  welfare,  thanking  God  of  your  amending  of  the  great  disease 
that  ye  have  had;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  that  ye  sent  me,  for  by  my 
troth  my  mother  and  I  were  not  in  heart's  ease  from  the  time  that  we  wist 
of  your  sickness,  till  we  wist  verily  of  your  amending.  My  mother  behested 
another  image  of  wax,  of  the  weight  of  you,  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham; 
and  she  sent  iiij  nobles  to  the  iiij  Orders  of  Friars  at  Norwich  to  pray  for 
you;  and  I  have  behested  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham  and  to  Saint 
Leonard's  for  you;  by  my  troth  I  had  never  so  heavy  a  season  as  I  had 
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from  the  time  that  I  wist  of  your  sickness  till  I  wist  of  your  amending;  and 
sith  my  heart  is  in  no  great  ease,  nor  nought  shall  be,  till  I  wot  that  ye  be 
very  whole.  ...  I  pray  you  heartily  that  ye  will  vouchsafe  to  send  me  a 
letter  as  hastily  as  ye  may,  if  writing  be  no  disease  to  you,  and  that  ye  will 
vouchsafe  to  send  me  word  how  your  sore  doth.  ...  I  may  none  leisure 
have  to  do  writen  half  a  quarter  so  much  as  I  should  say  to  you  if  I  might 
speak  with  you.  I  shall  send  you  another  letter  as  hastily  as  I  may.  I  thank 
that  ye  would  vouchsafe  to  remember  my  girdle,  and  that  ye  would  write 
to  me  at  the  time,  for  I  suppose  that  writing  was  none  ease  to  you.  Almighty 
God  have  you  in  His  keeping,  and  send  you  health.  Written  at  Oxnead,  in 
right  great  haste,  on  St  Michael's  Even. 

Yours, 

M.  Paston 
My  mother  greets  you  well,  and  sendeth  you  God's  blessing  and  hers; 
and  she  prayeth  you,  and  I  pray  you  also,  that  ye  be  well  dieted  of  meat 
and  drink;  for  that  is  the  greatest  help  that  ye  may  have  now  to  your  health- 
ward.  Your  son  fareth  well,  blessed  be  God. 

John  Paston  to  Margaret  Paston,  21  Sept.  1465: 
To  my  Cousin  Margaret  Paston. 

Mine  own  dear  sovereign  lady,  I  recommend  me  to  you,  and  thank  you 
of  the  great  cheer  that  ye  made  me  here  to  my  great  cost  and  charge  and 
labour.  No  more  at  this  time,  but  that  I  pray  you  ye  will  send  me  hither  ij 
clue  of  worsted  for  doublets,  to  wrap  me  this  cold  winter;  and  that  ye  in- 
quire where  William  Paston  bought  his  tippet  of  fine  worsted,  which  is 
almost  like  silk,  and  if  that  be  much  finer  than  that  he  should  buy  me  after 
vij.  or  viij.  shillings,  then  buy  me  a  quarter  and  the  mail  thereof  for  collars, 
though  it  be  dearer  than  the  other,  for  I  would  make  my  doublet  all  worsted 
for  worship  of  Norfolk,  rather  than  like  Gonnore's  doublet.  .  .  . 

My  Lord  Percy  and  all  this  house 

Recommend  them  to  you,  dog,  cat,  and  mouse, 

And  wish  ye  had  been  here  still; 

For  they  say  ye  are  a  good  gille. 

No  more  to  you  at  this  time, 

But  God  him  save  that  made  this  rhyme. 

Writ  the  (day)  of  Saint  Mathee 

By  your  true  and  trusty  husband, 

J.  P. 
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An  Etonian  s  Romance  * 

William  Paston,  junr.  (aged  /a),  to  John  Paston,  23  Feb.  1479: 
To  his  worshipful  brother,  John  Paston,  be  this  delivered  in  haste. 

Right  reverend  and  worshipful  brother,  after  all  duties  of  recommenda- 
tion, I  recommend  me  to  you,  desiring  to  hear  of  your  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare, which  I  pray  God  long  to  continue  to  His  pleasure,  and  to  your  heart's 
desire;  letting  you  wit  that  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  in  the  which  letter 
was  viijd.  with  the  which  I  should  buy  a  pair  of  slippers.  .  .  .  And  as  for 
the  young  gentlewoman,  I  will  certify  you  how  I  first  fell  in  acquaintance 
with  her.  Her  father  is  dead;  there  be  ij.  sisters  of  them;  the  elder  is  just 
wedded;  at  which  wedding  I  was  with  mine  hostess,  and  also  desired  by 
the  gentleman  himself,  called  William  Swan,  whose  dwelling  is  in  Eton. 
On  Monday  next  coming,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  Monday  of  Clean  Lent, 
her  mother  and  she  will  go  to  the  pardon  at  Sheen,  and  so  forth  to  London, 
and  there  to  abide  in  a  place  of  hers  in  Bow  Churchyard;  and  if  it  please 
you  to  inquire  of  her,  her  mother's  name  is  Mistress  Alborow,  the  age  of 
her  is  by  all  likelihood  xviij.  or  xix.  year  at  the  furthest.  And  as  for  the 
money  and  plate,  it  is  ready  whensoever  she  were  wedded;  but  as  for  the 
livelihood,  I  trow  not  till  after  her  mother's  decease;  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
for  very  certain,  but  you  may  know  by  inquiring.  And  as  for  her  beauty, 
judge  you  that  when  ye  see  her,  if  so  be  that  ye  take  the  labour;  and 
specially  behold  her  hands,  for  an  if  it  be  as  it  is  told  me,  she  is  disposed 
to  be  thick.  [Ed.  Note:  Thic\  means  likely  to  grow  stout.]  No  more  to 
you  at  this  time,  but  God  have  you  in  His  keeping.  Written  at  Eton  the 
Even  of  St.  Matthias  the  Apostle  in  haste,  with  the  hand  of  your  brother. 

William  Paston,  Junr. 

Edmund  Paston  to  William  Paston,  about  1481: 
To  my  brother,  William  Paston,  be  this  delivered. 

I  heartily  recommend  me  to  you.  Here  is  lately  fallen  a  widow  in  Worsted, 
which  was  wife  to  one  Bolt,  a  worsted-merchant,  and  worth  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  gave  to  his  wife  a  hundred  marks  in  money,  and  ten  pounds 
by  year  in  land.  She  is  called  a  fair  gentlewoman.  I  will  for  your  sake  see 
her.  She  is  right  sister,  of  father  and  mother,  to  Harry  Ynglows.  I  purpose 
to  speak  with  him  to  get  his  good  will.  This  gentlewoman  is  about  xxx. 
years,  and  has  but  ij.  children,  which  shall  be  at  the  dead's  charge;  she  was 
his  wife  but  v.  years.  If  she  be  any  better  than  I  write  for,  take  it  in  woothe 

♦Editorial  Note:  Eton  was  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI. 
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(sic)  I  shew  the  least.  Thus  let  me  have  knowledge  of  your  mind  as  shortly 
as  ye  can,  and  when  ye  shall  moun  (sic)  be  in  this  country.  And  thus  God 
send  you  good  health  and  good  aventure. 

From  Norwich,  the  Saturday  after  xijthe  day. 

Your, 

E.  Paston. 

2.  Life  on  a  Monastic  Manor  2 
Servile  Disabilities  to  Marriage 

The  lord  prior  had  to  look  closely  to  preserving  his  servile  broods.  The 
peasant  paid  for  sending  his  son  to  school;  in  1365  Richard,  son  of  Thomas, 
was  fined  3s.  4d.  "because  he  did  not  recall  his  son  from  school  before 
Michaelmas,  as  he  was  commanded  at  the  last  halmote."  Marriage,  again, 
might  be  an  expensive  luxury;  Agnes,  widow  of  William  Robertson,  is 
allowed  to  go  on  farming  his  land  on  condition  that,  if  she  marries  without 
the  prior's  permission,  she  shall  pay  ^4.  Gilbert,  son  of  John,  has  allowed 
his  sister,  one  of  the  prior's  bondwomen,  to  marry;  fine,  6s.  8d.  This  marriage- 
fine,  the  merchet,  was  one  of  the  most  odious  servile  disabilities.  Freemen 
sometimes  had  to  pay  it,  as  an  incident  of  their  land  tenure;  but  it  was 
generally  taken  as  one  of  the  most  definite  marks  of  bondage  that  a  man 
had  to  "buy  his  own  blood,"  as  the  lawyers  sometimes  phrased  it.  But  the 
disability  was  almost  universal,  and  in  England,  "even  when  chartering  a 
great  town,  it  was  often  thought  expedient  that  the  king  should  declare 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  and  widows  of  the  burgesses  should  be  free 
to  marry  as  they  pleased."  Both  at  Durham  and  at  Halesowen  the  monks 
raised  considerable  sums  by  this  blood-tax. 

Human  Chattels 

Originally,  the  law  had  altogether  voided  marriages  between  serfs  on 
different  manors,  in  the  lord's  interest.  The  next  milder  form  was,  that  no 
marriages  whatever  between  serfs  might  take  place  without  the  lord's  con- 
sent, and  that  such  consent  generally  entailed  a  fine  in  any  case,  while  it 
always  entailed  a  fine  if  the  woman,  by  marrying  into  another  manor,  robbed 
the  lord  of  a  prospective  brood;  except,  of  course,  where  the  lords  indemni- 
fied themselves  by  sharing  the  children,  as  they  sometimes  did  even  in 
England.  From  a  business  point  of  view,  this  attitude  towards  servile  mar- 
riages was  natural  enough;  but  there  is  evidence  of  its  extreme  unpopu- 
larity. Not  only  was  it  bitterly  resented  as  one  more  step  in  the  approxima- 
tion of  human  beings  to  chattels,  but  also  it  led  to  occasional  abuses  which 


2  Coulton,  G.  G.,  The  Medieval  Village,  pp.  78-84.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1925. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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have  given  to  its  French  form — le  droit  de  marquette — an  even  legendary 
odium. 

We  have  next  to  note,  on  these  Durham  manors,  a  closely-allied  fine. 
This  is  the  leyrwite,  or  fine  for  incontinency.  The  bondwoman  is  the  lord's 
chattel;  any  deterioration  of  this,  as  of  any  other  chattel,  must  be  made 
good;  if  the  offender  herself  could  not  pay,  then  the  nearest  male  relative, 
as  the  person  who  was  responsible  for  the  chattel,  must  pay. 

Dysgenic  Influences 

Enormously  and  indefensibly  as  some  writers  have  exaggerated  the 
frequency  and  the  power  of  the  droit  du  seigneur,  the  jus  primce  noctis,  it 
is  a  side  of  medieval  village  life  which  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  And, 
quite  apart  from  such  occasional  abuses,  there  were  certain  evils  inseparable 
from  this  custom  of  breeding  in  and  in.  The  risks  from  the  point  of  view 
of  eugenics  are  obvious;  but  the  strict  medieval  churchman,  if  he  had  seri- 
ously studied  the  peasant  life  of  his  day,  would  have  found  even  weightier 
objections  than  the  modern  scientist,  since  these  artificial  restrictions  must 
have  led  in  countless  cases  to  unions  which  the  Church  condemned  as  in- 
cestuous. Until  1 215,  marriage  within  seven  degrees  of  consanguinity  was 
prohibited;  and,  after  121 5,  the  prohibition  still  extended  to  the  fourth 
degree;  i.e.  to  third  cousins;  or,  in  other  words,  to  all  who  had  a  common 
great-great-grandfather.  Thus,  for  many  centuries,  medieval  society  cherished 
a  religious  system  which  exaggerated  the  guilt  of  breeding-in,  and,  side  by 
side  with  this,  an  economic  system  which  took  heavy  tribute  from  serfs  who 
attempted  to  escape  from  breeding-in. 

Marriage  Prescription 

At  Halesowen  the  abbot  was  asserting  a  right,  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century,  which  we  should  expect  to  have  been  long  extinct  in  England — 
the  right  of  coupling  his  serfs.  The  lord,  as  we  have  seen,  had  always  some 
pecuniary  interest  in  a  servile  marriage;  and  in  the  case  of  widows  he  had 
a  farther  interest;  he  wanted  not  only  another  brood,  but  a  strong  male  arm 
on  the  little  holding  to  exploit  it  to  the  full  and  ensure  payment  of  all 
manorial  dues.  This,  I  think,  must  account  for  those  forced  marriages  which 
we  find  on  some  estates.  The  abbot  of  Hales,  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
fines  which  lords  took  for  marriage  within  or  without  the  manor,  actually 
asserted  a  right  of  prescribing  such  unions  at  will,  in  spite  of  the  parties' 
own  nolo  maritari.  In  1274,  "John  of  Romsley  and  Nicholas  Sewal  are 
given  until  next  court  meeting  to  decide  as  to  the  widows  offered  to  them." 
Three  weeks  later,  "Nicholas  Sewal  is  given  until  next  Sunday" — we  are 
now  at  Tuesday — "to  decide  as  to  the  widow  offered  to  him  in  the  presence 
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of  the  cellarer,"  who  held  the  court  as  the  abbot's  representative.  In  1279, 
another  batch  of  cases  is  recorded:  "Dec.  11.  Thomas  Robins  of  Oldbury 
came  on  summons  and  was  commanded  to  take  Agatha  of  Halesowen  to 
wife;  he  said  he  would  rather  be  fined;  and  because  he  could  find  no 
guarantees,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  distrained.  Thomas  Bird  of 
Ridgacre  and  Richard  of  Ridgacre  were  also  summoned  because  they  would 
neither  pay  the  fine  nor  take  the  wife,  and  were  distrained."  On  January 
7,  1280,  only  Thomas  Robins  and  Richard  of  Ridgacre  "are  distrained  to 
take  the  wives  as  ordered  in  last  court."  On  January  23,  Robins  at  last 
paid  his  fine,  amounting  to  three  shillings,  or  about  a  quarter  the  price  of 
an  ox.  Richard  still  remained  under  distraint;  on  February  12  he  was  still 
holding  out,  and  his  heroic  resistance  seems  to  have  been  rewarded,  for 
thenceforward  the  rolls  are  silent. 

Forced  Marriages  in  Germany 

Such  forced  marriages  seem  to  have  been  much  commoner  in  Germany. 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  lady  to  vindicate  her  own  right  of  con- 
sent. In  1423,  it  needed  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  serfs  of  the  monastery 
at  Steingaden  to  win  a  verdict  from  the  arbitration-court  "that  in  future 
children  shall  inherit  from  their  parents,  and  the  monks  shall  compel  none 
of  their  bondfolk  to  marry."  At  Liestal,  near  Bale,  the  village  customal  of 
141 1  prescribed  that  "every  year,  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  folk  are 
wont  to  think  of  holy  matrimony,  the  bailiff  shall  bethink  him  what  boys 
and  girls  are  of  such  age  that  they  may  reasonably  take  wife  or  husband, 
so  that  he  may  then  allot  to  each  his  mate,  as  husband  or  wife." 

3.  Woman's  Place  in  Medieval  Europe  3 

In  the  medieval  background  which  the  colonists  had  not  altogether 
sloughed  off,  sex  had  been  regarded  with  a  bizarre  and  otherworldly  frame 
of  mind.  Sentimental  superstitions  had  invested  woman,  especially,  with 
strange  and  fitful  lights.  Now  she  was  endowed  with  supernatural  and 
worshipful  adoration,  now  degraded  to  a  miserable  status  by  the  witch 
delusion.  Barbaric  usages  still  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  prac- 
tices of  the  jus  primce  noctis  and  sexual  hospitality  by  feudal  dignitaries  were 
in  vogue,  as  well  as  practices  dictated  by  the  overwhelming  interest  in 
fertility  characteristic  of  agricultural  peoples.  The  chivalry  complex  and  its 
sentimental  and  marital  emphases  also  colored  the  sex  relationship.  The 
ideals  of  chastity,  legitimacy,  and  monogamy  were  arising  in  certain  quarters 

3  Miller,  Nathan,  "The  European  Heritage  of  the  American  Family,"  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  1-2. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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out  of  the  new  social  stresses  created  by  dynastic  ambitions,  wars,  and 
nascent  economic  and  commercial  strivings;  but  in  the  main,  woman  "re- 
mained an  unrecorded  cipher  lost  in  obscure  domestic  toil  and  the  bearing 
and  rearing  of  numerous  children."  In  fifteenth-century  England,  mar- 
riage was  still  a  matter  of  mercenary  calculation,  and  the  Elizabethan  house- 
wife was  a  domestic  drudge,  but  not  without  great  economic  functions  in 
the  household  because  of  her  proficiency  in  cookery,  gardening,  care  of 
poultry,  dairying,  distilling,  curing  of  meat,  care  of  wool  and  flax,  and 
rearing  of  children. 

The  legal  position  of  the  medieval  woman  cast  her  into  total  subordina- 
tion to  the  husband  and  father.  In  ancient  Teutonic  usage  she  had  no 
legal  existence  at  all,  could  be  totally  disregarded  in  public  life,  and  was 
aggregated  to  the  children.  She  was  continually  under  guardianship  of  a 
male,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  wife-trading  was  still 
the  custom.  Curiously  enough,  although  her  contribution  to  the  family 
economy  was  tremendously  vital,  she  was  ordinarily  held  in  contempt  be- 
cause of  her  economic  dependence  on  the  man.  Marriage  thus  became  an 
absolute  need  for  the  "female,"  the  age  of  unions  being  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  and  sometimes  even  earlier.  The  plight  of  the  spinster,  or  "old 
maid,"  therefore  was  abysmally  hard.  Children  were  greatly  desired  but 
were  treated  brutally.  In  those  households  into  which  a  degree  of  craftsman- 
ship had  crept,  women  and  children  worked  side  by  side  with  the  men  in 
their  guilds,  even  earning  money  as  part  of  their  marriage  portions,  or  in 
isolated  cases,  for  their  rudimentary  education.  But  as  a  whole,  the  patriarchal 
sway  engulfed  women  and  children  in  a  position  of  utter  domestic  servitude 
and  anonymous  drudgery. 

Although  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  common  law,  the  wife's  personality 
was  thus  extinguished  under  great  disabilities  and  her  personal  property 
became  that  of  her  husband,  there  were  responsibilities  which  the  man  as- 
sumed. He  had  to  discharge  her  debts,  and  was  liable  for  her  torts  and  mis- 
demeanors and  for  the  education  and  the  support  of  the  children.  For  almost 
two  centuries,  the  above  also  remained,  in  outline,  the  position  of  the  wife 
in  American  domestic  law.  The  formidable  array  of  female  deprivations 
thus  inherited  from  the  regnant  European  medieval  family  was  ostensibly 
designed  in  large  measure  for  the  protection  of  private  property  and  for  its 
control  through  inheritance  by  the  male.  Occasionally,  however,  an  idealistic 
fervor  was  thrown  about  this  arrangement  in  a  characteristic  fashion  in 
order  to  still  woman's  protest  or  her  periodical  grumbling. 

The  Renaissance  movement  had  produced  eddies  and  influences  raising 
the  position  of  the  women  who,  as  in  Italy,  had  gone  into  intellectual  and 
religious  labors.  Certain  notable  literary  and  classical  scholars  were  pro- 
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duced.  But  this  did  not  affect  the  ordinary  housewife,  who  remained  in 
anonymous  obscurity  as  mere  drudge  and  procreator. 

The  most  pronounced  and  telling  blows  at  the  medieval  conceptions  of 
sex  and  family  and  the  hardened  institutionalized  family  came  through  the 
unsettling  individualism  aroused  by  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of  com- 
mercialism, especially  in  England.  The  emergent  bourgeois  class,  drawn 
from  the  more  enterprising  of  the  peasantry  and  the  nobility,  began  to  grasp 
the  beckoning  economic  and  financial  power  dislodged  by  the  liberalizing 
and  emancipating  movements  occasioned  in  society  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Thus,  the  moneyed  middle-class  type,  "stern,  sober,  prudential,  in- 
dustrial," gnawed  its  way  out  of  the  stereotyped  class  system  of  feudalism. 
This  class  substituted  matter-of-fact  views  for  the  romantic,  marital  complex 
of  the  Middle  Ages — views  which  came  to  pervade,  ultimately,  the  folk- 
ways of  the  family  also.  A  prosaic,  busy  bourgeoisie  set  its  stamp  upon  so- 
ciety— but  not  completely — before  the  movement  began  for  the  settlement 
of  the  New  World.  Feudal  traditions,  for  example,  were  transplanted  almost 
completely  in  the  French  seigniories,  the  Spanish  encomiendas,  and  the 
Dutch  patroonships  as  at  first  set  up  in  America,  and  less  successfully,  per- 
haps, in  the  English  manors.  But  the  more  lasting  familial  pattern  stamped 
into  American  mores  was  that  brought  by  the  rising,  restless,  new  middle 
class. 

4.   Some   Childhood   and    Marriage   Folkways    of    Early   Nineteenth 

Century    England  4 
The  Chimney  Sweeps 

Let  us  go  to  authentic  sources,  and,  in  our  imaginations,  people  the  streets 
as  they  then  were,  following  the  example  which  Gay  has  so  worthily  given 
in  his  "Trivia."  Leaving  aside  the  roysterers,  and  nightly  bad  characters, 
together  with  the  watchmen,  the  first  industrial  perambulator  would  prob- 
ably be  the  Sweep.  In  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  the  "climbing  boy," 
as  he  was  called,  is  faithfully  depicted,  drinking  his  early  cup  of  saloop,  the 
utensils  of  his  trade,  his  brush,  shovel,  and  scraper,  lying  by  his  side;  in  his 
cap  is  a  brass  plate  containing  his  master's  name  and  address.  Poor  little 
fellows,  their  lives  were  harsh!  With  hard  taskmasters,  badly  constructed 
chimneys,  and  flues  to  sweep,  and  laborious  work,  climbing  with  back  and 
knees;  with  a  foul  atmosphere,  and  lungs  choked  with  soot,  their  young 
days  must  have  been  joyless. 

Morning  Herald,  October  1, 1802:  "GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 
Wednesday,  an  interesting  examination  took  place  at  this  office,  relative  to  a 


4Ashton,  John,  Dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  England,  pp.  216-220,  277-284 
passim.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1886.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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male  child,  about  eight  years  old,  charged  to  have  been  kidnapped  by  the 
foreman  of  Mrs.  Bridges,  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  Swallow  Street.  It  was 
stated  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  No.  5  in  the  same  street,  that,  on  Saturday  last, 
she  was  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  murder,  and  the  screams  of  the 
child  at  Mrs.  B.'s,  which  induced  her  to  run  into  the  house,  where  she  found 
the  child  stripped,  and  the  prisoner  unmercifully  beating  him  with  two 
switches  or  small  sticks.  She  remonstrated  with  him,  and  demanded  by  what 
authority  he  so  cruelly  treated  the  child,  as  it  was  well  known  it  had  been 
inveigled  from  the  street,  and  unlawfully  detained  by  them.  The  prisoner 
threatened  to  strike  the  witness,  who,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  taking  away 
the  child,  and  did  actually  take  it  to  the  workhouse,  informing  the  committee 
there  of  the  particulars,  and  the  prisoner,  in  consequence,  was  indicted. 

"The  child,  itself,  told  a  very  artless  and  moving  tale  of  its  own  sufferings. 
The  prisoner,  it  appears,  used  to  strip  him  naked,  and  flog  him  in  the  dust 
cellar,  to  make  him  go  up  the  chimney,  to  which,  it  seems,  he  had  an  utter 
aversion.  When  in  the  chimney,  he  was  urged  to  proceed  by  the  prisoner 
having  a  stick,  at  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  pin,  with  which  he  goaded 
the  poor  infant;  at  other  times  he  would  make  the  poor  child  descend  into 
vaults,  and  used  other  cruelties  too  shocking  for  recital." 

In  1803,  if  not  before,  there  was  in  existence  an  "Association  for  Improving 
the  Situation  of  Infant  Chimney  Sweepers."  * 

The  Milkmaids 

May-day  was  also  sacred  to  another  class  of  early  morning  workers — the 
Milkmaids.  Curiously  enough  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  milk — by  no 
means  a  light  task  whether  looked  at  from  the  distance  walked,  or  the  load 
carried — was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  strapping  country  wenches, 
principally  recruited  from  Wales.  The  cows  were  kept  in  hovels  in,  and 
near,  London,  and  a  "milkmaid's"  daily  life  began  at  from  4  to  6  a.m.  when 
the  cows  had  to  be  milked;  they  then  delivered  the  milk  at  the  various  houses 
until  near  ten.  Then  there  were  the  dairy  vessels  to  wash,  and  at  noon,  the 
cows  again  to  be  milked.  The  delivery  of  milk  again  occupied  them  till 
nearly  6  p.m.,  when  they  had  to  wash  up  all  cans,  etc.,  for  the  morning. 

Education  of  Children  of  Wealth 

Children  were,  in  those  days,  "seen  and  not  heard";  and  were  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  precocious  little  prigs  of  the  present  time.  The  nursery  was  their 
place,  and  not  the  unlimited  society  of,  and  association  with,  their  elders,  as 
now.f  When  the  time  for  school  came,  the  boys  were  taught  a  principally 


*  Editorial  Note:  Cf.  the  life  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  efforts  to 
abolish  child  labor,  especially  in  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

t  Editorial  Note:  The  book  from  which  this  selection  is  taken  vyas  published  in  1886, 
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classical  education,  which  was  considered,  as  now,  an  absolute  necessity  for 
a  gentleman.  Modern  languages,  with  the  exception  of  French  and  Italian, 
were  not  taught. 

As  to  young  ladies,  their  brains  were  not  addled  by  exams,  or  Oxford 
degrees.  Here  is  their  curriculum  of  study,  with  its  value,  in  the  year  1800. 
"Terms:  The  Young  Ladies  are  boarded,  and  taught  the  English  and  French 
languages,  with  grammatical  purity  and  correctness,  history  and  needle- 
works, for  twenty-five  guineas  per  annum,  washing  included;  parlour  board- 
ers, forty  guineas  a  year;  day  boarders,  three  guineas  per  quarter;  day  scholars, 
a  guinea  and  a  half.  No  entrance  money  expected,  either  from  boarders  or 
day  scholars.  Writing,  arithmetic,  music,  dancing,  Italian,  geography,  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  astronomy,  taught  by  professors  of  eminence  and 
established  merit.  Wanted  a  young  lady  of  a  docile  disposition,  and  genteel 
address,  as  an  apprentice,  or  half-boarder;  she  will  enjoy  many  advantages 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  generality  of  schools.  Terms  thirty  guineas 
for  two  years." 

Marriage  Folkways 

A  few  years  of  school,  and  then,  how  to  get  a  husband — the  same  then,  as 
it  is  now,  and  ever  will  be.  Matrimonial  advertisements  were  very  common, 
and  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity;  but  the  following  beats  all  I  have  yet 
seen:  "Matrimony — To  Noblemen,  Ladies,  or  Gentlemen.  Any  Nobleman, 
Lady,  or  Gendeman,  having  a  female  friend  who  has  been  unfortunate, 
whom  they  would  like  to  see  comfortably  settled,  and  treated  with  delicacy 
and  kindness,  and  that  might,  notwithstanding  errors,  have  an  opportunity 
of  moving  in  superior  life,  by  an  Union  with  a  Gentleman  holding  rank  in 
His  Majesty's  service,  who  has  been  long  in  possession  of  a  regular  and 
handsome  establishment,  and  whose  age,  manners,  and  person,  are  such  (as 
well  as  Connections)  as,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  not  be  objected  to,  may, 
by  addressing  a  few  lines,  post  paid,  to  B.  Price,  Esqre.,  to  be  left  at  the  Bar 
of  Cambridge  Coffee  House,  Newman  Street,  form  a  most  desirable  Matri- 
monial union  for  their  friend.  The  Advertiser  is  serious,  and  therefore  hopes 
no  one  will  answer  this  from  idle  motives,  as  much  care  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  persons  from  gaining  any  information,  to  gratify  idle  curiosity.  The 
most  inviolable  honour  and  secrecy  may  be  relied  on,  and  is  expected  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  treaty.  If  the  Lady  is  not  naturally  vicious,  and 
candour  is  resorted  to,  the  Gentleman  will  study,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  promote  domestic  felicity." 

Marriage  at  Gretna  Green  was  then  in  full  force,  and  many  were  the 
Couples  who  went  post  on  that  Northern  road,  and  were  married  by  the 
blacksmith — as  we  see  in  Rowlandson's  picture.  These  Marriages  which  were, 
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according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  perfectly  legal  and  binding,  provided  the 
contracting  parties  avowed  themselves  to  be  man  and  wife  before  witnesses, 
were  only  made  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1856,  and  now  it  is  necessary 
for  one  of  the  parties  married,  to  have  resided  in  Scotland  for  twenty-one 
days. 

On  the  lower  class,  the  marriage  tie  lay  lightly,  and  a  rough,  and  summary, 
method  was  sometimes  used  to  dissolve  it. 

Morning  Herald,  March  11,  1802:  "On  the  nth  of  last  month,  a  person 
sold,  at  the  market  cross,  in  Chapel  en  le  Frith,  a  wife,  a  child,  and  as  much 
furniture  as  would  set  up  a  beggar,  for  eleven  shillings!" 

Morning  Herald,  April  16,  1802:  "A  Butcher  sold  his  wife  by  auction 
the  last  market  day  at  Hereford.  The  lot  brought  ^1  4s.  and  a  bowl  of 
punch." 

Annual  Register,  February  14,  1806:  "A  man  named  John  Gorsthorpe 
exposed  his  wife  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Hull,  about  one  o'clock;  but,  owing 
to  the  crowd  which  such  an  extraordinary  occurrence  had  gathered  together, 
he  was  obliged  to  defer  the  sale,  and  take  her  away.  About  four  o'clock, 
however,  he  again  brought  her  out,  and  she  was  sold  for  20  guineas,  and 
delivered,  in  a  halter,  to  a  person  named  Houseman,  who  had  lodged  with 
them  four  or  five  years." 

Morning  Post,  October  10,  1807:  "One  of  those  disgraceful  scenes,  which 
have,  of  late,  become  too  common,  took  place  on  Friday  se'nnight  at  Knares- 
borough.  Owing  to  some  jealousy,  or  other  family  difference,  a  man  brought 
his  wife,  equipped  in  the  usual  style,  and  sold  her  at  the  market  cross  for  6  d. 
and  a  quid  of  tobacco!" 

In  the  Doncaster  Gazette  of  March  25,  1803,  a  sale  is  thus  described:  "A 
fellow  sold  his  wife,  as  a  cow,  in  Sheffield  market-place  a  few  days  ago.  The 
lady  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  butcher,  who  held  her  by  a  halter  fastened 
round  her  waist.  'What  do  you  ask  for  your  cow?'  said  a  bystander.  'A 
guinea'  replied  the  husband.  'Done!'  cried  the  other,  and  immediately  led 
away  his  bargain.  We  understand  that  the  purchaser  and  his  'cow'  live  very 
happily  together." 

Before  dismissing  the  social  status  of  women  of  this  class,  at  that  time, 
I  cannot  help  chronicling  a  singular  custom,  which,  however,  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  local. 

Annual  Register,  March  22,  1806:  "A  WOMAN  TO  LET!  There  is  a 
custom,  which,  most  likely,  is  peculiar  to  a  small  district  in  the  western 
part  of  Cumberland.  A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitehaven,  calling  upon  a  person,  at  his  house  in  Ulpha,  was  informed 
that  he  was  not  at  home;  he  was  gone  to  church;  there  was  'a  woman  to  let'! 
On  enquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  singular  expression,  it  was  thus  ex- 
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plained: — When  any  single  woman,  belonging  to  the  parish,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  prove  with  child,  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  is  called,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  her  a  maintenance  in  some  family,  at  so  much  a  week, 
from  that  time  to  a  limited  time  after  delivery;  and,  this  meeting  (to  give 
it  the  greater  sanction),  is  uniformly  holden  in  the  church  where  the  lowest 
bidder  has  the  bargain!  And  on  such  occasions,  previous  notice  is  given,  that 
on  such  a  day,  there  will  be  'a  woman  to  let.'  " 

5.  The  English  Peasant  5 
Housing 

From  the  neighborhood  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  we  get  evidence  similar 
in  character  to  that  concerning  Norfolk.  "Cottage  accommodation  is  generally 
miserable,  especially  as  to  bedrooms;  no  decency  can  be  observed.  The  sitting- 
rooms  are  too  often  stone  or  brick  floored — draughty,  cold,  wretched  places, 
from  which  the  father  and  grown-up  sons  are  only  too  glad  to  escape  to  the 
warm  public-house  near.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  horrible,  and,  in 
short,  the  cottages  of  the  working  man  are  so  curiously  contrived  as  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  morality,  religion  and  health." 

In  East  Kent  it  is  said  many  of  the  cottages  are  quite  uninhabitable.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  misery  of  the  Cottage  Homes  of  England,  when,  in  the 
face  of  such  evidence,  the  Commissioner  says,  "and  yet  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  were  better  in  Kent  than  in  any  county  I  have  visited"? 

When  in  these  reports  we  continually  read  such  remarks  as:  "Our  cot- 
tages are  better  now,"  "There  is  not  much  to  complain  of  now,"  and  find 
the  whole  matter  spoken  of  as  "the  evil  growth  of  many  generations,"  we 
become  conscious  of  a  continuity  of  misery,  under  which  generation  after 
generation  has  dragged  out  a  painful  existence.  Forty  years  ago,  travelling 
through  Leicestershire,  William  Cobbett  thus  described  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry:  "Look  at  these  hovels  made  of  mud  and  of  straw;  bits  of  glass,  or 
of  old  cast-off  windows,  without  frames  or  hinges  frequently,  but  merely 
stuck  in  the  mud  wall.  Enter  them,  and  look  at  the  bits  of  chairs  or  stools; 
the  wretched  boards  tacked  together  to  serve  for  a  table;  the  floor  of  pebble, 
broken  brick,  or  of  the  bare  ground.  Look  at  the  thing  called  a  bed,  and 
survey  the  rags  on  the  backs  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  then  wonder, 
if  you  can,  that  the  jails  and  dungeons  and  tread-mills  increase."  If  after 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  some  landowners,  the  above  description  is 
scarcely  now  an  exaggeration  of  certain  parts  of  the  country,  how  uni- 

5  Heath,  Richard,  The  English  Peasant  (Periodical  writings  between  1870  and  1884), 
pp.  77-79  passim.  Century  Company  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London).  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
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versally  true  must  it  have  been  before  the  national  conscience  was  aroused 
on  the  matter! 

Effects  of  Poor  Housing 

Pent-up  city  folk  often  envy  the  fresh  complexion  and  the  stalwart  frame 
of  the  farmer  or  country  gentleman,  while  they  wonder  how  laborers  who 
breathe  the  same  air  have  such  a  feeble  and  dejected  look.  Who  can  wonder, 
when  he  once  knows  the  secret  of  those  "Black  Holes,"  miscalled  bedrooms, 
in  which  they  nightly  inhale  draughts  of  poisoned  vapor? 

One  of  the  most  evident  results  of  bad  dwellings  is  physical  debility. 
One  surgeon  in  Norfolk  "observes  the  want  of  muscular  development  in  the 
agricultural  laborer:  he  has  no  calves  to  his  legs,  and  no  development  of  the 
biceps  muscle  of  his  arm."  Another  notes  the  blanched  and  unhealthy-looking 
condition  of  the  children  in  a  particular  locality.  Some  places  are  scourged 
by  fevers,  some  decimated  by  consumption — everywhere  the  aged  are  cruelly 
tortured  by  rheumatism. 

"There  is  a  want,"  writes  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne,  "of  physical 
energy,  of  what  I  may  call  labor  pluck,  a  deadening  of  mind  and  body  force. 
They  may  work  up  to  what  they  are  worth  as  regards  the  value  of  what  they 
do  in  the  labor  market,  but  even  this  is  done  after  a  very  listless  fashion. 
They  form  farm  machinery  in  the  mass,  but  the  motive  power  is  weak." 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  agricultural  laborers  live  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism,  and  have  no  hope  of  bettering  their  position.  "A  laborer  who 
is  ill  one  day,  or  whose  child  is  sick,  as  a  matter  of  course  applies  to  the  parish 
doctor,  and  a  week's  illness  always  sends  him  to  the  parish.  Even  the  best 
and  most  industrious  laborers  are  discouraged  from  joining  friendly  societies 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  their  right  to  come  upon  the  rates.  And  too  often 
the  management  of  these  societies  is  calculated  to  make  them  think  that  it 
is  far  wiser  to  rely  wholly  upon  parish  relief.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  after  years 
of  patient  self-denial,  and  of  saving  against  a  day  of  trouble,  the  poor  laborer 
has  been  sent  on  the  parish  because  there  is  nothing  'in  the  box  of  his  club/ 
or  because  he  and  others  were  getting  old,  and  were  likely  soon  to  come 
on  its  funds,  the  younger  members  of  the  club  having  dissolved  it  and  re- 
constituted it  without  him."  Sickness  and  want  of  work  bring  many  laborers 
into  debt  against  their  will,  and  the  system  of  the  tally-men  with  whom  he 
deals  is  so  tempting  as  to  render  it  with  many  a  confirmed  habit. 

The  reports  frequently  refer  to  the  indifference  to  chastity,  attributing  it 
to  the  wretched  sleeping-places  so  often  the  lot  of  laboring  families.  "The 
rage  for  beer"  is  described  as  such  that  if  a  man  gets  an  extra  shilling  it  goes 
in  drink,  while  mop  fairs,  club  festivals,  and  harvest  homes  are  usually  scenes 
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of  intoxication.  What  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  a  propensity,  the  result 
of  a  habit  of  many  generations,  due  largely  to  wretched  cottages  and  the 
abominable  little  beer-shops  which  are  spread  like  devil-traps  over  the 
country-side,  the  laborer  has  no  chance. 

"In  the  eye  of  the  moralist,"  says  Dr.  Fraser,  "the  most  malign  aspect  of 
poverty  is  in  its  power  to  generate  the  loss  of  natural  affection.  Poverty  is 
emphatically  hardening — at  any  rate,  in  its  influence  on  the  natural  man." 
In  Cambridgeshire  the  children  go  to  work  as  young  as  six  years  old;  many 
at  seven  or  eight.  The  reason  appears  to  be  in  many  cases  that  the  parents 
compel  the  ganger  to  take  the  little  one  on  condition  of  getting  regularly 
the  labor  of  the  bigger  child  of  the  same  family.  But  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  people  who  see  their  families  suffering  under  such  wretched  physical  evils, 
and  are  themselves  depressed  and  disheartened  by  them?  "For,"  says  the 
report,  "the  formidable  difficulty  of  all  is  not  the  apathy  of  their  parents, 
but  their  poverty.  It  is  impossible  for  men  with  large  families  to  look  beyond 
the  present  hour.  To  be  warmed  and  filled  is  to  them  the  one  great  object  in 
life,  and  to  talk  to  them  about  improving  the  minds  of  their  children,  while 
they  are  unable  to  provide  those  things  which  are  needful  for  their  bodies, 
must  seem  to  them  like  mocking." 

6.  Living  Conditions  Among  Laborers  and  Farmers  6 

When  we  go  into  the  cottage  of  the  working  man,  how  forcibly  are  we 
struck  with  the  difference  between  his  mode  of  life  and  our  own.  There  is 
his  tenement  of,  at  most,  one  or  two  rooms.  His  naked  walls;  bare  brick, 
stone,  or  mud  floor,  as  it  may  be:  a  few  wooden,  or  rush-bottomed  chairs;  a 
deal,  or  old  oak  table;  a  simple  fireplace,  with  its  oven  beside  it,  or,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  no  other  fireplace  than  the  hearth;  a  few  pots  and  pans 
— and  you  have  his  whole  abode,  goods,  and  chattels.  He  comes  home  weary 
from  his  out-door  work,  having  eaten  his  dinner  under  hedge  or  tree,  and 
seats  himself  for  a  few  hours  with  his  wife  and  children,  then  turns  into  a 
rude  bed,  standing  perhaps  on  the  farther  side  of  his  only  room,  and  out 
again  before  daylight,  if  it  be  winter.  He  has  no  one  to  make  a  fire  in  his 
dressing-room,  to  lay  out  his  clothes,  to  assist  him  in  his  toilet;  he  flings  on 
his  patched  garments,  washes  his  face  in  a  wooden  or  earthen  dish,  at  the 
door;  blows  up  the  fire,  often  gets  ready  his  own  breakfast,  and  is  gone. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Irish  cabins  .  .  .  what  a  contrast  is  there  often  be- 
tween the  cottage  of  an  English  laborer,  and  the  steading  of  a  Highland 
farmer.  There  it  stands,  in  a  deep  glen,  between  high,  rocky  mountains.  His 
farm  is  a  wild  sheep-track  among  the  hills.  Wheat,  he  grows  none,  for  it  is 

6  Howitt,  WM  The  Rural  Life  of  England,  pp.  343-351  passim.  Carey  and  Hart,  1841. 
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too  cold  and  weeping  a  climate.  He  has  a  little  patch  of  oats  for  crowdie 
and  oatcake;  potatoes  he  has,  if  the  torrent  has  not  risen  during  sudden  rains 
so  high  in  the  glen  as  to  sweep  his  crop  away.  He  has  contrived  a  little  stock 
of  hay  for  his  cows,  but  where  it  can  have  grown  you  cannot  conceive,  till 
some  day,  as  you  see  a  woman  or  a  boy  herding  the  cattle  among  the  patches 
of  cultivation — for  there  are  no  fences  between  the  grass  and  arable  land — 
you  find  one  or  the  other  cutting  the  longer  grass  from  the  boggy  waste 
with  a  sickle,  and  drying  it  often  in  little  sheaves  as  our  farmers  dry  corn. 
But  the  house  itself; — it  is  a  little,  low,  long  building  of  mud,  or  rough  stones; 
the  chimney  composed  of  four  short  poles  wrapped  round  with  hay  bands; 
a  flat  stone  laid  upon  it  to  prevent  the  smoke  being  driven  down  into  the 
hut  by  the  tempestuous  winds  from  the  hill;  and  another  stone  laid  upon 
that,  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  bracken, 
with  the  roots  outermost;  or  often  the  same  roof  is  a  patchwork  of  bracken, 
ling,  broom,  and  turf.  A  little  window  of  perhaps  one  pane  of  thick  glass, 
or  of  four  of  oiled  paper.  The  door,  which  reaches  to  the  eaves,  is  so  low 
that  you  must  stoop  to  enter;  and  the  smoke  is  pouring  out  of  it  faster  than 
it  ascends  from  the  chimney.  A  few  goats  are,  most  likely,  lying  or  standing 
about  the  door.  You  enter,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  discern  anything  through 
the  eternal  cloud  of  smoke,  you  most  probably  find  yourself  in  a  crowd.  The 
fire  of  peat  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  surrounded  by  a  few  stones;  wooden 
benches  are  nailed  on  one  side  against  the  wall,  and  the  other  is  partitioned 
off  like  a  large  wooden  cupboard,  with  sliding  doors  or  curtains,  for  the 
family  bed,  as  you  find  all  over  Scotland,  and  even  in  Northumberland.  The 
pigs  are  running  about  the  floor;  hens  are  roosting  over  your  head;  the  cows 
are  lowing  in  what  we  should  call  the  parlor;  nine  or  ten  children  or  weans, 
as  they  call  them,  and  a  callant,  or  boy,  who  teaches  the  weans,  and  the  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  very  probably  their  father  and  mother,  or  one  of  them 
in  extreme  age,  are  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  stranger. 

This  is  a  scene  in  the  scale  of  comfort  far  below  the  general  run  of  labor- 
ers' houses  in  England;  but  yet  how  far,  infinitely  far  lower,  do  many  of  our 
working  people's  abodes  sink.  What  dens  have  we  in  manufacturing  towns! 
What  little,  filthy,  dismal,  yet  high-rented  dens!  What  cabins  do  some  of 
our  colliers  and  miners  inhabit!  What  noisome,  amphibious  abodes  abound 
in  our  fishing  villages,  such  as  Crabbe  has  painted!  What  places  have  I  seen 
in  different  parts  of  England,  which  everywhere  obtain  the  name  of  Rookeries, 
— huge  piles  built  for  some  purpose  which  has  not  answered;  or  some  de- 
serted hall,  let  off  in  little  tenements;  the  windows  broken,  and  stopped  with 
old  rags  and  hats;  the  ground  all  around  trodden  down,  covered  with  ash- 
heaps;  a  few  stunted  bushes,  or  gooseberry  trees,  where  once  had  been  a 
garden,  displaying  the  ragged  and  tattered  wash  of  the  indigence  of  indigence; 
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altogether  exhibiting  such  an  air  of  poverty  as  impoverishes  one's  very  spirit, 
and  nils  it  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  disgust  and  despondence  for  days 
after. 

7.  The  Home  Life  of  the  Ruskins  t 

When  I  was  about  four  years  old  [1823]  my  father  found  himself  able  to 
buy  the  lease  of  a  house  on  Heme  Hill,  a  rustic  eminence.  The  group,  of 
which  our  house  was  the  quarter,  consisted  of  two  precisely  similar  partner- 
couples  of  houses,  gardens  and  all  to  match.  It  had  front  and  back  garden  in 
sufficient  proportion  to  its  size;  the  front,  richly  set  with  old  evergreens,  and 
well-grown  lilac  and  laburnum;  the  back,  seventy  yards  long  by  twenty  wide, 
renowned  over  all  the  hill  for  its  pears  and  apples. 

The  differences  of  primal  importance  which  I  observed  between  the  nature 
of  this  garden,  and  that  of  Eden,  as  I  had  imagined  it,  were,  that,  in  this 
one,  all  the  fruit  was  forbidden;  and  there  were  no  companionable  beasts:  in 
other  respects  the  little  domain  answered  every  purpose  of  Paradise  to  me; 
and  the  climate  in  that  cycle  of  our  years,  allowed  me  to  pass  most  of  my 
life  in  it.  My  mother  never  gave  me  more  to  learn  than  she  knew  I  could 
easily  get  learned,  if  I  set  myself  honestly  to  work,  by  twelve  o'clock.  She 
never  allowed  anything  to  disturb  me  when  my  task  was  set;  if  it  was  not 
said  rightly  by  twelve  o'clock,  I  was  kept  in  till  I  knew  it. 

My  mother,  herself  finding  her  chief  personal  pleasure  in  her  flowers, 
was  often  planting  or  pruning  beside  me,  at  least  if  I  chose  to  stay  beside  her. 
I  never  thought  of  doing  anything  behind  her  back  which  I  would  not  have 
done  before  her  face;  and  her  presence  was  therefore  no  restraint  to  me; 
but,  also,  no  particular  pleasure,  for,  from  having  always  been  left  so  much 
alone,  I  had  generally  my  own  little  affairs  to  see  after;  and,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old,  was  already  getting  too  independent, 
mentally,  even  of  my  father  and  mother;  and,  having  nobody  else  to  be 
dependent  upon,  began  to  lead  a  very  small,  perky,  contented,  conceited, 
Cock-Robinson-Crusoe  sort  of  life,  in  the  central  point  which  it  appeared 
to  me,  (as  it  must  naturally  appear  to  geometrical  animals,)  that  I  occupied 
in  the  universe. 

This  was  partly  the  fault  of  my  father's  modesty;  and  partly  of  his  pride. 
He  had  so  much  more  confidence  in  my  mother's  judgment  as  to  such  mat- 
ters than  in  his  own,  that  he  never  ventured  even  to  help,  much  less  to  cross 
her,  in  the  conduct  of  my  education;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fixed  purpose 
of  making  an  ecclesiastical  gentleman  of  me,  with  the  superfinest  of  man- 
ners, and  access  to  the  highest  circles  of  fleshly  and  spiritual  society,  the  visits 

7  Ruskin,  John,  Praeterita.  Scattered  passages  from  the  chapter  on  "Herne-Hill  Almond 
Blossoms." 
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to  Croydon,  where  I  entirely  loved  my  aunt,  and  young  baker-cousins,  became 
rarer  and  more  rare:  the  society  of  our  neighbors  on  the  hill  could  not  be 
had  without  breaking  up  our  regular  and  sweetly  selfish  manner  of  living; 
and  on  the  whole,  I  had  nothing  animate  to  care  for,  in  a  childish  way,  but 
myself,  some  nests  of  ants  and  a  sociable  bird  or  two;  though  I  never  had  the 
sense  of  perseverance  to  make  one  really  tame. 

My  father,  happily,  though  with  no  definite  intention  other  than  of  pleasing 
me,  when  he  found  he  could  do  so  without  infringing  any  of  my  mother's 
rules,  became  my  guide.  I  was  particularly  fond  of  watching  him  shave; 
and  was  always  allowed  to  come  into  his  room  in  the  morning  (under  the 
one  in  which  I  am  now  writing),  to  be  the  motionless  witness  of  that  opera- 
tion. Over  his  dressing-table  hung  one  of  his  own  water-color  drawings,  made 
under  the  teaching  of  the  elder  Nasmyth,  I  believe,  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  done  in  the  early  manner  of  tinting  and  represented  Con- 
way Casde,  with  its  Frith,  and,  in  the  foreground,  a  cottage,  a  fisherman,  and 
a  boat  at  the  water's  edge. 

When  my  father  had  finished  shaving,  he  always  told  me  a  story  about  this 
picture.  The  custom  began  without  any  initial  purpose  of  his,  in  consequence 
of  my  troublesome  curiosity  whether  the  fisherman  lived  in  the  cottage,  and 
where  he  was  going  to  in  the  boat.  It  being  settled,  for  peace  sake,  that  he 
did  live  in  the  cottage,  and  was  going  in  the  boat  to  fish  near  the  castle, 
the  plot  of  the  drama  afterward  gradually  thickened;  and  became,  I  believe, 
involved  with  that  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  of  the  Castle  Spectre,  in 
both  of  which  pieces  my  father  had  performed  in  private  theatricals,  before 
my  mother,  and  a  select  Edinburgh  audience,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
and  she,  at  grave  twenty,  a  model  housekeeper,  and  very  scornful  and  re- 
ligiously suspicious  of  theatricals.  But  she  was  never  weary  of  telling  me,  in 
later  years,  how  beautiful  my  father  looked  in  his  Highland  dress,  with  the 
high  black  feathers. 

In  the  afternoons,  when  my  father  returned  (always  punctually)  from  his 
business,  he  dined,  at  half-past  four,  in  the  front  parlor,  my  mother  sitting 
beside  him  to  hear  the  events  of  the  day,  and  give  counsel  and  encouragement 
with  respect  to  the  same; — chiefly  the  last,  for  my  father  was  apt  to  be  vexed 
if  orders  for  sherry  fell  the  least  short  of  their  due  standard,  even  for  a  day 
or  two.  I  was  never  present  at  this  time,  however,  and  only  avouch  what  I 
relate  by  hearsay  and  probable  conjecture;  for  between  four  and  six  it  would 
have  been  a  grave  misdemeanor  in  me  if  I  so  much  as  approached  the  parlor 
door.  After  that,  in  summer  time,  we  were  all  in  the  garden  as  long  as  the 
day  lasted;  tea  under  the  white-heart  cherry  tree;  or  in  winter  and  rough 
weather,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  drawing-room, — I  having  my  cup  of  milk,  and 
slice  of  bread-and-butter,  in  a  little  recess,  with  a  table  in  front  of  it,  wholly 
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sacred  to  me;  and  in  which  I  remained  in  the  evenings  as  an  Idol  in  a  niche, 
while  my  mother  knitted,  and  my  father  read  to  her, — and  to  me,  so  far  as 
I  chose  to  listen. 

The  series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  then  drawing  toward  its  close,  was 
still  the  chief  source  of  delight  in  all  households  caring  for  literature;  and  I 
can  no  more  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  them  than  when  I  did 
not  know  the  Bible. 

I  have  next  with  deeper  gratitude  to  chronicle  what  I  owe  to  my  mother 
for  the  resolutely  consistent  lessons  which  so  exercised  me  in  the  Scriptures 
as  to  make  every  word  of  them  familiar  to  my  ear  in  habitual  music, — yet 
in  that  familiarity  reverenced,  as  transcending  all  thought,  and  ordaining  all 
conduct. 

This  she  effected,  not  by  her  own  sayings  or  personal  authority;  but 
simply  by  compelling  me  to  read  the  book  thoroughly,  for  myself.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  read  with  fluency,  she  began  a  course  of  Bible  work  with 
me,  which  never  ceased  till  I  went  to  Oxford. 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible  which  my  mother  thus 
taught  me,  that  which  cost  me  most  to  learn,  and  which  was,  to  my  child's 
mind,  chiefly  repulsive — the  119th  Psalm — has  now  become  of  all  the  most 
precious  to  me,  in  its  overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of  love  for  the  Law 
of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  modern  preachers  of  what  they 
imagine  to  be  His  gospel. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  COLONIAL  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

Rather  than  to  present  them  in  exact  chronological  order,  the  read- 
ings in  this  chapter  are  grouped  first  around  "primary  contacts,"  the 
response-evoking  experiences  as  found  in  colonial  family  life;  and 
secondly,  around  the  more  general  aspects  of  courtship,  marriage,  and 
housekeeping  folkways. 

By  means  of  diaries  and  letters,  the  first  four  selections  bring  into 
rather  clear  delineation  some  of  the  more  intimate  details  of  colonial 
times.  Firmness  and  tenderness,  authority  and  subservience,  duty  and 
devotion  were  fashioned  into  the  family  fabric  whose  warp  was  ever 
the  masculine  element  across  which  the  women  and  children  wove 
their  ways  and  desires,  all  impelled  by  religious  and  secular  tradition. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  readings  sketch  life  on  the  large  estates  both  North 
and  South,  with  their  abundant  hospitality  and  manifold  activities.  The 
selection  from  Washington  Irving  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  Dutch  in 
New  York.  Directly  or  by  contrast,  the  next  three  readings  deal  with 
courtship.  The  prominence  of  marriage  as  a  necessity  in  colonization 
is  revealed  in  the  eleventh  reading.  The  last  two  contributions  describe 
in  turn  a  colonial  wedding  in  interesting  detail  and  the  home  cares 
of  a  New  England  parsonage. 

i.  Child  Life  in  the  Seventeenth  Century1 

A  glance  into  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn  under  the  date  of  January  27,  1658, 
reveals  this  prominent  Englishman  grieving  over  the  death  of  his  five-year- 
old  son,  "a  prodigy  for  witt  and  understanding;  for  beauty  of  body  a  very 
angel;  for  endowment  of  mind  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes.  To  give  onely 
a  little  taste  of  some  of  them,  and  thereby  glory  to  God,  who  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  infants  does  sometimes  perfect  his  praises:  at  2  yeares 
and  halfe  old  he  could  perfectly  reade  any  of  the  English,  Latine,  French,  or 
Gottic  letters,  pronouncing  the  three  first  languages  exactly."  Here  follows 
an  astonishing  account  of  the  child's  accomplishments  in  language  and  litera- 
ture. As  for  his  piety,  "he  had  learn'd  all  his  Catechisme  early,  and  under- 
stood the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  to  a  wonder,  how 

1  Adapted  from  early  sources  by  the  authors. 
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Christ  came  to  redeeme  mankind,  and  how,  comprehending  these  necessarys 
himselfe,  his  godfathers  were  discharg'd  of  their  promise.  When  one  told 
him  how  many  dayes  a  Quaker  had  fasted,  he  replied  that  was  no  wonder, 
for  Christ  had  said  man  should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  Word  of 
God.  He  declaim'd  against  the  vanities  of  the  world  before  he  had  seene 
any."  A  little  further  on  in  the  diary  he  is  described  as  "all  life,  all  prettinesse, 
far  from  morose,  sullen,  or  childish  in  any  thing  he  said  or  did."  As  the 
diary  account  reaches  a  still  more  emotional  level:  "What  shall  I  say  of  his 
frequent  pathetical  ejaculations  utter'd  of  himselfe;  Sweete  Jesus  save  me, 
deliver  me,  pardon  my  sinns,  let  thine  angels  receive  me!  So  early  knowledge, 
so  much  piety  and  perfection!  Such  a  child  I  never  saw:  for  such  a  child  I 
blesse  God  in  whose  bosome  he  is!  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  fiat  voluntas  tual 
Thou  gavest  him  to  us,  Thou  hast  taken  him  from  us,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"  Rather  abruptly  after  this  climax  of  feeling  the  father  records 
the  opinion  that  the  child  "was  suffocated  by  the  women  and  maids  that 
tended  him,  and  cover'd  him  too  hot  with  blankets  as  he  lay  in  a  cradle,  near 
an  excessive  hot  fire  in  a  close  roome."  Then  follows  some  details  of  burial 
arrangements  and  the  closing  sentence  under  this  date:  "Here  ends  the  joy 
of  my  life,  and  for  which  I  go  even  mourning  to  the  grave." 

While  this  account  from  John  Evelyn  is  English  in  its  setting,  it  depicts 
the  prevailing  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  New  England  colonies.  Cotton 
Mather,  colonial  divine  and  author  (1663-1728)  could  boast  of  similar  in- 
terests and  accomplishments  during  childhood.  Children  were  brought  up 
keenly  aware  of  their  sinfulness.  Diaries  of  children  themselves  set  forth  the 
debits  and  credits  of  conduct  from  day  to  day.  Such  entries  as  these  can  be 
found:  "I  lost  my  sister's  riband,"  "I  spoke  in  haste  to  my  little  Brother,  upset 
a  chair  very  noisily,"  "Was  not  diligent  in  my  study,"  etc.  On  the  credit  side: 
"I  went  to  meeting  and  listened  to  the  sermon,  and  later  wrote  down  what 
I  could  remember,"  "I  endeavored  to  be  diligent  to-day  at  school,  sat  up  with 
the  sick,  nursed  him  as  well  as  I  could  when  sleepy,"  "I  picked  some  fruit 
for  stew  after  I  was  done  washing  and  got  my  work  and  was  midlin  diligent," 
etc.  The  sombreness  of  child  life  might  be  further  portrayed  in  the  various 
social  levels,  from  the  lowly  to  those  of  such  prominence  as  the  Sewalls  of 
Massachusetts.  Austerity  in  religion  bred  severity  in  discipline  and  stern  re- 
pression. John  Robinson,  the  Pilgrim  preacher,  held  that  "there  is  in  all 
children  (though  not  alike)  a  stubbernes  and  stoutnes  of  minde  arising  from 
naturall  pride  which  must  in  the  first  place  be  broken  and  beaten  down  that 
so  the  foundation  of  their  education  being  layd  in  humilitie  and  tractablenes 
other  virtues  may  in  their  time  be  built  thereon."  Today,  who  could  write 
like  Mather,  "A  Treatise  for  Godly  Parents  Afflicted  with  Ungodly  Chil- 
dren"? Modern  children,  though  sometimes  afflicted  with  problem  parents, 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  kindly  science. 
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2.  Letters  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  His 
"Amiable  Consort"  2 
Letter  from  Margaret  Winthrope  {Probably  1629) 

My  deare  Husband, — I  knowe  not  how  to  expresse  my  love  to  thee  or  my 
desyres  of  thy  wished  welfayre,  but  my  hart  is  well  knowne  to  thee,  which 
will  make  relation  of  my  affections  though  they  be  smalle  in  apperance: 
my  thoughts  are  nowe  on  our  great  change  and  alteration  of  our  corce  heare, 
which  I  beseech  the  Lord  to  blesse  us  in,  &  my  good  Husband  cheare  up  thy 
hart  in  the  expectation  of  Gods  goodnesse  to  us,  &  let  nothinge  dismay  or 
discorage  thee.  I  thank  the  Lord  wee  are  all  heare  in  reasonable  good  health, 
I  received  a  letter  since  you  went  from  my  sonne  John;  wch  brout  good  Nuse 
from  Nue  E[ngland] :  I  pray  thanke  him  for  it,  I  wil  rite  to  him  if  I  have  time, 
&  thus  with  my  best  respect  to  thy  selfe,  brother  &  sister  D:  I  commit  you  to 
God  and  rest 

Your  faythfull  wife  Margaret  Winthrope. 

Your  servante  remembers  hir  service  to  you,  our  sonnes  &  daughters  re- 
member there  duty.  You  shall  receive  by  Smith  the  caryer  a  rundelet  of 
syder,  the  carage  is  payed,  if  you  like  it  send  for  more. 

Letter  from  John  Winthrope  {London,  November  12,  1629) 

My  sweet  wife, — I  received  thy  most  kinde  Lettre,  &  blessed  be  or  good 
God  that  giveth  us  still  cause  of  reioycinge  in  the  newes  of  each  others  well- 
fare,  &  of  those  wch  are  deare  to  us:  &  blessed  be  God,  who  hath  given  me  a 
wife,  who  is  such  a  helpe  &  incouragemt  to  me  in  this  great  worke,  wherein 
so  many  wives  are  so  great  a  hinderance  to  theirs:  I  doubt  not  but  the  Lorde 
will  recompence  abundantly  the  faithf ullnesse  of  thy  love  &  obedience,  &  for 
my  selfe,  I  shall  ever  be  mindfull  of  thee,  &  carefull  to  requite  thee. 

Two  Short  Messages  for  "Mrs.  Winthrope  at  Boston"  {1637) 

My  sweet  Wife, — I  prayse  God  I  am  in  good  health,  peace  be  to  thee  &  or 
familye,  so  I  kisse  thee,  &  hope  shortly  to  see  thee:  farewell. 

Hasten  the  sendinge  awaye  Skarlett,  and  gatheringe  the  Turnips. 

My  sweet  Wife, — So  fitt  an  occasio  must  not  passe  without  a  token  to  thee. 
I  prayse  God  I  am  well:  the  Lo:  blesse  thee  &  all  ors,  so  I  kisse  thee  the  second 
tyme,  farewell. 


2Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering   (editor),   The  Heart  of  the  Puritan,  pp.   61-62.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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3.  The  Death  of  Cotton  Mather's  Wife  3 

From  His  Diary  * 

But  there  was  another  signal  Article  of  my  Praises  to  the  Lord,  on  this 
Day;  and  this  was,  the  Confluence  of  Blessings,  which  I  enjoy  in  my  dearest 
Consort,  who  bore  me  Company  in  some  of  the  Duties  of  the  Day.  Her 
Piety,  the  agreeable  Charms  of  her  Person,  her  obliging  Deportment  unto  me, 
her  Discretion  in  ordering  my  and  her  Affairs,  and  avoiding  every  thing 
that  might  be  dishonourable  to  either  of  us,  and  the  lovely  OfT-Spring  that 
I  have  received  by  her,  and  her  being  spared  unto  me  for  now  more  than 
Fifteen  Years;  these  are  things  that  I  should  thankfully  acknowledge  before 
the  Lord. 

At  last,  the  black  Day  arrives:  Tuesday,  the  first  of  Decembe.  [1702]  I 
had  never  yett  seen  such  a  black  Day,  in  all  the  Time  of  my  Pilgrimage.  The 
Desire  of  my  Eyes  is  this  Day  to  be  taken  from  me.  Her  Death  is  lingring, 
and  painful.  All  the  Forenoon  of  this  Day,  she  lies  in  the  Pangs  of  Death; 
sensible,  until  the  last  Minute  or  two  before  her  final  Expiration. 

I  cannot  Remember  the  Discourses  that  passed  between  us.  Only,  her 
devout  Soul  was  full  of  Satisfaction,  about  her  going  to  a  State  of  Blessedness 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  far  as  my  Distress  would  permitt  me,  I 
studied  how  to  confirm  her  Satisfaction  and  Consolation. 

This  I  remember,  that  a  little  before  she  died,  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  faith- 
fully, what  Fault  she  had  seen  in  my  Conversation,  that  she  would  advise  me 
to  rectify.  She  replied  (which  I  wondered  at,)  that  she  knew  of  none,  but 
that  God  had  made  what  she  had  observed  in  my  Conversation  exceeding 
serviceable  unto  her,  to  bring  her  much  nearer  unto  Llimself . 

When  I  saw  to  what  a  Point  of  Resignation,  I  was  now  called  of  the  Lord, 
I  resolved,  with  His  Help  therin  to  glorify  Him.  So,  two  Hours  before  my 
lovely  Consort  expired,  I  kneeled  by  her  Bedside,  and  I  took  into  my  two 
Hands,  a  dear  Hand,  the  dearest  in  the  World.  With  her  then  in  my  Elands, 
I  solemnly  and  sincerely  gave  her  up  unto  the  Lord;  and  in  token  of  my  real 
resignation,  I  gently  putt  her  out  of  my  Hands,  and  laid  away  a  most 
lovely  Hand,  resolving  that.  I  would  never  touch  it  any  more! 

This  was  the  hardest  and  perhaps  the  bravest  Action,  that  ever  I  did.  She 
afterwards  told  me,  that  she  sign'd  and  seal' d  my  Act  of  Resignation.  And 
tho'  before  that,  she  call'd  for  me  continually;  she  after  this  never  asked  for 
me  any  more. 

She  continued  until  near  two  a  clock,  in  the  Afternoon.  And  the  last  sensi- 


3  Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering  (editor),  The  Heart  of  the  Puritan,  pp.  269-270.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1917.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

*  Editorial  Note:  Cotton  Mather  was  born  in  1663  and  died  in  1728. 
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ble  Word,  that  she  spoke,  was  to  her  weeping  Father,  Heaven,  Heaven  will 
mahjs  amends  for  all. 

4.  Colonial  Parental  Authority  4 

Children  were  to  be  then  trained  to  habits  of  obedience  and  respectful 
attention  to  their  superiors  in  those  early  times  of  which  we  write.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  letter  from  the  Christian  soldier,  and  faithful  parent, 
Gen.  James  Screven,  to  his  youthful  daughter,  couched  in  affectionate,  yet 
positive  language: 

"September  2d,  1778. 

"My  dear  Child, — This  you  will  receive  by  your  Uncle  Benjamin,  and  I 
hope  to  be  favoured  a  letter  from  you  by  his  return  if  you  have  not  forgot  us 
entirely.  You  must  take  care  and  not  neglect  us,  for  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
forget  we  have  such  a  child  as  you,  for  it  is  certainly  not  so  unnatural  for 
parents  to  forget  their  children,  as  it  is  for  children  to  forget  their  parents. 
I  will  not  allow  of  the  least  slight  or  neglect  from  you.  I  will  make  no  al- 
lowance for  childish  follies,  and  carelessness  as  an  excuse  for  your  not  writ- 
ing. You  certainly  may  find  opportunities  to  write  by,  if  you  thought  much 
of  us.  However,  I  will  leave  you  without  an  excuse,  by  informing  you  that 
a  post  leaves  regularly  from  Charles-Town  to  Savannah;  that  post-office  you 
must  inquire  for;  get  some  body  to  inquire  for  you  at  Will's,  and  they  will 
inform  you.  That  post  you  must  weekly  write  by.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
miffed  at  this  as  you  were  at  the  last  letter  I  wrote  you,  and  say  Papa  has 
grown  quite  cross,  and  scolds  at  me  in  every  letter  he  writes  me.  My  dear 
Child,  your  Papa  is  solicitous  about  your  happiness,  and  is  afraid  you  give 
too  much  into  that  thoughtless  kind  of  pleasure  that  girls  of  your  age  almost 
always  fall  into;  he  thinks  so  from  your  not  writing  oftener;  and  when  you 
do,  it  seems  to  be  hurried  over  in  a  neglectful  manner.  I  am  not  an  enemy  to 
pleasure,  but  let  it  be  reasonable,  modest  and  decent,  and  by  no  means  to 
draw  your  attention  from  your  education — that  is  the  grand  object  you  should 
not  lose  sight  of  one  moment,  considering  your  time  for  acquiring  knowledge 
passes  away  very  fast,  and  once  gone,  can  not  be  recalled.  Your  Mama  has 
been  extreamly  ill,  both  before  and  since  I  wrote  you  last;  she  is  yet  but  in 
a  poor  state  of  health.  Myself  has  not  been  well  since  I  came  from  the  expedi- 
tion; the  children  are  well;  your  Mama  and  they  join  in  love  and  best  wishes 
to  you,  with  your  affectionate  Father,  James  Screven." 

Here  are  parents  standing  on  dignity;  an  example  of  parental  authority. 

4Poyas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anne,  Our  Forefathers,  pp.  154-156.  Walker,  Evans  and 
Company,  Charleston,  S.  C,  i860. 
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5.  Social  Life  in  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century5 
Household  Servants 

It  is  evident  from  the  brief  description  which  has  been  given  of  their  com- 
modious residences,  handsome  furniture,  and  valuable  plate,  of  their  fine 
clothing  and  beautiful  ornaments,  of  their  abundant  and  varied  food  and 
wines,  that  the  citizens  of  Virginia  during  the  seventeenth  century  who 
owned  large  estates,  were  in  as  advantageous  a  position  to  entertain  lavishly 
as  their  kinsmen  among  the  country  gentlemen  of  England.  Servants  were 
numerous  long  before  African  slaves  began  to  be  brought  in,  cargo  after 
cargo,  to  take  the  place  of  the  whites,  whose  indentures  had  expired.  After 
1675,  negroes  became  more  and  more  frequent  in  the  household.  Sufficient 
time  had  now  elapsed  to  allow  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  who 
had  been  born  in  Virginia,  and  who  thus  had  had  opportunities  of  receiving 
a  careful  domestic  training  in  the  planters'  homes.  At  least  one  wealthy 
Virginian  of  this  period,  the  elder  William  Byrd,  complained  of  the  number 
of  negro  servants  who  were  to  be  found  under  his  roof.  But  that  they  were 
quick  in  anticipating  the  wants  of  the  planter's  family,  as  well  as  of  his 
guests,  is  shown  by  the  many  evidences  which  have  survived  of  the  affectionate 
relations  existing  between  master  and  slave.  One  of  the  most  ordinary  en- 
comiums included  in  the  mortuary  eulogy  inscribed  on  so  many  of  the  tomb- 
stones of  those  times  is  that  the  deceased  was  a  "kind"  master  or  mistress; 
and  the  wills  offer  an  equally  eloquent,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  trustworthy, 
proof  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  high  apprecia- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  on  the  other.  The  provision  which  Daniel  Parke,  in 
1689,  made  by  will  for  one  of  his  slaves  was  far  from  being  exceptional:  "For 
the  true  and  faithful  service  of  one  of  my  negroes,  known  as  'Virginia  Will,'  " 
he  wrote,  "I  leave  him  his  freedom,  and  also  fifteen  bushels  of  clean  shelled 
corn,  and  fifty  pounds  of  dried  beef  annually  as  long  as  he  lives;  also  one 
kersey  coat  and  breeches,  a  hat  and  two  pair  of  shoes,  two  pair  of  yarn  stock- 
ings; two  white  and  blue  shirts,  one  pair  of  blue  drawers,  one  axe  and  one 
hoe;  the  same  to  be  delivered  annually." 

Hospitality 

The  disposition  to  entertain  and  to  be  entertained  was  encouraged,  not 
only  by  the  number  of  trained  servants  living  under  the  wealthy  planter's 
roof,  but  also  by  the  ease  with  which  a  visitor  could  get  from  house  to 
house;  with  hardly  an  exception,  each  of  the  principal  residences  was  situated 
on  a  large  body  of  water,  or  on  a  navigable  creek  communicating  with  such 
a  body.  The  boat  was  generally  the  most  convenient  means  of  reaching  a 

5  Bruce,  Philip  Alexander,  Social  Life  in  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pp.  174- 
176.  J.  P.  Bell  Company,  1927.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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neighbor's  home,  or  even  a  home  which  lay  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
off.  Born  on  the  shores  of  a  great  stream  like  the  York,  or  Rappahannock, 
the  Lower  James,  or  Potomac,  the  young  Virginians  of  those  times,  as  of 
these,  acquired,  at  an  early  age,  an  extraordinary  skill  in  handling  a  sail 
boat,  and  in  making  the  most  of  every  breath  of  wind  that  passed  over  the 
waters.  One  single  sailing  vessel,  calling  at  house  after  house  along  the  banks 
of  a  river,  was  able  to  carry  a  large  party  of  merry  pleasure-seekers  to  an 
entertainment  given  in  some  planter's  home  standing  twenty  or  even  forty 
miles  away  from  the  point  where  the  vessel  started  on  its  voyage.  If  a 
different  means  of  conveyance  was  preferred,  there  was  the  riding  horse  to 
bear  both  the  male  and  the  female  guest  to  their  place  of  destination. 

The  seclusion  of  the  planter's  life  and  the  remoteness  of  his  home  greatly 
stimulated  his  hospitable  instincts.  In  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 
Governor  Yeardley,  in  1626,  by  the  English  authorities,  he  was  directed  to 
see  that  all  newcomers  were,  on  their  arrival,  comfortably  lodged  with  those 
citizens  who  had  been  long  established  in  the  country,  but  there  was  really 
little  need  for  such  a  regulation,  for  if  the  newcomer  was  respectable,  his 
society  was  considered  a  full  return  for  the  small  cost  in  taking  him  in. 

6.  Life  in  an  Early  Colonial  Manor  6 

On  this  estate  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  but  for  a  short  distance  navigable  tributary  of  the  Hudson, 
was  erected  the  first  Livingston  manor-house. 

In  one  room  of  the  "great  house"  were  held  courts  where  all  the  difficulties 
common  to  frontier  populations  were  adjusted,  and  in  the  same  room  were 
carried  on  the  primitive  banking  operations  of  the  newly  opened  region. 

Near  by  were  the  docks,  whence,  when  the  river  was  open,  sloops  were 
weekly  departing. 

Not  far  away  stood  the  big  "store,"  where  all  sorts  of  things,  from  wrought- 
iron  nails  to  silks,  and  from  "West  Indian  sweetmeats"  to  Dutch  garden 
seeds,  were  sometimes  sold  for  money,  but  oftener  bartered  for  country 
produce  and  peltries. 

All  these  various  branches  of  business  implied  the  coming  and  going  of 
many  persons,  and  entailed  an  open-handed  hospitality  of  the  widest  kind. 
For  this  the  principal  care  and  oversight  fell  upon  the  capable  shoulders  of 
Mrs.  Livingston.  It  is  traditionally  related  that  the  number  of  permanent 
dwellers  which  the  manor-house  roof  sheltered  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  averaged  something  over  thirty  persons — this  being 

6  Smith,  Helen  Evertson,  Colonial  Days  and  Ways,  pp.  189-193;  200-203  passim. 
The  Century  Company,  1900.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany. 
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exclusive  of  slaves,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  having  outside 
quarters,  and  of  white  employees.  As  strangers  were  always  welcome,  it  was 
the  custom  to  have  beds  of  all  sorts  in  a  state  of  complete  readiness  for  at 
least  ten  unexpected  guests,  while,  at  a  pinch,  a  good  many  more  could  be 
accommodated  without  great  inconvenience. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  manor-house  was  always  the  dominie,  who, 
before  the  erection  of  the  manor  church  in  1721,  held  services  every  winter 
Sunday  in  the  great  kitchen  and  adjoining  dining-room,  and  in  summer  on 
the  threshing-floor  of  the  biggest  barn.  On  each  Sunday  he  preached  one 
sermon  in  Dutch  and  another  in  English,  and  during  the  week  he  acted  as 
tutor  for  Mr.  Livingston's  children  and  young  relatives,  as  well  as  exercised  a 
pastoral  care  over  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Other  inmates  were 
several  more  or  less  distant  relatives  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston,  all  of 
whom  were  probably  expected  to  make  themselves  more  or  less  useful  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Later  Manor  Life 

The  manor  ladies  of  the  third  generation  and  their  successors  of  the  fourth 
(though  the  title  of  these  last  had  become  one  of  courtesy  only)  were  well- 
nigh  queens  on  their  own  domains;  but,  like  all  queens  who  are  not  mere 
figureheads,  they  had  many  cares,  which  they  accepted  as  frankly  as  they 
did  the  pleasures  of  their  position. 

Notions  of  political  independence  had  for  many  years  been  growing 
through  all  the  colonies,  but  of  social  equality  there  was  scarcely  a  whisper. 
Perhaps  no  more  frankly  fervent  aristocrats  ever  lived  than  the  owners  of  the 
great  colonial  estates,  whether  these  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  and  the  Chesapeake  or  on  those  of  the  Hudson. 

During  the  long  absences  of  the  male  heads  of  the  manor  families  the 
administration  of  their  home  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  capable  stewards, 
who  were  always  under  the  supervision  of  the  manor  ladies.  Margaret  Beeck- 
man,  the  wife  of  Judge  Livingston,  second  (and  last)  lord  of  the  Lower 
Manor,  was  the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston  and  of  nine  other  goodly 
sons  and  daughters,  most  of  whom  eventually  became  distinguished  per- 
sons. She  displayed  remarkable  ability  not  only  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
her  high  position  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  great  estate  after  his  decease,  but  also  in  the  wise  upbringing  of 
her  large  family.  An  account-book  kept  in  her  own  hand,  with  copious  notes 
relating  to  crops  and  stock  on  her  many  farms,  and  to  contracts  with  dealers 
in  lumber,  wools,  and  furs,  as  well  as  to  the  more  intimate  matters  of  house- 
hold economy,  shows  a  mind  of  much  more  than  common  business  ability 
and  breadth  of  view. 
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7.  Family  Life  in  Colonial  New  York  7 
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In  those  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine  a  passion  for  cleanliness 
was  the  leading  principle  in  domestic  economy  and  the  universal  test  of  an 
able  housewife — a  character  which  formed  the  utmost  ambition  of  our  un- 
enlightened grandmothers.  The  front  door  was  never  opened  except  on  mar- 
riages, funerals,  New  Year's  days,  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  some  such 
great  occasion. 

The  grand  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum  where  the  passion  for 
cleaning  was  indulged  without  control.  In  this  sacred  apartment  no  one  was 
permitted  to  enter  excepting  the  mistress  and  her  confidential  maid,  who 
visited  it  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
putting  things  to  rights,  always  taking  the  precaution  of  leaving  their  shoes 
at  the  door  and  entering  devoutly  on  their  stocking  feet. 

As  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at  the  gate,  and  most  generally 
lived  in  the  kitchen.  To  have  seen  a  numerous  household  assembled  round 
the  fire  one  would  have  imagined  that  he  was  transported  back  to  those 
happy  days  of  primeval  simplicity  which  float  before  our  imaginations  like 
golden  visions.  The  fireplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal  magnitude,  where 
the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  master  and  servant,  black  and  white — 
nay,  even  the  very  cat  and  dog — enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege  and  had 
each  a  right  to  a  corner.  Here  the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence, 
puffing  his  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of  noth- 
ing for  hours  together;  the  goede  vrouw  on  the  opposite  side  would  employ 
herself  diligently  in  spinning  yarn  or  knitting  stockings.  The  young  folks 
would  crowd  around  the  hearth,  listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some 
old  crone  of  a  negro  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who,  perched  like 
a  raven  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter 
afternoon  a  string  of  incredible  stories  about  New  England  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  without  heads  and  hairbreadth  escapes  and  bloody  encounters 
among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  family  always  rose  with  the  dawn, 
dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at  sunset.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private 
meal,  and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  signs  of  disapprobation 
and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  neighbor  on  such  oc- 
casions. But,  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly  averse  to  giv- 
ing dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bands  of  intimacy  by  occasional 
banquetings  called  tea-parties. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety  and  dignity  of  deport- 

7  Irving,  Washington,  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  Yor\,  pp.  148-152  passim.  David 
McKay,  1891. 
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ment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor  coquetting;  no  gambling  of  old  ladies  nor 
hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones;  no  self-satisfied  struttings  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  brains  in  their  pockets;  nor  amusing  conceits 
and  monkey  divertisements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  with  no  brains  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush- 
buttomed  chairs  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings,  nor  ever  opened  their 
lips  excepting  to  say  Yah,  Mynheer,  or  Yah,  ya,  Vrouw,  to  any  question 
that  was  asked  them,  behaving  in  all  things  like  decent,  well-educated 
damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe  and 
seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  the  fire- 
places were  decorated. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  confusion.  The  gentle- 
men gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  took 
leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the  door. 

8.  Portrait  of  a  Boston  Old  Maid,  Aged  26,  as  Limned  by  an  Admirer 

of  Her  Virtues  8 
As  Seen  by  One  John  Dunton 

She  was  little  Transported  with  this  Zeal  of  Voluntary  Virginity  as  know- 
ing there's  few  Practice  it.  But  tho'  an  old  (or  Super-annuated)  Maid,  in 
Boston,  is  thought  such  a  curse  as  nothing  can  exceed  it,  and  look'd  on  as  a 
Dismal  Spectacle,  yet  she  by  her  good  Nature,  Gravity,  and  strict  Vertue, 
convinces  all  that  tis  not  her  necessity,  but  her  Choice,  that  keeps  her  a 
Virgin.  Mr.  Larkin,  she's  now  about  Twenty  Six  years  .  .  .  yet  she  never 
disguises  her  self  by  the  Gayetys  of  a  Youthful  Dress,  and  talks  as  litde  as 
she  thinks  of  Love:  She  goes  to  no  Balls  or  Dancing  Match  .  .  .  Modesty 
appears  in  her  in  the  highest  elevation  and  comes  unto  shamefac'dness:  Most 
of  her  time  but  what's  taken  up  in  Religious  Worship,  is  spent  in  acquiring 
those  Accomplishments,  which  become  her  Quality,  as  singing,  Writing, 
Needleworks,  Learning  French,  and  the  like.  And  I  must  tell  you,  she  has 
so  well  learnt  the  Art  of  Domestick  Government,  as  to  be  able  to  manage  a 
large  House  of  her  own. 

I  shall  next  speak  of  her  visits  abroad,  and  they  are  all  Innocent:  I  think 
my  self  and  Mr.  King  were  an  hour  perswading  her  to  take  a  Ramble  with 
us  to  Governours  Island,  to  accept  of  a  small  Treat;  but  on  no  other  terms 
cou'd  we  prevail,  but  this,  That  she  might  have  the  Company  of  Madam 
Brick,  and  Mr.  Green,  and  Mrs.  Toy  to  go  along  with  her. 

Neither  did  she  waste  much  of  her  time  in  Dressing  her  self.  She  knew 

8  Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering  (editor),  The  Heart  of  the  Puritan,  pp.  261-262.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  19 17.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Time  was  a  Dressing-Room  for  Eternity,  and  therefore  reserves  most  of  her 
Hours  for  better  uses  than  those  of  the  Comb,  the  Toylet,  and  the  Glass. 

9.  Southern  Colonial  Courtship  9 

Your  great  grandfather  Henry  Smith,  who  was  born  in  1727  and  died  in 
1780,  used  to  tell  your  grandfather  Thomas,  who  repeated  the  same  to  me, 
much  of  "hearsay"  of  the  fifty-seven  years  previous  to  his  birth,  and  of  the 
first  ten  of  his  existence,  but  of  all  that  occurred  from  1737,  he  could  give 
his  own  evidence.  His  father  had  assured  him  that  in  his  courting  days, 
young  girls  received  their  beaus  at  three  o'clock,  having  dined  at  twelve, 
expecting  them  to  withdraw  about  six  o'clock,  as  many  families  retired  to 
bed  at  seven  in  the  winter,  and  seldom  extended  their  sitting  in  summer  be- 
yond eight  o'clock,  some  of  their  fathers  having  learned  to  obey  the  curfew 
toll  in  England.  In  those  days,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  their  rooms 
were  all  uncarpeted,  the  rough  sides  of  the  apartments  remained  the  natural 
color  or  complexion  of  whatever  wood  the  house  chanced  to  be  built  of.  Rush- 
bottomed  chairs  were  furnished  instead  of  the  hair  seating,  or  crimson  velvet 
of  our  day,  and  without  which,  and  a  handsome  sofa  to  match,  many  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  exist. 

10.  The  Courtships  of  David  Crockett  10 

Crockett's  first  love  affair  was  with  the  niece  of  "an  honest  old  Quaker" 
from  North  Carolina  by  whom  the  famous  hunter  was  employed  in  his  later 
'teens,  about  the  year  1805.  "For  though  I  have  heard  people  talk  about  hard 
loving,  yet  I  reckon  no  poor  devil  in  this  world  was  ever  cursed  with  such  hard 
loving  as  mine  has  always  been,  when  it  came  on  me.  I  soon  found  myself 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  this  girl,  whose  name  the  public  could  make  no 
use  of;  and  I  thought  that  if  all  the  hills  about  there  were  pure  chink,  and  all 
belonged  to  me,  I  would  give  them  if  I  could  just  talk  to  her  as  I  wanted  to; 
but  I  was  afraid  to  begin."  But  his  heart  would  "begin  to  flutter  like  a  duck 
in  a  puddle"  or  "get  right  smack  up  in  my  throat,  and  choak  me  like  a  cold 
potatoe."  He  finally  took  courage  and,  in  his  own  words:  "She  was  the  darling 

9  Poyas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anne,  Carolina  in  the  Olden  Time.  S.  G.  Courtenay  and  Com- 
pany, 1885.  This  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  dated  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  12,  1851, 
to  Master  Thomas  Henry  Smith. 

10  Adapted  by  the  authors  from  the  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  David  Crockett,  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  an  account  copyrighted  by  Crockett  himself  in  1834.  This  narrative 
by  its  bluntness  and  apparent  genuineness,  gives  evidence  of  being  authentic.  Except  for 
some  touches  of  grammatical  polish  here  and  there  "the  whole  book  is  my  own,  every 
sentiment  and  sentence,"  he  declared.  At  any  rate  this  is  a  sample  of  the  folkways  of  the 
time. 
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object  of  my  soul  and  body;  and  I  must  have  her,  or  else  I  should  pine  down 
to  nothing,  and  just  die  away  with  consumption.  I  found  my  talk  was  not 
disagreeable  to  her;  but  she  was  an  honest  girl,  and  didn't  want  to  deceive 
nobody.  She  told  me  she  was  engaged  to  her  cousin,  a  son  of  the  old  Quaker. 
This  news  was  worse  to  me  than  war,  pestilence,  or  famine;  but  still  I  knowed 
I  could  not  help  myself.  I  saw  quick  enough  my  cake  was  dough,  and  I  tried 
to  cool  off  as  fast  as  possible;  but  I  had  hardly  safety  pipes  enough,  as  my  love 
was  so  hot  as  mighty  nigh  to  burst  my  boilers.  But  I  didn't  press  my  claims  any 
more,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  to  do  anything." 

Before  his  next  love  venture  he  decided  to  get  some  schooling.  After  learn- 
ing to  read  a  little  in  a  primer,  to  write  his  name,  and  to  cypher  some  in  the 
three  first  rules  in  figures,  "all  the  schooling  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  up  to  this 
day,"  he  concluded:  "I  couldn't  do  any  longer  without  a  wife;  and  so  I  cut 
out  to  hunt  me  one. 

"I  found  a  family  of  very  pretty  little  girls  that  I  had  known  when  very 
young.  They  had  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  me,  and  I  had  thought 
very  well  of  them.  I  made  an  offer  to  one  of  them,  whose  name  is  nobody's 
business,  no  more  than  the  Quaker  girl's  was,  and  I  found  she  took  it  very 
well.  I  still  continued  paying  my  respects  to  her,  until  I  got  to  love  her  as  bad 
as  I  had  the  Quaker's  niece;  and  I  would  have  agreed  to  fight  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  wild  cats  if  she  would  only  have  said  she  would  have  me." 

After  several  months  during  which  he  gave  her  "mighty  little  peace,"  she 
told  him  she  would  have  him.  "I  thought  this  was  glorification  enough,  even 
without  spectacles.  I  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old.  We  fixed  the  time  to 
be  married;  and  I  thought  if  that  day  come,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  created  world,  or  in  the  moon,  or  anywhere  else." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  young  hero  became  "mighty  fond  of  the  rifle" 
and  attended  many  shooting  matches.  Nevertheless,  "I  continued  my  atten- 
tions very  closely  until  a  few  days  before  I  was  to  be  married,  or  at  least 
thought  I  was,  for  I  had  no  fear  that  anything  was  about  to  go  wrong.  I  had 
never  said  a  word  to  her  parents  about  it.  I  had  put  the  evil  hour  off  as  long  as 
possible;  and,  indeed,  I  calculated  they  knowed  me  so  well,  they  wouldn't 
raise  any  objections  to  having  me  for  their  son-in-law.  I  had  a  great  deal  better 
opinion  of  myself,  I  found,  than  other  people  had  of  me."  While  on  his  way  to 
ask  for  the  girl,  he  learned  from  her  sister  that  his  beloved  "was  to  be  married 
to  another  man  the  next  day.  This  was  the  capstone  of  all  the  afflictions  I  had 
ever  met  with;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  it  was  more  than  any  human  creature 
could  endure.  It  struck  me  perfectly  speechless  for  some  time,  and  made  me 
feel  so  weak,  that  I  thought  I  should  sink  down.  My  heart  was  bruised,  and 
my  spirits  were  broken  down.  My  appetite  failed  me,  and  I  grew  daily  worse 
and  worse.  They  all  thought  I  was  sick;  and  so  I  was.  And  it  was  the  worse 
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kind  of  sickness, — a  sickness  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  tender  parts,  produced 
by  disappointed  love. 

"I  continued  in  this  down-spirited  situation  for  a  good  long  time,  until  one 
day  I  took  my  rifle  and  started  hunting.  While  out,  I  made  a  call  at  the  house 
of  a  Dutch  widow,  who  had  a  daughter  that  was  well  enough  as  to  smartness, 
but  she  was  as  ugly  as  a  stone  fence."  It  was  through  these  people  that  he 
met  the  daughter  of  an  old  Irish  woman.  Of  this  young  lady  he  says:  "I  must 
confess,  I  was  plaguy  well  pleased  with  her  from  the  word  go.  She  had  a  good 
countenance,  and  was  very  pretty,  and  I  was  full  bent  on  making  up  an 
acquaintance  with  her.  I  found  her  very  interesting;  while  I  was  setting  by 
her  [during  a  dance],  making  as  good  a  use  of  my  time  as  I  could,  her 
mother  came  to  us,  and  very  jocularly  called  me  her  son-in-law.  This  rather 
confused  me;  but  I  took  care  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  her  through  the 
evening  as  I  could.  I  went  on  the  old  saying,  of  salting  the  cow  to  catch 
the  calf.  I  soon  became  so  much  pleased  with  this  little  girl,  that  I  began  to 
think  the  Dutch  girl  had  told  me  the  truth,  when  she  said  there  was  still 
good  fish  in  the  sea. 

o 

"We  continued  our  frolic  till  near  day,  when  we  joined  in  some  plays, 
calculated  to  amuse  youngsters.  I  had  not  often  spent  a  more  agreeable 
night.  In  the  morning,  however,  we  all  had  to  part." 

For  the  next  several  weeks  "this  little  girl  run  in  my  mind  so,  that  I 
concluded  I  must  go  and  see  her,  and  find  out  what  sort  of  people  they  were 
at  home.  When  I  got  there  I  found  her  father  a  very  clever  old  man,  and 
the  old  woman  as  talkative  as  ever.  She  wanted  badly  to  find  out  all  about 
me,  and  as  I  thought  to  see  how  I  would  do  for  her  girl.  I  had  not  yet  seen 
her  about,  and  I  began  to  feel  some  anxiety  to  know  where  she  was.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  she  arrived  at  home  from  a  meeting  to  which  she  had 
been.  There  was  a  young  man  with  her,  who  I  soon  found  was  disposed  to 
set  up  claim  to  her,  as  he  was  so  attentive  to  her  that  I  could  hardly  get  to 
slip  in  a  word  edgeways.  I  began  to  think  I  was  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
again;  but  I  was  determined  to  stand  up  to  my  rack,  fodder  or  no  fodder.  And 
so,  to  know  her  mind  a  little  on  the  subject,  I  began  to  talk  about  starting,  as 
I  knowed  she  would  then  show  some  sign,  from  which  I  could  understand 
which  way  the  wind  blowed.  It  was  then  near  night,  and  my  distance  was 
fifteen  miles  home.  At  this  my  little  girl  soon  began  to  indicate  to  the  other 
gentleman  that  his  room  would  be  the  better  part  of  his  company.  At  length 
she  left  him,  and  came  to  me,  and  insisted  mighty  hard  that  I  should  not  go 
that  evening,  and,  indeed,  from  all  her  actions  and  the  attempts  she  made  to 
get  rid  of  him,  I  saw  she  preferred  me  all  holler." 

This  time,  Crockett  was  successful  but  not  until  he  had  won  over  the  girl's 
mother,  who,  in  spite  of  her  earlier  joking  reference  to  him  as  a  son-in-law, 
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was  "deeply  enlisted"  for  his  rival.  The  mother  showed  so  much  hostility 
that  the  young  people  planned  an  elopement.  This,  however,  became  unneces- 
sary for  at  the  last  minute  the  mother  asked  Crockett's  pardon.  "She  said  it 
was  the  first  child  she  had  ever  had  to  marry;  and  she  couldn't  bear  to  see 
her  go  off  in  that  way.  I  sent  off  then  for  my  parson,  and  got  married  in  a 
short  time;  for  I  was  afraid  to  wait  long,  for  fear  of  another  defeat.  Having 
gotten  my  wife,  I  thought  I  was  completely  made  up,  and  needed  nothing 
more  in  the  whole  world.  But  I  soon  found  this  was  all  a  mistake — for  now 
having  a  wife,  I  wanted  every  thing  else;  and,  worse  than  all,  I  had  nothing 
to  give  for  it. 

"I  rented  a  small  farm  and  cabin,  and  went  to  work.  My  old  Irish  mother 
in  the  finest  humour  in  the  world,  gave  us  two  likely  cows  and  calves.  My 
good  friend  the  Quaker  gave  me  an  order  to  a  store  for  fifteen  dollars'  worth 
of  such  things  as  my  little  wife  might  choose." 

ii.  Marriage  and  Remarriage  in  the  South 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  u 

Many  women,  who  assumed  all  the  cares  of  family  life  at  such  an  immature 
age,  became,  in  time,  broken  in  health,  and  after  bearing  from  ten  to  twelve 
children,  died,  leaving  their  husbands  to  marry  again  and  to  surround  them- 
selves with  second  broods,  perhaps  equally  as  numerous.  But  very  often  the 
young  wife  was  left  a  widow  in  a  few  years,  and  if  endowed  with  beauty, 
charm,  or  a  fine  plantation,  she  soon  consoled  herself  by  marrying  a  second 
or  third  time,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  quickness  with  which  so  many  women  of  this  period  remarried  was 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  tender  feeling  for  the  memories  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands; it  very  frequently  had  its  origin  in  reasons  of  practical  necessity  that 
could  not  be  carelessly  put  aside.  On  a  large  and  secluded  plantation,  where 
numerous  unbroken  negroes  recently  brought  in  from  Africa  were  at  work, 
or  white  agricultural  servants,  who,  in  some  cases,  were  transported  criminals, 
the  position  of  a  widowed  mistress,  however  firm  in  character,  or  however 
accustomed  to  command,  was  environed  with  dangers  as  well  as  exposed  to 
serious  inconveniences.  The  reasons  for  apprehension  were  more  urgent  when 
she  had  been  left  with  very  young  children. 

The  frequency  of  remarriage  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  this  period  was 
also  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  of  the  male 
sex  exceeded  the  number  of  persons  of  the  female  in  the  different  communities 
of  the  Colony. 

One  means  adopted  by  brothers  who  had  prospered  in  the  Colony,  of  aid- 

11  Bruce,  Philip  Alexander,  Social  Life  in  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pp. 
174-176.  J.  P.  Bell  Company,  1927.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ing  their  families  left  behind  in  England,  was  to  invite  their  sisters  to  visit 
them  in  Virginia,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Fitzhugh's  sister,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  make  eligible  matches.  Bullock  informs  us  that  no  maid 
whom  he  had  brought  over  failed  to  find  a  husband  in  the  first  three  months 
after  she  had  entered  his  service. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  before  that  the  London  Company  had  found  it 
necessary  to  import  wives  for  the  different  tenants  engaged  in  working  the 
public  lands;  in  one  year  alone,  there  appear  to  have  been  settled  on  these 
lands  one  hundred  and  ten  tenants,  none  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  married 
until  the  company  provided  wives  for  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  number  of  maids  imported  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  largest  band  arrived  in  1620,  when  ninety  landed. 

Each  one  was  acquired  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco,  or  twelve  pounds  sterling,  which  went  to  reimburse  those  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  had  borne  the  expense  of  transporting  the  maids  to 
the  Colony. 

12.  A  Colonial  .  Wedding  Among  "People  of  Quality"12 

The  year  was  1726.  The  bridegroom  was  the  Rev.  William  Worthington, 
then  pastor  of  the  church  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  The  bride  was  a  former 
parishioner  in  the  town  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  by  name  Temperance, 
daughter  of  William  Gallup. 

This  family  was  among  the  most  prominent  and  highly  connected  in  what 
is  now  known  as  New  London  County,  Connecticut,  and  in  the  theocratical 
regime  of  New  England  the  minister  always  held  the  first  rank  by  right  of 
his  office,  as  well  as  by  the  gentle  birth  and  breeding  which  were  usually  his. 
For  both  reasons  all  the  neighboring  "people  of  quality"  were  naturally 
among  the  invited  guests.  To  be  both  just  and  generous  in  all,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  wedding-feast  of  two  days'  duration,  and  invite  the  guests  in  relays, 
"according  to  age,  list  and  quality,"  in  the  same  way  that  sittings  were  then 
assigned  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  "meeting-houses"  of  New  England. 

The  first  day  of  the  feast  was  that  on  which  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  bridegroom's  personal  friend,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rossiter,  and  not  by 
a  civil  magistrate,  as  was  the  early  custom  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  there  was  no  wedding-ring.  Even  as  late  as  half  a  century 
ago  these  were  rarely  used  by  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  There  were  pres- 
ent on  this  day  only  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

For  the  first  day's  feast  long  tables  were  spread  with  much  profusion,  and 

12  Smith,  Helen  Evertson,  Colonial  Days  and  Ways,  pp.  169-181  passim.  The  Century 
Company,  1900.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
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with  what  to  modern  eyes  would  seem  like  confusion  as  well.  Soups  were  then 
rarely,  if  ever,  served  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  all  meats,  fish,  side- 
dishes,  and  vegetables  were  placed  on  the  table  at  the  same  time,  and  served 
without  change  of  plates.  It  was  considered  an  "innovation"  at  this  wedding- 
dinner  that  "coffee,  pies,  puddings  and  sweetmeats  formed  a  second  course." 

The  guests  were  seated  with  great  regard  to  precedence. 

"Immediately  after  the  asking  of  the  blessing  by  the  oldest  minister  pres- 
ent, tankards  filled  with  spiced  hard  cider  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
down  the  table,  each  person  filling  his  own  mug  or  tumbler." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  besides  the  preliminary  draught  of  spiced 
cider,  there  was  brandy  for  those  who  craved  it,  and  much  good  Burgundy 
and  Madeira  for  the  more  temperately  inclined.  Three  casks  of  Madeira  (size 
not  mentioned)  are  recorded  as  having  been  broached  on  that  day. 

On  the  second  day  the  "commonalty"  began  to  assemble  at  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  (The  "quality"  on  the  previous  day  had  waited  until 
eleven.)  The  tables  were  served  to  successive  guests  during  the  day. 

No  amusements  in  which  women  took  part,  save  possibly  as  spectators, 
are  mentioned,  but  we  are  told  that  the  young  men  engaged  in  "rasding, 
quoits,  running,  leaping,  archery  and  firing  at  a  mark,  but  on  the  last  day 
no  muskets  were  allowed  by  reason  of  the  Indians."  Probably  the  women 
were  all  too  much  engaged  in  hospitable  cares  to  indulge  in  any  of  the  diver- 
sions considered  suitable  for  them. 

No  wedding-journey  followed  the  simple  ceremony.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  many  of  the  invited  guests — probably  all  of  them  on  horseback, 
save  a  few  who  may  have  followed  on  foot  for  a  mile  or  so,  for  apparently 
there  were  no  carriages  then  in  that  region — escorted  the  newly  wedded  pair, 
the  bride  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband,  to  his  house,  the  parsonage. 

"After  supper  a  hymn  was  sung  by  all,  followed  by  a  prayer  and  benedic- 
tion .  .  .  after  which,"  adds  the  young  chronicler,  "the  friends  all  departed" 
(probably  to  the  homes  of  Saybrook  friends  hospitably  opened  to  receive 
them),  "and  my  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  left  alone  together  in  their 
new  Home,  knelt  down  and  prayed  together  for  God's  blessing." 

13.  Home  Cares  in  a  Parsonage13 

"In  common  with  many  other  well  qualified  Pastors  my  Husband  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  into  his  family  from  time  to  time  such  young  men 
as  might  wish,  after  leaving  college,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  Gospel  Ministry. 

13  Smith,  Helen  Evertson,  Colonial  Days  and  Ways,  pp.  226-230  passim.  The  Century 
Company,  1900.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  D.  Appleton-Century  Company.  This 
selection  includes  material  from  sundry  old  papers  of  the  wife  of  a  colonial  New  England 
minister  published  in  the  Home-ma\er ,  a  magazine. 
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At  this  time  there  were  five  such  students  in  our  house,  which  made  my 
family  to  consist  of  twenty-two  persons  besides  servants. 

"In  our  present  state  of  peace  and  plenty  [1795]  this  does  not  seem  so  very 
great  a  burden;  but  at  that  time  when  the  exactions  of  the  Mother  Country 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  but  the  wealthiest  to  import  anything  to 
eat  or  wear,  and  all  had  to  be  raised  and  manufactured  at  home,  from  bread 
stuffs,  sugar  and  rum  to  the  linen  and  woollen  for  our  clothes  and  bedding, 
you  may  well  imagine  that  my  duties  were  not  light.  I  rose  with  the  sun  and 
all  through  the  long  day  I  had  no  time  for  aught  but  my  work.  So  much  did 
it  press  upon  me  that  I  could  scarcely  divert  my  thoughts  from  its  demands 
even  during  the  family  prayers,  which  thing  both  amazed  and  displeased  me, 
for  during  that  hour,  at  least,  I  should  have  been  sending  all  my  thoughts  to 
Heaven;  instead  of  which  I  was  often  wondering  whether  Polly  had  remem- 
bered to  set  the  sponge  for  the  bread,  or  to  put  water  on  the  leach  tub,  or  to 
turn  the  cloth  in  the  dyeing  vat,  or  whether  wool  had  been  carded  for  Betsey 
to  start  her  spinning  wheel  in  the  morning,  or  Billy  had  chopped  lightwood 
enough  for  the  kindling,  or  dry  hard  wood  enough  to  heat  the  big  oven,  or 
whether  some  other  thing  had  not  been  forgotten  of  the  thousand  that  must 
be  done  without  fail  or  else  there  would  be  a  disagreeable  hitch  in  the  house- 
keeping." 

The  diverse  housewifely  cares  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts  show  but 
a  few  of  the  many  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  colonial  women  of  the  better 
classes.  Upon  the  minister's  wife  devolved  still  other  duties.  She  was  expected 
to  assist  at  all  births,  weddings,  and  funerals,  not  only  in  the  French  sense, 
but  as  an  active  helper.  It  is  related  of  Madam  Smith  that  for  thirty  years  it 
was  into  her  hands  that  most  of  the  new-born  babies  of  her  husband's  parish 
were  committed  for  their  first  robings.  And  there  being  then,  in  country 
places  at  least,  no  undertakers,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  but  in  their 
stead  only  cabinet-makers  who  made  coffins  as  well  as  cradles,  chairs,  and 
tables,  Mrs.  Smith  shared  with  other  ladies  the  last  sad  offices  for  friends  and 
neighbors. 

In  times  of  general  sickness — which  were  much  more  frequent  than  now, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  sanitary  precautions  and  all  means  for  controlling 
contagious  disease — both  the  pastor  and  his  wife  were  ever  at  the  service  of 
the  flock. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  MODERN  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  which  this  chapter  deals, 
may  properly  be  considered  an  era  of  pioneering  in  American  life.  New 
lands  and  new  religions;  evolution  and  revolution  in  ideas,  ideals,  and 
practices;  emancipations  from  traditional  enslavements;  rapidly  cumula- 
tive social-economic  changes — all  have  had  a  modifying,  at  times  a 
threatening  influence  upon  the  family  institution. 

The  first  four  readings  depict  the  most  striking  departures  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  from  the  orthodox  family  forms.  The  Mormon 
family  is  described  in  two  selections:  the  first  by  one  who  is  now  an 
educator  affiliated  with  the  modern  Mormon  group  in  Utah,  the  second 
by  a  writer  looking  back  upon  his  childhood  experience  in  a  Mormon 
community.  For  the  Oneida  cult,  the  third  selection  is  more  or  less  an 
inside  view,  at  least  one  marked  by  the  sympathetic  and  perhaps  the 
sentimental,  to  which  has  been  appended  some  editorial  material. 
Further,  in  selections  three  and  four  may  be  discerned  the  challenges 
to  the  traditional  view  that  marriage  is  for  procreation  only.  On  the 
one  hand  birth  control  or  limitation  was  practiced  as  part  of  a  religious 
belief;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  prominently  before  the  public  by  means 
of  frankly  advertised  medicines  and  remedies  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  development  of  this  period  is  the 
emergence  of  woman,  a  movement  so  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  family  that  a  dozen  selections  are  given  to  it.  The  extracts  in  the 
fifth  reading  represent  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  day  as  well  as  the 
beliefs  of  Lieber,  a  really  great  scholar  and  one  who  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  on  most  social  and  political  questions.  The  status  of 
woman  in  the  South  is  given  special  emphasis  in  several  selections  taken 
from  the  writings  of  native  Southerners.  The  tenth  reading  suggests 
the  danger  of  dogmatism,  particularly  that  which  arises  from  emotion 
and  prejudice.  That  the  crust  of  political,  economic,  educational,  and 
religious  tradition  has  been  crumbling  as  woman  arises  from  her  sub- 
mergence is  indicated  in  selections  eleven  through  fifteen,  with  the 
summary  from  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  showing  woman's  recent 
achievements  in  political  and  social  matters. 

126 
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Mrs.  Trollope  in  the  fifteenth  selection  shows  us  the  isolation  of  the 
pioneer  family  in  1830  and  woman's  share  in  the  labor  of  the  frontier; 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  Swedish  traveler's  report  of  the  Illinois 
prairie  home  of  1850.  In  the  present  period  when  farm  life  finds  itself 
in  deep  distress  the  rather  idyllic  picture  in  selection  sixteen  sketches 
the  rural  contributions  of  the  past  to  American  family  life  and  what  the 
farm  pattern  may  yet  have  preserved  for  itself  in  some  measure  under  a 
planned  agricultural  economy. 

Selection  seventeen  brings  the  reader  abruptly  into  concrete,  factual 
considerations  of  a  statistical  nature  with  the  last  reading  indicating 
the  part  modern  woman  is  playing  in  family  disorganization,  as  Luther 
L.  Bernard  sees  it,  and  offering  a  challenge  to  sociology  and  social  work 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  disintegrative  influences  now  affecting 
family  life. 

1.  Two  Types  of  Mormon  Family  1 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  Mormon  colonies  in  Utah  there 
developed  among  them  two  types  of  polygamous  families.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  called  the  combined  family.  The  man  housed  his  families  in  the  same 
building.  Usually  each  family  was  provided  with  separate  living  quarters  but 
otherwise  the  activities  of  the  household  were  shared.  The  children  played  in 
a  common  yard.  They  were  regarded  in  every  sense  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  many  of  these  homes  there  was  considerable  division  of  labor.  The  women 
took  turns  in  performing  the  daily  tasks.  For  a  time  one  woman  would  man- 
age the  cooking;  another,  the  sewing;  and  a  third,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
laundry  work  and  general  housekeeping.  The  first  wife  was  usually  desig- 
nated as  the  general  manager  of  the  household.  All  activities,  however,  were 
directed  by  the  husband. 

Twice  a  day  at  the  time  of  the  morning  meal  and  at  the  time  of  the  evening 
meal  the  entire  combined  family  came  together  for  devotional  services  which 
consisted  of  prayer  and  sometimes  of  prayer  and  singing.  In  connection  with 
these  exercises  the  father  gave  needed  admonition,  counsel,  and  direction  to 
the  members  of  his  household.  This  definite  daily  religious  service  tended  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  good  will,  mutual  helpfulness,  and  loyalty  to  the  family 
group. 

In  the  second  type  of  organization,  the  husband  provided  a  separate  house 

1  A  description  contributed  by  Professor  Lofter  Bjarnason  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  9,  1933.  The  author  states  in  his  letter 
that:  "The  Church  historian  has  read  what  I  have  written  and  approves  it.  I  assure  you 
therefore,  that  what  I  have  said  is  authentic." 
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for  each  of  his  families.  In  this  case  he  stayed  with  each  family  in  turn  a  week, 
two  weeks,  or  three  weeks  as  the  case  might  be.  During  his  stay  he  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  home.  His  wife  and  children  gave  him  the  respect  and 
the  devotion  which  is  usually  accorded  the  father  of  a  household  in  any  well 
regulated  family  circle.  During  his  absence  the  mother  directed  the  activities 
of  her  children  just  as  any  mother  would  do  during  the  absence  of  the  father. 
There  was  visiting  back  and  forth  both  by  the  wives  and  the  children. 

A  polygamous  marriage  was  not  open  to  every  man  who  might  desire  such 
relationship.  Before  a  man  was  permitted  to  take  a  second  wife  he  had  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  presidency  of  the  Church  and  the  consent  of  his  first 
wife.  This  tended  to  safeguard  the  institution  and  guarantee  harmony. 

It  was  the  rule,  therefore,  not  the  exception,  for  the  members  of  these 
polygamous  families  to  live  in  unity  and  reasonable  happiness  under  the  gen- 
eral adverse  environmental  conditions  of  a  frontier  community. 

No  doubt  this  statement  may  seem  difficult  of  belief  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Mormon  people  and  their  religion*  To 
understand  the  motives  that  would  compel  women  to  share  the  affections  of 
one  man,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  faith  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  They 
believed  that  marriage  was  an  eternal  covenant  that  would  last  not  only 
through  this  life  but  through  the  life  hereafter.  They  believed  that  a  man's 
greatest  glory  was  that  of  having  a  large  posterity.  They  took  literally  the 
commandment  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  In  this  wilderness  home  of 
theirs,  they  accepted  this  as  a  God  given  commandment  for  the  establishment 
of  His  chosen  people.  Instinctively  they  felt  the  need  of  increasing  their 
numbers  and  thereby  their  strength  as  a  social  group.  Theirs  was  a  proselyting 
religion  and  consequently  there  was  drawn  into  the  fold  an  excess  of  women, 
because  women  have  always  been  more  ready  to  accept  the  truths  of  religion 
than  men.  They  felt,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  give  each  woman  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bearing  children  in  wedlock  that  their  stronger  men  should  have 
more  than  one  wife.  Their  religion  was  worth  more  to  them  than  life  itself. 
They  accepted  the  tenet  of  polygamy  as  part  of  their  revealed  faith.  In  it  they 
found  a  means  for  the  development  of  self-control,  and  self-restraint.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  overcome  envy,  selfishness,  and  jealousy. 

*  Editorial  Note:  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1805.  Several  revelations  and  visitations  came  to 
him  prior  to  1830  when,  in  Palmyra,  New  York,  he  brought  forth  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bool{  of  Mormon  which  is  believed  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.  The  later  leader  of  the  Church,  Brigham  Young, 
joined  the  movement  in  Ohio  in  1832.  In  1847  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  Young  became  presi- 
dent of  the  pioneering  group  composed  of  some  140  men  with  a  few  women  and  chil- 
dren. After  many  years  of  agitation  against  them,  including  persecution,  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  found  the  Church  authorities  definitely  declaring  against  future  polyg- 
amy, one  of  the  outstanding  original  beliefs  of  the  group  that  looked  upon  plural 
unions  as  celestial  marriages. 
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The  faithful  Mormon  in  the  early  period  exemplified  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed  the  saying  of  Christ,  "Who  is  my  mother  and  who  are  my  brothers? 
Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother  and  sister  and  mother." 

The  devout  Mormon  felt  that  if  he  could  live  this  celestial  law  of  marriage 
properly  that  great  glory  would  await  him  on  the  other  side.  To  his  mind  this 
glory  was  beyond  description,  beyond  human  understanding.  He  conceived 
that  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  there  was  a  mother  of  the  human  race  as  well 
as  a  father.  Both  in  prose  and  poetry  Mormons  have  glorified  motherhood. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  there  was  jealousy  among  the  wives  of  some  of 
the  men.  Being  human  it  was  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  control  their  emo- 
tions and  develop  the  inhibitions  necessary  to  live  the  law  of  celestial  marriage 
as  they  conceived  it.  There  were,  therefore,  repressions  and  heartaches  among 
some.  However,  as  stated  before,  in  general  the  rule  was  a  happy  and  con- 
tented family  life. 

2.  One  View  of  the  Mormon  Family  2 

In  the  straggling  town  where  I  spent  my  childhood  there  were  forty-odd 
families,  or  rather,  heads  of  families,  and  six  of  them  were  polygamists.  Each 
of  these  proscribed  men  faced  the  problem  of  outwitting  the  snooping  depu- 
ties. I  suppose  their  strategy  was  much  the  same.  It  resolved  itself  into  the 
troublesome  business  of  keeping  out  of  sight  when  strangers  lurked  in  the 
village,  or  the  more  delicate  exigency  of  running  for  it  when  taken  unawares. 
The  latter  were  the  times  that  provided  the  dramatic  episodes  of  underground 
days. 

The  Mormons  were  in  pretty  close  league  in  their  defense  of  the  driven 
polygamists.  The  deps  were  not  merely  harassing  a  few  marked  men;  they 
were  persecutors  of  the  entire  church,  and  defense  of  the  system  was  common 
cause.  Every  loyal  member  had  something  at  stake.  It  was  only  the  occasional 
and  traitorous  bearer  of  tales  who  would  connive  with  the  deputies. 

It  was  chiefly  this  hazard  of  disloyalty  that  made  it  so  necessary  to  keep 
plural  marriages  in  dark  secrecy.  When  one  of  the  brethren  took  on  a  new 
wife,  knowledge  of  it  was  kept  as  far — and  as  long — as  possible  within  the 
circles  of  the  families  concerned.  But  marriage  after  a  time  has  a  way  of  pro- 
claiming itself  from  the  house  tops,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  when 
the  tongue  of  gossip  began  to  wag. 

The  new  plural  wife  was  a  kind  of  mystery  woman.  Often  she  would  live 
for  a  long  time  with  her  own  parents.  In  other  instances  she  would  be  domi- 
ciled in  another  town.  Or  she  was  sometimes  invited  to  live  under  the  same 


2  Larsen,  Louis  W.,  "Childhood  in  a  Mormon  House,"  The  American  Mercury,  Vol. 
XXIX,  No.  116  (August,  1933),  pp.  480-487  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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roof  with  the  first  wife.  This  latter  fashion  of  triangular  cohabitation  was, 
naturally,  the  exceptional  thing. 

Even  the  children  of  the  first  wife  were  not  always  in  the  know  respecting 
a  newly  acquired  spouse.  For  youngsters  will  talk — and  gossip  spreads.  Their 
sire's  occasional  and  unwonted  absence  had  to  be  explained  somehow  by 
their  loyal  mother.  At  last  would  come  the  embarrassing  day  of  exposure. 
Johnny  and  Anna  would  see  their  papa  with  a  strange  woman,  perhaps 
showering  on  her  some  unaccountable  attentions.  Then  she  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  gaping  children  as  an  aunt.  But  soon  or  late,  she  would  be 
known  to  them  as  the  wife  that  she  was,  and  her  offspring  as  their  half 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Children  born  of  polygamous  unions  after  the  Manifesto  of  1904,  by  which 
the  Mormons  formally  renounced  polygamy,  presented  their  sponsors  with 
an  especially  urgent  need  to  keep  the  matter  dark.  The  law  would  now  swoop 
down  with  a  merciless  vengeance.  I  attended  the  funeral  a  few  years  ago  of 
an  eminent  polygamist  whose  posterity  ran  into  the  hundreds.  The  three 
wives  who  survived  him  were  conferring  with  their  sons  about  the  order 
of  the  cortege  and  the  seating  at  the  last  rites.  Suddenly  a  strange  woman 
was  ushered  into  their  midst,  bearing  an  infant  child  in  her  arms.  "I  am 
one  of  Brother  Butterfield's  wives,"  she  said  calmly,  "and  this  baby  is  his 
daughter."  Knowing  the  deceased  and  understanding  his  expansive  views 
on  procreation,  the  mourners  could  not  too  hastily  proclaim  her  an  im- 
postor. She  had  her  rightful  place  at  the  funeral.  Later  she  presented  docu- 
mentary proof  of  the  marriage  and  took  her  share  of  the  estate. 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  was  almost  wholly 
voluntary,  that  the  same  love  lure  which  tugged  at  the  heart  strings  of  the 
first  wife  was  the  fatal  charm  that  enmeshed  the  second — or  the  third. 

In  many  cases  Mormons  married  pairs  of  sisters.  It  has  been  the  common 
view  that  they  preferred  this  arrangement  for  the  reason  that  the  sisters 
should  be  more  inclined  to  live  agreeably  in  the  delicate  relation.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  that  such  marriages  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  delib- 
erate choosing  as  of  opportune  association. 

Polygamy,  incidentally,  was  a  godsend  to  the  spinster.  She  could  always 
go  out  and  get  herself  a  man.  It  fell  particularly  to  the  lot  of  the  senile  to 
absorb  this  forlorn  element  of  the  population.  These  older  girls  always  put 
their  adventuring  into  marriage  on  pious  grounds,  eschewing  all  romance 
and  pretending  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  purpose.  Courting,  in  such  a  case, 
was  merely  a  matter  of  gospel  conversation. 

I  would  say  that  most  of  the  plural  courtships  and  honeymoonings  were 
covert  affairs,  mercifully  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  first  woman.  What 
she  didn't  see,  she  would  not  sorrow  about — not  so  much,  at  any  rate. 
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The  typical  polygamist  was  the  man  with  two  wives.  I  have  often  heard 
it  said,  however,  that  the  ideal  number,  from  a  spiritual  standpoint,  was 
three.  Some,  of  course,  had  four  or  five,  and  a  number  of  hardy  skippers 
ventured  on  the  proverbial  sea  with  a  half  dozen  or  more. 

The  husband  usually  garrisoned  his  wives  in  homes  of  close  proximity. 
He  had  to  divide  his  attentions  on  some  reasonably  fair  basis,  and  the  shorter 
trails  conserved  his  time.  If  he  was  a  farmer — and  most  of  them  were — he 
would  build  his  two  or  three  houses  within  shouting  distance  of  each  other, 
grouping  them  in  some  manner  about  his  barns  and  corrals.  He  was  the 
foreman  and  disciplinarian.  He  set  the  tasks  and  kept  the  activities  of  his 
little  colony  always  humming.  When  he  whistled  the  boys  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  went  about  the  morning  chores,  and  the  girls  got  busy  with  the 
household  work.  Then  there  were  the  long  hours  in  the  fields,  all  hands  heav- 
ing to. 

The  children  of  polygamous  families  learned  to  work.  They  had  to  work, 
to  put  the  project  over.  No  man,  single-handed,  could  have  supported  several 
families  on  the  stony  acres  of  my  nativity.  If  there  was  any  of  the  dawdling 
luxury  of  the  harem  in  Utah,  it  must  have  been  far  away  from  the  struggling 
hamlet  that  I  knew. 

3.  The  Oneida  Perfectionists  3 

This  most  remarkable  departure  from  established  custom  constituted  each 
male  member  of  the  family  husband  of  all  the  females,  and  each  female  the 
wife  of  every  man.*  Each  man  assumed  the  responsibility  of  affording  the 
same  loving  care,  consideration,  and  protection  to  each  and  every  woman  as 
he  would  to  a  wife  under  the  monogamic  system,  and  so  sacredly  was  this 
trust  observed  that  during  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  not  a  single  instance 
occurred  of  recreancy  to  it.  A  by  no  means  unimportant  feature  of  their 
system  was,  that  a  woman  was  entirely  relieved  from  the  undesired  demands 
of  a  husband.  She  was  left  as  absolutely  free  to  accept  or  decline  proposals 

3  Eastlake,  Allan,  The  Oneida  Community  (Subtitle:  A  Record  of  an  Attempt  to 
Carry  Out  the  Principles  of  Christian  Unselfishness  and  Scientific  Race-Improvement), 
pp.  87-92  passim.  George  Redway,  London,  1900. 

*  Editorial  Note:  John  Humphrey  Noyes  gathered  about  himself  at  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, in  the  early  1840's  a  small  group  of  believers  known  as  Perfectionists.  For  them 
Christ  had  actually  returned  to  earth  before  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age;  redemption 
from  sin  was  complete.  They  held  all  possessions  in  common.  Their  institution  of  "com- 
plex marriage"  placed  a  social  and  spiritual  emphasis  upon  the  sex  act  wherein  the  early 
stages  of  coition  possessed  a  richness  of  emotion  that  for  them  was  dissipated  by  the 
physical  excitement  of  the  later,  propagative  stages.  For  them  it  was  a  system  of  moral 
restraint  and  self-control.  The  Vermont  community  was  broken  up  in  1847.  The  members 
who  held  together  founded  the  Oneida  Community  in  New  York.  By  1880  the  pressure 
of  criticism  had  become  so  great  that  communism  in  persons  and  property  came  to  an 
end,  though  the  industry  they  established  survived  under  a  joint  stock  company  plan. 
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from  the  opposite  sex,  as  men  are  to  make  the  advance.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
exclusively  the  province  of  man  to  take  the  initiative  in  love-making.  Follow- 
ing the  fashion  of  nature,  it  is  sometimes  better  for  many  reasons  that  the 
first  suggestion  come  from  the  female.  In  all  nature  the  female  element  in- 
vites and  the  male  responds.  From  the  pollen  that  falls  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  from  the  appropriate  pistil  that  conditions  are  prepared  to  retain 
it,  to  the  animal,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  the  same  principle  obtains,  the 
female  inviting  the  male  by  processes  provided  by  nature  too  pronounced 
to  be  mistaken,  too  retiring  to  be  obtrusive.  There  is  every  reason  why  this 
fashion  of  nature  should  be  followed  by  conscious  beings.  Male  importunity 
is  rare  in  nature,  as  it  would  be  among  men  if  the  right  of  the  female  to 
control  her  love  affairs  was  acknowledged  as  a  law  of  nature.  There  are 
thousands  of  ways  more  subtle  than  words  by  which  women  can  express 
sentiment,  and  by  means  as  far  more  refined  as  conscious  man  surpasses  the 
lower  animal  in  refinement,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  refined  women 
doing  violence  to  the  sensibilities  of  men,  nor  of  men  so  far  mistaking  their 
meaning  as  to  incur  any  danger  of  a  rebuff. 

The  subjection  of  woman  during  so  many  ages  that  the  condition  has  be- 
come a  second  nature,  is  a  phase  of  the  question  of  "woman's  rights"  that 
requires  the  most  careful  consideration.  Reliance  on  man  has  become  a 
heredity,  and  reliance,  leading  to  pusillanimity,  slavery,  fear,  fawning,  and 
flattery,  constitutes  a  condition  of  things  that  a  weak  woman  is  unable  to 
cope  with,  so  that  having  given  herself  up  to  the  dominant  influence  of  a 
man  she  becomes  a  chattel.  The  fault  is  as  much  in  her  own  wish  for  such 
submission  as  in  the  state  of  society  that  calls  for  it.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  woman  free  until  she  has  been  educated  out  of 
the  false  sentiment  to  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have  bound  her.  Her 
ambition  must  be  aroused  to  become  the  mother  of  a  future  and  a  better 
race.  She  will  then  no  longer  be  content  to  settle  down  into  a  chattel  and 
a  convenience.  It  is  a  mistaken  conception  of  liberty  to  leave  a  woman  who 
has  been  bred  in  ignorance  of  the  vices  of  men  to  throw  herself  into  the 
embrace  of  the  first  unscrupulous  libertine  whom  she  might  mistake  for  an 
angel.  On  the  same  principle,  it  would  be  equally  unjust  for  a  young  man, 
the  victim  of  a  sexual  nature,  stimulated  into  such  abnormal  cravings  as  to 
constitute  a  disease  in  the  heredity  of  his  race,  to  have  a  freedom  that  would 
only  aggravate  the  disease.  In  either  case,  education  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  as  necessarily  it  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  discipline,  so  that  restriction 
in  some  form  must  precede  freedom. 

Education  that  would  fit  men  and  women  to  the  exercise  of  freedom  was 
the  function  of  criticism,  and  it  took  the  Perfectionists  out  of  the  category  of 
"free-lovers." 
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With  the  Perfectionists  there  was  no  possibility  of  drifting  into  the  irre- 
sponsible right  claimed  by  free-lovers  to  "love  today  and  leave  tomorrow." 
Each  was  responsible  for  the  results  of  his  acts,  and  not  only  so,  but  no  man 
could  approach  a  woman  in  any  way  to  embarrass  her.  Men  and  women 
enjoyed  their  courtships  in  much  the  same  way  as  lovers  usually  do,  with 
the  exception  that  special  love  in  so  far  as  it  partook  of  a  selfish  claiming 
attitude,  was  vetoed.*  If  any  man  desired  a  special  visit  he  was  expected  to 
give  an  invitation  for  that  purpose,  and  he  could  do  so  only  through  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,  preferably  some  woman,  who  was  old  enough 
to  counsel  and  advise.  This  custom  had  something  more  than  formality  in 
it:  the  woman  invited  was  thereby  left  entirely  free  either  to  accept  or  decline 
without  the  possible  embarrassment  of  personally  excusing  herself;  in  fact, 
no  excuse  was  necessary  or  asked  for. 

Where  women  were  left  free  to  accept  or  decline  approaches  from  men, 
life  became  a  state  of  continuous  courtship,  both  seeking  to  attract  each  other 
by  commending  themselves  to  the  highest  ideal  of  the  other  by  loyalty  to 
truth  and  to  community  principles. 

Criticism  revealed  all  secrets,  so  that  nobody  was  tormented  with  a 
"skeleton  in  the  closet";  even  lovers'  secrets,  that  are  usually  considered  too 
private  for  the  light,  were  freely  considered  in  criticisms  if  they  contained 
anything  that  shunned  the  light  of  truth.  There  being  no  secrets,  confidences 
rested  on  the  solid  foundation  of  truth,  of  which  criticism  was  a  mighty 
champion.  By  it  all  mistakes  as  well  as  temptations  were  rectified,  and  all 
hearts  were  educated  in  the  happiness  of  harmonious  blending.  Many  well- 
meaning  people,  with  the  utmost  consideration  for  others  and  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, who  through  ignorance  or  innate  obtuseness  were  unable  to  adapt 
their  ways  to  the  sensibilities  of  others,  learned  through  criticism,  much  to 
their  surprise  and  gratification,  what  they  could  not  have  acquired  in  any 
other  way. 

Continence  was  the  watchword  of  the  Perfectionists.  It  was  applied  in  all 
departments  of  life.  Without  it  their  social  theory  could  not  have  been  made 

*  Editorial  Note:  Noyes  aimed  to  create  a  Bible  Family  of  the  patriarchal  type.  In  his 
own  words:  "We  do  not  believe  in  ownership  of  persons  at  all,  either  by  spiritual  claim 
or  legal  claim.  We  give  no  quarter  to  the  'marriage  spirit,'  or  to  'special  love,'  or  to  any 
other  fashion  of  idolatry  and  appropriation  that  takes  folks  out  of  the  family  circle  of 
heaven  and  dedicates  them  to  one  another.  Swedenborgians  believe  in  eternal  monogamy; 
Spiritualists  believe  in  mating  by  affinity;  and  fanatics  generally  adopt  one  form  or 
another  of  dualism,  involving  more  sentimentalism  and  in  the  end  worse  slavery  than 
common  marriage.  But  the  Oneida  Community  instead  of  training  in  any  of  these 
companies,  has  always  fought  them,  and  maintained  that  the  only  true  foundation  is 
that  which  Jesus  Christ  laid  when  he  said  that  in  the  good  time  coming  there  will  be  no 
marriage  at  all."  On  the  biological  side  he  was  familiar  with  Darwin  and  Galton  and  he 
believed  that  "the  foundations  of  scientific  society  are  to  be  laid  in  the  scientific  propa- 
gation of  human  beings."   (1873) 
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a  practical  success.  Nor  was  continence  in  love  practicable  without  previous 
continence  in  eating  and  drinking.  Continence  was  a  spirit  of  imbuing  the 
life  of  each  member,  so  that  the  consensus  of  continence  was  a  force  per- 
vading the  atmosphere  of  the  family  to  such  an  extent  that  self-control  be- 
came easier  than  under  influences  where  indulgence  ruled. 

The  confession  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  also  a  help  to  the  more  com- 
plete subjection  of  self,  and  was  used  by  the  Perfectionists  in  all  instances 
where  they  felt  the  need  of  reinforcing  their  power  of  self-control.  It  was  a 
never  failing  source  of  strength. 

Different  minds  will  adopt  different  philosophies  in  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  derived  from  such 
confession  in  the  person  of  the  individual  using  it  was  proportionate  to  the 
faith  of  the  individual  in  the  efficiency  of  the  appeal.  At  all  events,  help 
always  came,  not  only  to  the  older  people,  but  in  the  "children's  house";  in 
the  mouth  of  babes  the  expression  acted  like  a  charm.  No  matter  how  in- 
subordinate the  child,  or  how  perverse,  if  it  could  be  induced  to  say:  "I  con- 
fess Christ  a  good  spirit,"  clouds  and  tears  at  once  gave  place  to  sunshine  and 
smiles. 

4.  Family  Medicines  and  Remedies  in  the  i84o's4 

In  1848,  the  New  York  Herald  commented  editorially  on  the  prevalent 
irregular  practice  of  medicine. 

But  what,  to  a  modern  reader,  seems  more  incredible,  is  the  amount  of 
space  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Herald — whole  pages  at  a  time  in 
some  cases — devoted  to  these  quack  medicines,  and  to  the  mutual  recrimina- 
tions indulged  in  by  their  proprietors,  and  the  extremely  unreticent  wording 
of  their  notices. 

One  reads,  today,  with  considerable  astonishment,  after  all,  of  the  Lucina 
Cordial,  or  Elixir  of  Love,  for  curing,  among  other  things,  incipient  con- 
sumption and  barrenness;  of  the  Portuguese  Female  Pills,  "the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  which,  however,  must  not  be  used  during  preg- 
nancy as  they  are  certain  to  produce  miscarriage  during  that  period";  of 
Dr.  Convers's  Invigorating  Cordial  for  Genital  Debility,  offered  as  a  specific 
for  "various  deplorable  affections"  which  are  listed,  together  with  their 
causes,  in  the  blandest  detail,  with  the  added  advice  that  "young  men  whose 
matrimonial  alliances  have  not  been  productive  of  those  happy  results  which 
should  attend  the  connubial  state  will  perceive  this  advertisement  treats  of 
an   important  subject  to  them."   And   of  the   Married   Woman's   Private 

4  Minnigerode,  Meade,  Fabulous  Forties,  1840-50,  pp.  74-104  passim.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1924.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Medical  Companion,  a  book  the  various  subjects  treated  in  which  "are  of  a 
nature  with  which  every  female,  either  married  or  contemplating  marriage, 
should  become  conversant,  especially  the  great  French  discovery,  to  ig- 
norance of  which  the  life  of  many  a  wife  has  fallen  a  sacrifice." 

How  true,  indeed — and  how  startling  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  rigor- 
ous censorship  of  the  present  age,  for  it  was  birth  control  which  they  were 
advocating  so  openly,  and  the  advertisement  sections  were  full  of  it.  In  such 
inscrutable  cycles  does  the  meat  of  one  era  become  the  poison  of  another. 
But  it  is  scarcely  in  the  religious,  prudish  Forties  that  one  would  have  looked 
for  such  public  tolerance  of  so  controversial  a  subject.  The  notices  published 
in  the  Herald  by  Madame  Restell  were  perhaps  the  most  elaborate. 

"Is  it  not  wise  and  virtuous  to  prevent  evils  to  which  we  are  subject  by 
simple  and  healthy  means  within  our  control?  Every  dispassionate  virtuous 
and  enlightened  mind  will  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  This  is 
all  that  Madame  Restell  recommends,  or  ever  recommended.  Price  five 
dollars  a  package,  accompanied  with  full  and  particular  directions." 

In  another  notice  Madame  Restell  admitted  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
announcement  of  her  powders  in  America  they  had  "elicited  some  stric- 
tures from  the  press  as  to  the  propriety  and  moral  tendency  of  their  introduc- 
tion," but  they  had  proved  so  salutary  subsequently  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  objection  to  them.  Nevertheless,  in  1841,  Madame  Restell  was  arrested 
for  malpractice,  with  a  resultant  scandal. 

But  later  on  in  the  decade  Madame  Restell's  notices  were  still  appearing. 

5.  An  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Scholar's  View 
of  Woman's  Sphere  5 

The  true  sphere  of  woman's  best  and  noblest  activity,  and  a  sacred  one  it 
is,  assigned  to  her  in  the  different  distribution  of  the  degree  of  affection  and 
intellect,  ardor  and  reliance,  is  the  family,  where  she  acts  as  wife,  mother, 
daughter  and  sister,  and  through  it  that  society  which  we  have  called  the 
society  of  comity,  where  she  graces,  humanizes  and  reconciles,  and  through 
both,  the  country. 

The  nature  and  consequent  duties  of  woman,  exclude  her  from  public 
life;  her  timidity,  bashfulness,  and  delicacy,  and  inferior  grasp  of  mind  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  acting  out  those  sacred  duties  more  especially  assigned 
to  her,  require  her  being  more  retired  than  the  other  sex.  A  woman  loses  in 
the  same  degree  her  natural  character,  as  woman,  as  she  enters  into  pub- 
licity. There  are,  of  course,  women,  whose  extraordinary  mental  organisation 

5  Lieber,  Francis,  Political  Ethics  (1838),  Vol.  II,  pp.  250-268  passim. 
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is  such  that  they  make  exceptions;  but  wherever  this  fundamental  principle 
is  abandoned  as  a  general  rule,  evil  ensues  as  in  every  other  case  of  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  nature.  The  woman  cannot  defend  the  state;  if  she  were 
physically  able  to  do  it,  she  would  necessarily  lose  her  peculiar  character  as 
woman,  and  thus  a  necessary  element  of  civilisation  would  be  extinguished. 
Here,  too,  emergencies  may  make  exceptions — exceptions  of  the  noblest  and 
proudest  kind;  but  should  they  cease  to  form  exceptions,  a  subversion  of  the 
whole  moral  order  of  things  would  be  the  consequence.  She  does  not  preach, 
she  does  not  judge  in  court,  nor  debate  in  the  legislative  halls,  nor  take  a 
direct  part  in  politics;  if  she  does  so  it  is  always  to  the  injury  of  society,  be 
it  by  way  of  court  intrigue,  as  was  the  case  in  so  eminent  a  degree  in  France 
before  the  first  revolution,  or  by  way  of  popular  excitements,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Scotland,  during  its  most  agitated  periods  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  in  a  hideous  degree  during  the  French  revolution. 

If  women  once  enter  into  politics,  and  especially  take  part  in  party  strifes, 
they  show  themselves  less  scrupulous  than  men,  are  apt  to  be  entirely  carried 
away  by  personalities,  and  to  trespass  much  farther  upon  the  limits  of  fair- 
ness, justice  and  truth,  than  men.  The  woman  who  should  go  to  the  poll, 
must  have  disrobed  herself  of  her  essential  nature  as  woman,  and  either  be 
treated  as  men  are,  which  would  lower  her  character  and  position  in  society, 
or  she  must  be  treated  with  deference,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  state. 

Either  we  acknowledge  the  difference  of  sexes,  and  consequent  different 
spheres  of  action,  as  necessary  and  founded  in  the  great  order  of  things,  or 
not.  If  the  former,  then  there  is  no  more  denial  of  right  in  excluding  woman 
from  public  business,  than  there  is  in  not  calling  on  her  to  take  up  arms  or 
work,  by  way  of  taxation,  in  repairing  high  roads.  If  the  latter  be  the  case 
we  ought  not  only  to  allow  them  to  vote,  for  that  is  a  very  specific  and 
limited  political  act  indeed,  but  they  ought  to  be  in  every  respect  admitted 
and  consequently  called  upon  to  all  that  men  do. 

6.  Woman's   Sphere  in  the   1840's 6 

"Home  is  the  palace  of  the  husband  and  the  father.  He  is  the  monarch  of 
that  litde  empire,  wearing  a  crown  that  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,  swaying  a 
sceptre  put  into  his  hands  by  the  Father  of  all,  acknowledging  no  superior, 
fearing  no  rival,  and  dreading  no  usurper."  So  one  is  informed  by  the 
Reverend  J.  N.  Danforth  in  The  To\en  of  Friendship,  or  Home,  The  Centre 
of  the  Affections,  published  at  Boston,  in  1844. 

6  Minnigerode,  Meade,  Fabulous  Forties,  1840-50,  pp.  74-104.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1924.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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"The  father  gives  his  kind  command, 
The  mother  joins,  approves; 
And  children  all  attentive  stand, 
Then  each,  obedient,  moves." 

"Sometimes  yield  your  wishes  to  hers,"  Mrs.  Emery  writes  in  the  same 
book,  addressing  husbands  on  their  duty  towards  wives,  and  the  italics  are 
hers. 

"She  has  preferences  as  strong  as  you,  and  it  may  be  just  as  trying  to 
her  to  yield  her  choice  as  to  you.  Do  not  find  it  hard  to  yield  sometimes! 
Think  you  it  is  not  difficult  for  her  to  give  up  always?"  And  to  wives  she 
says,  "Be  submissive  to  your  husbands.  There  must  be  a  head,  and  God 
has  wisely  vested  the  authority  in  the  husband." 

Further  evidence  is  not  lacking  of  the  suffocating  sanctity  of  the  home 
in  the  Forties.  Godey's  Magazine  is  full  of  it. 

"Where,  I  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  true  sphere  of  woman?"  Park  Ben- 
jamin enquired,  in  1844.  "Where  is  the  seat  of  her  dominion?  My  answer  is — 
HOME!  Home  which  has  been  eloquently  called  the  highest,  holiest  place 
in  which  human  agency  can  act.  Much  to  be  deplored  is  any  circumstance 
which  draws  a  woman  from  this  sacred  sphere." 

"As  society  is  constituted,"  another  writer  in  Godey's  decided,  "the  true 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  female  character  seem  to  consist  in  a  right  under- 
standing, and  faithful  and  cheerful  performance,  of  social  and  family  duties. 
There  cannot,  indeed,  be  much  glory,  but  there  is  what  we  shall  find  a  great 
deal  better,  much  merit,  and  happiness,  too,  in  that  continual  round  of  duty 
which  is  to  most  females  the  chief  circle  of  action." 

"Separate  and  individual  triumphs  are  the  lot  of  few  women,  and  those 
few  are  rarely  happier  for  them;  but  collateral  triumphs  she  may  have  with- 
out number.  Let  the  mind  of  every  girl,  especially  of  every  girl  of  talent, 
be  sedulously  directed  to  this  cheering  view  of  female  influence — to  the 
beautiful  and  refreshing  undercurrent  which  it  may  furnish  in  the  troubled 
course  of  daily  life." 

"As  a  general  hint  there  was  much  wisdom  in  the  advice  given  by  an  old 
mother  to  a  young  one:  Stimulate  the  sensibilities  of  your  boys,  and  blunt 
those  of  your  girls." 

7.  Routine  of  a  Plantation  Wife  7 

The  life  of  the  mistress  in  those  patriarchal  days  was  not  one  of  ease.  As 
soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over  and  the  day's  supplies  distributed,  the  many 
guests  of  the  house  were  left  for  a  while  to  their  own  devices  while  she  made 

7  Polk,  W.  M.,  Life  of  Leonidas  Pol\,  Vol.  I,  p.  202.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
1 915.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  rounds  of  the  quarters, — that  is,  the  village  containing  the  cabins  of  the 
field  negroes.  The  sick  were  visited,  and  the  proper  food  and  medicine  for 
them  were  set  apart.  Then  the  nurse-house,  where  the  little  children  were 
cared  for  by  the  elder  women,  was  inspected.  Daily  those  who  could  walk 
were  brought  out  for  exercise  as  far  as  the  back  door  of  the  "big  house,"  as 
they  termed  the  master's  residence,  and  there  the  mistress  gave  each  a 
biscuit,  and  sometimes  with  it  a  word  of  kindly  admonition.  Then  she  be- 
stowed a  general  superintendence  upon  the  room  where  the  regular  seam- 
stresses and  the  delicate  women  cut  out  and  made  the  clothing  which  was 
always  prepared  in  advance  for  plantation  use.  Later  in  the  morning  Mrs. 
Polk  went  into  the  school-room,  where  her  children  were  at  work  under 
their  governess.  With  swift  fingers  she  plied  her  knitting-needles  while  she 
sat  listening  to  the  instruction  given  them.  Often  a  quick,  pungent  remark 
from  her  added  something  never  to  be  forgotten  to  the  day's  quota  of  knowl- 
edge. She  kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  would  have  over- 
taxed a  less  systematic  woman.  She  had  no  patience  with  those  who  find  in 
their  pleasant  engagements  a  pretext  for  neglecting  the  small,  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life.  The  young  people  about  her  who  were  inclined  to  defer  paying 
visits  and  replying  to  letters  knew  they  would  hear  her  rebuke,  "What!  You 
have  not  leisure  or  wisdom  to  make  and  to  keep  friends?"  Her  afternoons 
were  given  up  to  receiving  and  making  visits,  always  a  heavy  demand  upon 
one's  time  in  a  country  neighborhood. 

8.  Women  of  the  Old  South  8 

There  were  imperfections  and  tragedies  inherent  in  the  best  of  the  old 
system.  If  the  women  of  the  South  during  the  war  and  in  the  tragic  aftermath 
suffered  beyond  the  measure  of  any  man's  estimate,  there  were  also  many 
who  suffered  much  under  the  old  system,  where  perchance  they  learned 
well  a  discipline  which  was  to  sustain  them  in  the  decades  to  come.  There 
were  the  beautiful,  heroic,  and  tragic  pictures  of  several  wives  of  one  master, 
each  taking  up  the  load  where  the  last  one  fell,  each  succeeding  one  bearing 
her  quota  of  stalwart  descendants  of  gentlemen.  Thus  rode  forth  a  great 
master,  married  to  a  beautiful  mistress,  who  begat  near  a  score  of  children, 
some  of  whom  died  at  birth  or  later.  But  even  of  those  who  remained  there 
was  still  a  large  family.  This  mistress  of  the  big  house  not  only  had  her  own 
family  to  look  after,  to  supervise,  to  direct  their  nurture  and  education  ac- 
cording to  the  high  expectations  of  their  standards,  but  also  she  was  called 
upon  to  supervise  and  direct  the  many  industries  of  the  great  house  and  the 
large  number  of  Negro  families  with  their  children  all  about  the  place.  In 

8Odum,  Howard  W.,  An  American  Epoch,  pp.  45-47.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1930.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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exchange  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  black  folks  she  received  of  course 
much  service,  the  nursing  of  her  children,  and  many  loyalties  of  the  cate- 
gorical sort.  It  may  have  been,  too,  however,  that  these  servants  were  part 
and  parcel  of  her  family  in  other  ways  as  mothers  of  the  great  master's  black 
children  who,  added  to  the  score  of  her  own,  created  a  remarkable  family 
indeed. 

Thus  to  the  glory  and  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  mistress  of  the  big 
house,  with  her  remarkable  mastery,  were  added,  nevertheless,  much  that 
was  improper  in  any  institutional  order  which  claimed  recognition  for  its 
glory  and  perfection.  This  woman,  in  return  for  the  written  and  spoken 
eulogies  to  her  beauty  and  grace,  had  little  freedom  of  any  sort.  Her  work, 
even  like  the  work  of  the  woman  among  the  common  people,  was  never 
done.  She  was  chaperoned  and  bound  in  by  conventions  and  great  tasks. 
Education  of  the  broader  sort  was  not  for  her,  and  she,  mistress  that  she 
was  in  many  ways,  was  not  supposed  to  interest  herself  in  social,  intellectual, 
and  political  movements.  Many  things  she  was  not  supposed  to  see,  and,  if 
seeing,  was  not  to  record  and,  if  recording,  was  not  to  let  it  see  the  light 
either  in  her  own  consciousness  or  in  the  records  for  posterity.  Thus  this 
remarkable  character  became  a  symbol  for  a  certain  type  of  hypocrisy, 
superficiality,  and  rationalization  wherever  reality  was  concerned,  and  this 
symbolism  carried  over  into  the  reconstruction  period  and  far  into  the 
twentieth  century.  For  decades  white  children  had  been  turned  over  to 
colored  mammies,  some  through  genuine  continuation  of  the  old  custom, 
some  through  imitation,  some  through  general  unfitness,  and  some  through 
the  grand  rationalization  that  children  needed  this  discipline  to  make  them 
gentlefolk. 

9.  The  Woman  Movement  in  the  South  9 

An  age-old  prejudice  slowly  gave  ground  and  as  the  Woman  Movement 
in  the  United  States  went  steadily  forward  the  South,  like  Jackson  in  a 
better  cause,  stood  like  a  stonewall.  The  South's  chivalric  sword  was  drawn 
to  defend  the  ancient  mores.  .  .  .  Nine  of  the  ten  States  in  the  Union 
which  did  not  ratify  the  constitutional  amendment  giving  women  the  vote 
were  southern  States.  Before  ratification  of  this  amendment  no  State  in  the 
South  had  given  women  full  suffrage;  only  two  States  in  the  South,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  had  given  women  presidential  suffrage;  only  two 
southern  States,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  had  given  women  the  vote  in  the 
primary,  and  that  not  until  19 17,  when  agitation  for  woman  suffrage  in 
this  country  had  been  in  progress  for  fifty-nine  years. 

9  Lewis,  Nell  Battle,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  May  3,  1925.  Article  3  in  a  series 
on  the  Woman  Movement  as  related  to  the  South.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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In  the  face  of  the  facts  cited  above,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that 
in  regard  to  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  women,  the  South  has  been 
the  most  reactionary  part  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  eastern  States 
have  been  the  most  reactionary  in  the  South. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  South's  opposition  to  the  Woman  Movement  we 
must  go  back  and  consider  the  social  structure  which  not  only  during  its 
existence  but  for  long  after  its  demolition,  made  deep  imprint  upon  southern 
thought,  that  social  order  which  made  the  South  unique  and  which  was  in 
flower  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Women's  general 
status  was  basically  the  same  in  the  South  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
but  here  it  was  modified  by  certain  distinctly  local  considerations  which 
increased  the  subjection  of  southern  women,  and  made  their  revolt  from 
such  subjection  more  difficult.  The  two  most  important  of  these  local  con- 
siderations were  Negro  slavery  and  that  "sentimental  immorality,"  southern 
chivalry.  Both  of  these  were  part  of  the  ante-bellum  social  order  in  the 
South  but  their  influence  on  southern  thought  persisted  in  gradually  dimin- 
ishing degree  through  the  remaining  years  of  the  century  following  the 
Surrender,  and  still  survive  in  surprising  vitality  to  this  day. 

The  way  in  which  Negro  slavery  influenced  the  South  to  oppose  the 
Woman  Movement  has  been  three-fold.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
initial  organization  of  the  Woman  Movement  in  the  United  States  was  an 
outgrowth  of  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  North  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and 
that  following  the  war,  for  many  years  everything  northern  was  anathema 
in  this  section.  Second,  slavery  resulted  in  the  ignorance  and  irresponsibility 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  South's  population,  the  Negroes,  and  one  of 
the  South's  loudest  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  was  the  fact  that  it 
would  mean  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  woman.  Third,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  bondage  as  the  proper 
lot  for  so  many  people  in  this  region  acted  to  dull  the  South's  conception 
of  individual  liberty  as  the  greatest  boon  of  all  mankind,  and  made  the  lack 
of  such  liberty  in  the  case  of  women  seem  less  important  and  less  deplorable 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  appeared. 

The  second  consideration  peculiar  to  the  South  that  made  this  region 
hostile  to  the  Woman  Movement  was  Southern  Chivalry.  In  many  respects 
the  old  order  in  the  South  resembled  feudalism  and  one  of  these  respects 
was  chivalry,  that  is  an  artificial  and  superficially  idealized  conception  of 
women.  Chivalry  threw  about  woman  an  artificial  glamour  that  she  did  not 
and  could  not  possess.  According  to  its  code,  woman  was  never  really  her- 
self; she  was  a  symbol  and  an  object  of  idealization,  and  however  praise- 
worthy in  certain  respects  such  idealization  may  have  been,  and  however 
inspiring  to  gentlemen  who  indulged  in  it,  it  had,  unfortunately,  the  se- 
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rious  defect  of  leaving  nature  entirely  out  of  consideration.  Woman,  accord- 
ing to  this  chivalric  ideal,  was  embodied  beauty,  grace,  purity,  goodness, 
and  love.  Impossible  role!  And  always  a  role!  * 

Now  chivalry  in  the  South  arose  in  the  ruling  class,  or  if  you  will,  caste, — 
and  its  objects  were  almost  exclusively  the  women  of  this  class.  There  was 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  population  of  the  South  whose  relations 
were  not  affected  by  the  chivalric  ideal.  But  because  it  was  the  ideal  in  re- 
gard to  women  held  by  the  ruling  class,  it  was  the  ideal  that  dominated 
the  section,  just  as  the  ideals  of  the  ruling  class  have  dominated  every  coun- 
try and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  God  comes  around  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's way  of  thinking  and  decides  to  change  His  plan  and  create  all  men 
equal.  Chivalry  thus  acted  to  subdue  the  very  women  in  the  South  who, 
otherwise,  would  have  been  most  likely  to  originate  and  lead  the  Woman 
Movement  in  this  section.  .  .  .  The  V/oman  Movement  everywhere  has 
always  originated  in  the  upper  social  strata  and  spread  thence  to  the  lower. 
It  is  not  implied  that  the  New  England  or  British  aristocracy  flung  them- 
selves into  the  Woman  Movement,  but  it  is  implied  that  the  majority  of 
women  who  led  it  in  the  North  and  in  England  were  women  of  brains 
and  breeding. 

How  did  chivalry  act  to  subdue  the  leading  women  in  the  South?  As 
chivalry  gave  to  woman  virtues  which  individually  she  did  not  necessarily 
have,  so  it  increased  and  disguised  the  limitations  under  which  she  should 
never  have  suffered.  She  was  Beauty  and  Grace, — then  she  was  a  creature 
too  rare  and  delicate  to  participate  in  the  doings  of  a  world  beyond  the 
confines  of  that  social  and  domestic  realm  which  grace  and  beauty  espec- 
cially  adorn.  She  was  Modesty  and  Purity, — hence  she  must  be  protected 
from  allurement  that  might  distract  her  from  the  only  objects  of  her  emo- 
tional interest  recognized  by  the  code.  She  was  Goodness  and  Love, — but 
domestic  life  was  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues.  .  .  .  She 
was  an  idol,  an  object  of  ostentatious  reverence,  but  like  all  idols  to  be 
jealously  guarded  and  carefully  protected  from  the  wind  and  weather  of 
the  world.  Though  woman,  according  to  this  chivalric  ideal,  was  all  these 
agreeable  things,  there  were  other  admirable  qualities  she  did  not  symbolize, 
such  as  Intelligence,  Courage,  and  Freedom.  These  were  reserved  for  her 
worshipers.  Nor  did  woman  symbolize  Honor  in  its  real  sense.  Women 
have  a  sore  grievance  against  the  custom  which  has  made  the  words  "Honor" 
and  "Virtue"  refer  to  chastity  alone,  as  if  to  imply  that  there  are  no  other 
realms  in  which  women  may  be  virtuous  and  honest.  Thus,  even  as  the 
idol  of  southern  chivalry,  woman  was  perhaps  a  little  incomplete.  As  a 

*  Editorial  Note:  Miss  Lewis  is,  nevertheless,  generous  in  her  recognition  of  true 
chivalry,  much  of  which  existed  in  her  South. 
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person  she  was  every  bit  as  real,  according  to  such  an  ideal,  as  a  picture  of 
the  Lily  Maid  of  Astalot. 

In  chivalry  in  the  ante-bellum  South  was  a  factor  that  did  not  enter  into 
medieval  chivalry.  That  factor  was  the  Negro  woman.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  adultery  has  always  been  an  illegitimate  relative  of  chivalry,  but  in 
the  South  because  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  Negro  slavery  it 
had  a  peculiar  place.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  when  the  chivalric  conception 
of  white  woman  was  at  its  height  in  this  part  of  the  country,  miscegenation 
was  a  common  practice  among  many  of  the  leading  white  men  of  the 
South.  Hence,  the  inordinate  glorification  of  the  white  woman  in  southern 
chivalry  was,  certainly  in  part,  a  plain  masculine  defense  mechanism.  .  .  . 
In  southern  chivalry,  the  Queen  and  the  concubine  were  inseparably  con- 
nected. The  same  system  produced  them  both. 

The  economic  dependence  of  southern  women  was  also  intensified  by 
chivalry.  One  of  the  worst  tenets  of  this  code  was  that  a  woman  was  de- 
graded by  work.  Though,  because  of  the  privation  of  Reconstruction  days 
and  the  poverty  almost  universal  in  this  section  then,  many  women  were 
forced  into  gainful  occupations,  and  though  during  the  Civil  War  many 
women  had  been  forced  to  work,  yet  it  was  many  years  before  employment 
for  a  woman  outside  the  home  lost  its  social  stigma.  .  .  . 

With  such  a  history  in  regard  to  women  how  could  the  South  have  re- 
ceived the  movement  of  freedom  for  women  other  than  at  the  point  of  its 
gallant  sword?  The  movement  was  opposed  to  its  strongest  traditions.  It 
had  been  begun  in  the  North  by  horned  and  hoofed  abolitionists,  and  it 
threatened  to  release  upon  the  South  an  ignorant  and  supposedly  venal  vote 
that  the  South  was  by  no  means  sure  it  could  manage.  But  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  South's  opposition  to  the  Woman  Movement  were  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  disfigurement  of  the  idol  which  chivalry  had  set  up  and  gar- 
landed, and  the  emotional  conviction  that  idols  and  freedom  have  no  con- 
nection. The  lateness  of  southern  women's  effort  for  suffrage  would  seem 
to  be  explained  by  the  unconscious  hold  which  the  chivalric  ideal  had,  through 
its  flattery,  on  the  leading  southern  women  themselves  and  also,  of  course, 
the  animus  against  the  North  which,  for  many  years,  they  shared  with 
southern  men, — this  aside  from  the  delay  to  all  progress  in  this  section  neces- 
sitated by  Reconstruction. 

10.  "Woman  Is  Unchangeable"?  10 
New  Yor\  Herald,  September  y,  1853 

"The  assemblage  of  rampant  women  which  convened  at  the  Tabernacle 
10  Four  extracts  from  newspaper  columns. 
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yesterday  was  an  interesting  phase  of  the  comic  history  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  gathering  of  unsexed  women,  unsexed  in  mind,  all  of  them 
publicly  propounding  the  doctrine  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  step  out 
of  their  appropriate  sphere  to  the  neglect  of  those  duties  which  both  human 
and  divine  law  have  assigned  to  them.  Is  the  world  to  be  depopulated?" 

New  Yor\  Times,  August  J,  1922 

"Woman  is  still  the  weaker  vessel  and  always  will  be.  She  still  needs  man 
to  protect  her  from  wrong  and  brutality.  In  the  battle  of  life  she  will  always 
be  at  a  disadvantage,  and  most  of  the  prizes  and  the  wealth  will  go  to  men. 
The  average  woman  understands  this  and  does  not  rebel  against  it.  Really, 
there  is  no  such  being  as  the  new  woman.  Woman  is  unchangeable,  the 
eternal  feminine." 

Associated  Press  Dispatch,  August  6,  1926 

Kingsdow,  England,  Aug.  6.  (AP)  1926 — Gertrude  Ederle,  American 
swimming  marvel,  tonight  won  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first 
of  her  sex  to  conquer  the  treacherous  waters  of  the  English  Channel.  Not 
only  did  she  succeed  after  a  heroic  effort  and  a  sensational  finish  in  accom- 
plishing this  feat,  but  she  did  it  in  faster  time  by  two  hours  than  any  of 
the  previous  successful  men  performers. 

Adapted  from  Press  Dispatch,  May  21,  1932 

Mrs.  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam  has  established  a  new  trans-Atlantic  solo 
flying  record.  She  covered  the  2026.5  miles  between  Newfoundland  and 
Ireland  in  slighdy  less  than  fourteen  hours,  the  shortest  time  in  which  the 
trip  has  yet  been  made. 

11.  The  Changed  Status  of  Women11 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  changed  status  of  both  unmarried  and 
married  women.  Woman's  entry  into  industry,  the  trades,  and  the  profes- 
sions increased  from  14.7  per  cent  in  1870  to  24.0  per  cent  in  1920.  For 
married  women  the  per  cent  employed  in  1890  was  4.6  as  compared  with 
9.0  in  1920.  In  the  professions  alone  there  were  13.3  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  girls  engaged  in  all  non-agricultural  pursuits  as  compared  with  6.4 
per  cent  in  1870.  Whereas  men  of  a  generation  ago  dedicated  books  written 
by  them  to  their  wives,  one  finds  today  an  increasing  number  of  women 
who  are  co-authors  with  the  men.  The  sentiment  that  woman's  place  is  in 

11  Lindquist,  Ruth,  The  Family  in  the  Present  Social  Order,  pp.  19-20.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1931.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  home  has  at  least  been  reinterpreted  to  mean  that  women  need  not 
marry  in  order  to  avoid  an  inferior  social  status,  and  that  those  who  do 
marry  need  not  perform  all  of  the  household  activities,  or  even  remain  in 
the  home  throughout  their  waking  hours,  to  prove  their  fitness  as  wives 
and  mothers.  The  fact  that  many  women  enter  upon  marriage  after  they 
have  been  economically  independent  makes  the  process  of  adjustment  for 
both  the  man  and  the  woman  very  different  from  that  which  occurred  when 
the  route  was  from  being  a  daughter  in  one  home  to  being  a  wife  in 
another. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  increasing  freedom  for  women.  The  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution  only  ten  years  ago  gave  them  the 
right  of  suffrage,  a  right  which  had  been  the  subject  of  ardent  pleas  by 
feminists  since  before  the  war  between  the  States.  Legislative  enactments 
in  the  several  states  have  recognized  the  right  of  married  women  to  collect 
their  wages,  to  hold  property  in  their  own  name,  to  have  equal  rights  in 
the  guardianship  of  their  children,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  have  separate 
domiciles.  In  theory  at  least,  the  patriarchal  family  is  passing;  however, 
joint  partnerships  in  home  making  have  emerged  much  more  frequently 
in  some  types  of  American  homes  than  in  others.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
about  which  many  of  the  generalizations  are  not  justified. 

12.  An  Alumnus  Opposes  Coeducation  12 

/  am  opposed  to  the  large  middle  western  type  of  coeducational  institu- 
tion and  the  present  trend  appears  to  me  to  be  leading  inevitably  to  such  a 
result.  The  question  of  coeducation  arose  rather  acutely  when  I  was  a 
student  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  student  body  at  that  time  was  overwhelm- 
ingly against  coeducation.  I  worked  hard  at  the  time  obtaining  signatures 
to  a  petition  against  the  movement.  It  was  decided  then  that  the  policy  of 
the  University  would  be  to  allow  women  to  attend  classes  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  and  to  take  courses  open  to  undergraduates  in  the  last  two 
years  of  their  study  if  such  courses  were  unavailable  at  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women.  This  was  obviously  a  compromise  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  doors  are  now  thrown  wide  open  and  the  women  firmly 
entrenched  at  Chapel  Hill.  While  I  was  still  at  the  University  the  trustees 
decided  to  build  the  present  women's  dormitory  instead  of  using  the  money 
for  a  men's  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  has  not  been  built  yet.  The  action 
of  the  trustees  in  building  the  women's  dormitory  instead  of  the  gymnasium 
created  no  little  resentment  among  the  students  at  the  time,  for  the  gym- 
nasium was  and  still  is  sorely  needed. 

12  From  a  letter  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Tar  Heel,  1930.  The  writer  had 
been  out  of  college  less  than  ten  years.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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13.  Woman's  Place  in  Religious  Organization  1S 

Not  in  the  last  decade  do  I  recall  another  incident  at  once  so  singular, 
so  out  of  date,  and  so  regrettable  as  the  heated  debate  before  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Memphis  a  few  days  ago  on  Woman's  right  to  speak 
in  public,  reaching  its  pathetic  anticlimax  when  Dr.  J.  W.  Porter  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  convention  hall.  As 
widely  paraded  in  the  press,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cox,  the  honored  and  eloquent 
president  of  the  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  the  South,  was 
scheduled  to  speak,  and  her  right  to  do  so  was  challenged.  By  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  convention  asked  that  she  be  allowed  to  speak.  It  was 
in  protest  against  her  speaking  that  Dr.  Porter  stalked  out,  followed  by 
others.  As  reported,  he  used  language  most  regrettable  for  its  absurd  ex- 
travagance. Basing  his  argument  on  Paul's  charge  to  the  church  in  Corinth 
and  to  Timothy,  which  forbade  women  to  speak  in  public,  Dr.  Porter 
charged  that  the  invitation  to  Mrs.  Cox  to  speak  was  "a  move  to  please 
our  sisters  and  get  more  money,"  and  that  "it  was  trading  God  for  gold," 
the  initiative  coming,  not  from  the  women  themselves,  but  from  "the  petti- 
coated  preachers." 

This  entire  incident,  coming  in  a  day  of  recognized  woman's  rights,  is 
a  most  remarkable  anachronism.  For  such  an  incident  to  occur  before  thou- 
sands from  all  over  the  Southland,  and  then  to  be  paraded  through  the 
press  before  all  the  world,  fills  me  with  grief  and  shame.  I  wish  I  could 
apologize  to  all  the  world  for  an  incident  so  blind  and  so  stupid,  staged 
by  the  greatest  convention  of  Baptists  in  the  world. 

This  incident  is  another  evidence  that  the  religious  public  is  still  in 
great  need  of  constructive  teaching  away  from  a  view  of  the  Bible  that  is 
unwarranted  and  harmful.  This  unseemly  incident  was  possible  only  be- 
cause leading  churchmen  yet  hold  Paul  responsible  for  an  attitude  to  woman 
that  actually  does  him  great  injustice.  Only  lately  North  Carolina  has  wit- 
nessed the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  leading  professor  in  a  leading  college 
of  the  State  writing  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  two  long,  serious  articles  urging 
that,  according  to  Paul,  a  woman  has  absolutely  no  right  to  a  place  on  the 
official  board  of  her  church,  certainly  not  to  be  ordained  as  a  deaconess. 
These  two  incidents  result  from  a  theory  of  the  Bible  that  has  worked 
great  harm  through  the  Christian  centuries.  In  this  day,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  to  woman  is  a  burning  issue,  it  is  a  matter  of  momentous 
importance  that  church  people  shall  not  persist  in  keeping  a  yoke  on  the 
necks  of  women  that  is  not  expressly  required  by  Scripture  and  common 
sense.  Intelligent  women  have  demanded  and  won  a  recognized  equality 

13  Morgan,  The  Reverend  S.  L.,  "Paul  and  Woman's  Right  to  Speak  in  Churches," 
The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  26,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  status  everywhere  except  in  the  church;  the  effect  on  such  women  in  the 
church  will  be  most  hurtful,  if  presently  they  find  themselves  emancipated 
from  this  inferior  status  everywhere  except  in  the  church. 

The  whole  contention  against  the  right  of  woman  to  speak  in  public  or 
to  hold  a  simple  church  office  on  a  parity  with  men  is  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  a  slander  of  Paul,  is  an  insult  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  is  the 
quintessence  of  masculine  presumption  and  insolence. 

The  church  will  make  itself  ridiculous  before  the  world  if  it  continues 
to  say  to  a  godly  woman  of  outstanding  ability,  who  may  be  Governor  of 
her  State  tomorrow,  that  she  cannot  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  her 
church  nor  a  place  on  its  official  board  on  an  equality  with  men.  In  such 
a  day  even  the  Bible  will  become  a  subject  of  jest,  if  it  is  held  to  teach 
that  a  just  God  made  women  and  then  denied  to  them  the  elemental  right 
to  speak  or  to  hold  office  in  the  church  on  an  equality  with  men.  Such  a 
view  of  the  Bible  is  rapidly  and  surely  passing  into  the  limbo  of  discarded 
theories.  It  is  doing  a  great  wrong  to  the  Bible  to  put  upon  it  the  grievous 
burden  of  making  it  teach  something  contradicted  by  the  very  justice  of 
God  and  the  common  sense  of  humanity,  as  will  become  self-evident  by 
and  by. 

For  a  long  time  the  theologians  were  cocksure  the  earth  was  flat  and 
that  the  sun  and  stars  were  in  a  solid  firmament  that  revolved  around  it. 
The  words  of  the  Bible  proved  it.  Witches  were  a  fact,  and  they  tortured 
them  to  death,  because  the  Bible  had  the  strange  precept,  "Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live."  Slavery  was  stoutly  defended  because  the  Bible 
recognized  it.  But  all  these  cocksure  theories  have  gone  to  the  limbo. 

Another  generation  will  apologize  for  our  trying  to  make  Paul  teach 
as  a  doctrine  that  woman  has  no  right  to  be  treated  as  man's  equal  in 
the  church. 

14.  Some  of  Woman's  Recent  Achievements  14 

During  the  scant  seven  years  since  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  was 
ratified,  repeated  demands  have  been  made  for  some  account  of  the  various 
benefits  so  warmly  promised.  There  is  more  than  one  line  of  approach 
in  a  study  of  the  progress  of  woman  in  those  seven  years.  Some  gains  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  general  advance  of  the  time,  some  to  the  rapid 
progress  women  were  making  without  the  franchise,  some  to  the  indirect 
influence  of  that  new  power,  and  a  considerable  number  of  achievements 
through  legislation  must  be  recorded. 

For  direct  political  action  we  have  the  record  of  the  League  of  Women 

14  Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  "Woman's  Achievements  Since  the  Franchise,"  Current 
History,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  1   (October,  1927),  pp.  7-14.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Voters,  the  National  Woman's  Party  and  the  Woman's  Joint  Congressional 
Committee. 

Twenty-two  national  organizations  of  women,  including  such  large  ones 
as  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  constituting  many 
millions  of  voters,  carry  out  their  programs  of  Federal  legislation  through 
this  latter  body.  It  does  not,  as  a  body,  either  propose  or  indorse  legisla- 
tion, but  when  a  bill  is  called  for  by  five  or  more  of  the  constituent  organiza- 
tions a  subcommittee  is  formed  from  their  representatives  to  promote  it. 

In  these  early  efforts  it  is  reassuring  to  see  that  women  are  working  not 
merely  for  advantages  confined  to  their  own  sex,  although  these  naturally 
predominate.  In  that  valuable  handbook,  Women  of  Today,  compiled  by 
Ida  Clyde  Clark,  issue  of  1925,  the  aims  of  these  sub-committees  are  listed 
as  follows:  The  Child  Labor  Amendment,  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  World  Court,  amendment  of  Civil  Service  Classification  act, 
adequate  appropriation  for  United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  Woman's 
Bureau,  continuance  of  Federal  work  for  social  hygiene,  action  by  Congress 
creating  a  Federal  Department  of  Education  and  providing  Federal  aid 
to  the  States  for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy,  for  Americanization  and  for 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  promotion  of  home  economics  by 
increased  funds  and  facilities  under  Vocational  Education  act. 

"Five  acts  of  Congress  already  passed  in  the  last  three  years,"  says  Miss 
Clark,  "have  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  women's  organizations.  They 
are:  A  statutory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Woman's  Bureau 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor;  the  Shepard-Towner  act,  which 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  high  mortality  of  mothers  and 
babies  in  childbirth  by  providing  Federal  aid  to  the  States  to  be  used  through 
the  State  health  authorities;  the  Cable  act,  providing  individual  citizenship 
for  women  irrespective  of  marital  status;  a  compulsory  education  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  increasing  the  school  attendance  period,  and 
provision  for  a  Federal  institution  for  women  prisoners." 

The  League  of  Women  Voters 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a  most  valuable  organization,  doing 
needed  work  to  promote  political  education  and  taking  other  action  for 
the  public  welfare.  In  its  1925  convention  the  charge  of  political  indifference 
among  women  was  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1920,  49  per  cent,  of  our  total  vote  was  cast,  and  in  that  of 
1924,  50.92  per  cent.  If  the  admission  of  women  raises  the  total  percentage 
of  votes  scarcely  one-tenth  it  at  least  shows  that  women  vote  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  men. 
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The  matters  under  discussion  at  the  Convention  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  show  the  league's  major  interests  and  purposes;  as,  efficiency  in 
government,  international  cooperation  to  prevent  war,  child  welfare,  legal 
status  of  women,  living  costs,  social  hygiene,  women  in  industry,  public 
welfare  in  government.  In  four  years  the  league  has  worked  for  thirteen 
Federal  measures  which  were  carried,  and  in  the  same  period,  in  forty- 
five  States,  for  420  laws  which  were  enacted.  These  activities  were  chiefly 
directed  toward  improving  conditions  for  women  and  children,  and  were 
practically  all  for  social  betterment. 

The  National  Woman's  Party 

The  National  Woman's  Party  is  also  a  fine  example  of  single-hearted 
devotion  to  one  purpose,  as  well  as  of  highly  developed  organization  and 
efficiency.  By  no  means  satisfied  with  obtaining  the  franchise,  the  leaders 
of  this  party  point  out  the  many  humiliating  disabilities  still  legally  restrict- 
ing women,  and  ask  a  blanket  amendment  stating:  "Men  and  women 
shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  every  place 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction." 

This  in  some  degree  takes  the  ground  of  the  opposed  Lucretia  Mott 
amendment,  but  that  measure  covers  it  more  thoroughly,  and  as  the  N.  W.  P. 
points  out,  "insures  to  women  free  choice  among  all  occupations,  equal 
opportunity  for  training  in  the  professions,  equal  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment in  professions  and  in  industry,  the  basing  of  protective  legislation  on 
the  character  of  the  work,  not  the  sex  of  the  workers;  and,  further,  will 
remove  women  from  the  class  of  children  and  tend  to  promote  legislation 
in  the  interests  of  childhood." 

For  the  first  four  years  of  full  suffrage  the  N.  W.  P.  can  list  among  its 
achievements  the  drafting  and  introduction  into  Congress  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  conducting  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  the  drafting  of  more  than  500  equal 
rights  measures  for  introduction  into  State  Legislatures;  the  organization 
of  professional  and  industrial  councils  to  work  for  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  women;  the  wiping  out  of  specific  discrimination  in  the  laws 
of  seventeen  States  and  the  conducting  of  the  first  organized  effort  to  elect 
women  to  Congress. 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  brief  study  to  examine  the  420  newly 
enacted  State  laws  worked  for  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  or  the 
500  laws  drafted  by  the  National  Woman's  Party,  but  "the  traces  of  woman's 
hand"  in  one  State  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  general  trend.  The 
substance  of  some  of  the  amendments  and  additions  enacted  in  the  laws  of 
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California  since  1921  follows  herewith:  Married  women  given  general 
right  to  sue  or  be  sued  without  husband;  creation  of  division  of  dental 
hygiene  for  children  under  State  Boards  of  Health;  stiffening  of  act  to 
enforce  educational  rights  of  children;  raising  legal  age  of  marriage  to 
18  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  if  approved  by  parents — otherwise  21  and  18; 
punishment  of  father  for  failure  to  provide  for  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
child;  abandonment  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  child,  born  or  unborn,  by 
father  a  misdemeanor;  various  amendments  to  Juvenile  Court  laws;  domicile 
of  husband  not  prima  facie  domicile  of  wife  in  divorce  actions,  in  each 
case  a  question  of  fact;  guardianship  by  will  or  deed,  to  take  effect  on 
death,  may  be  made  by  either  parent  with  consent  of  other,  by  the  survivor, 
or  in  case  of  illegitimacy  by  mother,  each  may  appoint  a  guardian  of 
property  which  child  will  inherit  from  either  parent;  husband  to  provide 
for  incompetent  wife;  in  case  of  his  inability,  guardian  of  wife  may  pay 
expense  in  part  or  whole  out  of  her  estate;  wife  must  join  with  husband 
in  conveyance  or  lease  for  more  than  a  year  of  community,  real,  or  personal 
property;  if  husband  conveys  to  innocent  purchaser,  wife  has  year  to  set 
conveyance  aside;  in  the  public  school  curriculum  these  additional  sub- 
jects must  be  taught:  "thrift,  fire-prevention,  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals,  the  evil  effects  on  the  human  system  of  tobacco,  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics." 

There  are  advances  made  by  women  during  this  brief  period,  not  voted 
for,  yet  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  power  to  vote.  Of  these  advances 
the  most  intangible  is  an  increasing  and  much-appreciated  respect  for  the 
new  citizen's  opinions  and  preferences.  Another  gain  is  in  the  tacit  recogni- 
tion by  politicians  that  the  private  character  of  candidates  must  be  con- 
sidered more  than  it  used  to  be;  and  still  another,  most  practical  and  use- 
ful, is  in  the  improved  conditions  in  voting  places.  Questions  of  salary  and 
of  eligibility  for  appointment  also  are  influenced  to  some  degree;  as,  for 
instance,  the  action  of  a  school  board  might  be  modified  by  a  recollection 
of  the  voting  power  of  thousands  of  women  teachers. 

Especially  we  must  consider  the  new  impetus  given  to  the  previously 
organized  bodies  of  women  who  were  working  for  social  progress  without 
the  ballot  and  whose  efforts  are  formidably  strengthened  with  it.  The  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  for  instance,  which  met  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  May,  1925,  had  delegates  from  thirty-eight  countries,  representing 
38,000,000  organized  women,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  voters.  In 
world  politics  the  establishment  of  peace  is  the  largest  single  issue  for  which 
women  are  working  at  present,  though  they  have  various  aims,  as  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  their  many  international  organizations,  new  and  old. 
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15.  The  Pioneer  Family16 
Ohio  About  1830  * 

We  visited  one  farm,  which  interested  us  particularly  from  its  wild  and 
lonely  situation,  and  from  the  entire  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
their  own  resources.  It  was  a  partial  clearing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest. 
The  house  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  steep  that  a  high  ladder  was 
necessary  to  enter  the  front  door,  while  the  back  one  opened  against  the  hill 
side;  at  the  foot  of  this  sudden  eminence  ran  a  clear  stream,  whose  bed 
had  been  deepened  into  a  little  reservoir,  just  opposite  the  house.  A  noble 
field  of  Indian-corn  stretched  away  into  the  forest  on  one  side,  and  a  few 
half-cleared  acres,  with  a  shed  or  two  upon  them,  occupied  the  other,  giving 
accommodations  to  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  chickens  innumerable.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  house  was  a  small  potato  garden,  with  a  few  peach  and 
apple  trees.  The  house  was  built  of  logs  and  consisted  of  two  rooms,  besides 
a  little  shanty  or  lean-to,  that  was  used  as  a  kitchen.  Both  rooms  were  com- 
fortably furnished  with  good  beds,  drawers,  etc.  The  farmer's  wife,  and  a 
young  woman  who  looked  like  her  sister,  were  spinning,  and  the  three 
little  children  were  playing  about.  The  woman  told  me  that  they  spun  and 
wove  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  garments  of  the  family,  and  knit  all  the 
stockings;  her  husband,  though  not  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  made  all  the 
shoes.  She  manufactured  all  the  soap  and  candles  they  used,  and  prepared 
her  sugar  from  the  sugar-trees  on  their  farm.  All  she  wanted  with  money, 
she  said,  was  to  buy  coffee  and  tea,  and  whiskey,  and  she  could  "get  enough 
any  day  by  sending  a  batch  of  butter  and  chicken  to  market."  They  used  no 
wheat,  nor  sold  any  of  their  corn,  which,  though  it  appeared  a  very  large 
quantity,  was  not  more  than  they  required  to  make  their  bread  and  cakes 
of  various  kinds,  and  to  feed  all  their  live-stock  during  the  winter.  She  did 
not  look  in  health,  and  said  they  had  all  had  the  ague  in  "the  fall";  but  she 
seemed  contented,  and  proud  of  her  independence;  though  it  was  in  some- 
what a  mournful  accent  that  she  said,  "  'Tis  strange  to  us  to  see  company;  I 
expect  the  sun  may  rise  and  set  a  hundred  times  before  I  shall  see  another 
human  that  does  not  belong  to  the  family." 

I  have  been  minute  in  the  description  of  this  forest  farm,  as  I  think  it 
the  best  specimen  I  saw  of  the  backwood's  independence,  of  which  so  much 
is  said  in  America.  These  people  were  indeed  independent,  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  hardly  more  so,  and  they  eat  and  drink  abundantly;  but  yet  it  seemed 

15  Trollope,  Mrs.,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  pp.  58-60;  105-106.  Whit- 
taker,  Treacher,  and  Co.,  London,  1832. 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  American  editor's  preface  in  discussing  the  identity  of  author- 
ship to  this  description  of  America  by  an  English  traveler,  closes  as  follows:  "Either  Cap- 
tain Basil  All  is  Mrs.  Trollope  in  breeches,  or  Mrs.  Trollope  is  Captain  Basil  All  in  petti- 
coats." Cf.  Allan  Nevins,  American  Social  History,  1923,  pp.  159-160. 
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to  me  that  there  was  something  awful  and  almost  unnatural  in  their  loneli- 
ness. No  village  bell  ever  summoned  them  to  prayer,  where  they  might 
meet  the  friendly  greeting  of  their  fellow-men.  When  they  die,  no  spot 
sacred  by  ancient  reverence  will  receive  their  bones —  Religion  will  not 
breathe  her  sweet  and  solemn  farewell  upon  the  grave;  the  husband  or  the 
father  will  dig  the  pit  that  is  to  hold  them,  beneath  the  nearest  tree;  he  will 
himself  deposit  them  within  it,  and  the  wind  that  whispers  through  the 
boughs  will  be  their  only  requiem.  But  then  they  pay  neither  taxes  nor  tythes, 
are  never  expected  to  pull  off  a  hat  or  to  make  a  courtesy,  and  will  live  and  die 
without  hearing  or  uttering  the  dreadful  words,  "God  save  the  king." 

A  View  of  the  American  Cottager 

If  the  condition  of  the  labourer  be  not  superior  to  that  of  the  English 
peasant,  that  of  his  wife  and  daughters  is  incomparably  worse.  It  is  they 
who  are  indeed  the  slaves  of  the  soil.  One  has  but  to  look  at  the  wife  of  an 
American  cottager,  and  ask  her  age,  to  be  convinced  that  the  life  she  leads 
is  one  of  hardship,  privation,  and  labour.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  woman  in  this 
station  who  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty  without  losing  every  trace  of  youth 
and  beauty.  You  continually  see  women  with  infants  on  their  knee,  that 
you  feel  sure  are  their  grandchildren,  till  some  convincing  proof  of  the 
contrary  is  displayed.  Even  the  young  girls,  though  often  with  lovely  features, 
look  pale,  thin,  and  haggard.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  single 
instance  among  the  poor,  a  specimen  of  the  plump,  rosy,  laughing  physi- 
ognomy so  common  among  our  cottage  girls.  The  horror  of  domestic  service, 
which  the  reality  of  slavery,  and  the  fable  of  equality,  have  generated,  ex- 
cludes the  young  women  from  that  sure  and  most  comfortable  resource  of 
decent  English  girls;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  with  a  most  irreverend 
freedom  of  manner  to  the  parents,  the  daughters  are,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  word,  domestic  slaves.  This  condition,  which  no  periodical  merry-making, 
no  village  fete,  ever  occurs  to  cheer,  is  only  changed  for  the  still  sadder 
burdens  of  a  teeming  wife.  They  marry  very  young:  in  fact,  in  no  rank  of 
life  do  you  meet  with  young  women  in  that  delightful  period  of  existence 
between  childhood  and  marriage,  wherein,  if  only  tolerably  well  spent,  so 
much  useful  information  is  gained,  and  the  character  takes  a  sufficient  degree 
of  firmness  to  support  with  dignity  the  more  important  parts  of  wife  and 
mother.  The  slender,  childish  thing,  without  vigour  of  mind  or  body,  is 
made  to  stem  a  sea  of  troubles  that  dims  her  young  eye  and  makes  her  cheek 
grow  pale,  even  before  nature  has  given  it  the  last  beautiful  finish  of  the 
full-grown  woman. 

"We  shall  get  along"  is  the  answer  in  full  for  all  that  can  be  said  in  way 
of  advice  to  a  boy  and  girl  who  take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  before  a  magistrate 
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and  "get  married."  And  they  do  get  along,  till  sickness  overtakes  them,  by 
means  perhaps  of  borrowing  a  kettle  from  one  and  a  teapot  from  another; 
but  intemperance,  idleness,  or  sickness  will,  in  one  week,  plunge  those  who 
are  even  getting  along  well  into  utter  destitution;  and  where  this  happens, 
they  are  completely  without  resource. 

Illinois  About  1850  * 

The  sun-bright  soil  remained  here,  still  in  its  primeval  greatness  and 
magnificence,  unchecked  by  human  hands,  covered  with  its  flowers,  pro- 
tected and  watched  alone  by  the  eye  of  the  sun.  And  the  bright  sunflowers 
nodded  and  beckoned  in  the  wind,  as  if  inviting  millions  of  beings  to 
the  festival  set  out  on  the  rich  table  of  the  earth. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  visited  one  of  the  log-houses  on  the  plain.  A 
nice  old  woman  was  at  home.  The  men  were  out  getting  in  the  hay.  The 
house  was  one  year  old,  and  tolerably  open  to  the  weather,  but  clean  and 
orderly  within,  as  are  houses  generally  in  which  live  American  women. 
I  asked  the  good  woman  how  the  solitude  of  this  great  prairie  agreed  with 
her.  She  was  tired  of  it,  "it  was  so  monotonous,"  she  said.  Yes,  yes,  there 
is  a  difference  between  seeing  this  sight  of  heaven  and  earth  for  one  day 
and  for  a  whole  year!  Nevertheless,  I  would  try  it  for  a  year. 

16.  The  Modern  Farm  Family  16 

Farming  is  the  only  occupation  in  which  the  family  operates  as  an  occupa- 
tional unit.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  agriculture — the  nation's  primary  in- 
dustry, involving  its  largest  capital  and  the  greatest  number  of  its  workers — 
is  made  up  of  six  millions  of  family  partnerships  with  individual  units 
dotting  the  mountain  sides,  valleys  and  plains  of  the  forty-eight  states,  where 
every  pair  of  hands,  even  small  hands,  and  every  pair  of  feet,  are  having 
some  part  in  contributing  to  the  nation's  welfare,  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  its  food. 

The  business  of  farming  differs  from  all  other  occupations  because  the 
home  and  the  business  plant  are  so  closely  linked  and  so  necessary  to  each 
other.  This  fact  makes  the  farm  woman  of  greater  importance  to  the  economic 
success  of  her  husband  than  the  homemaker  is  in  the  case  of  any  other 
type  of  business  man. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  farm  home — its  orderliness,  its  serenity,  its  efficiency 

*  Bremer,  Fredrika  (translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Mary  Howitt),  Homes  of  the 
New  World,  Vol.  I,  pp.  602-603.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1854.  Letters  written  from  America 
to  Sweden  about  1850. 

16  Gee,  Wilson  (editor),  The  Country  Life  of  the  Nation,  pp.  107-116  passim.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1930.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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or  lack  of  it,  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  farmer,  because  he  is  constantly 
in  contact  with  it;  the  members  of  the  farm  household  constitute  a  corps 
of  trained  workers,  each  expected  from  earliest  childhood  to  bear  a  share 
of  the  necessary  work  that  results  in  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  all.  The  pull  of 
the  city  on  the  younger  members  of  a  family  is  out.  They  go  out  for  com- 
panionship, amusement,  social  life.  The  pull  of  the  farm  home  is  in.  Their 
desires  are  satisfied  within  the  family  circle. 

This  coherence  of  the  farm  family  is  one  of  its  most  important  char- 
acteristics. It  has  a  marked  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  human  material — 
the  boys  and  girls  from  farm  families — who  leave  their  rural  homes  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  take  up  life  in  other  places.  The  habit  of  work,  and 
the  habit  of  working  together  for  a  common  good  has  become  ingrained 
in  these  young  people. 

The  guiding  hand  in  the  growth  of  these  forward-moving  young  people 
in  the  farm  home,  is,  of  course,  the  mother.  The  prediction  from  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  is  that  the  farm  woman  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  a  unique  and  outstanding  figure  among  women  in  any  walk  of 
life.  She  is,  in  a  way,  the  center  of  interest  in  the  farm  home,  for  it  is  her 
task  to  gather  all  its  component  threads  together  and  weave  them  into  a 
strong  and  consistent  pattern.  She  is  so  much  more  than  just  a  housekeeper. 

The  farm  mother  is  often  her  husband's  partner  in  production.  She  may 
not  often  actually  till  the  fields,  as  the  European  peasant  women  do,  but  she 
frequently  milks  the  cows,  makes  butter  and  almost  always  has  charge  of  the 
poultry  flock.  Many  farm  women  help  to  cultivate  the  smaller  truck  gardens 
and  also  to  sell  the  products.  In  numerous  cases  the  woman  is  an  independent 
producer,  raising  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  sale  or  marketing  honey, 
eggs,  cheese,  or  butter  to  add  to  the  family  income.  Various  home  industries 
have  also  proved  profitable  to  farm  women,  such  as  baking  cakes  or  bread 
for  sale,  canning,  making  hooked  rugs,  baskets,  and  many  other  articles  for 
which  wild-growing  materials  are  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

17.  The  Family  and  Its  Functions  17 
Time  Spent  in  Household  Wor\ 

The  outward  movement  of  duties  previously  performed  in  the  home 
arouses  curiosity  as  to  just  how  much  time  is  spent  in  household  work. 
Fortunately  data  are  available  on  which  a  reply  to  this  question  can  be 
based.  Hildegarde  Kneeland  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 

17  Ogburn,  William  F.,  and  Tibbits,  Clark,  "The  Family  and  Its  Functions,"  Ch.  XIII 
from  Recent  Social  Trends  in  tke  United  States,  Report  of  the  President's  Research  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Trends,  1933,  Vol.  I,  pp.  669-674  passim.  By  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
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collected  and  analyzed  time  records  kept  by  housewives  showing  how  much 
time  is  spent  in  different  types  of  homes  on  such  various  duties  as  preparing 
meals,  washing  and  ironing  and  the  like. 

One  group  of  homes  studied  was  in  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  and 
another  group  was  on  farms.  Comparing  homes  where  less  than  7  hours 
per  week  of  outside  paid  help  was  employed,  probable  income  differences 
were  lessened  somewhat.  When  thus  restricted  the  sample  for  cities  was 
only  82,  since  most  of  these  homes  employed  outside  help;  for  the  farms 
it  was  336.  In  the  average  of  the  city  homes  66  hours  and  48  minutes  per 
week  were  spent  on  home  making  duties,  while  in  the  average  of  the  farm 
homes  the  time  was  63  hours  and  32  minutes.  Evidently  keeping  the  home 
still  requires  many  hours  per  week  although  many  occupations  have  left 
it.  Not  all  these  hours  of  work  were  done  by  the  home  maker,  however.  Her 
time  was  56  hours  and  39  minutes  in  the  city  homes  and  53  hours  and  50 
minutes  on  the  farm.  Most  of  the  help  given  by  others  in  these  homes  came 
from  members  of  the  family,  only  1  hour  and  50  minutes  coming  from  paid 
help  in  the  city  homes  and  14  minutes,  on  the  average,  in  the  farm  home. 

The  per  cent  of  time  spent  on  preparing  meals  and  washing  dishes  was 
less  in  the  city  homes  than  on  the  farms,  33  per  cent  as  compared  with  43 
per  cent.  The  allotment  for  house  cleaning  was  about  the  same  for  both, 
13  and  14  per  cent  respectively.  But  washing  and  ironing  required  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  time  in  the  city  than  in  the  farm  homes,  8  and  10  per 
cent.  Only  23  per  cent  of  the  city,  homes  did  all  washing  at  home,  as  com- 
pared with  70  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes.  Mending  and  sewing  also  occupied 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  city  household  than  of  the  farm  house- 
hold, 6  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  respectively.  On  "other  care"  of  the  house, 
which  included  the  tending  of  fires,  the  proportion  of  time  in  the  city  (3  per 
cent)  was  about  one-half  as  large  as  in  the  rural  households. 

The  homes  just  discussed  all  had  children  under  15  years  of  age.  In  other 
cases  where  the  household  consists  of  home  maker  and  husband  only  and 
where  paid  help  was  employed  for  less  than  seven  hours  a  week,  the  time 
spent  on  household  duties,  43  or  44  hours  a  week,  was  about  two-thirds 
of  what  it  was  in  the  city  and  farm  homes  where  there  were  children.  The 
one-child  households  of  the  cities  called  for  about  45  per  cent  more  hours 
of  home  work  than  did  the  households  of  husbands  and  wives  only  and 
about  80  per  cent  more  for  those  households  where  there  was  considerable 
help  employed.  A  first  child  adds  from  45  to  nearly  80  per  cent  to  the  house- 
hold duties  but  the  latter  figure  for  the  one-child  family  households  had  on 
the  average  one  additional  person  for  every  four  families. 

Housekeeping  still  remains  one  of  the  major  industries  and  home  manage- 
ment is  one  of  its  most  important  occupations.  The  housewife  still  makes 
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her  contribution  to  the  family's  support,  through  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  home.  There  are  26  million  housewives,  though  not  all 
of  them  have  full  time  jobs,  as  against  14  millions  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries.  The  home  is  a  consumption  unit,  largely 
supported  by  the  money  earnings  of  the  males,  supplemented  with  increasing 
frequency  by  those  of  the  wife  and  probably  with  decreasing  frequency  by 
those  of  the  children.  A  summary  of  20  studies  shows  that  53  per  cent  of 
women  working  outside  of  their  homes  for  money  contributed  all  their 
earnings  to  the  family  and  39  per  cent  contributed  a  part.  In  a  study  of  sons 
and  daughters  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  three-fourths  of  the  girls 
and  two-thirds  of  the  boys  contributed  half  or  more  of  their  earnings  to  the 
family. 

Protection  for  the  Family 

Throughout  history  the  family  has  afforded  protection  to  its  members. 
The  marriage  contract  that  comes  down  from  earlier  times  carries  the  promise 
to  protect.  The  family  has  traditionally  guarded  its  members  against  bodily 
harm  from  enemies  and  against  economic  insecurity  in  infancy,  illness  and 
old  age. 

In  recent  times,  the  state  has  assumed  important  duties  in  protecting 
health.  The  budgets  for  public  health  and  sanitation  in  cities  of  30,000  and 
over  have  increased  about  twice  as  fast  as  urban  families  since  1903.  The 
care  for  health  has  also  passed  in  part  to  hospitals,  many  of  which  are  non- 
governmental. The  number  of  beds  in  hospitals  increased  115  per  cent  in  the 
20  years  from  1909  to  1929.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  babies  are  born  outside 
the  home.  Hospitals  have  a  capitalization  exceeded  only  by  4  groups  of 
manufacturing  industries:  iron  and  steel,  textiles,  chemicals  and  food. 

The  protection  of  the  very  old  members  of  the  family  was  formerly  ren- 
dered almost  exclusively  by  their  offspring.  With  smaller  families  and  greater 
mobility  of  the  population  they  are  less  often  so  protected.  In  some  countries, 
the  care  of  the  aged  has  been  assumed  in  part  by  the  state  today.  Within 
the  decade  preceding  1932,  17  states  of  the  United  States  have  legalized  or 
adopted  some  form  of  old  age  insurance,  either  enabling  counties  to  pass 
enactments,  or  being  mandatory.  In  a  sample  study  of  families,  discussed  in 
a  later  section,  there  are  shown  to  be  fewer  families  in  1930  with  three 
generations  in  one  home  than  in  1900.  In  the  sample  of  farm  families  10.7 
per  cent  were  three-generation  families  in  1900  and  6.2  per  cent  in  1930.  In 
the  metropolitan  area  the  percentages  of  three-generation  families  were 
9.9  per  cent  in  1900  and  7.3  per  cent  in  1930.  The  number  of  endowment 
insurance  policies,  largely  a  protection  against  old  age,  increased  800  per  cent 
from  1899  to  1929.  But  equally  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  other  forms 
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of  life  insurance  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  protection  for  the  family  through 
the  aid  of  an  outside  institution.  Many  relatives  are  cared  for  by  the  family 
and  in  so  far  as  the  family  does  not  do  so,  there  is  a  tendency  for  this  duty 
to  fall  to  philanthropy  or  to  the  state. 

The  care  of  the  feeble  minded  and  the  insane  in  public  institutions  is  an 
assumption  by  the  state  of  protective  functions  formerly  belonging  to  the 
family  and  still  exercised  by  many  families,  particularly  outside  the  cities. 
Patients  in  state  hospitals  for  mental  disease  increased  no  per  cent  from 
1904  to  1929,  while  the  number  of  families  increased  67  per  cent.  The  feeble 
minded  and  epileptics  in  special  state  institutions  for  such  cases  increased 
45  per  cent  in  the  seven  years  from  1922  to  1929,  while  the  number  of  families 
increased  but  15  per  cent. 

The  extent  to  which  the  family  is  delegating  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  or  at  least  the  extent  to  which  such  protection  is  growing  up  out- 
side the  family,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  policemen, 
guards,  watchmen,  detectives,  probation  officers,  sheriffs,  marshals  and  fire- 
men increased  40  per  cent  from  1920  to  1930,  while  the  number  of  families 
increased  only  23  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  protective  functions  recently  assumed  by  the  state  are  designed 
to  safeguard  the  family  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  individuals.  The  state  steps 
in  to  arrest  what  might  otherwise  be  a  process  of  disintegration.  Thus  pro- 
vision for  mothers'  aid  out  of  public  funds,  spreading  rapidly  over  most 
of  the  states  since  191 1,  enables  mothers,  though  the  allowances  are  small, 
to  stay  at  home  with  their  children.  Child  labor  legislation  and  juvenile 
courts  illustrate  protective  functions  developed  by  the  state  to  care  for  interests 
that  were  formerly  thought  of  as  family  matters.  Compulsory  education, 
truancy  laws  and  the  provision  for  visiting  teachers  also  represent  an  assump- 
tion of  family  functions  by  government  agencies.  If  the  provision  and  con- 
trol of  income  is  thought  of  as  a  protective  activity,  however,  the  family,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  is  still  the  primary  guardian  of  its  members' 
interests. 

18.  Material  Culture  and  the  Changing  Family18 
From  Primary  to  Secondary  Groupings 

The  advance  of  the  material  culture  has  broken  up  what  Professor  Cooley 
indicates  as  the  primary  group  organization  of  society,  and  has  substituted 
a  derivative  group  organization  as  determinative  in  its  stead.  Consequently 
people's  lives  are  no  longer  dominated  chiefly  by  primary  groups,  at  least 
in  their  late  childhood  and  adult  years,  but  by  large  impersonal  groups,  such 


18  Bernard,  L.  L.,  "The  Family  in  Modern  Life,"  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  No.  4  (July,  1928),  pp.  427-442  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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as  industrial  and  political  units,  through  which  we  have  not  yet  learned 
adequately  to  place  responsibility  or  to  maintain  control  in  society.  The 
primary  groups  remain,  but  they  themselves  have  come  under  the  dominance 
and  shaping  influence  of  the  overhead  impersonal  or  derivative  groups. 

Thus  the  family  is  being  increasingly  disrupted  by  the  demands  and 
rewards  of  modern  industry,  and  the  new  civic  organization  of  the  world 
has  all  but  destroyed  the  old  localism  by  which  men  were  born,  lived,  and 
died  in  a  single  community,  and  frequently  under  the  same  roof. 

The  new  material  culture  of  the  industrial  system  has  fostered  a  new 
institutional  organization  in  law  and  in  business  practice,  especially  as 
respects  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women  and  children,  which  permits 
a  new  alignment  of  individuals  to  society  as  a  whole  or  in  larger  units  to 
supplant  the  old  alignment  and  loyalty  to  the  small  family  and  neighborhood 
groups  and  to  individuals.  These  new  social  organizations  we  call  derivative 
groups.  They  differ  from  primary  groups  in  that  their  contacts  are  not  face 
to  face,  but  are  indirect  and  their  organization  is  abstract  rather  than  concrete 
and  personal.  For  example,  the  legal  right  of  women  to  work  for  wages 
outside  of  the  home  and  to  retain  the  wages  of  their  labor  has  dissolved  their 
primary  economic  dependence  upon  the  home  group  and  has  transferred 
it  to  the  derivative  industrial  group  and  the  derivative  political  group,  the 
state.  The  obvious  social  result  here  is  that  the  primary  home  group  becomes 
secondary  in  power  of  control  to  industry  and  to  other  derivative  groups  of 
which  the  worker  becomes  a  member. 

The  new  material  culture  in  part  calls  the  members  of  the  primary  groups 
away  from  their  close  contacts  within  the  primary  groups  into  wider  and 
more  abstract  relationships  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and  in  part  it 
makes  such  a  transference  of  association  possible  through  the  fact  that  it 
has  made  feasible  the  establishment  and  economic  support  of  numerous 
aesthetic,  recreational,  civic,  religious,  and  other  derivative  cultural  activities 
which  are  constantly  clamoring  for,  and  stimulating  to,  membership. 

Loyalties,  Social  Control,  and  Family  Functions 

As  yet  we  have  not  worked  out  a  new  philosophy  of  loyalties  to  the 
derivative  group  contacts  which  are  as  consistent  and  as  highly  socialized 
and  moralized  as  were  the  old  primary  attitudes  and  ideals. 

Family  organization  and  loyalties  are  disrupted.  There  is  a  lack  of  unity 
within  the  home;  divorce  continues  to  increase;  domestic  cooperation  is 
less  effective.  Also,  as  a  training  place  for  attitudes  and  ideals  of  the  future 
generation,  we  find  that  there  are  many  things  to  disquiet  us.  We  hear  much 
more  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  immorality  than  we  did  formerly.  The 
family,  in  certain  districts  at  least,  has  lost  much  of  its  hold  upon  the  young. 
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Thus  we  see  that  this  new  material  culture  and  the  new  institutional  culture 
which  follows  it  are  indirectly,  through  their  effects  upon  the  types  of  social 
organization,  (1)  damaging  the  unity  of  the  family,  (2)  lessening  materially 
its  power  to  train  the  young  in  socialized  attitudes  and  loyalties. 

The  family  was  not  and  is  not  wholly  an  economic  and  recreational  and 
health  and  aesthetic  group  or  institution.  If  it  were  we  might  view  with 
more  complacency  the  passing  of  these  functions  under  the  dominance  of 
derivative  group  control.  But  it  has  been  also  a  biological  institution,  in- 
vented or  established  in  part  to  give  expression  to  certain  biological  capacities 
and  interests,  such  as  the  normal  release  of  the  sex  impulses,  the  birth  of 
children,  and  the  nurture  of  children. 

In  the  new  generation,  the  lag  of  attitudes  and  of  ideals  has  largely  dis- 
appeared, and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  altogether  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. Young  men  and  young  women  are,  though  not  very  intelligently,  and 
rather  blindly  on  the  whole,  because  of  a  lack  of  guiding  social  science, 
adapting  their  beliefs  and  practices  to  the  changed  and  derivative  organiza- 
tions of  society. 

The  city  is  the  destroyer  of  family  loyalties,  except  in  the  more  protected 
circumstances.  Even  the  desire  for  marriage  on  the  part  of  many  men  and 
women  is  becoming  largely  a  halting  one,  and  its  consummation  is  delayed 
by  anticipated  regrets  for  the  loss  of  freedom  and  privileges  which  it  in- 
volves. Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  divorce  rate  continues  to  mount  from 
year  to  year  and  from  decade  to  decade  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  optimistic 
forecasts  to  the  contrary  ? 

Causes  of  Family  Disorganization 

However,  the  problem  of  family  disorganization  is  not  made  clear  by  a 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  and  indirect  causes  only.  The  incidental 
or  direct  ones,  although  of  less  basic  importance,  are  necessary  to  give  the 
picture  concreteness  of  content. 

The  economic  independence  of  women  negatively  has  freed  woman  from 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  oppression  and  repression.  Positively,  it  has 
stimulated  her  to  the  development  of  a  personality  and  an  individuality 
analogous  to,  and  independent  of,  that  of  the  man,  with  the  result  that  she 
not  infrequently  finds  it  difficult  to  merge  herself  in  so  communal  an  institu- 
tion as  the  family. 

More  immediately  effective  in  this  connection  is  the  development  of  an 
assertive  personality  by  the  modern  woman.  She  thinks  for  herself,  learns 
to  make  decisions,  and  insists  upon  planning  her  personal  life,  and  claims 
for  herself  a  large  degree  of  freedom  of  movement  and  of  choice. 

Where  the  woman  has  no  regular  occupation  and  the  material  culture 
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has  set  her  free  from  many  of  her  household  duties,  she  may  develop  society 
or  other  aesthetic  and  recreational  interests  as  substitutes.  These  not  in- 
frequently constitute  a  heavy  drain  upon  family  finances  and  otherwise 
disintegrate  home  life. 

A  more  serious  cause  of  disintegration,  possibly,  for  the  average  family  is 
the  fact  that  a  woman  who  works  before  marriage  is  likely  to  acquire  habits 
of  expenditure  and  a  plane  of  living,  especially  on  the  recreational  and 
aesthetic  sides,  which  cannot  be  maintained  after  marriage. 

Not  infrequently  the  mothers  do  much  to  encourage  this  mercenary  atti- 
tude in  their  daughters. 

Outside  work  creates  in  a  girl  a  love  of  excitement  and  of  crowded  places 
and  a  distaste  for  the  quietness  of  home  life.  Outside  work  has  its  regular 
hours  and  definite  tasks,  while  the  never  ending  and  disorganized  duties 
of  the  home  are  nerve  wearing  by  comparison. 

But  the  most  disturbing  of  all  of  the  disorganizing  factors  of  the  incidental 
sort  is  the  fact  that  the  young  woman's  interest  in  young  men  in  our  day 
has  come  to  be  one  largely  of  entertainment  rather  than  of  marriage. 

The  Challenge  to  Sociology  and  Social  Wor\ 

Without  offering  a  final  solution  for  the  problem,  I  should  like  to  broach 
three  suggestions,  which  I  believe  are  fundamental  for  the  consideration 
of  any  group  of  persons  who  desire  to  study  this  problem  otherwise  than 
superficially. 

1.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  will  solve  itself,  that  is,  work  itself  out  and 
bring  the  traditional  family  back  safe  and  sound  to  the  place  it  started  from, 
before  the  new  cultures  disturbed  its  functional  equilibrium.  Those  who 
think  this  are  mistaken.  Social  evolution  rarely  repeats  itself,  and  it  has 
now  embarked  upon  a  new  process  or  pathway.  If  the  family  is  to  be  kept 
intact  it  will  require  the  most  diligent  efforts  and  thought  of  the  social 
scientists  and  social  workers. 

2.  The  old  primary  basis  of  social  organization  is  largely  destroyed.  At 
least  its  self-direction  and  independent  dominance  are  gone  from  modern 
life.  The  social  workers  must  come  to  see  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  derivative 
groups  and  attitudes  and  ideals.  They  will  need  all  the  help  that  the  sociologist 
and  the  social  psychologist  can  give  them  if  they  are  to  understand  and 
make  adjustment  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

3.  Social  workers  themselves,  through  their  wider  social  and  legislative 
programs,  are  doing  more  and  more  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  lag 
of  the  informal  and  institutional  cultures  behind  the  demands  of  the  ma- 
terial culture.  That  is,  they  are  making  easy  through  their  social  reforms 
the  transference  of  social  life  to  a  derivative  instead  of  a  primary  basis  of 
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organization.  However,  as  said  before,  they  are  not  creating  the  necessity 
for  this  transformation.  They  are  merely  making  more  humane  the  changes 
which  are  produced  by  causes  which  lie  back  of  them  and  which  they  may 
deplore  but  cannot  control. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  consider  that  all  social  problems  are  the  result  of  the 
advance  or  the  lag  of  one  phase  of  a  cultural  complex  with  respect  to 
another  phase,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  much  of  this  sort  of  unadjusted  rela- 
tionship between  the  family  and  the  industrial  and  general  social  practices 
of  present-day  civilization.  Our  present  family  disorganization  is  but  an 
instance  of  the  lag  of  social  institutions  behind  other  more  dynamic  phases 
of  our  culture. 


CHAPTER   VII 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  LIFE 

So  numerous,  far-reaching,  and  varied  are  the  social  conditions  af- 
fecting family  life  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  chapter  to  touch  them 
all.  The  aim  is  rather  to  consider  the  more  significant  and  general 
sociological  trends  and  problems  confronting  the  modern  family.  While 
much  of  the  material  might  be  included  appropriately  in  either  the 
preceding  or  the  following  chapter,  the  present  selections  in  the  main 
are  more  particularly  suggestive  of  the  alternatives  now  within  reach 
in  the  ever-broadening  stream  of  folkways.  Formerly  choices  were 
limited.  Vertical  movement  from  one  class  or  status  to  another  was 
almost  impossible.  Woman,  for  example,  had  virtually  no  choice  but 
to  marry,  bear  children,  and  remain  inactive  so  far  as  society  at  large 
was  concerned.  As  indicated  in  the  last  chapter  and  in  the  opening 
selection  for  this  one,  she  now  has  greater  opportunity  to  determine  for 
herself  whether  to  marry;  to  engage  in  a  career;  to  have  a  child  or 
several  children,  or  none;  to  enter  into  social,  political,  and  economic 
activities.  On  the  other  hand,  unyielding  tradition  and  economic  cir- 
cumstance, as  suggested  in  the  "Man  at  the  Fireside"  extract  in  Chapter 
VIII,  still  circumscribe  and  frustrate  woman's  efforts  to  achieve  full 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Another  general  condition  involves  modern  education  which  un- 
deniably has  a  determinative  influence  over  marriage  and  the  family. 
Do  college  graduates  marry?  At  what  age?  How  many  children  are 
to  be  found  in  the  families  of  college  graduates  ?  Several  selections  deal 
with  these  questions  in  a  manner  more  reliable  than  mere  opinion.  Is 
there  any  relationship  between  family  size  and  success  among  men 
college  graduates?  In  addition  to  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question, 
Ellsworth  Huntington  also  suggests  what  may  be  considered  an  en- 
couraging eugenic  trend. 

In  the  sixth  selection  consideration  is  given  to  the  birth  and  marriage 
rates  and  to  the  problems  connected  with  delayed  marriage  in  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  family.  The  next  three  readings  present  the  history  of 
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the  birth  control  movement  and  the  position  of  the  religious  bodies 
in  regard  to  it.  These  matters  are  treated  again  in  Chapter  XIII. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  selections  touch  upon  childhood  and  the 
neighborhood  as  they  are  affected  by  the  changing  currents  of  modern 
life,  with  the  last  reading  emphasizing  the  influence  of  science  as  pri- 
marily a  promoter  of  individual  welfare  and  as  an  inevitable  modifier 
of  family  life. 

i.  The  Trends  in  Woman's  Activities  Outside  the  Home1 

The  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution in  1920 — after  56  campaigns  for  the  ratification  of  amendments  to 
state  constitutions,  nearly  500  organized  efforts  with  legislatures,  277  ap- 
pearances at  state  party  conventions,  30  appeals  before  national  political 
conventions  and  19  campaigns  with  successive  congresses — meant  the  ad- 
mission of  women  in  all  the  states  to  the  right  to  vote  and  the  closing  of 
one  era  in  the  movement  toward  equality  of  the  sexes.  Women  have  now 
voted  in  three  presidential  elections,  participated  in  local,  state  and  national 
campaigns,  been  candidates  for  office  and  assumed  responsibility  in  high 
official  positions. 

There  are  more  men  than  women  who  register  to  vote  but  on  the  whole 
the  number  of  women  who  make  use  of  their  franchise  is  increasing. 

Women  began  their  work  as  lobbyists  long  before  they  were  granted  the 
vote.  Anti-slavery  agitation,  suffrage,  temperance,  less  cruel  treatment  of 
the  insane,  international  agreements  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  were 
causes  to  which  women  devoted  their  efforts,  seeking  definite  and  important 
community  gains  without  the  power  of  the  ballot.  What  could  not  be  done 
directly  had  to  be  done  indirectly. 

The  coming  of  suffrage  stimulated  further  interest  in  lobbying  because 
of  the  apparently  changed  attitudes  of  persons  in  positions  of  power.  Since 
1920,  lobbying  in  Congress  for  the  special  interests  of  women  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  two  groups  of  women.  The  first  of  these,  representing 
a  very  large  number  of  women  and  known  as  the  Women's  Joint- 
Congressional  Committee,  was  organized  in  1921  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing Congress  informed  as  to  measures  in  which  women  were  interested 
and  letting  women  at  home  know  of  ways  in  which  they  could  help.  Since 
1923  it  has  been  composed  of  representatives  of  seventeen  national  organiza- 

1  Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.,  "The  Activities  of  Women  Outside  the  Home,"  in 
Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  Report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee 
on  Social  Trends,  1933,  Vol.  I,  pp.  709-750  passim.  By  permission  of  the  publishers, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
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tions  among  which  are  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  several  Federations  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teachers 
Associations,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women,  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  the  National  Women's  Christian  Union  and  the  Service  Star  Legion. 
The  second  group  is  the  Woman's  Party,  still  pushing  the  fight  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  which  reads:  Men  and  women  shall  have  equal 
rights  throughout  the  United  States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. .  .  .  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Two  successes  rewarded  women's  efforts,  directed  by  the  Women's  Joint- 
Congressional  Committee,  during  the  first  years  of  their  new  power:  the 
Maternity  and  Infancy  Law  of  1921  and  in  the  following  year  the  so-called 
Cable  Act,  giving  independent  citizenship  to  married  women.  In  1923  they 
had  much  to  do  with  the  enactment  of  the  Personnel  Reclassification  Act, 
with  legislation  regulating  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  livestock  and 
other  agricultural  or  dairy  products  and  prohibiting  commerce  in  "filled" 
or  adulterated  milk,  and  with  the  measure  creating  the  new  federal  prison 
for  women  offenders.  In  1924  they  assisted  in  obtaining  submission  to  the 
states  of  the  proposed  amendment  giving  Congress  power  to  regulate  the  labor 
of  young  persons,  although  up  to  the  present  time  this  has  been  ratified  by 
only  six  states.  In  1930,  looking  back  a  decade,  a  total  of  436  state  and  local 
laws  enacted  with  the  support  of  this  committee  can  be  listed.  There  have 
been  61  dealing  with  child  welfare,  130  removing  limitations  on  the  rights 
of  women,  75  on  social  hygiene,  69  in  the  field  of  education,  76  dealing  with 
efficiency  in  government  and  several  on  living  costs.  Sixty  measures  violating 
the  principle  of  efficiency  in  government  have  been  opposed  and  failed  of 
passage.  But  the  two  great  measures  protecting  maternity,  infancy  and 
childhood  had  failed  (the  act  of  1921  was  allowed  to  expire  in  1929)  and 
the  greatest  number  of  apparent  successes  had  been  in  the  years  immediately 
after  1920.  Thus  after  the  granting  of  suffrage  women's  interests  widened 
but  after  the  first  few  years  of  victory  their  obvious  achievements  seemed  to 
diminish. 

In  general,  social  welfare  legislation  and  the  quest  for  equal  rights  have 
been  their  primary  interests.  That  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  public 
resources  adequate  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  projects  they  urged,  the  com- 
mittee has  laid  great  stress  on  problems  in  taxation,  finance  and  general 
governmental  efficiency.  Throughout  the  country  mothers'  pensions  laws 
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exist,  child  labor  standards  have  been  improved,  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties have  been  advanced,  in  part  at  least  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
women's  lobbies. 

The  material  supplied  in  the  preceding  pages  justifies  certain  statements 
with  reference  to  the  changing  conditions  of  women's  employment. 

It  is  clear  that  an  increasing  number  of  women  are  joining  the  wage 
earning  group.  The  rate  at  which  they  pass  from  the  non-gainfully  employed 
to  the  gainfully  employed  is  not  rapid,  but  it  has  been  increasing.  This  rate 
varies  with  women  in  different  social  positions  and  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  higher  for  married  women  than  for  single  women.  It  also 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  gainfully  employed  are  coming  from  a  higher 
age  level  than  before  and  perhaps  more  definitely  from  the  native  group. 
Domestic  and  personal  service  claims  the  greatest  number  of  women,  with 
the  clerical  occupations,  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  pro- 
fessional service  and  trade,  and  agriculture  following  in  order  named.  It 
is  also  clear  that  women  are  forming  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the 
gainfully  employed.  The  increase  is  not  great — 68  in  1,000  in  fifty  years — 
but  it  seems  to  be  continuous.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  wage  earning 
group  and  the  rate  of  increase  vary  considerably  in  the  different  occupa- 
tional classifications.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  away  from  the  older  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits,  in  the  direction  of  office,  store  and  professional 
work. 

In  what  is  generally  known  as  the  business  world,  described  in  the  census 
by  the  terms,  "Transportation,"  "Trade"  and  "Clerical"  occupations,  women 
are  increasing  steadily.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  women  in  these  fields 
are  office  workers,  saleswomen,  store  clerks,  retail  dealers  and  telephone 
operators.  In  connection  with  these  occupations  the  demand  for  educational 
opportunities  has  also  grown  steadily.  There  is  some  evidence  that  women 
in  these  fields  are  finding  their  way  into  positions  of  greater  responsibility 
and  higher  pay. 

In  the  professional  field  the  proportion  of  women  is  still  small  in  law, 
medicine  and  the  ministry.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  professional  women 
are  teachers  or  nurses.  Women  are  conspicuously  increasing,  however,  in  all 
professional  occupations  except  those  of  physicians  and  musicians. 

Women  in  the  semi-skilled  divisions  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  are  increasing  somewhat,  but  in  the  skilled  occupations  they  are 
for  the  most  part  declining  or  remaining  about  stationary.  A  notable  ex- 
ception to  this  is  in  the  managerial  positions,  where  women  have  shown 
considerable  advances.  In  domestic  and  personal  service,  as  in  manufacturing, 
there  have  been  changes  in  alignment  reflecting  the  mechanical  trend  of 
contemporary  living.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  civil  service  has  not, 
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except  during  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  years,  shown  any  great 
variation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  women  entering  the  service 
has  slightly  increased. 

2.  The  College  Girl  and  Marriage  2 

The  jovial  round-faced  materfamilias  looked  down  the  lunch  table  of 
college  seniors  in  bewilderment.  "I  can't  believe  it,"  she  said.  "Why,  when 
I  graduated  twenty-five  years  ago  and  we  were  all  asked  the  same  question 
about  our  ideal  life  after  college,  there  was  only  one  of  us  who  admitted — 
haltingly — that  she  hoped  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  The  rest  of  us  who  had 
definite  plans  at  all,  were  bent  on  careers  or  reforming  the  world.  Marriage 
was  a  matter  of  fate.  And  now  you  modern  girls — " 

" — go  after  it  hard,"  finished  the  smart  young  thing  in  green.  "Well,  you 
just  kidded  yourselves,  didn't  you?  Victorian  repression,  I  should  call  it.  Most 
of  you  did  marry,  just  as  we  all  intend  to.  Only  we  don't  mind  saying  so. 
In  fact,  if  it  came  to  a  showdown,  most  of  us  would  chuck  everything  else 
for  it." 

"But,"  protested  the  materfamilias,  "I  thought  you  were  all  looking  for 
jobs." 

"Of  course,"  retorted  the  student-government  president,  "we  want  to 
prove  that  we  can  do  something  first,  and  we  want  something  to  come 
back  to." 

"Or  to  keep  on  with,"  added  the  earnest  girl  in  brown.  "Now,  my  social 
work  I  hope  to  continue  part  time  even  after  I  am  married." 

"It  can't  be  done,"  pronounced  the  student-government  president,  " — not 
if  you  want  to  bring  up  your  children  properly." 

"I  am  thinking  of  them,"  replied  the  earnest  one.  "But  you're  going  to 
spoil  yours — hovering  over  them.  Just  consider  the  complexes!" 

"Perhaps  I  might,"  said  the  student-government  president,  lighting  a 
cigarette,  "if  I  were  having  only  three  or  four  children.  But  I  plan  to  have 
eight  or  ten." 

This  is  a  practically  verbatim  statement  of  the  ambitions  of  flaming  youth, 
feminine  gender,  as  I  heard  them  discussed  on  a  typical  campus.  No  patriarch 
of  politics  or  the  church,  fulminating  against  race  suicide,  could  be  more 
insistent  on  maintaining  the  estate  of  matrimony  and  the  home,  than  the 
college  girl  of  today,  as  I  observed  her  on  fourteen  campuses,  East  and 
Middle  West. 


2  Barnard,  Eunice  Fuller,  "The  College  Girl  Puts  Marriage  First,"  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  April  2,  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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If  chance,  health  and  civilization  allow  her  to  follow  her  bent,  the  bugaboo 
of  declining  birth-rate  in  the  more  intelligent  realms  of  the  population  should 
disappear  in  another  generation. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  Bryn  Mawr  students  who  answered  a  questionnaire 
last  year  voted  that  they  preferred  marriage  to  a  career,  and  94  per  cent  that 
if  after  marriage  the  career  raised  a  conflict  they  would  sacrifice  it  first, 
though  a  majority  believed  the  two  compatible. 

In  almost  as  large  numbers  they  stood  for  the  time-honored  sanctions, 
repudiating  trial  marriage  and  declaring  for  love  in  a  cottage  as  against 
liking  in  a  palace.  The  composite  picture  of  their  ideal  family  would  show 
four  children. 

Again  and  again  girls  on  various  campuses  told  me  they  meant  to  have 
as  many  children  as  they  could  possibly  afford. 

The  girl  of  today  has  a  horror  of  the  boredom  of  idleness,  I  was  told  at 
Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  She  wants  to  continue  the  activity  of  her  college  years 
in  something  that  seems  worth  while.  Moreover,  she  often  wishes  to  begin 
earning  immediately,  either  to  justify  to  herself  her  college  education  or  to 
repay  her  parents  for  their  sacrifices. 

More  and  more  frequently,  too,  she  wants  to  work  and  save  for  mar- 
riage as  her  fiance  is  doing.  Or,  if  she  marries  immediately  on  graduation, 
she  still  often  wants  a  job,  either  to  fill  in  her  days  until  children  can  be 
afforded  or  possibly  even  to  support  her  husband  while  he  is  studying  for 
his  degree  in  law  or  medicine  or  philosophy  in  the  graduate  school. 

It  is  this  earning  power  of  the  girl  graduate,  either  for  or  alongside  her 
husband,  which  has  proved  one  passport  to  earlier  marriage,  according  to 
President  Park  of  Bryn  Mawr.  For  the  modern  college  girl  is  not  only  more 
frankly  than  of  yore  in  pursuit  of  a  husband;  she  is  far  more  successful  in 
tracking  him  down. 

Indeed  if  one  should  plot  graphs  of  the  chief  changes  in  the  activities  of 
women  college  graduates  in  the  past  generation,  as  Barnard  has  done  for 
its  own,  one  would  have  three  ascending  curves — for  marriage,  graduate 
study  and  paid  occupations.  Against  these  would  be  one  steeply  falling, 
representing  the  proportion  of  graduates  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Recent  classes  in  all  women's  colleges  are  marrying  sooner  after  gradua- 
tion, and  in  much  greater  numbers.  Whereas  a  group  of  classes  at  Vassar 
graduated  in  the  inhibited  '90s  succeeded  in  marrying  off  but  little  more 
than  half  of  their  members,  a  comparable  group  twenty  years  later  married 
off  almost  three-quarters — an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  less  than  a 
generation. 

And  similar  gains  are  noted  in  all  seven  of  the  large  Eastern  women's 
colleges.  The  average  for  their  graduates  of  a  decade's  standing  or  more, 
which  a  few  years  aero  had  reached  57  per  cent,  is,  President  Park  asserts, 
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rapidly  climbing  toward  the  two-thirds  mark,  the  general  figure  for  women 
of  approximately  the  same  social  class. 

More  and  more,  too,  girls  are  looking  for  jobs  which  they  can  combine  with 
marriage  and  motherhood.  Nursery-school  teaching,  play-group  leading, 
free-lance  writing,  interior  decoration  and  landscape  architecture;  these  are 
things  they  believe  they  can  best  fit  in  with  managing  a  household.  Already 
increasing  hundreds  of  college  women  graduates  are  making  the  adjust- 
ment to  both  job  and  home.  In  many  classes,  according  to  a  study  of  alumnae 
made  at  Smith  College  a  quarter  to  a  sixth  of  all  the  married  members  are 
"coordinating"  the  two. 

Other  girls,  who  do  not  aspire  to  a  paid  job  after  marriage,  would  like  to 
carry  on  some  special  community  interest,  they  told  me,  and  not  just  "fall 
back  on  the  bridge-playing  life." 

What  in  varying  degrees  the  average  undergraduate  everywhere  wants 
and  what  she  looks  to  college  to  give  her  is  a  well-rounded  cultural  back- 
ground for  her  future  family  life.  The  new  opportunities  in  the  colleges 
in  music  and  art  appreciation  and  in  understanding  of  world  affairs  she 
hails  with  that  application  in  mind. 

Practically  all  the  courses  which  girls  told  me  they  would  like  to  see 
added  to  the  curriculum  were  along  these  lines.  Modern  problems  of  the 
family  in  place  of  the  usual  historical  and  sociological  discussion,  sex  hygiene 
and  the  psychological  adjustment  between  husband,  wife  and  children; 
these  were  subjects  that  girls  both  at  Oberlin  and  Northwestern  said  they 
would  like  to  see  treated. 

3.  The  Size  of  Family  Among  College  and  Non-College  Women  3 

A  preliminary  study  conducted  in  1 929-1 930  shows  that  of  489  college 
women  there  had  been  1.57  children  per  marriage  as  compared  with  469  non- 
college  women  with  1.70  children  per  marriage.  In  the  college  group  .190 
children  were  born  per  year  of  married  life,  and  in  the  non-college  group, 
.163.  Childless  marriages  in  the  college  group  were  21.4%;  in  the  non-college 
18.1%.  The  age  of  marriage  of  college  women  averaged  1.31  years  greater 
than  the  non-college  group.  Family  limitation  is  marked  in  both  groups. 

4.  Matrimonial  Prospects  of  Southern  College  Women  4 

A  study  of  the  1926  alumnae  directories  of  the  state  colleges  for  women  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  the  1927  directory  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  shows 

3  Goodsell,  Willystine,  "The  Size  of  Family  Among  a  Group  of  College  and  Non- 
College  Married  Women,"  Abstracted  from  The  Family,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4  (June,  1930), 
pp.   132-133,  in  Social  Science  Abstracts,  No.  12208   (Sept.,  1930).  By  permission. 

4  Harper,  Roland  M.,  "Matrimonial  Prospects  of  Southern  College  Women,"  Journal 
of  Heredity,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1  (January,  1930),  pp.  29-33,  in  Social  Science  Abstracts, 
July,  1930,  No.  9664.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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that  the  curves  for  graduates  of  more  than  ten  years  standing  fluctuate  around 
60%  as  compared  with  50%  which  is  about  the  average  for  northern  colleges. 
The  figures  support  the  general  belief  that  southern  women  marry  earlier 
and  that  nearly  all  marriages  take  place  within  ten  years  after  graduation. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  standard  curriculum  has  had  time  to 
take  effect  in  these  southern  colleges  the  marriage  curve  will  coincide  with 
that  of  northern  colleges. 


5.  Family  Size  and  Success  Among  Graduates 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  5 

A  few  years  ago  in  The  Builders  of  America,  Mr.  Leon  F.  Whitney  and 
the  author  described  a  study  based  on  about  800  Yale  College  graduates  of 
the  classes  of  1893,  1896,  and  1898.  We  also  described  a  similar  study  of 
about  2000  Harvard  graduates  of  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Phillips  at  our  suggestion.  Both  studies  gave  identical 
results.*  When  the  families  of  the  Yale  graduates  are  investigated,  a  sur- 
prisingly pronounced  and  regular  change  from  the  most  successful  to  the 
least  successful  is  apparent.  The  more  successful  tend  to  graduate  from 
college  younger  and  to  be  married  younger  than  the  less  successful.  Certain 
other  tendencies,  however,  are  much  stronger  and  more  important  than 
this.  First,  practically  all  of  the  most  successful  men  are  married — over  95 
per  cent — whereas  only  66  per  cent  of  the  least  successful  tenth  are  married. 
Second,  among  those  who  are  married,  the  percentage  who  have  children 
is  about  84  per  cent  among  the  highly  successful,  but  declines  steadily  to 
only  60  among  the  least  successful.  Again  the  number  of  children  per  father 
declines  in  similar  fashion  from  3.1  among  the  most  successful  to  2.2  among 
the  group  at  the  other  extreme.  The  net  result  is  that  when  the  unmarried, 
the  married  who  have  no  children,  and  the  fathers  are  all  included,  the 
average  number  of  children  per  graduate  amounts  to  2.42  among  the  most 
successful  and  only  0.85  among  the  least  successful.  At  Harvard  the  cor- 
responding figures  are  similar  but  slightly  lower.  No  matter  whether  we 
take  lawyers,  ministers,  engineers,  bankers,  artists,  military  men,  writers, 
business  men,  or  professors,  the  successful  men,  on  an  average,  have  de- 
cidedly more  children  than  the  less  successful.  Of  course  there  are  many 

5  Huntington,  Ellsworth,  "A  Neglected  Tendency  in  Eugenics,"  Social  Forces,  Vol. 
XII,  No.  1  (October,  1933),  pp.  4-5.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  method  at  Yale  was  to  ask  about  ten  leading  members  of  each  class 
to  grade  their  classmates  on  their  general  value  to  society.  The  most  valuable  man  was  the 
one  doing  most  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Having  obtained  an 
average  rating  for  each  man,  the  next  step  was  to  arrange  the  men  in  ten  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  success. 
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notable  exceptions,  for  some  of  the  most  competent  and  valuable  people 
are  childless,  but  we  are  talking  about  averages. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  along  this  same  line  is  found  in  the  investigations 
made  by  Edin  in  Stockholm.  In  that  highly  prosperous  and  progressive 
city,  where  even  the  working  people  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  and  com- 
fortable, the  restriction  of  families  has  gone  farther  than  almost  anywhere 
else.  One  reason  is  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  socialist  propaganda 
among  the  working  people  in  favor  of  birth  control.  According  to  Edin 
the  result  has  been  that  today  among  many  groups  of  people  the  poorer  and 
less  successful  families  have  fewer  children  than  do  those  which  are  more 
comfortably  situated  and  more  successful.*  In  other  words,  we  have  here 
a  case  where  the  conditions  which  prevail  so  clearly  among  Yale  and  Harvard 
graduates  are  penetrating  downward  into  the  working  classes. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  movement  for  the  restriction  of  families  during 
the  last  century  the  ideal  family  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  only 
two  children.  This  ideal  is  reflected  in  the  size  of  the  families  of  the  men 
born  before  1870.  But  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  Now  it  is  moving 
back.  That  the  backward  swing  should  begin  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  is  natural,  for  all  new  movements  begin  among  the  more  thoughtful 
and  far-sighted  members  of  society.  The  original  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  toward  the  reduction  of  the  unduly  large  families  of  a  century  or 
more  ago  also  began  with  the  leaders.  But  what  the  leaders  are  doing  in 
the  present  generation,  the  rank  and  file  will  probably  do  later. 


6.  A  Life  Insurance  Statistician  Views  the  Family  Trend  6 
Birth-Rates 

If  families  are  formed  through  the  institution  of  marriage,  they  are  con- 
tinued through  the  medium  of  births.  Birth-rates  are,  therefore,  a  significant 
factor  in  determining  family  stability.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  the 
population  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year.  This 
was  due  largely  to  the  very  high  birth-rate  and  to  the  comparatively  low  death- 
rate.  In  the  earlier  years,  birth-rates  of  50  per  thousand  probably  occurred.  By 

*  Editorial  Note:  In  a  recent  study  of  287  men  of  the  casual  labor  group  in  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  77  per  cent  had  never  been  married;  9  per  cent  were  widowers;  5  per  cent 
had  been  divorced  or  separated;  leaving  9  per  cent  married  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  The 
23  per  cent  who  were  or  had  at  one  time  been  married  had  had  an  average  of  1.35 
children.  Consult  the  University  of  Minnesota  Employment  Stabilization  Research  In- 
stitute, Vol.  I,  No.  3  (March,  1932),  p.  13.  "The  Duluth  Casual  Labor  Group"  by  A.  H. 
Hansen,  M.  R.  Trabue,  and  H.  S.  Diehl. 

6  Dublin,  Louis  I.,  "The  Great  American  Family,"  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3 
(December,  1927),  p.  268.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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1880,  the  birth-rate  was  still  close  to  40  per  thousand,  or  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  it  is  now.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady  decline  in  the  birth-rate 
and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  about  twenty-one  per  thousand. 

Even  the  present  low  birth-rate  would  be  still  lower  were  we  not  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  relatively  high  birth-rates  of  past  decades,  which  gives  us 
a  disproportionate  number  of  persons  in  early  adolescent  and  middle  ages.  If 
we  eliminate  from  our  consideration  the  rural  and  southern  half  of  the  coun- 
try, we  may  say  that  a  very  large  part  of  our  birth-rate  is  the  result  of  recent 
immigration.  Were  it  not  for  this  factor,  our  birth-rate  would  unquestionably 
be  the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  tendency  of  the  birth-rate  is  still  downward. 
Just  how  far  the  decline  will  go,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Contraceptive  knowledge 
is  rapidly  spreading  to  all  classes  of  society.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  de- 
clining number  of  immigrants  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  young  people,  will 
undoubtedly  slow  up  the  rate  of  increase,  and  we  may  look  before  very  long 
to  a  stationary  population.  It  requires  close  to  four  children  per  mother  for 
the  population  to  reproduce  itself.  If  the  present  policy  of  restricted  immigra- 
tion and  the  sentiment  favoring  small  families  continues  for  a  few  more 
decades,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  a  stationary  population.  But  this 
whole  tendency  may  shift  when  the  public  realizes  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  going. 

Population  Differentials  and  the  Marriage  Rate 

The  highest  rates  of  marriage  are  found  in  areas  with  an  excess  of  men; 
and  manufacturing  cities  especially  show  a  high  proportion  of  marriages  be- 
cause of  their  large  male  populations.  Where  women  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers, there  is  not  only  a  low  marriage-rate  but  a  decided  postponement  of  the 
age  of  marriage.  Discussing  this  point,  C.  T.  Brunner  shows  that  the  ratio  of 
men  to  women  is  determined  by  the  industrial  character  of  a  district.  Where 
the  main  industries  call  for  men's  labor,  as  in  mining  and  shipbuilding,  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  is  high  and  the  marriage  age  of  the  women  is 
low;  where  the  demand  for  female  labor  is  strong,  wages  are  low,  there  is  a 
low  proportion  of  men  to  women,  and  a  high  marriage  age  for  women. 

Delayed  Marriage  and  Connected  Problems 

Great  significance  attaches  to  the  age  of  marriage.  The  trend  towards  de- 
layed marriage  has  caused  a  wider  spread  between  the  biological  age  for  mar- 
riage— or  the  age  at  which  sex  impulses  become  strong  and  the  procreative 
capacity  develops — and  the  economic  age  of  marriage,  or  the  time  when  it 
becomes  financially  possible  for  the  male  to  assume  family  responsibilities. 
Consequently  serious  problems  have  arisen,  involving  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions as  the  double  standard  of  morality,  companionate  marriage,  the  dissemi- 
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nation  of  contraceptive  knowledge  and  the  like.  All  these  problems  of  social 
ethics  are  quite  beyond  our  province  here  and  we  mention  them  only  in 
passing  to  show  the  deeply  significant  implications  involved  in  marriage 
statistics. 

7.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Birth  Control  Movement  7 

In  common  with  many  large  scientific  ideas  the  birth  control  doctrine  had 
its  origin  in  ancient  Greece.  According  to  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  in 
his  zeal  for  a  virile  race,  decreed  the  destruction  of  infants  who  were  judged 
as  weakly;  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  perceived  the  dangers  of  excessive 
reproduction,  especially  of  defective  or  inferior  types,  and  proposed  more  or 
less  drastic  measures  for  limiting  it.  Like  most  of  the  brilliant  ideas  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  these  speculations  and  proposals  were  submerged  during 
the  Dark  Ages.  The  obsession  that  the  greatest  possible  population  was  essen- 
tial for  national  prosperity  and  military  strength  held  undisputed  sway  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Montesquieu  in  France,  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
America,  and  a  few  other  writers  began  to  revive  the  idea  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
tode  and  to  suggest  that  a  too  rapid  increase  of  population  was  inimical  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people. 

It  was  left,  however,  for  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  in  1798  to  put  the  popula- 
tion doctrine  into  definite  shape  in  his  famous  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Population,  and  the  Malthusian  doctrine  has  since  been  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  birth  control  movement.  Coming  as  it  did  almost  immediately  after 
the  great  French  Revolution,  which  cleared  the  way  for  new  ideas,  this  essay 
attracted  an  immense  amount  of  attention,  and  as  certain  contraceptive  prac- 
tices had  apparently  already  been  known  among  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
the  institution  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  France  and  the  Code  Napoleon 
gave  a  vivid  object  lesson  of  the  undesirability  of  having  large  families,  as 
leading  to  subdivision  of  estates,  the  French  people  apparently  commenced 
to  adopt  these  practices  very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  shown  by  the 
rapid  and  continuous  fall  in  the  French  birth  rate. 

No  idea  of  contraceptive  methods,  however,  appears  to  have  existed  in 
other  countries,  and  Malthus  only  suggested  celibacy  or  delayed  marriage  as 
a  remedy  against  overpopulation,  although  confessing  himself  by  no  means 
sanguine  of  their  success  in  view  of  the  uncontrollable  potency  of  sex  desire. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Essay,  however,  there  arose  the  school  of 
Utilitarians,  whose  principle  was  "The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 

7  Drysdale,  C.  V.,  "The  Birth  Control  Movement  After  a  Century's  Agitation,"  Cur- 
rent History,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  3  (June,  1929),  pp.  381-386  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Editorial  Note:  This  author  is  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Birth  Control  Move- 
ment in  England. 
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ber"  and  who  were  untrammeled  by  sacerdotal  or  conventional  moral  inhibi- 
tions, and  in  1820  James  Mill  in  an  article  on  "Population"  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  made  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  principle  of  utility  was 
kept  in  mind,  a  way  might  be  found  out  of  the  difficulty. 

British  and  American  Pioneers 

In  the  following  year  (1821)  Francis  Place,  a  strong  Malthusian  and  Utili- 
tarian and  close  associate  of  Bentham  and  the  Mills,  appears  to  have  com- 
menced the  first  practical  birth  control  propaganda  by  issuing  what  was  gen- 
erally known  as  "The  Diabolical  Handbill,"  addressed  to  the  married  of  both 
sexes  and  describing  a  few  contraceptive  practices.  It  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  Richard  Carlyle's  Every  Woman's  Boo\,  and  in  1830,  in  the 
United  States,  by  Moral  Physiology  by  Robert  Dale  Owen  (son  of  Robert 
Owen).  In  1832,  however,  appeared,  again  in  the  United  States,  a  booklet 
which  was  destined  many  years  later  to  give  the  impetus  to  the  modern  birth 
control  movement — Dr.  Knowlton's  Fruits  of  Philosophy. 

In  1854  a  young  British  doctor  of  medicine,  Dr.  George  Drysdale,  pub- 
lished anonymously  a  book  entitled  The  Elements  of  Social  Science,  in  which 
the  principles  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  neo-Malthusian  doctrine 
were  clearly  set  forth.  Although  a  convinced  Malthusian,  he  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  evils  of  sex  repression,  and  his  book  contained  what  was  probably  the 
first  popular  description  of  the  diseases  and  disorders  connected  with  it,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  modern  study  of  sex  psychology. 

After  writing  this  book,  the  brothers,  Dr.  George  and  Dr.  Charles  Drysdale, 
endeavored  to  form  a  Malthusian  League,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
it.  Dr.  George  Drysdale  therefore  interested  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Annie 
Besant  in  the  subject. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1876,  a  bookseller  named  Cook  of  Bristol  was  prosecuted 
for  selling  copies  of  Dr.  Knowlton's  Fruits  of  Philosophy,  into  which,  it  has 
been  alleged,  he  had  introduced  some  "obscene"  pictures.  He  and  his  pub- 
lisher made  submission,  but  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Annie  Besant  republished 
the  booklet  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  gave  notice  to  the  police 
of  their  doing  so.  They,  in  turn,  were  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  legal 
skill  enabled  him  to  secure  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  June, 
1877,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury.  Dr.  Charles  Drysdale 
and  his  wife,  Dr.  Alice  Vickery,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  appeared  favorably  disposed;  but  the  jury  decided 
that  the  book  was  calculated  to  deprave  public  morals,  although  they  entirely 
exonerated  the  defendants  from  any  corrupt  motives  in  publishing  it.  A 
sentence  both  of  fine  and  imprisonment  was  imposed. 

The  interest  aroused  throughout  the  whole  world  by  this  trial  and  the 
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eloquent  speeches  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  was  unprecedented,  and 
resulted  in  an  enormous  sale  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  Knowlton 
pamphlet  and  other  similar  publications. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  trial  was  a  sharp  change  in  the  trend  of  the 
birth  rate  in  several  countries.  Before  1877  it  had  in  most  cases  been  slowly 
rising,  but  from  that  year  a  sharp  decline  commenced  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  Holland,  Germany  and  Belgium,  followed  a  few  years  later  by  a 
similar  decline  in  Denmark,  Italy,  Hungary  and  New  Zealand. 

Another  result  of  the  trial  was  the  successful  launching  of  the  organized 
neo-Malthusian,  or  birth  control  movement. 

About  1898  Paul  Robin,  a  very  progressive  French  educationalist,  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  cause,  and  not  only  formed  a  French  League 
for  Human  Regeneration  with  a  periodical,  Regeneration,  but  carried  the 
campaign  into  other  countries  and  initiated  the  Universal  Federation  for 
Human  Regeneration,  since  known  as  the  International  Federation  of  Neo- 
Malthusian  and  Birth  Control  Leagues. 

The  Movement  in  America  * 

During  the  last  few  decades  the  United  States  has  played  an  increasingly 
prominent  part  in  the  birth  control  propaganda.  Apart  from  the  early  writers 
already  mentioned,  the  first  open  propagandist  was  Moses  Harman  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  in  his  paper,  Lucifer  (afterwards  Eugenics),  strongly  advocated 
birth  control  and  sexual  reform.  He  paid  the  penalty  in  his  old  age  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  in  1896  and  again  in  1906  by  twelve  months'  imprisonment 
under  revolting  conditions,  but  persisted  in  his  propaganda  till  his  death  in 

*  Editorial  Note:  Cf.  Birth  Control — Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-Third  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  H.  R.  5978,  Serial 
2,  January  18,  19,  1934,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1934,  245  pp.  This  pub- 
lication contains  the  verbatim  remarks  of  witnesses;  copies  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  ar- 
ticles; and  various  other  pertinent  material  as  furnished  by  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  bill.  The  substance  of  H.  R.  5978  introduced  by  Representative  W.  M.  Pierce  of 
Oregon  is  as  follows:  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  sections  211,  245,  and  312  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  as  amended,  are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  book  or  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  prevention  of  conception,  or  article,  instrument,  substance,  drug,  med- 
icine, or  thing  designed,  adapted,  or  intended  for  the  prevention  of  conception  for  use  (1)  by 
any  physician  legally  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  his  direction  or  prescription;  (2")  by  any  medical  college  legally  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  (3)  by  any  druggist  in 
filling  any  prescription  of  a  licensed  physician;  or  (4)  by  any  hospital  or  clinic  licensed  in 
any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  hearings  Representative  Pierce  offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
providing  that  the  law  should  be  operative  only  in  States  that  do  not  prevent  the  use  of 
contraceptives. 

Another  bill,  S  1842,  received  a  favorable  Sub-Committee  report  late  in  April,  1934; 
the  Senate's  first  opportunity  in  sixty  years  to  vote  on  the  question. 
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1910.  In  1914  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson  of  New  York  commenced  a  powerful 
advocacy  of  birth  control,  which  he  has  continued  in  his  medical  paper,  The 
Critic  and  Guide,  to  the  present  day. 

The  practical  side  of  the  birth  control  propaganda  in  the  United  States 
was,  however,  almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the  definite  laws  and  severe 
penalties  enforced  in  many  States,  and  especially  by  the  Comstock  postoffice 
law,  which  imposed  five  years'  imprisonment  and  $5,000  fine  for  every 
pamphlet  describing  contraceptive  methods  sent  through  the  post. 

In  June,  1914,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  nurse 
and  social  worker  in  New  York  and  had  realized  the  misery  which  poor 
women  underwent  through  the  constant  bearing  and  nursing  of  children  in 
excess  of  their  strength  and  means,  founded  the  Birth  Control  League  of 
America  and  a  journal,  The  Woman  Rebel,  and  resolved  to  make  an  on- 
slaught on  the  Comstock  law  on  a  large  scale  by  printing  and  sending  out 
100,000  copies  of  a  leaflet  describing  contraceptive  methods. 

Since  then  the  movement  has  rapidly  advanced,  birth  control  leagues  and 
clinics  have  been  started  in  a  large  number  of  centers,  and  the  Birth  Control 
Review  has  been  sold  openly  in  the  streets  of  American  cities.  In  1923  Mrs. 
Sanger  opened  a  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau  in  New  York. 

The  birth  control  movement  has  now  been  in  active  operation  for  over 
half  a  century  and  has  had  an  enormous  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  great 
majority  of  civilized  peoples.  At  the  present  time  it  is  gathering  force  through- 
out the  world,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  next  few  decades  will 
see  its  practically  universal  acceptance  in  Europe  and  America  and  their 
dominions,  and  its  considerable  advance  in  the  East. 

8.  Pope  Pius  XI  on  Marriage  and  Morals  8 

How  great  is  the  dignity  of  chaste  wedlock,  venerable  brethren,  may  be 
judged  best  from  these,  that  Christ  our  Lord,  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
having  assumed  the  nature  of  fallen  man,  not  only,  with  His  loving  desire 
of  compassing  the  redemption  of  our  race,  ordained  it  in  an  especial  manner 
as  the  principle  and  foundation  of  domestic  society  and  therefore  of  all  hu- 
man intercourse,  but  also  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  truly  and  "great"  sacra- 

8  Pope  Pius  XI,  "On  Christian  Marriage  in  Relation  to  Present  Conditions,  Needs  and 
Disorders  of  Society,"  an  encyclical  published  on  January  9,  1931.  The  document  is  in 
three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage, 
the  second  opposing  such  modern  tendencies  as  birth  control  and  companionate  marriage, 
and  the  third  stating  the  remedies  which  the  Pope  feels  will  restore  matrimony  to  its 
proper  place  in  modern  society.  The  Vatican's  message  is  particularly  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  (a  gathering  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Anglican  communion)  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1930.  In  connection  with  the 
pronouncement  of  Pope  Pius  XI  upon  sterilization,  see  Chapter  XX,  selection  8. 
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ment  of  the  new  Lord,  restored  it  to  the  original  purity  of  its  divine  institu- 
tion, and  accordingly  entrusted  all  its  discipline  and  care  to  His  spouse  the 
Church. 

Yet  not  only  do  we,  looking  with  paternal  eyes  on  the  universal  world  from 
this  apostolic  See  as  from  a  watch  tower,  but  you,  also,  venerable  brethren, 
see,  and,  seeing,  deeply  grieve  with  us  that  a  great  number  of  men,  forgetful 
of  that  divine  work  of  redemption,  either  entirely  ignore  or  shamelessly  deny 
the  great  sanctity  of  Christian  wedlock,  or  even,  relying  on  the  false  princi- 
ples of  a  new  and  utterly  perverse  morality,  too  often  trample  it  under  foot. 

And  since  these  most  pernicious  errors  and  depraved  morals  have  begun 
to  spread  even  among  the  faithful  and  are  gradually  gaining  ground,  in  our 
office  as  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth  and  supreme  shepherd  and  teacher  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  raise  our  voice  to  keep  the  flock  committed  to  our  care 
from  poison  pastures  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  preserve  it  from  harm. 

Although  matrimony  is  of  its  very  nature  of  divine  institution,  the  human 
will,  too,  enters  into  it  and  performs  a  most  noble  part.  For  each  individual 
marriage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  conjugal  union  of  a  particular  man  and  woman, 
arises  only  from  the  free  consent  of  each  of  the  spouses. 

This  freedom,  however,  regards  only  the  point  whether  the  contracting 
parties  really  wish  to  enter  upon  matrimony  or  to  marry  this  particular  per- 
son; but  the  nature  of  matrimony  is  entirely  independent  of  the  free  will  of 
man,  so  that  if  one  has  once  contracted  matrimony  he  is  thereby  subject  to  its 
divinely  made  laws  and  its  essential  properties. 

By  matrimony,  therefore,  the  souls  of  the  contracting  parties  are  joined 
and  knit  together  directly  and  more  intimately  than  are  their  bodies,  and 
that  not  by  any  passing  affection  of  sense  or  spirit,  but  by  deliberate  and  firm 
act  of  the  will;  and  from  this  union  of  souls  by  God's  decree  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  bond  arises. 

Now  when  we  come  to  explain,  venerable  brethren,  what  are  the  blessings 
that  God  has  attached  to  true  matrimony,  and  how  great  they  are,  there  oc- 
curred to  us  the  words  of  that  illustrious  doctor  of  the  church  whom  we 
commemorated  recently  in  our  encyclical  Ad  Salutem  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifteenth  centennial  of  his  death.  "These,"  says  Saint  Augustine,  "are  all  the 
blessings  of  matrimony  on  account  of  which  matrimony  itself  is  a  blessing: 
offspring,  conjugal  faith  and  the  sacrament,"  and  now  under  these  three 
heads  is  contained  a  splendid  summary  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christian 
marriage  the  holy  doctor  himself  expressly  declared  when  he  says: 

"By  mutual  loyalty  it  is  provided  that  there  should  be  no  carnal  intercourse 
outside  the  marriage  bond  with  another  man  or  woman;  with  regard  to 
offspring,  that  children  should  be  begotten  of  love,  tenderly  cared  for  and 
educated  in  a  religious  atmosphere;  finally,  in  its  sacramental  aspect  that  the 
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marriage  bond  should  not  be  broken  and  that  a  husband  or  wife,  if  separated, 
should  not  be  joined  to  another  even  for  the  sake  of  offspring.  This  we  regard 
as  the  law  of  marriage  by  which  the  fruitfulness  of  nature  is  adorned  and  the 
evil  of  incontinence  is  restrained." 

When  we  consider  the  great  excellence  of  chaste  wedlock,  venerable 
brethren,  it  appears  all  the  more  regrettable  that  particularly  in  our  day  we 
should  witness  this  divine  institution  often  scorned  and  on  every  side  de- 
graded. 

For  now,  alas!  not  secretiy  nor  under  cover,  but  openly,  with  all  sense  of 
shame  put  aside,  now  by  word,  again  by  writings,  by  theatrical  productions 
of  every  kind,  by  romantic  fiction,  by  amorous  and  frivolous  novels,  by 
cinematographs  portraying  a  vivid  scene,  addresses  broadcast  by  radio  teleph- 
ony, in  short  by  all  the  inventions  of  modern  science,  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage is  trampled  on  and  derided;  divorce,  adultery,  all  the  basest  vices  either 
are  extolled  or  at  least  are  depicted  in  such  colors  as  to  appear  to  be  free  of 
all  reproach  and  infamy. 

Armed  with  these  principles,  some  men  go  so  far  as  to  concoct  new  species 
of  unions,  suited,  as  they  say,  to  the  present  temper  of  men  and  the  times, 
which  various  new  forms  of  matrimony  they  presume  to  label. 

And  now,  venerable  brethren,  we  shall  explain  in  detail  the  evils  opposed 
to  each  of  the  benefits  of  matrimony.  First  consideration  is  due  to  the  off- 
spring, which  many  have  the  boldness  to  call  the  disagreeable  burden  of 
matrimony  and  which  they  say  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  married  people 
not  through  virtuous  continence  (which  Christian  law  permits  in  matrimony 
when  both  parties  consent)  but  by  frustrating  the  marriage  act. 

The  Catholic  Church,  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  the  defense  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  morals,  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  ruin 
which  surrounds  her,  in  order  that  she  may  preserve  the  chastity  of  the  nuptial 
union  from  being  defiled  by  this  foul  stain,  raises  her  voice  in  token  of  Divine 
ambassadorship  and  through  our  mouth  proclaims  anew: 

Any  use  whatsoever  of  matrimony  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  the  act  is 
deliberately  frustrated  in  its  natural  power  to  generate  life  is  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  God  and  of  nature,  and  those  who  indulge  in  such  are  branded 
with  the  guilt  of  a  grave  sin. 

As  regards  the  evil  use  of  matrimony — to  pass  over  the  arguments  which 
are  shameful  ones — not  infrequently  others  that  are  false  and  exaggerated  are 
put  forward.  Holy  Mother  Church  very  well  understands  and  clearly  ap- 
preciates all  that  is  said  regarding  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  danger 
to  her  life.  And  who  would  not  grieve  to  think  of  these  things?  Who  is  not 
filled  with  the  greatest  admiration  when  he  sees  a  mother  risking  her  life 
with  heroic  fortitude,  that  she  may  preserve  the  life  of  the  offspring  which 
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she  has  conceived?  God  alone,  all  bountiful  and  all  merciful  as  He  is,  can 
reward  her  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  allotted  to  her  by  nature,  and  will 
assuredly  repay  her  in  a  measure  full  to  overflowing. 

Holy  Church  knows  well  that  not  infrequently  one  of  the  parties  is  sinned 
against  rather  than  sinning  when  for  a  grave  cause  he  or  she  reluctantly  al- 
lows the  perversion  of  the  right  order.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  sin,  provided 
that,  mindful  of  the  law  of  charity,  he  or  she  does  not  neglect  to  seek  to 
dissuade  and  deter  the  partner  from  sin.  Nor  are  those  considered  as  acting 
against  nature  who  in  the  marriage  state  use  their  right  in  the  proper  manner 
although  on  account  of  natural  reasons,  either  of  time  or  of  certain  defects, 
new  life  can  not  be  brought  forth. 

For  in  matrimony  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  matrimonial  rights  there 
are  also  secondary  ends,  such  as  mutual  aid,  the  cultivating  of  mutual  love, 
and  the  quieting  of  concupiscence  which  husband  and  wife  are  not  forbidden 
to  consider  so  long  as  they  are  subordinated  to  the  primary  end  and  so  long 
as  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  act  is  preserved. 

Another  very  grave  crime  is  to  be  noted,  venerable  brethren,  which  regards 
the  taking  of  the  life  of  the  offspring  hidden  in  the  mother's  womb. 

However  much  we  may  pity  the  mother  whose  health  and  even  life  is 
gravely  imperiled  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  allotted  to  her  by  nature, 
nevertheless  what  could  ever  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  excusing  in  any  way 
the  direct  murder  of  the  innocent?  This  is  precisely  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  Whether  inflicted  upon  the  mother  or  upon  the  child,  murder  of 
the  innocent  is  against  the  precept  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature:  "thou  shalt 
not  kill":  the  life  of  each  is  equally  sacred  and  no  one  has  the  power,  not  even 
the  public  authority,  to  destroy  it. 

9.  The  Protestant  Churches  and  Birth  Control  9 

One  by  one  religious  bodies  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  are  taking  up 
the  matter  of  birth  control.  The  term  is  of  course  a  misnomer — there  is  no 
desire  to  control  birth.  What  is  desired  is  the  control  of  conception.  But  the 
term  has  been  so  widely  used  that  it  will  probably  be  a  permanent  part  of  our 
language. 

Some  churches,  like  the  Anglicans  through  their  bishops  at  Lambeth,  have 
endorsed  the  principles  of  birth  control  with  great  hesitation  and  under 
heavy  restrictions.  Their  declaration  makes  no  room  for  the  regular  and  con- 
tinued use  of  contraceptives  by  ordinary  married  people.  Their  only  conces- 
sion is  that  birth  control  may  be  right  in  certain  very  exceptional  instances. 

9  Brown,  Charles  S.,  "The  Churches  and  the  Stork,"  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  LXVT,  No.  9 
(August,  193 1 ),  pp.  418-420.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Other  religious  bodies,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Special  Commission  on 
Marriage,  Divorce  and  Remarriage,  have  stated  their  attitude  toward  birth 
control  in  terms  which  are  just  as  hesitant  and  even  less  clear.  Probably  the 
extreme  caution  of  this  Commission  is  a  sign  of  wisdom.  Their  report  will 
not  represent  the  official  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole  until 
that  church  adopts  it,  and  anything  more  definite  and  concise  than  this  report 
would  perhaps  stand  little  chance  of  adoption. 

Certain  other  religious  bodies  are  more  outspoken.  The  New  York  East 
Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal,  endorsed  the  principle  of  birth  control 
and  called  for  the  passage  of  the  doctors'  bill,  which  would  make  it  legal  for 
doctors  to  disseminate  birth  control  information  at  their  discretion.  The 
Universalist  General  Convention  in  1929  called  for  the  repeal  of  all  federal 
and  state  laws  that  interfere  with  the  right  of  doctors  to  prescribe  contra- 
ception and  urged  the  establishment  of  city  clinics  on  birth  control.  A  year 
later  the  American  Unitarian  Association  called  for  the  support  of  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  birth  control  movement.  The  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  1929  endorsed  contraceptives  and  urged 
further  study  of  the  whole  matter  by  their  entire  body.  In  addition,  confer- 
ences of  different  denominations  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  birth  control 
by  contraceptives  in  clear  and  concise  terms  and  called  for  the  establishment 
of  birth  control  clinics.  These  state  bodies  have  occasionally  urged  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the  unmarried  as  well  as  to  the  married. 

On  the  other  hand  some  religious  bodies  are  bitterly  outspoken  in  their 
antagonism  to  anything  touching  birth  control.  The  most  outspoken  and  most 
powerful  of  these  groups  is  of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  declared  that  any  form  of  interference  with  the  normal  outcome  of  mar- 
ried intercourse  is  always  and  everywhere  a  mortal  sin,  worthy  of  eternal 
damnation.  Certain  of  the  more  conservative  Protestant  groups,  such  as  the 
Lutherans,  have  denounced  the  birth  control  movement  as  immoral. 

The  specific  event  which  has  focused  and  stimulated  all  this  thundering 
of  ecclesiastical  cannon  was  the  issuing  of  a  statement  on  birth  control  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America — the  organization  of 
which  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  is  the  present  head.  The  Federal  Council 
is  an  unauthoritative  federation  of  twenty-seven  national  religious  bodies. 
These  bodies  are  all — nominally,  at  least — Protestant.  The  Federal  Council 
does  not  and  cannot  speak  with  authority  for  the  twenty-seven  denomina- 
tions which  comprise  it.  Its  statements  are  often  out  of  harmony  with  some 
one  or  more  of  the  groups  which  are  its  members. 

The  statement  of  the  Federal  Council  on  birth  control  is  clear,  readable 
and  not  at  all  dogmatic.  There  is  a  majority  report  which  endorses  the  use 
of  contraceptives  and  calls  upon  all  informed  persons  to  surround  the  use  of 
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such  methods  of  birth  control  with  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian 
home  and  the  holiness  of  the  marriage  relation.  There  is  also  a  minority 
report  which  does  not  endorse  the  use  of  contraceptives  but  urges  continence 
upon  those  who  for  any  reason  should  limit  their  families.  Both  majority 
and  minority  reports  appeal  for  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  physical  basis  for 
marriage. 

The  real  choice  after  all  is  apt  to  be  between  contraceptives  and  abortions 
rather  than  between  continence  and  contraceptives.  Max  Hirsch,  German 
sociologist,  credits  the  United  States  with  two  million  abortions — murders  in 
embryo — annually.* 

This  matter  of  birth  control  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  In  fact  we 
are  rather  backward  over  here.  Some  idea  of  the  spread  of  birth  control 
ideas  and  practices  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  facts,  vouched  for 
in  the  published  writings  of  Guy  Irving  Burch,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau.  The  birthrate  in  England  and  Wales  has 
fallen  from  about  36  per  thousand  of  population  per  year  to  about  16.3  per 
thousand  of  population  per  year,  in  less  than  fifty  years.  Are  the  women  less 
fertile?  The  men  less  procreative?  No?  Then  what  is  the  answer  if  not  that 
the  people  have  found  methods  of  preventing  conception?  And  the  same 
thing  is  true  all  over  Europe,  even  the  Catholic  countries.  The  birthrate  in 
France  and  Belgium  is  low  and  is  still  declining.  In  Italy,  under  Mussolini, 
every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contraceptive  information  and 
every  inducement  is  offered  to  the  rearing  of  large  families.  Bachelors  are 
heavily  taxed.  Yet  the  marriage-rate  and  the  birthrate  have  declined  steadily 
in  Italy  since  1924  and  her  net  rate  of  population  increase  lags  behind  that  of 
Holland,  where  birth  control  is  an  accepted  and  legal  matter  with  clinics 
dispensing  information  to  married  and  unmarried  people. 

10.  The  Changing  Family  and  the  Child  10 

From  1900  to  1920  the  percentage  decrease  in  size  of  family  ranged  from 
2%  on  the  home-owned  farm  to  8%  in  the  large  cities.  Since  1920  a  further 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  indicated.  Children  thus  have  fewer  contacts 
with  other  children  which  may  mean  a  tendency  toward  exceptional  per- 
sonality types  and  neurotics.  The  smaller  family  is  likely  not  only  to  permit 
better  educational  facilities,  greater  freedom  for  mothers,  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  but  it  will  also  aggravate  the  problem  of  care  in  old  age.  Unlike 

*  Editorial  Note:  No  reliable  statistics  are  available  on  this  point.  This  figure  is 
merely  an  estimate. 

10  Ogburn,  William  F.,  "The  Changing  Family  with  Regard  to  the  Child,"  abstracted 
from  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLI 
(September,  1930),  pp.  20-24,  ui  Social  Science  Abstracts,  No.  3293  (February,  193 1). 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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divorce,  widowhood  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing  and  fortunately  is  not  so 
great  in  the  early  years  when  children  are  young.  Loss  of  social  and  economic 
functions  due  to  the  change  from  homestead  to  apartment  living,  makes 
the  home  mean  less  to  the  child. 

ii.  The  New  Neighborhood11 

That  the  disintegration  of  the  neighborhood  is  going  on,  and  that  it  must 
have  serious  consequences  for  family  life,  seem  to  me  obvious  facts  which 
no  amount  of  regret  or  complaint  can  mitigate.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
chance  in  the  world  of  restoring  conditions  which  have  gone.  But  if  the 
neighborhood  as  it  used  to  be  is  no  longer  possible,  there  are  forces  at  work 
in  our  day  which  can  be  utilized  to  create  a  new  kind  of  neighborhood  that 
may  prove  to  be  more  effective  than  the  old  in  its  constructive  influence  upon 
the  family. 

The  new  neighborhood  will  be  far  less  dependent  than  the  old  upon  the 
accidents  of  geographical  location,  but  it  will  inevitably  have  its  geographical 
aspect.  Even  here,  however,  the  element  of  choice  is  becoming  very  much 
larger,  and  this  is  the  hopeful  side  of  the  phenomenon  which  we  often  de- 
plore because  it  leads  to  so  much  nervous  and  senseless  moving  about.  Even 
from  the  merely  geographical  point  of  view,  a  neighborhood  which  has  been 
deliberately  selected  is  far  more  likely  to  become  a  real  factor  in  the  life  of 
a  family  than  one  in  which  it  is  compelled  to  live.  A  little  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  family  life  among  our  Negro  fellow-citizens,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  denied  the  freedom  of  movement  which  is  becoming  so  nearly  uni- 
versal otherwise,  will,  I  think,  bear  out  the  truth  of  my  contention. 

Gradually  there  is  coming  about  a  rearrangement  of  social  forces,  with 
new  starting-points  and  new  directions;  but  the  functions  of  the  old  forces 
are  not  lost.  They  are  being  assumed,  with  greater  promise  of  effectiveness, 
by  the  new  forces.  Everything  which  the  old  neighborhood  did  for  the  family 
can  be  done  by  the  new  neighborhood;  and  because  the  new  neighborhood  is 
primarily  functional  rather  than  geographical,  because  it  may  be  directed 
by  intelligence  rather  than  accident,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  family 
will  be  served  in  a  more  real  and  vital  way. 

12.  Certain  Influences  of  Science  on  the  Family12 

Looking  broadly  at  the  changes  produced  by  science  upon  the  family,  we 
see  that  in  the  main  it  has  tended  to  lessen  both  its  physical  and  emotional 

11  Eliot,  Frederick  M.,  "The  New  Neighbors,"  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3  (De- 
cember, 1927),  pp.  306-307.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

12  Lucasse,  Walter  W.,  "Certain  Influences  of  Science  on  the  Family,"  Social  Forces, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  3  (March,  1931)5  p,  385.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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unity,  the  latter,  however,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  former.  As  the  inventions 
due  to  science  broke  the  family  circle  gathered  around  the  open  fire  into  a 
clustered  group  around  the  fireplace,  and  later  disseminated  the  members 
into  the  various  rooms  of  a  uniformly  heated  house,  so  now  the  maternity 
ward,  the  cafeteria,  the  movie,  the  funeral  parlor  are  replacing  institutions 
and  functions  which  once  centered  about  the  home.  With  these  changes  has 
come  an  alteration  in  our  emotions  and  attitudes  regarding  birth,  death,  and 
marriage,  eating,  drinking  and  making  merry;  and  with  these  reactions  to 
the  new  environment  the  family  has  not  developed  as  a  unit  but  the  various 
members  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way. 

The  younger  and  older  members  of  the  family  have  emerged  as  particular 
problems.  Direct  applications  of  science  to  the  former  have  been  shown  to  be 
possible  until  this  is  appropriately  called  the  age  of  the  child,  but  the  latter 
have  been  less  benefited.  The  status  of  woman  has  been  greatly  changed 
with  many  resultant  complications  for  the  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  effects  of  science  upon  the  family.  Too  many 
variables  enter  the  situation,  and  the  concurrent  changes  produced  in  the 
entire  environment  in  which  the  family  is  placed  make  it  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  science  particular  modifications.  Rather  should  we  say  that  science 
has  changed  our  material  surroundings,  given  new  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation, reduced  the  working  hours,  abolished  superstitions  and  outmoded 
forms  of  control,  given  a  new  purpose  to  religion,  painted  a  new  picture  of 
the  obligations  of  the  state:  these  and  a  large  number  of  other  results  of 
science  and  its  applications  have  molded  the  family  anew. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  science  have  doubdessly  been  beneficial  to  the  family 
as  such,  but  far  more  do  they  seem  to  have  promoted  the  interest,  welfare, 
and  freedom  of  the  individuals  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  unity  of  the  family 
group.  In  this  process,  certain  of  the  biological  and  socializing  functions  of 
the  family  and  of  its  emotional  contributions  have  been  lost.  Perhaps  further 
direct  applications  of  the  social  sciences  to  the  family  through  bureaus  of 
marital  relations  and  the  like,  and  a  fuller  cooperation  of  these  sciences  in 
the  development  and  control  of  those  sciences  which  are  able  to  modify  our 
environment,  and  hence  our  attitudes  and  reactions,  will  make  possible  the 
supremacy  of  the  individual  without  the  loss  of  those  values  which  the  more 
closely  organized  family  was  able  in  the  past  to  contribute. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  LIFE 

Any  thorough  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  modern  life  reveals 
not  only  their  fundamental  nature  but  also  brings  out  the  increasing 
need  for  careful  planning  and  cooperation  among  family  members  if 
the  family  as  an  integrated  institution  is  to  preserve  its  former  values. 
The  viewpoints  of  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  in  the  first  selection  are  broad 
and  basic. 

The  question  of  money  and  successful  family  relationships  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  second  selection  in  which  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse 
gives  some  first-hand  results  of  study.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  read- 
ings emphasize  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  greater  need  for 
guidance  and  planning  in  expenditures  than  at  present. 

In  the  next  four  selections  the  problem  of  the  working  mother  is  ap- 
proached. Is  adequate  motherhood  from  the  quantitative  standpoint  a 
full-time  job  or  can  a  working  mother  so  plan  her  work  that  a  good 
quality  of  motherhood  and  homemaking  is  possible?  Here  again  the 
reading  material  selected  rises  above  the  level  of  mere  academic  opinion, 
possessing  as  the  selections  do  the  marks  of  original  investigation. 

The  last  two  readings  indicate  some  of  the  equalitarian  tendencies, 
reversals  of  custom,  and  new  risks  within  marriage  and  family  life — 
modifications  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  economic  changes  of  modern 
times. 

i.  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Family1 

There  are  two  personalities  in  modern  marriage,  each  not  seeking  self- 
expression  for  himself  or  herself  alone,  but  aiding  the  other  in  self-realiza- 
tion, and  each  as  much  concerned  for  the  other  as  for  self.  The  husband 
will  share  in  personal  responsibilities  and  larger  planning  for  the  family 
and  in  emergency  will  aid  his  wife  in  home  or  vocational  situations;  and  she 
will  participate  similarly  in  the  larger  planning  of  his  profession  and  work, 
and  will  sacrifice  to  his  emergency  needs.  The  modern  couple  will  share  all 
things  as  equitably  as  circumstances  permit;  and,  as  in  a  business  partner- 

1  Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Family,"  The  Family, 
Vol.  IX  (April,  1928),  pp.  60-66.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ship,  division  of  responsibility  will  tend  to  be  in  line  with  special  competence 
and  experience. 

Whence  has  come  this  equalitarian  family?  It  is  evidently  an  outcome  of 
the  whole  modern  democratic  movement  of  giving  personal  freedom,  ex- 
pecting cooperation,  and  seeking  adjustments  where  personal  plans  clash. 

The  money  economy  or  price  system  of  economic  society  so  pervades  the 
family  that  it  has  created  a  tendency  to  recognize  values  that  are  expressed 
in  money  and  overlook  other  values.  While  the  home  woman  must  ad- 
minister her  situation  in  part  through  control  of  the  family's  money  ex- 
penditure, she  should  also  recognize  the  corresponding  need  of  controlling 
the  time,  energy,  and  managerial  factors  in  unpaid  household  services. 

The  family's  own  three-fold  inner  functions  of  race  continuance,  family 
maintenance,  and  family  social  experience  may  next  be  examined  as  to  the 
place  of  economic  considerations.  What  economic  adjustments  are  needed 
for  successful,  biological  functioning  of  the  family,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  family,  and  family  building  through  the  birth  of  children?  Some 
desirable  conditions  are:  social  and  recreative  activities  to  promote  ac- 
quaintance and  selective  friendship  in  industrial,  church,  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  young  people;  adequate  earnings  for  both  young  men  and  young 
women  to  encourage  reasonably  early  marriage;  modification  of  customs 
that  levy  huge  expenses  in  wedding  celebrations,  and  in  elaborate  initial  house 
furnishings;  organized  and  inexpensive  medical  and  nursing  care  for  mothers 
at  the  birth  of  children;  and  an  accepted  standard  that  resources  should  be 
available  before  the  family  is  increased.  The  parental  generation  will  prob- 
ably more  commonly  aid  its  children  in  establishing  their  home,  so  as  to 
permit  earlier  marriage  and  earlier  increase  in  family.  Such  aid  could  find 
no  more  appropriate  purpose  than  the  cost  of  education  and  the  cost  of 
starting  the  new  home. 

Family  maintenance  concerns  family  income  and  its  use  in  maintaining 
the  family's  standard  of  living.  If  the  income  is  inadequate  the  first  step 
should  be,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  father's  earnings,  either  by  getting 
more  for  present  services,  if  they  are  worth  more,  or  by  increasing  the  father's 
productivity  through  training;  vocational  education  should  definitely  or- 
ganize for  this  latter  solution.  Where  the  man  does  not  earn  enough,  the 
child  or  the  mother  must  earn. 

An  adequate  income  is  not  enough.  Family  maintenance  depends  also 
upon  wise  use  of  income  in  meeting  needs  old  and  new,  and  in  preparing  for 
future  needs  through  saving  and  investment.  In  selecting  the  largest  possible 
values  and  combining  goods  and  services  purchased  so  as  to  make  of  the 
family  living  an  harmonious  whole,  retail  buying  is  a  productive  act. 

A  highly  important  "spending"  item  is  that  used  to  purchase  protection 
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against  emergencies,  by  insurance,  savings,  property.  Access  to  credit  which 
gives  one's  money  use,  to  be  later  returned  by  the  savings  process,  has  done 
much  to  raise  standards.  Family  credit  can  apparently  be  further  extended 
than  at  present  through  building  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and  people's 
banks,  employee  loan  funds,  and  instalment  buying  which  though  expensive 
seems  on  the  whole  justifiable. 

What  economic  factors  underlie  the  social  life  of  the  family?  The  most 
important  fact  is  that  the  direction  of  the  social  life  of  the  home  by  the 
mother  is  itself  an  economic  productive  undertaking,  creating  service  or  per- 
sonal values  of  fundamental  significance  in  the  life  of  herself,  her  husband, 
and  her  children.  The  woman  as  homemaker  is  an  entrepreneur,  or  enter- 
priser, working  in  human  relations,  whose  product  is  human  satisfaction 
and  happiness.  The  mother,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  husband,  chooses, 
stimulates,  appraises,  plans,  directs  in  the  personal  life  of  the  home,  and  of 
the  two  she  carries  the  larger  responsibility.  In  this  social  leadership  func- 
tion there  is  an  interesting  trend  toward  emphasizing  the.  father's  share. 

Cooperation  and  Planning 

Another  recent  development  looks  toward  making  the  children  full 
cooperating  members  in  all  family  planning  and  decisions  as  rapidly  as 
their  interests  develop.  It  is  here  that  older  and  younger  alike  find  freedom 
in  expressing  their  choices  and  in  developing  their  own  plans  in  the  com- 
mon life.  Such  situations,  of  course,  call  first  for  parental  control,  then  guid- 
ance and  cooperative  consideration  by  parents  and  child,  then  increasing  free- 
dom until  finally  the  young  people  can  take  the  leading  strings  themselves 
and  achieve  full  independence. 

As  we  try  to  treat  constructively  these  family  economic  problems,  we  will 
appraise  more  highly  the  pre-marriage  months  as  the  time  for  developing 
conscious  ideals  and  methods  to  control  later  practical  adjustments.  We  need 
to  hear  less  of  the  trial  marriage  and  more  of  the  trial  engagement,  when  the 
young  couple  can  test  out  individual  standards,  compare  valuations,  and 
develop  common  views  and  especially  learn  the  method  of  accommodation. 
If  they  face  facts  together  and  achieve  unified  ideals  expressed  in  a  practical 
program,  they  have  found  the  doorway  to  the  common  spiritual  life.  There 
are  facts  and  questions  such  as  these  to  be  considered:  What  are  the  present 
incomes  of  each  of  us,  and  what  the  prospects  of  increase?  Is  the  present 
income  enough  to  start  on,  and  could  we  manage  on  the  man's  income  alone? 
If  so,  just  how  would  it  stretch  over  rent,  food,  clothes,  and  all  the  rest; 
what  would  be  the  recreative  activities  and  expenditures;  what  the  church 
support  and  loyalties?  What  are  our  reserves  now,  how  much  would  initial 
furnishings  cost?  If  resources  are  limited,  must  we  accumulate  more  for  the 
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start,  or  may  we  dare  to  start  and  have  the  joy  of  the  struggle  which  our 
parents  had  in  their  day? 

As  a  way  of  considering  one  important  attitude,  the  prospective  bride 
might  well  casually  remark,  "And  do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking  I  might 
want  to  go  on  working  after  marriage."  Will  he  say,  "I  want  to  support 
you"?  If  so,  honor  him  for  it — it  is  the  gold  of  human  nature — but  make 
him  see  that  husband  and  wife  each  support  the  other,  and  that  under  some 
conditions  a  wife  may  wisely  work  outside.  Or  will  he  say,  "Woman's  place 
is  in  the  home"?  If  so,  help  him  to  a  wider  view  that  man's  place  is  there 
too  and  that  her  interests  and  activities  must  be  as  wide  as  his.  Or  perhaps 
he  will  remark,  "Think  what  my  friends  will  say  if  you  work":  If  so,  laugh 
him  into  a  wiser  courage  to  stand  for  freedom  and  opportunity  for  women 
and  men  alike.  Or,  finally,  he  may  say,  "I  will  help  you  in  whatever  you 
want  to  do,  only  let's  together  make  our  home  the  best  success  it  can  be." 
Lucky  the  woman  who  has  found  that  kind  of  a  man,  whether  she  ever 
works  outside  or  not,  for  the  present  situation  demands  flexibility  of  mind 
and  cooperative  planning. 

Therefore,  wise  the  engaged  couple  who  fall  some  day  to  discussing,  "And 
when  can  we  plan  to  have  a  family  and  so  really  have  a  home?"  No  sober 
economist  of  the  family  would  omit  the  economics  of  the  baby.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  high  cost  of  babies,  but  we  need  the  complementary 
doctrine  of  the  high  value  of  babies.  Articles  of  consumption  they  are,  as 
Carver  half-whimsically  remarked,  and  at  the  very  center  of  the  economic 
system. 

Searching  questions  like  these,  honestly  faced  in  pre-marriage  planning, 
will  teach  methods  of  accommodation  that  will  facilitate  the  economic  and 
other  adjustments  of  married  life. 

2.  Money  and  Family  Success  2 

Judge  Bartlett,  after  listening  to  hundreds  of  couples  in  the  divorce  courts 
of  Reno,  lays  much  stress  on  the  economic  factor  as  an  element  in  discord. 
Recognizing  that  "successful  lovers  weather  storms  that  would  crush  frail 
semi-platonic  unions,"  he  still  believes  that  many  storms  could  be  prevented 
if  boys  and  girls  were  properly  trained  in  the  spending  of  money  and  in  the 
practical  side  of  running  a  household.  If  sex  and  compatibility  are  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  the  break-up  of  a  marriage  the  economic  factor 
is,  in  his  experience  at  least,  a  close  third.  Like  Hamilton,  he  finds  women 
much  more  sensitive  than  men  to  money  problems  and  suggests  that  their 
desire  for  a  clear-cut  family  financial  arrangement  is  one  important  to  meet. 

2  Woodhouse,  Chase  Going,  "Does  Money  Make  the  Marriage  Go?"  Survey  Graphic, 
Vol.  LXVII,  No.  7  (January,  1932),  pp.  355-358.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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G.  V.  Hamilton,  starting  from  quite  a  different  basis,  finds  certain  elements 
of  the  money  situation  well  worth  consideration  in  marriage.  In  his  group 
of  one  hundred  husbands  and  one  hundred  wives,  well  educated  business 
and  professional  people  living  in  or  near  New  York  City,  the  men  proved 
more  happily  married  than  did  the  women.  Size  of  income  seemed  to 
play  little  part  in  the  married  happiness  of  the  men.  But  not  so  for  the 
wives!  While  45  per  cent  of  all  the  wives  were  happy,  54  per  cent  of  those 
with  rich  husbands  were  happy,  while  this  was  true  of  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  wives  of  poor  husbands. 

Why?  Hamilton  does  not  say.  He  explains  the  unhappiness  of  the  women 
thus:  "If  we  get  right  down  to  the  one  outstanding  difficulty  of  married  life 
for  these  women,  it  is  the  sexual  relationship.  If  we  want  to  add  another 
that  seems  always  present  as  a  subject  of  complaint — though  perhaps  it  is 
only  a  handy  peg  for  hanging  a  grudge  based  on  some  deeper  dissatisfaction 
— it  is  economic  worry." 

Comparing  the  attitudes  of  these  husbands  and  wives  Hamilton  finds  the 
women  far  more  sensitive  over  money,  more  conscious  of  strife  over  finances, 
more  apprehensive  of  the  threat  of  poverty,  fearful  that  their  husbands  think 
them  extravagant.  Earning,  they  are  more  unhappy  than  when  dependent. 

A  Study  of  68  Successful  Families 

This  problem  of  money  was  much  discussed  by  a  group  of  families  who 
cooperated  with  the  writer  in  a  study  of  factors  making  for  successful  family 
life  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Parental  Education  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association. 

The  families  were  selected  for  study  because  they  were  successful  in  the 
sense  that  husband  and  wife  were  well  adjusted  to  each  other  and  to  the 
outside  world  and  were  doing  a  good  piece  of  work  in  bringing  up  their 
children. 

This  money  question  was  studied  intensively  in  the  actual  behavior  and 
practices  of  sixty-eight  families.  Management  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
family  life  was  found  of  much  greater  importance  for  harmony  than  was  size 
of  income.  Of  course,  all  these  families  were  above  the  poverty  line  but  after 
all,  when  bare  necessities  have  been  provided,  the  poverty  line  moves  with 
the  desired  standard  of  living  and  is  entirely  relative  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  accepted  business  and  professional  standards  of  living  many  of  these 
families  were  on  the  margin. 

One  half  of  the  wives  felt  that  money  had  been  a  real  source  of  worry  to 
them,  the  other  half  that  it  had  not.  Size  of  income  was  far  from  being  the 
dividing  line.  Rather  it  was  a  question  of  attitudes. 
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Of  the  wives  who  did  not  worry  there  were  those  who  had  their  plan 
and  followed  it,  those  who  felt  safe  in  the  future  because  of  financial  pro- 
vision or  because  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  earn  their  own  living. 

For  51  per  cent  of  the  husbands  money  was  the  chief  source  of  worry. 
Among  the  wives  41  per  cent  stated  that  their  husbands  worried  over 
finances. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  men  mentioned  too  restricted  finances  as  the 
circumstance  which  had  most  hindered  them  in  achieving  their  objective  in 
family  life.  Not  more  than  one  sixth  mentioned  any  other  one  circumstance, 
some  personal  trait  being  second  in  order  of  numerical  rank,  and  lack  of 
leisure,  so  closely  related  to  finance,  coming  third. 

The  Need  for  Planning 

Handling  the  income,  the  division  of  financial  responsibilities,  was  a  diffi- 
cult question  even  in  these  successful  families.  The  wives'  chief  criticism  of 
their  husbands'  spending  was  lack  of  a  plan  and  the  amount  spent  on  recrea- 
tion. As  one  husband  put  it,  "My  wife  can't  see  why  I  should  spend  a  few 
days  fishing  or  a  day  on  golf  or  tennis."  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that 
many  husbands  in  listing  interests  which  their  wives  did  not  share  men- 
tioned outdoor  recreation.  The  husbands'  chief  complaints  were  as  to  cost 
of  running  the  household,  especially  the  amount  of  service.  Are  both  the 
husband  and  wife  criticizing  the  spending  in  the  field  in  which  each  is  least 
at  home? 

The  point  which  made  these  successful  families  different  from  those 
which  ended  before  Judge  Bartlett  is  that  most  of  them  worked  out  some 
modus  operandi  or,  where  no  solution  was  available,  faced  the  difficulty  and 
accepted  it.  One  wife  explained  their  system  thus:  "We  would  differ  on 
practically  every  expenditure,  therefore  I  do  not  discuss  any  expenditure  with 
him  except  things  for  the  house  bought  from  funds  other  than  my  allow- 
ance. I  keep  stricdy  within  my  allowance." 

Apparently,  somehow  husbands  and  wives  have  to  learn  to  plan  together 
and  to  be  somewhat  objective  in  the  discussion  of  their  purchases.  If  they 
cannot,  then  a  division  of  the  spheres  of  influence  and  non-interference  seems 
to  be  a  way  out.  Fighting  is  a  luxury  which  those  with  children  cannot 
afford  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  without  children  are  in  a  better  position 
to  enjoy  it.  But  real  harmony  is  achieved  not  merely  by  tolerance  and  some 
understanding.  It  comes  more  from  actual  living  and  working  together  with 
a  common  purpose.  A  family  should  have  a  plan  just  as  an  industrial  con- 
cern, a  research  organization  or  any  other  is  expected  to  have  one.  Not  a 
rigid  plan,  into  which  the  family  must  fit  regardless,  but  a  flexible  one 
adapted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  ideas  and  new  circumstances.  Hus- 
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bands  and  wives  must  learn  to  face  the  economic  situation,  to  admit  eco- 
nomic realities,  to  analyze  the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  of  the  family 
and  to  allocate  responsibilities  and  duties  accordingly.  Each  has  to  give  up 
the  idea  that  his  plan  is  best.  A  joint  purpose  means  working  hard  to  ac- 
complish the  common  end,  putting  as  much  energy  into  making  a  go  of 
the  marriage  as  many  people  put  into  fighting  over  it. 

The  mechanical  details  of  handling  the  family  finances  made  little  differ- 
ence in  these  successful  families.  The  joint  account  was  found  in  nearly  half 
the  families.  In  almost  as  many  husband  and  wife  each  had  an  account  and  in 
a  few  there  were  three  accounts,  a  joint  account  and  two  individual  ones. 
Usually  it  has  taken  some  time  and  experimenting  to  arrive  at  the  suitable 
solution.  Some  started  with  the  joint  account  and  ended  with  two  separate 
ones;  others,  equally  successful,  arrived  at  harmony  by  the  reverse  road.  But 
all  through  frank,  objective  discussion  was  the  basis  for  a  happy  solution. 
Worries  talked  over  disappeared  or  at  least  seemed  less  serious.  As  one  wife 
said,  "I  am  never  happy  unless  I  confide  my  worries  completely  to  my  hus- 
band and  then  I  forget  most  of  them." 

3.  Family  Members  as  Consumers  3 

One  of  the  outstanding  complicating  factors  in  contemporary  urban  family 
life  is  the  necessity  for  adjustment  within  a  total  of  available  money  and 
time  of  the  individual  expenditures  of  family  members.  For,  as  the  status 
and  resulting  role  of  each  member  of  the  family  has  become  less  a  matter 
of  traditional  parental  authority  and  filial  obedience  or  of  male  dominance 
and  wifely  submission,  and  more  a  matter  of  the  inscrutable  personality 
rights  of  each  individual,  these  family  members  constitute  less  of  a  "unit" 
than  in  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  American  family.  The  title 
of  this  paper  has  accordingly  avoided  the  more  customary  form  of  "The  Fam- 
ily as  a  Consumption  Unit." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  "Report  on  Manufactures"  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  his  capacity  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791,  after  noting  the 
existence  of  young  industries  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  firearms, 
agricultural  implements,  sawed  lumber,  milled  grain,  dressed  hides,  and  a 
few  similar  rudimentary  commodities,  commented  on  the  "vast  scene  of 
household  manufacture,"  including  for  instance,  in  a  number  of  districts, 
the  household  manufacture  of  "two  thirds,  three  fourths,  and  even  four 
fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants."  Between  1830  and  1840  the 

3  Lynd,  Robert  S.,  "Family  Members  as  Consumers,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  89-93.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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number  of  factory  spindles  in  Massachusetts  doubled,  and  they  doubled 
again  in  the  decade  of  the  1840's.  Between  1850  and  1899  agriculture  dropped 
from  72  per  cent  to  43  per  cent  of  the  United  States'  productive  output,  and 
manufacturing  and  the  extraction  of  minerals  rose  correspondingly.  Over 
the  last  generation  the  volume  of  manufacturing  has  grown  from  a  base  of 
100  in  1899  to  251  in  1930,  with  a  high  of  308  in  1929. 

This  rate  of  increase  has  been  more  than  double  the  rate  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  expansion  has  been  most  rapid  in  lines  producing  industrial 
apparatus  and  equipment,  i.e.,  going  plant  machinery  and  equipment  aimed 
at  increasing  still  further  the  rate  of  output  of  consumers'  goods. 

In  contrast  to  the  conditions  described  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  today  the 
great  bulk  of  the  things  consumed  by  family  members  are  not  made  in  the 
home,  and  the  efforts  of  family  members  are  focused  instead  on  making 
money  and  buying  a  "living." 

In  this  process  of  buying  a  living,  roughly  two  thirds  of  our  national  in- 
come now  flows  across  the  counters  of  the  retail  establishments  included  in 
the  recent  Census  of  Distribution:  department  stores  and  other  local  retail 
units  selling  food,  apparel,  furniture  and  house  furnishings,  automobiles, 
lumber  and  building  materials  and  like  commodities.  The  other  third  goes 
to  buy  rent  and  owned  houses;  religion;  medical  and  dental  care;  movies, 
concerts,  and  the  theater;  travel;  insurance;  governmental  services  such  as 
schools,  libraries,  police  and  fire  protection,  highways,  and  battleships;  cor- 
porate income  plowed  back  into  industry;  and  savings. 

Since  earning  power  bears  only  the  vaguest  relation  to  family  needs,  and 
since  production  tends  to  adjust  itself  to  the  existing  range  of  earning  powers 
rather  than  to  family  needs,  the  resulting  pattern  of  production  of  con- 
sumers' goods  tends  to  reflect  not  only  the  accidents  of  plant  development,  as 
noted  above,  but  also  the  accidents  of  income  concentration,  rather  than  the 
needs  of  human  beings  living  in  families.  As  von  Wieser  has  pointed  out,  "It 
is,  therefore,  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  decides  how  production  is 
set  to  work  and  induces  consumption  of  the  most  unnecessary  kind."  Or  as 
Sidney  Webb  has  stated  the  same  point,  "The  inequality  of  income  at  the 
present  time  obviously  results  in  a  flagrant  'wrong  production'  of  com- 
modities." 

New  versus  Old  Philosophies 

The  deep-rooted  Puritan  tradition  of  abstinence  is  being  undercut  by  the 
new  citizenship,  which  makes  it  a  civic  duty  to  spend  to  make  the  wheels 
of  industry  turn.  The  tradition  that  saving  and  paying  cash  for  purchases 
are  essential  to  sound  family  economy  and  to  self-respect  is  succumbing  to 
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the  growing  habit  of  credit,  fostered  by  such  popular  devices  as  charge  ac- 
counts and  installment  buying.  The  gospel  that  once  prescribed  cutting  one's 
expenditures  to  fit  one's  purse  is  confronted  by  the  new  good  words  that 
the  way  to  "get  out  of  the  red"  is  to  push  one's  income  up  another  peg  and 
that  "you've  got  to  spend  money  nowadays  in  order  to  earn  it."  Hardship 
and  "making  friends  with  one's  luck"  no  longer  wear  the  halo  they  formerly 
did  as  a  "stern  discipline"  and  the  inevitable  lot  of  man.  Doing  without, 
nowadays,  is  just  a  "tough  break,"  to  be  avoided  by  using  easy  credit  that 
turns  wishes  into  horses  overnight  and  telescopes  the  future  into  the  present. 
Inevitable  emotional  strains,  notably  between  husbands  and  wives  with 
different  degrees  of  indoctrination  in  the  older  beliefs,  and  between  the  older 
and  younger  generations  in  the  same  family,  inevitably  accompany  such  ad- 
justments in  personal  pecuniary  philosophy.  The  security  of  thrift  and  fu- 
ture reward  on  earth  or  in  Heaven  is  yielding  uneasily  to  the  anxious  excite- 
ment of  spending  and  enjoying  here  and  now. 

The  Need  jor  Consumer  s  Guidance  * 

A  profound  illiteracy  is  involved  in  the  shift  from  finger-knowledge  of 
textiles,  foods,  and  other  commodities  to  the  present  great  obfuscation  of  the 
values  inherent  in  commercial  articles.  The  housewife  may  finger  a  heavy 
silk  knowingly  after  the  manner  of  her  mother  and  yet  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  tin  loading  that  makes  the  silk  "heavy"  and  therefore 
speciously  "good"  according  to  her  inherited  equivalence  of  those  two 
adjectives  as  applied  to  silk. 

Housewives  are  less  sure  today  of  "right  ways"  and  "wrong  ways"  of  doing 
things  than  were  their  mothers.  The  very  plethora  of  choices  bred  by  the 
multiplication  of  ingenious  alternative  consumption  goods  by  industries 
anxious  to  maintain  volume,  has  bred  teasing  choices  where  formerly  a  com- 
fortable "right  way"  ruled.  Take  so  simple  a  matter  as  buying  a  kitchen 
table:  In  addition  to  the  old  standard  flat-topped  wooden  table,  the  choice 
today  includes  zinc,  marble,  enamel  in  many  shades,  and  monel  metal  tables, 
in  many  sizes,  with  and  without  drop  leaves.  If  the  housewife  is  drawn 
towards  an  enamel-topped  table,  she  may  be  cautioned  that  citrous  fruit 
will  stain  it  permanently.  And  so  the  buying  of  so  simple  an  article  may 
become  a  technical  problem  and  a  source  of  indecision  and  personal  tension. 

Another  changing  traditional  folk-way  concerns  home  ownership.  Home 
ownership  has  always  been  a  mark  of  substantial  citizenship  in  this  country 
— a  thing  regarded  as  too  patently  desirable  to  be  debated.  Today,  in  our 

*  Editorial  Note:  See  also  Selection  4  in  this  chapter  and  Selection  2  in  Chapter 
XXII. 
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mobile  culture,  with  compact  houses,  and  with  household  services  increas- 
ingly performed  by  agencies  outside  the  home,  the  case  for  home  ownership 
by  large  sections  of  our  population  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 

New  Demands  on  the  Family  Income 

Most  families  still  earn  their  money  in  the  traditional  way,  that  is,  through 
a  single  male  wage-earner  or  nominal  head  of  the  house.  In  an  increasing 
number,  the  wife  exchanges  a  portion  of  her  miscellaneous  productive  activity 
within  the  home  for  a  money  wage  for  commercial  services  outside  the 
home,  and,  even  in  families  where  the  wife  is  not  earning  directly,  her  social 
activities  frequently  bear  a  close  relation  to  her  husband's  business  position. 

The  collective  income  of  family  members  used  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  dominant  member,  usually  the  husband  and  father.  Today,  the  tight- 
ened competition  for  the  family  income,  owing  to  rising  standards  of  living, 
multiplication  of  new  and  alternative  consumption  goods,  and  like  factors, 
makes  it  more  imperative  than  ever  before  that  funds  be  spent  judiciously, 
with  an  eye  to  the  relative  yields — short-term  and  long-term,  personal  and 
social — of  competing  goods  and  services.  And  yet  never  before  has  focused 
dominance  in  family  spending  been  so  weak  or  the  funds  of  individual  fam- 
ily members  so  loosely  aggregated.  Never  before  has  the  code  required  of 
husbands  and  wives  such  scrupulous  forbearance  from  domineering  over 
each  other's  purchases  of  "living"  or  from  "bossing"  the  choices  of  their 
children. 

4.  Research  Service  for  Consumers  4 

Which  vacuum  cleaner  is  the  most  effective?  What  car  under  $1,500  is  the 
best  buy?  Where  can  I  find  out  which  electrical  refrigerator  is  the  most 
economical  to  run?  These  were  the  sort  of  questions  which  poured  in  upon 
the  authors  of  Your  Money's  Worth,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this 
1927  best  seller,  written  by  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink.  In  order  to  supply 
people  with  the  desired  information,  one  of  the  authors  who  had  pre- 
viously organized  a  local  consumers'  club  to  collect  and  circulate  unbiased 
information  about  products,  decided  to  expand  this  organization  to  help 
consumers  all  over  the  country  solve  their  personal  buying  problems. 

Within  a  year,  the  Consumers'  Club,  as  it  was  called,  reached  a  member- 
ship of  565.  The  need  for  concrete,  unbiased  information  about  specific 
products  was  quickly  recognized,  and  the  organization  grew  rapidly.  Its 
name  was  changed  in  December   1929  to  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  or- 

4  Information  Bulletin  of  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  New  Jersey.  Summer, 
1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ganized  as  a  membership  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  the  work  formerly  undertaken  by  the  experi- 
mental volunteer  body.  In  June  1933,  the  subscribers  to  the  confidential 
service  of  Consumers'  Research  numbered  44,000;  its  General  Bulletin,  or 
non-confidential  service,  had  10,500  subscribers. 

Consumers'  Research  has  a  staff  of  about  25  persons.  The  organization 
collects,  compiles,  and  interprets  information  for  its  consumer  subscribers. 
The  staff  is  aided  by  over  100  technical  and  scientific  consultants  and  ad- 
visers, selected  with  the  greatest  care  for  their  competence,  disinterested- 
ness, and  independence  of  commercial  bias;  many  of  these  consultants  furnish 
most  valuable  services  free  of  cost.  In  order  to  keep  operating  expenses  as 
low  as  possible,  Consumers'  Research  on  May  1,  1933,  moved  from  high- 
priced  New  York  City  office  space  to  an  old  piano  factory  in  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 

The  work  of  Consumers'  Research  is  designed  and  carried  out  especially 
to  help  the  average  consumer  save  money  in  his  purchases  and  at  the  same 
time  procure  goods  of  the  best  quality  and  durability  that  his  pocketbook 
can  afford.  Its  services  are  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  waste  money  in 
buying  foods,  textiles,  automobiles,  household  supplies,  and  scores  of  other 
common  commodities  and  services,  and  for  those  consumers  who  are  un- 
willing to  make  a  selection  on  the  basis  of  advertising  circulars  or  salesmen's 
claims.  The  work  of  Consumers'  Research  fills  the  great  gap  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  national,  state,  or  city  governments  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  advertising  and  selling  of  commodities  which  may  be  outrageously 
overpriced,  useless  for  his  purpose,  or  even  dangerous  in  their  functioning.* 
Consumers'  Research  is  the  only  organization  of  national  scope  which  has 
taken  the  risks  of  controversy  with  business  interests  that  are  involved  in 
frank  discussions  of  inferior,  overpriced,  or  useless  products  by  actual 
brand  or  trade  name,  in  terms  which  anyone  can  understand  and  apply  to 
his  own  purchases. 

Subscribers  who  are  guided  by  Consumers'  Research  information  find 
that  they  are  enabled  with  few  exceptions  to  buy  better  goods  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  and  to  make  their  purchases  serve  them  more  effectively  and 
safely  and  for  a  longer  time  than  they  could  do  without  such  technical  and 
economic  advice. 

Consumers'  Research  accepts  as  subscribers  all  private  individuals  who, 
as  consumers,  desire  expert  professional  advice  on  the  goods  and  services 
which  they  buy  for  their  personal  use  or  that  of  their  immediate  families; 
it  has  among  its  members  many  others  who,  as  economists,  teachers,  and 
students  of  the  social  sciences  and  engineering,  find  the  service  valuable 

*  Editorial  Note:  See  Chapter  XVII,  Selection  10,  on  Pure  Food  and  Drugs. 
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to  help  keep  them  informed  on  the  new  knowledge  of  commodities  and 
consumption  economics. 

5.  The  Influence  of  Economic  and  Social  Changes  on  the 
Cost  of  Food  5 

Mobility  and  Urbanization 

The  real  revolution  in  American  consumption,  involving  not  only  radical 
changes  in  ways  of  living  but  also  profound  industrial  consequences,  is  in 
large  measure  a  function  of  the  introduction  of  the  automobile.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  economic  history  so  swift  and  pervasive  a 
revolution. 

With  the  greatly  increased  mobility  brought  about  through  the  pre- 
vailing use  of  the  automobile,  and  the  concentration  of  population  in  large 
cities,  everyday  habits  connected  with  food  and  shelter  change  to  facilitate 
convenience  in  living.  Two  outstanding  changes  are  found  in  the  per- 
sistently high  cost  of  food  and  in  the  decided  decline  of  the  one-family 
house  which  is  accompanied  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  multifamily  dwell- 
ing, a  term  referring  to  all  buildings  having  distinct  housing  provisions  for 
three  or  more  families  and  equivalent  to  the  more  common  though  less  ex- 
act term,  apartment  house. 

Housing  and  Housekeeping 

One  significant  trend  toward  multifamily  housing  during  the  years  1923 
to  1928,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  hotel  capacity  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  greatly  increased  in  that  five-year  period. 

Another  distinct  trend  is  shown  in  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  multi- 
family  dwelling  or  apartment  house  in  American  cities  in  recent  years.  The 
building-permit  records  of  new  construction,  as  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  show  that  in  1921  only  24  per  cent  of  all 
the  families  were  provided  for  in  new  apartment  houses,  while  in  1926 
the  proportion  thus  provided  for  had  risen  to  45  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  provision  of  single  residences  dropped  from  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  two-family  houses  also  declined. 

Not  only  are  apartments  rapidly  supplanting  the  single-family  house  in 
large  cities,  but  the  number  of  rooms  is  shrinking,  according  to  recent 
figures  for  New  York  City,  from  an  average  of  4.19  rooms  per  apartment 
in  191 8  to  3.37  in  1928.  Today  small  apartments  constitute  77.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  that  city  compared  with  33.6  per  cent  in  1918. 

5  Ward,  Gladys  J.,  "The  Influence  of  Economic  and  Social  Changes  on  the  Cost  of 
Food,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  7  (July,  1930),  pp.  552-557.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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Along  with  the  growth  of  the  urban  apartment  house,  the  small  fur- 
nished apartment  has  developed  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  young  mar- 
ried couple,  the  no-child  or  one-child  family,  and  the  single  man  or  woman 
who  desires  the  comforts  of  home  "on  the  side."  The  expenditure  for 
"rent"  includes  the  use  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  of  dishes,  linen,  silver, 
as  well  as  heating  and  refrigeration,  and  frequently  also  lighting  and 
specified  maid  service. 

Furthermore,  there  is  other  evidence  that  an  increasing  number  of  meals 
are  eaten  outside  the  home  in  public  eating  places,  besides  that  furnished 
by  greater  hotel  capacity  in  recent  years.  According  to  estimates  made  by 
the  American  Restaurant,  there  were,  in  1929,  76,652  regular  restaurants  in 
urban  United  States  serving  a  total  of  25,788,000  meals  daily. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  hotels  with  the  tendency  toward  fewer 
meals  eaten  in  the  home  led  one  writer  recently  to  exclaim,  "America,  as 
a  country  of  homes,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  But  since  these 
changes  principally  affect  the  population  living  in  large  cities,  and  since  even 
in  the  densest  metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States  only  one  meal  out  of 
five  or  six  is  taken  in  public  eating  places,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  pre- 
dict that  home-cooked  meals  will  continue  a  part  of  the  housewife's  daily 
round  for  some  years  to  come. 

Food  Costs 

The  persistently  high  food  cost  since  1922  has  occurred  concomitantly 
with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  one  specialized  type  of  food  store— the 
grocery  chain  store.  From  1927  to  1929  grocery-chain  sales  increased  almost 
35  per  cent.  In  no  other  type  of  chain-store  business  has  there  been  a  sales 
volume  of  such  magnitude.  "In  a  number  of  our  largest  cities  chains  control 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  grocery  business."  This  spectacular  growth  has  be- 
come possible  through  greater  concentration  of  capital,  which  permits  more 
efficient  merchandising  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  scientific  management, 
has  tended  to  decrease  food  costs.  This  is  shown  in  an  excellent  study  made 
in  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Of  a  dollar's  outlay  by  the  consumer  47  cents  is  required  in  a  credit- 
delivery  store  to  cover  distribution  expense,  which  leaves  53  cents  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  the  wholesale  market.  Out  of  the  dollar  similarly  spent  in  a 
cash-carry  store,  only  42  cents  is  required  for  distribution  expense,  and  58 
cents  remains  to  purchase  goods  in  the  wholesale  market. 

This  study  also  showed  that  the  prevailing  size  of  the  individual  retail 
sale  determined  in  large  measure  the  proportion  of  the  consumer's  expendi- 
ture which  is  absorbed  by  the  distribution  process,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
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expensive  conveniences  is  the  additional  service  required  from  the  retailer 
by  the  repeated  individual  sales  of  small  quantities  of  goods. 

Two  recent  studies  have  shown  that  there  are  no  significant  differences 
between  chain-store  prices  and  independent  store  prices  for  50  specified, 
nationally  advertised,  trade-marked,  packaged  goods,  and  that  under  the 
strong  economic  spur  of  appreciable  savings  offered  to  them,  housewives 
do  plan  their  buying  ahead  and  purchase  goods  in  larger  volume. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  main  causes  of  continued  high  food  costs? 
Some  have  been  already  indicated — the  increasing  number  of  people  living 
in  smaller  apartments  in  large  cities,  where  storage  space  is  at  a  minimum, 
necessitating  repeated  buying  in  smaller  quantities.  With  the  size  of  urban 
apartments  shrinking,  there  is  little  hope  that  individual  food  purchases  can 
greatly  increase  in  quantity:  therefore,  decreased  food  costs  will  come  rather 
from  better  household  practices  in  careful  buying,  preparing,  and  serving, 
and  the  elimination  of  food  waste  in  the  home. 

Changes  in  household  practice  have  made  for  higher  food  costs,  in  large 
part  to  economize  effort  in  the  household;  how  far  this  involves  increases 
in  final  cost  cannot  be  calculated,  since  no  accounting  for  the  cost  of  the 
housewife's  labor  is  possible.  To  an  increasing  extent  the  family  obtains  on 
a  commercial  basis  the  services  that  would  otherwise  be  contributed  by 
the  housewife  on  a  noncommercial  basis.  The  mammoth  growth  of  the 
mayonnaise  industry  within  the  last  decade,  as  well  as  the  canned  and 
packaged  goods  whose  name  is  legion,  are  cases  in  point. 

When  decreased  money  income  makes  economies  in  expenditures  im- 
perative, the  housewife  who  still  contributes  her  full-time  services  at  home 
will  probably  effect  greatest  saving  if  she  turns  her  attention  to  the  best 
utilization  of  expenditures  for  food.  In  the  majority  of  moderate-income 
families  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  in  the  budget  is  that  for  food;  and, 
moreover,  by  preparing  food  in  the  home  by  her  own  labor,  she  saves  the 
service  cost  that  is  included  in  the  cost  of  ready-prepared  products. 

6.  The  Contribution  of  the  Wage-Earning  Woman 
to  Family  Support  6 

Some  of  the  data  collected  on  women's  share  in  family  support  suggest 
that  sons  do  not  assume  equal  responsibility  with  daughters  toward  the 
parental  home.  Whether  this  is  because  daughters  assume  responsibilities 
more  willingly  than  do  sons  toward  dependents  to  which  the  younger  gen- 

6  Peterson,  Agnes  L.,  "What  the  Wage-Earning  Woman  Contributes  to  Family  Sup- 
port," The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CXLIII, 
(May,  1929),  pp.  85-93  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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eration  falls  heir,  or  whether  it  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  no  choice,  the 
daughters  being  at  home  and  the  sons  not,  cannot  be  said. 

It  may  be  considered  common  knowledge  that  sons  do  not  forego  mar- 
riage and  careers,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  daughters  remain  at  home 
because  of  the  needs  of  parents  or  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  From  the 
Women's  Bureau  report  on  Manchester,  N.  H.,  it  is  possible  to  compare 
the  contributions  of  sons  and  of  daughters.  This  is  done  in  the  following  table. 

Contributions  of  Sons  and  of  Daughters,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Daughters 

Sons 

Total  number  reporting    

307 

289 

Contributing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  earnings: 
Number     

232 
75-6 

184 
59-9 

76.8 
66.2 
5i.3 
46.3 
64.0 
66.7 
100.0 

176 
60.9 

Per  cent    

Contributing  all  their  earnings: 

Number     

Per    cent    

Per  cent  contributing  all  their  earning,  by  age  group: 

16  and  under   18   years    

18   and  under  20   years    

20  and  under  25   years    

25  and  under   30   years    

30  and  under   40  years    

40  and  under  50   years    

34-6 

59-4 
38.9 
25.6 
13.2 
13.6 
50.0 

Data  combined  from  studies  of  the  share  of  women  in  family  support 
show  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  women  contributed  to  the  family  all  their 
earnings.  The  bulletin  in  which  these  figures  appear  and  a  study  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  pertaining  to  the  marital  status  of  breadwinning  women 
are  two  outstanding  contributions  to  the  material  on  the  subject  of  women's 
responsibilities  and  can  not  be  overlooked  in  an  article  that  relates  to  this 
subject.  A  grand  total  of  22  studies  between  1888  and  1923,  including  61,- 
679  women  who  reported  on  their  contributions  to  family  support,  yields 
the  following  details: 

Women  Who  Contributed  to  Families 


No. 

Per  Cent 

All  earnings    

Part  earnings 

None    

32,795 

23,155 

5,729 

53-2 

37.5 

9-3 

Total      

61,679 

100.0 

Of  31,481  women  in  four  cities  reporting  for  the  census  of  1920  the  num- 
ber of  breadwinners  in  the  family,  27.1  per  cent  stated  that  the  breadwin- 
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ners  were  women  only,  21  per  cent  reporting  themselves  as  sole  contributor. 
Correlating  these  figures  with  the  marital  condition  of  the  women,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  82.8  per  cent  of  these  widowed  or  divorced  should  have 
been  without  male  assistance  in  the  support  of  the  family,  but  that  11.2 
per  cent  of  the  women  reported  as  married  and  20.8  per  cent  of  the  single 
women  also  had  no  male  help  is  remarkable.  The  married  women  thus 
burdened  were  those  deserted  or  having  husbands  incapacitated  or  idle. 
The  single  women  would  appear  to  illustrate  the  thesis  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  daughters  and  sisters,  since  one  in  five  were  with- 
out the  assistance  of  father  or  brothers  and  one  in  eleven  were  the  sole 
breadwinners  in  their  families. 

Extremely  important  factors  in  the  consideration  of  the  woman  wage 
earner  are  those  of  the  number  of  children  involved  and  of  whether  the 
mother  worked  at  home  or  outside  the  home.  Almost  two-fifths  of  the 
women  who  worked  outside  the  home  had  children  under  five  years  of 
age. 

Ordinarily,  women  with  total  dependents  form  no  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  total,  the  more  common  condition  being  one  of  joint  contribu- 
tion, but  there  are,  nevertheless,  large  numbers  of  such  women.  In  a  study 
of  the  type  of  dependents  of  some  1,800  women,  made  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  in  1919,  one  in  three  of  the  751  single  women  reported  the  mother 
to  be  dependent,  and  one  in  seven  of  the  490  married  women  reported  a 
dependent  husband. 

In  many  instances,  the  efforts  of  women  to  provide  for  the  family  are 
far  more  heroic  than  are  some  of  the  things  officially  recognized  as  heroism. 
Because  of  love  of  family  and  good  citizenship,  many  women  must  shoul- 
der economic  burdens  caused  by  conditions  that  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist. 

7.  Working  Mothers  7 

The  whole  discussion  about  working  mothers  is  in  fact  heavily  weighted 
with  sentimentality.  The  opponents  of  the  working  mother  invariably 
assume  that  mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  with  their  children.  Yet  we  all  know  that  the  very  laws  of  the  country 
make  this  impossible,  and  that  all  children  are  legally  compelled  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  school— a  period  that  already  very  closely 
corresponds  with  the  mother's  working  hours  and  that  might  by  slight 
social  readjustments  be  made  to  correspond  exactly.  It  is  true  that  this 
leaves  Saturdays  and  the  children's  summer  holidays  unaccounted  for.  But 

7  Parsons,  Alice  Beal,  "How  Changing  Conditions  Change  Mothers,"  Progressive  Ed- 
ucation, Vol.  Ill,  No.  4  (Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1926),  p.  298.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  recently  secured  Saturday  half-holiday  in  summer  is  yearly  being 
extended  backward  and  forward.  It  is  probable  that  a  little  combined  social 
pressure  will  soon  make  it  a  year-round  custom.  The  public  school  chil- 
dren's holidays  last  only  a  trifle  over  two  months.  I  believe  that  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  evolve  some  community  scheme  for  outdoor  care  of  the  children 
during  the  usual  school  hours  at  this  time,  than  it  is  to  endure  the  social 
and  psychological  maladjustments  that  spring  from  keeping  woman  in  the 
house  throughout  the  year  in  order  to  have  her  there  these  two  months. 
In  case  the  social  solution  does  not  appeal  to  a  given  mother,  there  are 
many  individual  ones.  Certain  industries,  to  take  only  one  example,  find 
work  slack  during  the  summer.  They  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  a 
two  months'  leave  of  absence  to  those  working  mothers  who  are  unable  to 
make  other  arrangements  for  their  children's  holidays. 

8.  Working  Mothers  and  Their  Children  8 

As  late  as  1922  the  young  matron  who  held  a  job  explained  rather  often 
in  her  circle  of  friends  that  John  really  did  not  want  her  to  work.  She 
worked  because  she  loved  it  so  or  because  she  was  bored  with  bridge  or 
housekeeping,  depending  on  her  economic  status;  or  she  wanted  to  buy 
some  new  furniture  or  an  automobile. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  steady  decline  in  this  explanatory,  almost 
apologetic  attitude,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  working  mother.  If  her 
children  are  moderately  well-nourished  and  physically  fit,  or  reasonably  ad- 
vanced in  school,  and  do  not  offend  friends  and  neighbors  by  their  be- 
havior, she  is  free  to  work  without  having  it  assumed  forthwith  that  her 
husband  cannot  support  his  family  or  that  she  is  an  inhuman  person  who 
does  not  love  her  children.  Can  it  be  possible  that  that  greatest  of  bugbears — 
"What  will  people  think?" — is  retiring  from  yet  another  field  of  woman's 
life? 

The  possibility  that  there  is  such  a  trend  was  suggested  to  me  recently 
when  I  had  occasion  to  review  the  rather  meager  literature  on  the  effect 
upon  the  children  of  the  mother's  employment  outside  the  home.  Thus,  in 
Breckinridge  and  Abbott's  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home,  written  in 
191 2,  the  authors  assume  that  the  working  mother  is  a  factor  of  importance 
in  child  delinquency.  Gwendolyn  Hughes,  in  Mothers  in  Industry,  a  study 
based  on  data  collected  in  1918-19,  was  less  certain  that  the  children  always 
suffer  ill-effects.  In  1925  some  of  the  writers  responsible  for  sections  in  A 
Legacy  to  Wage-Earning  Women  (Brattleboro,  Vermont),  went  even  fur- 

8  Herring,  Harriet  L.,  "Working  Mothers  and  Their  Children,"  The  Family,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  7  (November,  1928),  pp.  234-236.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ther  than  Dr.  Hughes;  while  in  1926,  V.  M.  Collier  in  collecting  the  ma- 
terial for  her  book  Marriage  and  Careers,  frequently  found  such  new- 
fashioned  mothers  to  be  positively  advantageous  to  their  children. 

But,  besides  the  testimony  of  these  writers  and  students  who  probably 
reflect  the  more  recent  thought  on  the  problem,  I  had  even  more  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  a  change  in  attitude.  In  making  preparations  for  a  study 
of  working  mothers  and  their  children  I  tried  to  learn  something  of  the  pit- 
falls that  would  lie  in  my  way  and  to  work  out  a  preliminary  technique  by 
making  an  informal  little  survey  of  100  working  mothers  through  friends 
and  acquaintances.  They  described  cases  which  they  knew  intimately  enough 
to  tell  how  long  the  mother  had  worked,  the  age  and  care  of  the  children, 
something  of  their  health,  behavior,  and  school  standing,  and  general  home 
conditions.  Upon  such  facts  as  these,  neighbors  form  an  opinion  as  to  how 
the  arrangement  is  affecting  the  children. 

Of  the  100  cases  described,  there  were  15  in  which  the  persons  reporting 
considered  that  the  children  suffered  from  the  mothers'  working.  In  6  of 
these  15  they  reported  that  her  work  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
family.  There  were  only  5  or  6  cases  where  the  mother  seems  to  have  been 
generally  criticized  in  her  community  for  working.  In  at  least  3  of  these 
the  reporter  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  bad  conditions  which  caused  the 
criticism  would  have  existed  even  if  she  had  not  been  working — that  it  was 
poor  management  rather  than  her  employment  which  caused  the  confusion 
and  bad  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  4  or  5  cases  in  which  the 
reporter  considered  that  the  mother's  employment  was  a  distinct  advantage. 
There  were  twice  as  many  where  her  earnings  made  conditions  so  much 
better  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  that  the  balance  was  rather  in 
favor  of  her  employment. 

These  friends  of  working  mothers  were  asked  to  describe  the  children 
and  the  home  on  certain  points  as  being  good,  average,  or  poor.  The  re- 
sponses were  as  follows: 


Description  of  Children  and  Home 


Good 

Average 

Poor 

Too  Young 

Unknown 

Total 

Health     

74 
49 
56 
55 

19 

22 

27 
28 

6 

7 

9 

15 

0 

18 

2 

0 

I 

4 
6 

2 

IOO 

School  standing    

100 

Behavior    

General  home  conditions    .  .  . 

IOO 
IOO 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  on  health  and  behavior  there  were  so  few  in 
the  "poor"  column. 

The  care  of  the  children  is  of  course  a  point  of  practical  importance  to 
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the  mother  and  very  effective  in  determining  the  opinion  of  neighbors  and 
friends.  The  following  table  presents  the  findings  on  this  point: 

Present  Care  of  Children 
(Case  classified  according  to  age  o£  youngest  child) 


Age  Group 

Adult 
Relative 

An  Older 
Child 

Children 

Look  After 

Selves 

Servant 
(Usually 
Negro) 

Miscellane- 
ous ways 

Total 

Under    6    years 

6-14   years    

Over   14  years    .  . 

6 

16 

6 

28 

1 
8 

1 

10 

0 

7 
16 

23 

17 
9 
1 

27 

7 
3 

2 

12 

31 

43 
26 

100 

Perhaps  these  neighbors  do  not  know  the  family  well  enough  to  say 
whether  the  mother's  work  was  necessary  for  the  family  support  or  whether 
each  child  was  in  his  proper  grade  in  school — that  is,  well  enough  to  give 
tabulatable  data  about  them.  But  they  do  know  one  thing.  They  know  what 
they  think  of  the  individual  case.  From  the  ensemble  of  apparent  family 
plenty  or  need,  of  adequacy  of  child  care  or  neglect,  of  wise  or  poor  man- 
agement, of  harmony  or  disorganization,  they  and  the  other  neighbors  have 
formed  an  opinion.  They  may  approve  or  disapprove  on  very  incomplete 
information.  But  no  matter  how  sketchy  or  fancied  or  prejudiced  its 
foundation,  the  opinion  is  a  fact  of  prime  importance.  It  was  powerful  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  when  it  helped  to  prevent  mothers  from  sharing  in 
the  tremendous  emancipation  of  women.  If  it  is  making  a  complete  or  even 
partial  face-about,  its  significance  is  apparent.  For  some  women  it  is  a  sort 
of  pragmatic  sanction  approving  their  action  when  they  have  dared  and 
succeeded.  For  many,  with  less  pioneering  spirit,  it  offers  an  opportunity 
which  they  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  make  for  themselves.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  study  the  family,  particularly  the  new  economic  status  of 
the  mother  and  its  effect,  will  do  well  at  least  to  bear  this  new  factor  in  mind. 


9.  A  Study  of  100  Married  Working  Women  9 

Why  do  married  women  desire  to  work?  Is  it  because  of  the  development 
of  a  genuine  creative  attitude  on  their  part,  or  is  it  only  because  of  an  eco- 
nomic necessity,  which,  once  eliminated,  will  cause  the  creative  attitude  to 
disappear?  This  question  was  investigated,  in  an  illuminating  manner,  by 
a  study  of  a  hundred  women,  wives,  mothers,  home-makers,  and  professional 
workers,  undertaken  by  Virginia  MacMakin  Collier  for  The  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Information. 


9  Calverton,  V.  F.,  "Careers  for  Women — A  Survey  of  Results,"  Current  History,  Vol. 
XXIX,  No.  4  (January,  1929),  pp.  633-638  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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What  is  at  once  arresting  about  this  analysis  is  the  clear  and  striking 
fact  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  these  women  are  actuated  by  financial  neces- 
sity only.  Another  fact  of  importance  is  practically  one-half  of  these  women 
are  actuated  primarily  by  a  need  for  an  additional  outlet.  Still  another  ob- 
servation which  Miss  Collier  made  in  the  process  of  her  study  was  that 
by  far  the  larger"  part  of  these  women,  despite  their  work,  are  not  less 
domestic  and  home-loving  than  the  average  married  women  who  devote  their 
entire  lives  to  the  tasks  of  the  home.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  women 
claimed  that  their  work  aidecf  rather  than  hindered  the  felicity  of  their 
home  life  and  the  well-being  of  their  families.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
when  married  women  work  their  marriages  tend  to  become  childless,  and 
while  this  tendency  is  undoubtedly  marked,  the  statistics  of  this  study  bore 
out  the  fact  that  it  does  not  by  any  necessity  invariably  or  even  decisively 
prevail.  Of  the  women  in  this  group,  37  had  1  child,  35  had  2,  19  had  3, 
8  had  4,  and  1  had  6.  Also,  29  of  them  had  children  under  3  years  of  age, 

19  of  them  had  children  between  3  and  5  years,  32  between  5  and  10,  and 

20  had  children  over  10  years  of  age.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  women  worked 
before  their  children  entered  school,  and  two-thirds  of  the  women  with 
young  children  at  home  were  working  at  full-time  jobs.  It  is  interesting  to 
record  that  86  of  the  husbands  were  discovered  to  be  in  active  sympathy 
with  their  wives,  and  56  had  given  their  active  cooperation. 

While  these  new  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  new  woman  is  now 
immersed  have  not  destroyed  the  home,  as  we  have  seen  from  certain 
investigations  that  have  been  made  in  reference  to  this  probability,  the  home 
had  already  begun  to  disintegrate  before  these  new  developments  in  the 
life  of  the  modern  middle-class  woman  had  actually  accumulated  to  any 
appreciable  point,  and  what  has  resulted  actually  has  been  the  purging  of 
the  home  of  many  of  the  evils  which  had  been  associated  with  it.  To  the 
ultra-conservative,  of  course,  this  purging  may  seem  equivalent  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  home,  but  to  the  progressive-minded  it  only  marks  a  change 
in  its  form  and  function. 

10.  "Man  at  the  Fireside"  10 

It  seems  both  impossible  and  undesirable  for  women  to  continue  to  be 
both  homemakers  and  breadwinners  over  any  long  period  of  time.  Both 
their  homes  and  their  jobs  suffer.  Yet,  under  present  conditions,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  for  men  to  fulfill  their  traditional  roles. 
Women  will  work  for  less,  and,  therefore,  are  getting  the  jobs  that  are 
available.  That  this  trend  is  cutting  down  purchasing  power  and  intensify- 

10  Anonymous,  "Man  at  the  Fireside,"  Harpers,  No.  996  (May,  1933),  pp.  756-758. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ing  our  economic  collapse,  does  not,  apparently,  make  enough  difference 
to  employers  to  convince  them  that  they  should  employ  men  at  men's 
wages. 

In  very  many  homes,  as  I  have  observed,  the  problem  is  being  met  by  a 
complete  transposition  of  roles  between  husband  and  wife.  While  the 
wife  earns  the  living,  the  man  ponders  the  problems  of  budgets,  meals,  and 
outgoing  laundry. 

I  heard  of  one  woman  recently  who  gave  up  her  job  when  she  married, 
expecting  to  be  a  homemaker  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  When  her  husband 
lost  his  job  last  year  she  went  to  his  office,  applied  for  his  job,  and  got  it 
— at  half  the  salary.  She  asked  why  her  husband  had  not  been  kept  on  the 
lower  rate  and  was  told  that  the  organization  would  not  offer  a  man  such 
a  salary.  So  she  took  the  job,  and  her  husband  took  over  the  household. 

Their  situation  was  much  like  the  one  in  our  own  home.  For  we  found 
ultimately  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  an  industrial  and  economic  world 
with  a  medieval  code  of  ethics.  It  was  impossible  and  morale-breaking  to 
attempt  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  in  which  we  had  been  nurtured.  We  had 
an  income,  meager  to  be  sure,  but  sufficient.  There  was  no  genuine  financial 
problem.  There  was  only  the  problem  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  psycho- 
logical situation.  So  I  agreed  to  take  over  the  financial  burden  with  the  zest 
and  interest  of  a  full-time,  pants-wearing  breadwinner,  and  my  husband 
agreed  to  take  over  the  household  duties  with  an  equal  measure  of  pride. 
It  has  not  been  easy.  It  is  galling  to  me  to  have  friends  ask  after  him  as 
though  he  was  incapacitated  or  "a  case."  It  is  galling  to  him,  at  times,  to 
have  to  remind  me  that  the  milkman  will  be  around  with  his  bill  and  the 
allowance  is  all  used  up. 

But  those  are  minor  irritations  which,  with  a  modicum  of  humor,  we 
can  see  beyond.  Knowing  that  so  many  others  are  faced  with  the  same 
plight,  conscious  that  in  the  economic  world  as  it  is  to-day  there  will  prob- 
ably be  more  as  time  goes  on,  we  meet  the  problem  with  something  of  the 
zest  of  social  pioneers.  We  feel  that  the  time  may  very  possibly  come  when 
the  situation  will  be  so  general  that  boys  and  girls  will  be  trained  together 
in  homemaking  classes  exactly  as  they  are  now  trained  together  in  com- 
mercial and  business  classes;  when  men  and  women  will  enter  marriage 
realizing  that  either  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  duties 
which  an  outworn  tradition  has  heretofore  labeled  as  definitely  masculine 
or  feminine. 

From  to-day's  perspective  such  a  situation  seems  fantastic  and  paradoxical. 
But  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  not  only  pleasant  but  desirable.  Many  years 
ago  Dr.  Charles  Steinmetz  predicted  that  through  the  development  of 
electricity  no  person  would  have  to  work  more  than  800  hours  a  year.  The 
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technocrats  have  now  cut  that  figure  down  to  660  hours  a  year.  Earning 
a  living  is  certainly  going  to  become  less  of  a  burden  as  our  economic 
processes  are  perfected,  and  homemaking  with  its  correlative  problems  of 
leisure  is  going  to  become  much  more  important.  It  seems  to  me  quite  pos- 
sible that  as  the  problem  of  breadwinning  diminishes,  the  prestige  formerly 
attached  to  it  will  disappear,  and  correspondingly  the  stigma  attached  to  the 
periodically  jobless  person  will  also  be  removed. 

Men  and  women  may  then  work  at  the  tasks  which  confront  them, 
whether  they  are  in  the  home  or  in  business,  interchanging  their  roles  as 
the  need  arises,  without  suffering  the  acute  anguish  which  besets  them  to- 
day. Children  will  complicate  matters  then  as  they  do  now,  but  perhaps 
by  the  time  we  have  made  slaves  of  our  machines,  the  childbearing  woman 
will  not  be  a  liability  in  business  as  she  now  is.  Perhaps  organizations  in 
general  or  the  State  will  provide  maternity  pensions  or  follow  the  example 
of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  which  last  year  voted  to  allow 
maternity  leave  for  a  half  year  on  full  pay  or  a  full  year  on  half  pay  to  any 
woman  member  of  the  college  administrative  or  teaching  staff  who  is  ex- 
pecting a  child. 

For  our  own  part,  my  husband  and  I  watch  with  keen  interest  this  new 
social  development,  and  are  making  every  effort  to  meet  it  sanely  and 
without  hysteria.  While  we  have  ceased  to  regard  our  own  situation  as 
temporary  and  are  having  a  good  deal  of  fun  finding  new  values  in  our 
respective  new  jobs,  we,  nevertheless,  discover  ourselves  hoping  involuntarily 
that  our  positions  may  one  day  again  be  transposed. 

I  almost  lapsed  into  my  old  pre-depression  outlook  and  dreams  recently 
when  I  came  home  one  night  and  my  husband  announced  that  he  had 
found  work  at  last.  But  the  dereliction  was  short-lived.  He  had  gone  to  work 
on  a  part-time  job  paying  twenty  dollars  a  week — doing  publicity  work 
for  a  woman. 

"Just  egg  money,  darling,"  he  murmured. 

11.  The  Economic  Risk  of  the  Married  Woman11 

Not  only  does  part-time  employment  of  the  married  woman  offer  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  new  home  life,  it  lessens  or  destroys 
the  appalling  economic  risk  taken  by  every  woman  who  today  marries  and 
devotes  herself  to  the  traditional  role  of  wife.  There  is  no  security  in  do- 
mesticity. It  is  heart-breaking  to  see  the  middle-aged  woman,  trained  for 
nothing  except  the  duties  of  the  home,  venture  out  into  the  industrial 

II  Pruette,  Lorine,  "The  Married  Woman  and  the  Part-time  Job,"  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CXLIII  (May,  1929),  pp.  306- 
307.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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world.  Divorce,  death  or  loss  of  money  may  put  her  in  this  position,  where 
she  has  so  little  to  offer  organized  industry  and  so  much  to  suffer.  The 
married  woman  who  lets  herself  go  upon  the  easy  tide  of  domesticity  is 
offering  herself  as  a  victim  in  a  future  tragedy. 

If  she  does  not  encounter  economic  difficulties  in  middle  years,  she  has 
certainly  the  possibility  of  bitter  psychological  troubles.  A  recent  article  by 
an  economist  favoring  the  two-earner  family  system,  expresses  this  danger 
vividly. 

It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  of  American  tragedies,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
women,  that  the  wife  who  "slaved  and  saved"  in  the  earlier  years  of  mar- 
riage, without  means  or  leisure  to  look  well,  cultivate  her  mind  and  take 
care  of  herself  personally,  reaches  middle  life  and  sometimes  riches  despoiled 
of  capacity  to  enjoy  them,  and  only  too  often  also  despoiled  of  her  hus- 
band's emotional  interest.  She  is  a  crippled  veteran  of  the  one-earner  system, 
from  the  modern  woman's  point  of  view. 

An  equal  amount  of  "slaving"  as  an  economic  earner  would  have  pro- 
duced enough  income  in  early  years  to  provide  comfort,  even  luxury,  and 
would  have  kept  up  her  personal  standards  and  would  have  stimulated  her 
interests.  It  appears  to  be  the  truth  that  the  competent  woman  economic 
earner  keeps  up  high  personal  standards. 

The  couple  who  begin  a  married  career  on  a  well-adjusted  basis  of  mu- 
tual consideration  and  operate  a  two-earner  standard  find  themselves  skip- 
ping many  of  the  difficulties  of  early  married  life. 

One  does  not  wish  to  be  too  much  a  Cassandra  prophesying  woe,  but 
that  phrase  "crippled  veteran  of  the  one-earner  system"  becomes  even  more 
graphic  than  in  its  context,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  army  of  women,  with 
desperation  in  their  faces,  who  are  today  making  the  rounds  of  industry, 
offering  their  graying  hair  and  clumsy  hands,  and  hearing  the  repeated 
chant,  "too  old,  too  old." 


CHAPTER  IX 
EMOTIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 

This  and  the  next  two  chapters  are  inextricably  related.  They  deal 
with  those  factors  and  conditions  which  determine  the  tone  of  family 
life  and  which  make  or  break  the  happy  development  of  personality. 

The  first  two  selections  are  a  challenge  to  teachers  and  parents  who 
so  largely  influence  the  emotional  growth  of  children.  These  readings 
warn  against  tradition  worship  and  the  too  common  tendency  for 
parents  to  go  to  extremes  in  compensating  for  the  flaws  in  their  own 
up-bringing,  by  suppression  of  the  child's  legitimate  impulses  or  by 
allowing  him  unlimited  and  unguided  freedom. 

The  third  and  fourth  readings  present  some  unfortunate  phases  of 
family  life  where  parental  conflict  and  inadequacies  block  healthy  emo- 
tional development. 

The  remaining  selections,  especially  the  last  two,  consider  the  brighter 
side  of  personality  growth.  In  selection  five  the  reader  is  given  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  emotional  tendencies  in  the  young  child.  These  can  easily 
take  unpleasant  ways  of  expression,  especially  when  a  second  child  comes 
to  the  family  where  parents  have  neglected  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
first  child.  The  material  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  readings  discusses  one 
of  the  commonest  weaknesses  to  be  found  in  parenthood — the  projection 
of  compensatory  wishes  and  ambitions  upon  the  young.  In  the  last  two 
selections  will  be  found  abbreviated  descriptions  of  the  maturing  boy 
and  girl  as  they  alternate  between  mother  and  father  in  the  normal 
attachment  of  affection  at  various  age  levels. 

i.  The  Development  of  the  Emotional  Life  1 

One  may  say  that  the  parents  are  the  natural  educators  of  the  child's 
emotional  life,  and  that  the  teacher  is  the  educator  appointed  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  systematic  training  of  the  child's  understanding  and 
intelligence.  Since,  however,  these  two  spheres  cannot  in  practice  be  sepa- 
rated, at  the  school  age  recognition  of  this  fact  has  little  pedagogic  sig- 
nificance unless  the  parents  realize  their  task  and  if  possible  prepare  them- 

1  Rank,  Otto,  "The  Development  of  the  Emotional  Life,"  Proceedings  of  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  II  (1932),  pp.  120-121;  126-127.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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selves  better  for  it.  For  the  school,  in  its  centuries  of  development,  from 
the  Rabbinical  temple  school  to  our  modern  school,  has  grown  up  as  a 
firmly  knit  system  with  conscious  aims.  The  emotional  training  of  the 
will,*  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  left  to  the  parents'  own  arbitrary  judg- 
ment, always,  however,  supported  and  guided  by  religious  tradition.  This 
religious  influence  reached  its  climax  in  the  entrance  of  the  church  into  the 
field  of  education,  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  system  as  definite  and 
purposeful  as  that  of  state  education.  The  critical  phase  in  which  educa- 
tion finds  itself  at  present  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  religious 
training  of  the  will  is  being  superseded  by  psychological  training,  which,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  scientific  in  nature,  is  striving  for  as  conscious  and  purpose- 
ful a  system  in  the  sphere  of  the  home  training  of  the  impulses  as  the 
school  has  developed  in  the  training  of  the  intellect.  Although  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  school  this  can  only  be  welcomed  as  an  advance — since 
the  school  certainly  cannot  but  gain  if  the  child  has  gone  through  a  period  of 
systematic  "discipline"  of  the  impulse  life  before  entering  the  real  period 
of  learning — yet  the  new  movement  has  given  rise  to  new  competitions  and 
disputes  between  school,  home,  and  above  all  the  church,  which  it  will  take 
time  to  settle. 

In  former  days  the  handling  of  the  emotional  life  in  education  was  rela- 
tively simple:  one  met  the  child's  emotions  with  one's  own  feelings — that 
is,  emotionally — without  concerning  oneself  about  the  origin  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  feeling,  and  without  always  inquiring  into  its  purpose  and 
aim.  This  primitive  method  has  succeeded  fairly  well  these  thousands  of 
years,  because  as  a  general  rule,  feeling  reacts  best  to,  and  is  best  influenced 
by,  feeling.  The  efforts  to  influence  the  child's  emotional  development  in- 
telligently and  not  temperamentally  demands  of  the  educator  not  only  that 
he  control  his  own  emotions,  but  that  he  be  able  to  perform  the  impossible 
and  measure  out  his  emotions  in  doses.  This  homeopathic  dosing  is  not  only 
impossible  and  foreign  to  the  very  nature  of  emotion  but  even  if  it  could 
be  accomplished,  it  would  influence  the  child's  emotional  life  unfavorably. 
Parents  and  educators,  however,  usually  give  free  rein  to  their  emotional 
expressions  toward  the  child  and  this,  in  and  for  itself,  would  serve  the 
purpose  not  only  of  unburdening  them,  but  also  of  developing  the  child's 
emotional  life,  if  an  equal  freedom  of  expression  were  allowed  the  child. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case,  and  this  suppression  of  the  emotions 
compels  the  child  to  seek  other  means  of  expression,  which  are  considered 
by  adults  as  childish  naughtiness  or  faults,  since  their  real  source,  the  emo- 
tional life  itself,  is  not  understood.  Children  thus  brought  up  will,  when 

*  Editorial  Note:  Such  references  to  the  "will,"  seemingly  as  a  separable,  trainable 
entity,  are  not  acceptable  to  many  present-day  psychologists. 
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adult,  either  continue  to  suppress  their  emotions  and  for  that  reason  re- 
fuse to  tolerate  any  expression  of  emotion  in  their  children,  much  less 
arouse  it;  or  as  a  reaction  to  this  suppression  in  childhood,  their  own  emo- 
tional outbursts  will  later  exceed  all  bounds,  but  they  will  allow  no  direct 
emotional  reaction  in  their  children  in  return. 

Let  the  adult's  emotional  life  be  what  it  will,  his  task  as  educator  would 
be  to  accept  the  child's  emotional  life  as  it  develops  from  the  child's  own 
nature  and  as  a  reaction  to  the  emotional  life  of  his  elders.  Certainly  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  child's  emotional  life  should  be  completely  free  from 
control,  but  its  true  nature  should  be  respected.  The  child  cannot  express 
affects  of  a  definite  kind  and  a  definite  quantity  at  definite  times  just  to 
please  its  parents  or  educators,  and  these  latter  should  know  from  their 
own  experience  how  unreasonable  such  a  demand  would  be. 

2.  Tradition  or  Science  in  Parental  Methods  2 
Compensatory  Dominance  in  Parents 

While  the  too  dependent  parent  may  produce  too  dependent  children, 
it  is  the  parent  who  has  failed  to  reach  the  goal  of  proper  self-evaluation 
who  produces  the  most  disastrous  results.  He  may  try  to  compensate  for  his 
own  poor  opinion  of  himself  by  demanding  inordinately  brilliant  results 
from  his  children.  Being  a  little  unsure  of  himself,  he  may  resent  any  pos- 
sible sign  of  lack  of  respect  on  the  part  of  his  children  and  he  may,  there- 
fore, insist  on  instant,  autocratic  obedience,  even  in  the  most  trifling  and 
arbitrary  matters.  Being  convinced  that  he  was  given  the  wrong  type  of 
training  as  he  grew  up,  he  may  reverse  every  method  that  was  used  by  his 
parents,  not  because  of  the  needs  of  his  children,  but  because  of  his  own 
estimation  of  the  effects  that  these  methods  had  on  him  as  a  youth.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  be  convinced  that  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  by 
his  father  was  exactly  right  and  that  his  own  difficulties  have  been  due  to 
the  faults  of  the  world,  and  he  may,  therefore,  insist  upon  using  methods 
used  in  his  childhood,  regardless  of  their  adaptability  either  to  his  children 
or  to  the  conditions  under  which  his  children  are  growing  up. 

Inadequacy  of  Traditional  Methods 

It  is  this  empirical  application  of  methods  in  parent-child  relations,  based 
neither  on  the  needs  of  the  child  nor  on  the  requirements  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  child  is  living,  that  is  a  constant  source  of  difficulty  in 
mental-hygiene  treatment.  It  presents  several  interesting  problems.  There 

2  Preston,  George  H.,  "Mental  Hygiene  Factors  in  Parenthood  and  Parental  Relation- 
ships," Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4  (October,  1928),  pp.  758-759.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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is  a  very  large  traditional  factor  involved,  a  factor  that  seems  to  be  passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  a  sort  of  family  inheritance.  Parents 
practice  on  their  children  a  type  of  mental  hygiene  that  is  influenced  by  the 
type  of  training  which  their  parents  practiced  upon  them.  The  relations  that 
existed  between  the  grandparents  and  the  parents  color  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  parents  and  their  children  much  more  than  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children.  It  is  this  continuous  chain  of  reactions — grandparents 
upon  parents,  parents  upon  children — that  must  be  broken  if  actual  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  preventive  mental  hygiene. 

The  chief  element  in  this  chain  is  the  empirical  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  methods,  not  because  of  their  adequacy  in  the  present,  but  because  of 
their  success  or  failure  in  the  past.  This  is  closely  associated  with  our  general 
lack  of  objectivity  in  thinking  about  human  behavior.  In  the  fields  of  the 
natural  sciences,  we  have  been  able  to  break  away  from  the  feeling  that  ideas 
are  correct  because  they  were  assumed  to  be  correct  in  the  past.  In  medicine 
we  have  broken  away  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  any  idea  that  was  ac- 
cepted a  generation  ago  is  now  looked  upon  with  suspicion  simply  because 
of  its  age.  In  psychology,  in  several  directions,  we  have  thrown  over  ideas 
that  have  been  standard  for  long  periods  and  have  branched  out  in  new 
directions.  In  the  actual  lay  practice  of  parental  relations,  we  still  look  back- 
ward to  the  good  old  days  and  feel  that  if  we  could  only  go  back  to  the 
methods  that  are  said  to  have  worked  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  world 
would  be  a  much  better  and  much  happier  place  in  which  to  live. 


3.  Thwarted  Emotions,  Parental  Conflict,  and  the 
Child's  Affection  3 

No  child  confines  his  entire  affection  to  one  parent,  however  apparently 
unattractive  may  be  the  other.  The  most  disagreeable  parent  always  appears 
the  most  powerful  and  for  this  reason  becomes  feared  and  admired  by  the 
child  who  seeks  to  imitate  this  means  of  gaining  the  same  attention.  The 
father,  living  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  actual  enmity  with  his  wife, 
will  often  in  order  to  annoy  her,  definitely  try  to  gain  the  affection  of  his 
children,  to  turn  them  from  her,  or  in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  his 
own  thwarted  affections.  In  order  to  show  his  hostility  to  his  wife,  he  may 
encourage  the  children  to  disobey  her,  go  against  her  wishes,  show  them  that 
her  ideals  are  unnecessary  or  absurd,  and  that  his  own  standards  provide 
more  pleasure  and  less  sacrifice.  Thus  the  conflict  is  fostered  and  the  love 
of  the  child  and  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  ideals  is  torn  into  many 

3  Chadwick,  Mary,  "Six  Months'  Experiment  at  a  Nursery  School,"  The  Psychoanalytic 
Review,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1  (January,  1928),  pp.  34-35.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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shreds.  The  oedipus  situation  becomes  acute.  The  father,  it  is  true,  strives  to 
thwart  the  son's  love  of  the  mother,  not  because  of  his  love  for  his  wife, 
but  because  of  his  hatred  of  her,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  child.  He  may  put 
the  child  in  place  of  the  wife  and  in  this  case  increase  the  little  boy's 
feminine  identification  and  later  tendency  to  homosexuality,  which  we 
frequently  see  in  these  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  the  mother  dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  may 
turn  to  the  small  daughter  and  find  in  the  child  a  love-object  of  the  same 
sex  and  yet  at  the  same  time  foster  in  this  child  the  masculine  trends,  in 
order  to  find  consolation  from  the  unsatisfactory  husband.  The  little  girl 
will  be  in  the  same  predicament  of  choosing  between  her  parents.  She  may 
definitely  leave  one  and  cling  to  the  other,  form  her  ideal  from  the  mother's 
precepts  and  prohibitions  or  from  the  father's  standards,  becoming  either 
homosexual  or  heterosexual  in  tendency  in  consequence. 

Dr.  Ernest  Jones,  in  an  admirable  paper  on  "The  Origin  and  Structure 
of  the  Super-Ego,"  points  out  that  "a  necessary  condition  for  the  process  of 
incorporation  (of  the  super-ego),  is  that  the  object  incorporated  must  have 
thwarted  the  love  impulses  of  the  subject."  Therefore  the  thwarting  by  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex  leaves  the  child  the  way  of  identification  only  to  re- 
gain the  object  without  guilt,  that  is  heterosexuality,  but  if  the  thwarting  is 
from  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex,  it  throws  the  child  back  upon  the  parent 
of  the  same  sex  for  affection,  and  still  leads  to  identification  with  the  thwart- 
ing parent,  which  means  homosexuality. 

In  these  cases  when  both  parents  are  at  the  same  time  thwarting  some 
manifestations  of  impulses  and  stimulating  others,  when  one  parent  mocks 
and  derides  the  ideals  expressly  set  up  by  the  other,  the  child's  love  of 
parents  must  suffer  grave  injury.  The  deciding  factor  for  the  final  result 
may  possibly  rest  upon  the  fundamental  bias  toward  a  masculine  or 
feminine  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  child,  the  impulse  to  desire  one 
parent  rather  than  the  other  as  a  love-object,  or  the  wish  to  identify  with 
one  more  than  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earlier 
occurrence  in  the  child's  character  structure.  When  the  factors  are  not 
definitely  weighed  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  the  conflict  is  probably  still 
more  acute,  definite  dissociation  may  occur  or  even  varying  and  alternating 
identifications,  with  the  formation  and  reformation  of  ideals  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  love-objects  that  rapidly  follow  one  another.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  be  the  most  disastrous  of  all  for  the  developing  character  forma- 
tion of  the  child,  since  it  is  derived  from  an  unresolved  conflict  between 
the  love  of  both  parents,  and  the  impossibility  of  incorporating  the  oppos- 
ing ideals  and  yet  the  vigorous  attempt  to  do  so  because  of  the  existing  love 
of  both  parents  at  the  same  time. 
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4.  Inadequate  Affection  as  a  Factor  in  Emotional  Instability  4 

The  Psychoanalyst's  Description  (abbreviated)  of  Two  Cases 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  woman  of  about  forty,  suffering  from  fear 
states.  Symptoms  have  been  growing  gradually  worse  for  ten  years.  At  the 
time  of  beginning  analysis  she  was  unable  to  walk  on  the  street  alone,  and 
suffered  great  anxiety  even  when  accompanied.  She  was  also  unable  to 
remain  in  a  house  alone — at  the  same  time  she  felt  suffocated  when  in  a 
room  with  anyone  else,  and  must  have  at  least  one  window  open,  no  matter 
what  the  temperature.  The  symptoms  had  their  immediate  origin  in  her 
relation  to  her  husband,  beginning  soon  after  marriage  at  about  the  time 
when  she  first  became  aware  that  her  husband  was  deceiving  her  in  various 
ways,  and  that  their  financial  situation  was  not  only  precarious  but  of 
questionable  character.  However,  neurotic  traits  existed  long  before  mar- 
riage. She  had  always  been  a  very  timid  person,  with  little  self-confidence. 
She  recalls  no  feeling  of  pleasure  in  her  mother's  company,  but  rather  a 
feeling  of  safety.  She  was  an  unusually  obedient  child,  and  for  that  reason 
was  no  trouble  to  her  mother  in  this  close  association. 

The  emotional  setting  which  seems  to  have  created  this  type  of  reaction 
is  as  follows:  She  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children,  the  seventh  being  born 
only  nine  months  after  her  birth.  Her  mother  was  a  reserved,  undemon- 
strative woman,  not  given  to  any  spontaneous  expression  of  affection.  The 
words  the  patient  most  frequently  uses  to  describe  her  mother  are  "just" 
and  "calm."  She  never  lost  her  temper;  she  never  punished  in  anger,  her 
treatment  was  always  reasonable,  but  the  patient  felt  unloved. 

The  second  case  presents  a  condition  bordering  on  psychosis.  The  patient, 
a  young  man,  complains  of  lack  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  despair  about  life.  He  fears  that  he  cannot  succeed  at  anything. 
Further — when  a  venture  seems  to  be  going  smoothly,  he  has  a  compulsion 
to  do  something  in  order  to  fail.  He  also  was  a  timid  child,  fearing  rough 
playmates  and  the  usual  aggressive  boy  interests.  In  any  situation  of  stress 
he  had  the  tendency  to  seek  the  protection  of  his  nurse  or  mother.  He  was 
very  ashamed  of  this.  He  was  a  frail  child  physically,  suffering  from  obscure 
stomach  difficulties,  headaches  and  attacks  of  malaise  which  were  called 
grip.  The  patient  came  to  analysis  because  of  his  despair.  He  felt  he  had 
failed  at  everything,  was  going  to  continue  to  fail  at  everything,  and  that 
he  must  kill  himself. 

Here  we  find  a  childhood  love  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
patient  No.  1.  He  was  a  third  son  in  a  family  where  a  daughter  was  evi- 

4  Thompson,  Clara  M.,  "  'Dutiful  Child'  Resistance,"  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol. 
XVIII,  No.  4  (October,  1931),  pp.  432-433.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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dently  much  desired,  especially  by  the  mother.  From  his  earliest  years  it  is 
possible  that  the  mother's  disappointment  about  his  sex  influenced  her  at- 
titude in  some  subtle  way.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  facts,  the"  child  early 
felt  that  his  relation  to  his  mother  was  less  secure  than  that  of  his  brothers. 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the  Foregoing  Cases 

In  each  case  there  was  an  important  lack  of  love  in  the  earliest  depend- 
ency situation.  In  each  the  mother  was  conscientious,  but  untender.  We  may 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  in  both  cases  she  was  unwillingly  a  mother. 
Her  objective  actions  proclaimed  a  love  which  she  did  not  feel.  This  created 
a  state  of  doubt  and  insecurity  in  the  child's  mind.  He  was  told  one  thing, 
— his  feelings  led  him  to  believe  the  opposite  was  the  case.  This  presented 
an  unsolvable  problem  to  him  and  led  him  to  great  doubt  of  his  own  powers 
of  observation.  The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  terrifying 
character  of  the  other  member  of  the  childhood  environment, — the  father.* 
Each  child  failed  to  find  any  security  in  the  father  to  compensate  for  the 
mother.  There  was  no  place  to  turn,  and  the  child  was  thrown  back  on  the 
mother  and  her  pseudo  love.  Because  of  the  insecurity  there  occurs  an  in- 
hibition of  the  aggressive  stage,  a  fact  very  apparent  in  both  patients  under 
consideration.  (Or  it  may  be  that  some  aggressiveness  was  attempted  and 
that  it  brought  such  traumatic  consequences  in  the  form  of  jeopardizing 
the  already  doubtful  security  that  neither  patient  ever  again  had  the  courage 
to  venture.  There  is  some  evidence  for  this  speculation  in  the  phantasies  of 
the  second  patient,  but  no  actual  memories  have  been  obtained.)  One  might 
say  that  because  of  the  confusion  about  the  real  attitude  of  the  mother  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  he  ever  after  lacks  the  confidence  to  disagree  with 
her  because  he  must  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  His  distrust  and 
aggressive  feelings  he  turns  against  himself  and,  fearing  lack  of  support,  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  explore  or  fight.  As  we  would  expect  the  repressed 
aggressiveness  and  sadism  dominate  his  phantasy  life,  but  these  phan- 
tasies must  be  permitted  no  expression  in  reality.  When  even  an  unkind 
word  slips  out  there  is  excessive  anxiety  and  guilt. 

Thus  it  seems  apparent  that  the  "dutiful  child"  attitude  is  essentially  a 
reaction  to  unadmitted  insincerity  in  the  individual  upon  whom  the  patient 
is  completely  dependent  for  security;  that  is,  it  is  essentially  an  imitation 
of  that  individual's  insincerity  and  hides  the  real  attitude  of  the  patient. 
Although  these  two  cases  present  it  in  extreme  form,  traces  of  it  appear 
in  many  analyses. 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  interpretation  as  well  as  the  description  are  considerably  reduced 
for  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  hence  no  mention  of  the  father  or  the  phantasies  appears 
in  the  case  material  as  here  condensed. 
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5.  Some  Emotional  Tendencies  in  Young  Children  6 

During  the  infancy  period,  when  the  child  is  not  only  dependent  upon 
the  parents  for  love  security  but  also  for  his  physical  care,  two  strong  im- 
pulses demonstrate  themselves  in  his  behavior.  One  indicates  a  strong  urge 
to  grow  up,  to  become  independent  and  to  build  up  for  himself  a  personal 
kind  of  esteem  and  belief  in  himself.  Offsetting  this  is  his  impulse  to  pro- 
long his  dependency,  in  which  he  strives  to  make  use  of  all  the  satisfactions 
of  these  early  levels.  Within  the  child  himself  the  conflict  between  these 
strong  opposing  forces  is  bound  to  produce  some  stress  and  discomfort. 
These  very  ambivalent  trends  which  operate  more  or  less  intensely  through- 
out all  our  lives  furnish  us  with  a  mute  proof  of  the  warring  between  the 
two  halves  of  our  personality.  When  these  two  strong  opposing  trends  are 
cut  across  by  parental  attitudes  and  reactions,  the  child's  picture  becomes 
more  complex.  Examples  of  some  of  these  as  found  directly  in  the  parental 
handling  of  the  child  have  been  cited.  When  the  picture  of  the  child's  feel- 
ing patterns  resulting  from  his  parent  adjustments  is  shadowed  by  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  baby,  it  is  evident  on  the  positive  side  that  mature  parents  who 
are  aware  of  the  emotional  threats  involved  for  the  only  child  by  the  com- 
ing of  a  rival  may,  with  little  effort,  prepare  the  child  in  such  a  way  that  the 
new  baby's  coming  need  not  be  too  upsetting.  To  accomplish  this  one  pre- 
supposes that  the  only  child's  security  has  been  utilized  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
mature  adaptation  and  that  many  opportunities  have  been  afforded  him  to 
develop  independence  and  emotional  stability.  Into  this  mature  relationship 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  new  baby  the  parents  need  to  inject  additional 
openings  for  more  grown-up  satisfactions  for  the  first  child,  so  that  he  may 
not  feel  pushed  aside.  Such  a  preparation  reassures  the  child  that  the  new 
baby  is  to  be  shared  jointly  by  him  and  the  parents  rather  than  that  the  new 
baby  and  he  must  share  the  parents.  With  this  kind  of  satisfying  identifica- 
tion fewer  threats  are  present  for  him,  so  that  he  will  show  in  his  attitudes 
towards  the  new-born  a  friendly  interest  and  ready  acceptance,  without  the 
usual  display  of  jealousy,  hate,  rivalry,  etc. 

The  child  who  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
whose  security  is  shattered  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  mother  from 
whom  he  has  never  before  been  separated,  is  bound  to  be  more  seriously 
shaken  if  he  is  exposed  to  the  care  of  an  unknown  and  unfamiliar  sub- 
stitute person.  Intense  fear  responses,  uncontrolled  crying,  sudden  fluctua- 
tions of  mood,  temper  displays,  or  the  precipitate  loss  of  all  former  inde- 
pendence— these  indicate  the  wide  range  of  possible  reactions  to  such  a 

5  Kenworthy,  Marion  E.,  "Emotional  Maladjustments  in  the  Intellectually  Normal,"  First 
International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  1932,  Advance  Printing,  pp.  12-13.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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threat.  These  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  little  child's  emotional  security 
create  scars  that  often  carry  over  in  behavior  disorders  for  years  to  come. 
The  first  visit  with  the  mother  when  he  meets  his  rival  also  needs  to  be 
tempered  with  understanding.  To  discover  the  baby  nursing  the  mother  has 
a  double  threat,  for  not  only  is  the  rival  close  to  the  mother,  but  he  is  also 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  satisfactions  that  the  older  child  has  had  to  give  up 
such  a  short  time  before.  Such  remarks  as  "Don't  let  him  do  that,  he  is  eat- 
ing my  mother,"  suggests  the  degree  of  conflict  that  may  result.  It  is  no 
small  wonder  then  that  the  child  who  feels  too  deprived  by  this  new 
arrival  finds  it  necessary  to  regress  to  his  own  former  baby  ways,  refusing 
solid  food,  demanding  the  return  of  the  bottle  or  breast,  losing  sphincter 
control,  losing  the  ability  to  dress  and  care  for  himself,  and  the  like. 

6.  Parent-Child  Relationships:  Projection  of  Ambition  6 

In  certain  studies  of  personality  adjustments,  especially  as  they  concern 
child-parent  relationships,  I  have  come  across  one  aspect  of  this  family  situa- 
tion which,  though  informally  recognized  by  some  investigators,  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  received  any  special  attention.  I  refer  to  the  projection  upon 
children  of  their  parents'  own  ambitions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  certain  features  of  this  problem.  Frequently  these  projections  are 
direcdy  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  the  parents  for  social  recognition  which 
is  correlated  with  a  distinct  ego-expansion  on  their  own  part.  More  note- 
worthy perhaps  are  those  cases  which  reveal  a  direct  projection  of  thwarted 
ambitions  of  the  parents  upon  their  offspring.  In  both  types  of  projection 
it  is  the  parent,  not  the  child,  who  determines  the  course  of  the  life-organiza- 
tion. 

One  may  say  that  ideally  in  a  well-balanced  family  these  interrelating 
members  should  be  thought  of  as  in  a  multiple  circular  response  condition. 
There  would  be  an  interplay  of  personalities  one  with  the  other — the  give 
and  take  of  co-equals.  It  is  rarely  true,  however,  that  a  family  of  parents 
and  children  so  organizes  itself. 

Very  often  in  families,  in  fact,  the  relationship  of  parent  to  child  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  linear  than  circular  response.  The  father  or  mother  com- 
mands, the  child  obeys.  Very  little  reciprocal  stimulation  is  permitted.  Even 
in  question-answer  intercourse  the  domination  of  the  elder  over  the  younger 
member  of  the  family  prevents  the  most  wholesome  learning  process  of 
analysis  and  discovery  from  taking  place  in  the  child. 

In  place  of  a  gradual  arousal  and  development  of  ambitions  out  of  more 
normal   family  relationships,  out  of  the  stimulation  of  play  groups  and 

6  Young,  Kimball,  "Parent-Child  Relationships:  Projection  of  Ambition,"  The  Family, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  3    (May,   1927),  pp.   67-73.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
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school  experience,  there  is  a  cutting  across  this  process  when  the  parent 
projects  his  personal  ambitions  upon  one  or  more  of  his  own  children.  The 
child,  instead  of  developing  his  talents  and  interests  out  of  innate  trends 
and  through  normal  development  in  various  social  media,  is  brought  under 
the  domination  of  a  fixed  idea  of  the  parent.  Too  often  the  parent  has 
harbored  some  unfulfilled  desire  or  ambition  for  fame,  money,  education, 
social  status,  or  whatnot  which  is  worked  over  into  the  child. 

Identification 

We  know  full  well  that  parents  live  in  their  children  quite  as  do  the 
children  in  them.  "Identification"  as  it  is  often  called,  is  by  no  means  a  one- 
sided affair.  Not  long  ago  in  discussing  a  certain  regimen  for  children  with 
a  mother,  she  remarked  regarding  some  indulgences  she  had  granted  them, 
"If  I  have  to  have  the  children,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  enjoy  them." 
It  is  evident  everywhere  that  women  do  look  upon  their  children  as  their 
own  in  a  very  intimate — dare  one  say  selfish? — sense  in  which  their  own 
delight  in  caring  for,  playing  with  and  planning  for  the  child  becomes 
highly  significant  for  themselves.  They  see  themselves  in  their  child. 

Not  only  mothers  but  fathers  find  tremendous  satisfaction  in  watching 
over  and  planning  for  their  children. 

Forcing  the  Child's  Education 

Today,  in  certain  intellectual  circles  where  the  parents  have  risen  from 
social-economic  classes  below  them,  many  of  us  have  seen  some  unfortunate 
practices  revealed  in  forcing  the  process  of  education.  Through  special 
classes,  tutoring,  cajoling  and  sheer  domination,  capable  children  are  being 
pushed  through  their  elementary  education  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  not 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  child,  but  distinctly  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  parents'  own  ego.  The  sense  of  superiority  evident  when  Mrs.  X.  relates 
that  little  Mary  made  two  grades  last  year  or  that  the  latest  psychological 
test  revealed  an  I.Q.  of  175  for  Johnny  is  all  too  clearly  patent  to  the  keen 
observer  as  an  instance  in  which  the  parent's  own  ego  ambitions  are  being 
fulfilled — whatever  meaning  it  may  have  for  the  child. 

A  second  type  of  projection  is  that  growing  out  of  social  ambitions  of 
the  parents  in  which  the  child  is  of  ordinary  or  perhaps  mechanical  ability 
when  the  parents  wish  the  child  to  go  through  the  regimen  of  higher  educa- 
tion because  it  is  demanded  by  the  social  status  of  the  family. 

Two  Cases  of  Projection 

The  family  of  Paul  H.  is  decidedly  middle  class.  The  father  is  a  successful 
business  man,  domineering  and  coercive.  Both  parents  are  extremely  am- 
bitious for  their  children,  two  of  whom  are  already  in  college.  A  college 
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degree  is  rather  more  a  mark  of  social  distinction  for  this  family  than  an 
introduction  into  cultural  and  professional  training.  Paul,  who  is  just  under 
sixteen,  has  not  done  well  in  the  classical  high  school  course,  although  his 
mental  capacity  is  adequate  enough.  The  boy  has  no  interest  in  his  sub- 
jects. Rather  he  possesses  a  distinct  liking  for  the  vocational  training  which 
he  has  had  in  night  school  which  he  has  attended  for  some  months  past. 
Having  fallen  down  in  his  stipulated  course  he  has  persuaded  his  father  to 
permit  him  to  attend  night  school  for  a  time.  The  father  is  anxious  for  him 
to  try  again  to  finish  the  fore-ordained  routine.  The  boy  dislikes  to  return 
to  it  and  has  begged  his  father  to  permit  him  to  prepare  himself  to  become 
an  expert  plumber  and  steam-fitter.  Such  a  suggestion  is  anathema  to  the 
father  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  father  is  furious  to 
think  that  one  of  his  children  should  contemplate  being  just  an  "ordinary 
worker."  Paul  is  reticent  in  the  presence  of  his  father  but  has  distinctly 
strong  emotions  on  the  whole  matter.  The  boy  is  steady  in  his  habits  and 
up  to  the  present  has  shown  no  anti-social  trends.  He  is  becoming  thor- 
oughly disturbed  over  the  treatment  by  his  father  and  has  flirted  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  home.  He  has  thought  of  joining  the  navy  in  order  to 
escape  parental  pressure  and  in  order  to  secure  the  vocational  training  which 
he  wishes.  And  some  weeks  ago  he  asked  the  naive  question  of  the  above- 
mentioned  instructor,  "Do  they  ever  take  boys  at  the  state  industrial  school 
if  they  just  want  to  go  there  to  learn  a  trade?"  He  had  heard  vague  facts 
about  boys  being  committed  to  the  state  institution  and  of  how  they  received 
vocational  education  there.  He  has  phantasied  this  institution  as  a  place  of 
escape  where  he  could  fulfil  his  own  ambitions. 

The  following  history  deals  with  a  combination  of  thwarted  ambition 
coupled  with  an  unhappy  marriage. 

The  mother  of  Louise  M.  married  when  she  was  very  young.  This  had 
meant  for  her  the  foregoing  of  three  desires:  (1)  a  college  education;  (2) 
the  study  of  music  in  which  she  had  a  great  interest;  and  (3)  experience 
as  a  teacher.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one  with  considerable  con- 
flict between  parents.  Two  children  were  born,  one  a  son  "much  like  his 
father"  whom  the  mother  "could  influence  very  little,"  the  other  a  daughter 
who  became  the  "pride"  of  the  mother's  life.  For  Louise  the  mother  wished 
all  the  things  which  her  own  inhibited  life  had  lacked.  The  girl  was  forced 
to  take  music  lessons  although  she  was  not  musically  inclined.  She  was  also 
sent  to  college  quite  as  much  because  the  mother  had  failed  to  secure  this 
privilege  as  for  any  other  reason.  Moreover,  the  mother  decided  the  daughter 
should  be  a  school  teacher  as  she  had  once  wished  to  be. 

In  college  Louise  fell  in  love  much  as  co-eds  are  likely  to  do.  She  wished 
to  discontinue  her  education  and  to  marry.  Although  the  mother  now  admits 
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that  she  had  nothing  against  the  young  man  who  courted  her  daughter,  in 
fact  she  (now)  says  she  rather  liked  him,  she  refused  to  permit  the  mar- 
riage. Louise  was  to  her  mind  too  young.  She  herself  had  married  too 
early  which  had  spoiled  her  own  life,  and  she  simply  would  not  allow 
her  daughter  to  duplicate  her  own  sad  experience.  The  marriage  must  be 
definitely  postponed  and  Louise  continue  her  education  until  she  might 
teach.  The  young  man  was  unwilling  to  defer  matrimony  in  this  inde- 
terminate manner  while  the  daughter,  obedient  to  the  mother's  wishes, 
began  teaching  school  not  long  after  only  to  make  a  rather  miserable  failure 
of  it  all.  Louise  has  been  utterly  unhappy.  She  is  now  at  home  doing  nothing 
in  particular,  broken  in  spirit  and  unable  to  organize  herself  for  any  kind 
of  valuable  activity. 

7.  Emotional  Handicaps  in  Supernormal  Children  7 

This  matter  of  projected  parental  ambitions  presents  one  of  the  most 
serious  among  educational  problems.  It  is  so  natural  (and  so  harmful)  for 
parents  whose  own  desires  for  success  have  been  thwarted  to  try  to  com- 
pensate through  their  children.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  have  de- 
veloped from  this  basal  factor.  It  seems  hardest  for  parents  to  realize  in  a 
more  than  superficial  intellectual  way  that  they  are  traveling  the  shortest 
road  to  another  thwarting.  The  hope  lies  with  these  supernormal  children, 
in  giving  them  insight  into  both  the  parents'  problem  and  their  own 
mechanisms.  Many  of  them  are  tremendously  keen  to  grasp  the  import 
of  the  situation  and  are  able  to  meet  it,  with  the  help  of  a  psychiatrist  and 
social  worker,  with  a  socially  desirable  adjustment. 

Sometimes  the  parental  projection  is  associated  with  only  one  school 
subject,  but  occasionally  it  extends  with  an  overemphasis  over  all  intellectual 
undertakings.  Then,  in  a  desire  to  please,  we  have  the  academically  success- 
ful, but  perhaps  socially  unsuccessful  child;  or,  again,  a  healthy  protest  and 
reversal  to  extra-academic  activities,  with  a  pretended  contempt  for  scholastic 
achievement,  though  any  supernormal  youngster  would,  without  the  emo- 
tional blocking,  derive  satisfaction  from  his  intellectual  equipment. 

There  are  times  when  the  child,  as  a  protective  measure,  himself  over- 
emphasizes the  intellectual,  a  reaction  often  accompanied  by  withdrawal 
from  social  contacts  because  of  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  insecurity.  The 
youngster  who  reads,  reads,  reads,  is  protecting  himself  from  inability  to 
meet  his  fellows  on  common  ground,  perhaps  because  of  his  own  physical 
inferiority,  if  he  is  a  supernormal  child  unwisely  accelerated  or  physically 

7  Regensburg,  Jeanette,  "Emotional  Handicaps  to  Intellectual  Achievement  in  Super- 
normal Children,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  X,  No.  3  (July,  1926),  pp.  487-488;  493-494. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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underdeveloped.  Sometimes,  in  a  kindly,  but  misguided  desire  to  offer  him 
intellectual  stimulation,  a  gifted  child  is  placed  in  a  school  attended  by 
children  who  will  not  accept  him  socially.  Then  his  inability  to  cope  with 
the  social  situation  in  school  results  in  unhappiness  and  classroom  failure, 
as  his  efforts  to  protect  himself  or  compensate  for  his  deprivations  require  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  and  energy.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
competition  which  these  children  enter  upon  in  a  miserable  effort  to  gain 
substitute  satisfactions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  deplorable  conditions  is  the  formation  of  bluffing, 
careless  habits,  among  these  children  who  can  "get  away,"  as  they  say,  with 
half  an  hour's  preparation  instead  of  two,  and  who  frequently  get  their 
lessons  only  from  hearing  the  class  recitations.  Two  high-school  girls  whom 
I  remember  particularly  spoke  spontaneously  of  a  lack  of  incentive,  and 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  had  bluffed  all  through  and  never  achieved 
the  marks  they  could  have.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  both  these 
girls  were  using  their  intelligence  as  a  weapon  of  defense,  wielding  the  "big 
stick"  on  an  extremely  infantile  level — neither  with  any  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility nor  with  a  developing  sense  of  what  achievement  might  mean  to 
them  on  a  higher  ego  plane.  One  of  these  girls  has  had  to  repeat  her  senior 
year  at  high  school;  the  other,  with  just  passing  marks,  played  truant  con- 
tinually before  her  admission  to  the  bureau. 

Projection  of  Ambitions 

Instances  of  projected  ambitions  are  among  the  most  distressing  because 
of  the  severe  double  problem  involved.  Parents  not  themselves  in  conflict 
have  no  need  so  to  overemphasize  educational  opportunities  and  academic 
goals  that  their  children  turn  from  the  desired  ends.  It  is  precisely  the  parents 
who  are  so  driven  by  their  own  needs  who  force  their  children  into  an  ex- 
pression of  independence  which  ends  in  the  parents'  defeat.  The  problem 
is,  then,  twofold:  to  give  the  parents  sufficient  insight  so  that  they  are  able 
to  withdraw  the  pressure  and  allow  the  child  some  freedom  of  choice,  and 
to  give  the  child  an  understanding  of  his  own  behavior  symptoms — the 
undesirable  ways  in  which  he  has  been  punishing  his  parents  in  an  effort 
to  emancipate  himself,  but  which  have  operated  to  deprive  him  of  healthy 
satisfactions. 

Those  problems  of  school  failure  which  hinge  on  emotional  situations  of 
one  sort  and  another  will  not  be  solved  by  careful  analytical  testing,  nor  the 
best  tutoring,  but  can  be  handled  efficiendy  only  from  the  same  point  of 
view  from  which  one  treats  any  symptomatic  behavior — an  intensive,  pains- 
taking study  of  the  personal  relationships,  social  situations,  and  psychological 
mechanisms  involved  in  the  patient's  manifestations  of  his  maladjustment. 
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8.  The  Emotional  Maturing  of  the  Boy  8 

Our  emotional  development  is  more  influenced  than  vye  think  by  con- 
tact with  people.  On  this  account  any  discussion  of  the  emotional  maturing 
of  boys  or  girls  must  treat  primarily  the  social  relationships  that  give  direc- 
tion to  the  emotions.  We  are  concerned  chiefly  with  that  group  of  responses 
that  belong  to  the  emotion  of  love. 

The  child  cannot  thrive  without  love.  Unless  he  receives  an  expres- 
sion of  affection  from  parent  or  guardian  in  his  early  years  he  suffers  an 
emotional  privation  that  is  bound  to  influence  not  only  his  childhood  but 
also  his  entire  adult  career.  Unless  he  experiences  affection  a  void  in  his 
life  is  created  which  subsequent  events  cannot  wholly  fill.  His  welfare 
therefore  depends  upon  his  having  contact  with  love  from  the  beginning. 

The  way  in  which  the  child  expresses  infantile  love,  the  responses  called 
forth  by  the  parents,  will  largely  color  all  later  manifestations  of  affection. 
The  child's  adult  behavior  will  tend  to  rehearse  his  early  happenings  which 
will  hamper  or  minister  to  wholesome  attitudes  of  affection.  It  is  the  teach- 
ing of  Freud  and  his  followers  that  these  first  experiences  of  love  between 
parents  and  child,  when  they  are  unwholesomely  expressed,  become  the 
cause  of  later  disturbances  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  adult  and  frequendy 
bring  about  the  development  of  a  neurosis. 

Not  only  are  some  parents  unwise,  as  is  generally  recognized,  in  their  af- 
fection; but  parenthood  itself  has  inherent  elements  that  are  obstacles  to 
the  child's  wholesome  progress.  Parenthood  is  better  prepared  to  furnish 
the  much  needed  love  for  the  infantile  period  than  it  is  to  accept  the 
subsequent  task  of  helping  the  child  graduate  from  his  infantile  period  and 
arrive  at  the  emotional  level  where  he  will  less  value  and  less  need  the 
affection  of  the  parents. 

The  influence  of  the  parent  over  the  child  is  of  course  during  early  child- 
hood greater  than  that  of  any  other  person,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
parent  to  operate  upon  the  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  transition 
through  the  various  phases  of  affection  arduous  or  even  impossible.  The 
child  enmeshed  in  an  unreasonable  love  suffers  because  of  his  failure  to 
mature. 

The  mother  naturally  means  more  to  the  infant  and  the  responses  given 
her  are  more  laden  with  affection.  In  these  elemental  reactions  the  child 
begins  to  distinguish  in  his  affection  the  existence  of  the  two  sexes  and  to 
govern  his  conduct  slightly  in  harmony  with  his  differing  attitude  toward 
them.  Thus  he  is  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  essential  differences  between 

8  Groves,  Ernest  R.,  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment,  pp.  199-21 1  passim.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1931   (Revised  Edition).  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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father  and  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  he  expresses  himself  in  his  affec- 
tion in  harmony  with  this  difference  of  sex.  In  this  manner  there  creeps  into 
his  conduct  a  difference  of  response  that  is  built  fundamentally  upon  the 
recognition  of  sex  difference. 

Boy 
Responses  to  feminine  associations   (Heterosexual  affection) 
Mother:  about  age  8  Life  Mate 

Father:  about  age  12  Schoolmates:  about  age  18 

Responses  to  masculine  associations  (Homosexual  affection) 

The  diagram  printed  above  is  an  attempt  to  chart  the  development  of 
affection  in  the  life  history  of  the  normal  boy.  The  age  divisions  are  merely 
suggestive  since  there  is  necessarily  considerable  variation  in  the  rate  of 
maturity.  When  the  affection  is  primarily  felt  for  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  it  is  placed  above  the  line;  for  members  of  the  same  sex  it  appears  below 
the  line.* 

The  reader  is  cautioned  against  taking  this  chart  too  seriously  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  boy.  Its  value  is  in  illustrat- 
ing the  general  change  of  interest  through  which  the  boy  passes.  This  de- 
velopment is  too  greatly  influenced  by  home  conditions  and  other  cir- 
cumstances to  make  rigid  a  proper  time  for  the  transferring  of  affection. 
It  serves  to  bring  out  the  problems  the  boy  faces;  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ideal  toward  which  the  parent  must  guide  the  son  except  as  a  series 
of  stages  to  be  passed  through  on  the  way  to  maturity. 

The  most  common  danger  that  the  boy  meets  in  his  development  of 
affection  is  the  risk  of  permanently  fixing  his  love  upon  his  mother  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  through  the  succeeding 
experiences.  This  possibility  has  long  and  universally  been  recognized.  For 
example  savage  initiation  rites,  as  practiced  among  the  Australians,  at- 
tempt to  sever  the  relationship  of  mother  and  boy  and  in  case  the  boy 
fails  to  pass  successfully  through  the  ordeal  his  association  with  the  women 
is  held  responsible,  and  ever  afterward  he  is  considered  as  belonging  with 
the  women  of  the  tribe  rather  than  with  the  men. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  danger  the  teacher  runs  in  putting  the 
stress  upon  the  boy's  loyalty  to  his  mother  as  a  motive  for  school  work.  To 
some  boys,  especially  if  they  are  lacking  in  masculine  aggressiveness,  this 
motive  is  very  powerful  and  the  temptation  of  the  teacher  to  make  use  of 

*  Editorial  Note:  It  is  with  this  meaning  of  generalized  interest  and  affection  that  the 
words  "heterosexual"  and  "homosexual"  are  used  in  this  and  the  following  selection;  thus 
they  carry  no  implication  of  the  morbid  or  pathological. 
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it  is  correspondingly  great.  Appealing  to  this  motive  is  likely  to  increase 
the  difficulty  eventually  for  it  keeps  the  boy  looking  to  the  past  rather  than 
to  the  future.  The  proper  motive  for  the  boy  in  the  'teens  is  one  that  puts 
emphasis  upon  social  loyalty  and  self-expression.  By  preparing  to  meet 
his  future  responsibilities  the  boy  best  honors  his  mother  and  most  fortu- 
nately satisfies  her  desire  for  appreciation.  Appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
virility  of  the  boy.  If  he  is  to  continue  to  belong  merely  to  the  mother 
and  to  draw  vitality  for  conduct  only  from  his  desire  to  please  his  mother 
there  is  little  hope  of  his  arriving  at  manhood's  estate. 

The  difficulty  is  clear  and  simple.  He  remains  emotionally  infantile  and 
therefore  cannot  pass  on  through  the  succeeding  stages  of  growth  which  are 
to  prepare  him  to  act  a  man's  part  in  the  world.  Marriage  will  at  least  prove 
difficult.  If  he  marries  at  all  he  is  likely  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  his 
mother  and  to  demand  from  his  life  mate  rather  more  of  a  mother  than  a 
wife. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  father  may  hamper  the  boy's  first  trans- 
ference of  affection.  He  may  be  so  domineering,  so  fear-causing,  so  indif- 
ferent or  so  openly  a  social  derelict  that  the  boy  cannot  respect  him,  much 
less  worship  him.  In  such  a  case  the  boy  may  return  to  his  more  secure  in- 
fantile mother-fixation  or  he  may  prematurely  set  his  affection  upon  his  boy 
comrades.  Psychopathic  cases  clearly  disclose  the  persistence  into  adult  be- 
havior of  the  importance  of  such  failures  on  the  part  of  the  father.  Es- 
pecially does  this  appear  when  the  father  treats  the  boy  badly  and  instills 
in  him  deep-seated  fears. 

By  mere  neglect,  very  busy,  ambitious  fathers  are  apt  to  deprive  their 
sons  of  a  part  of  the  advantage  successful  men  may  be  to  their  offspring. 
Finding  little  time  for  association  with  their  children,  such  men  emotionally 
neglect  them.  Sons,  in  order  to  transfer  their  affection  with  least  inner 
disturbance,  need  not  only  a  father  whom  they  can  admire  but  also  one 
whom  they  can  learn  to  know.  There  is  no  substitute  for  such  comrade- 
ship of  father  and  son  and  no  parent's  obligation  is  satisfied  by  merely 
providing  material  resources  for  the  son.  The  son  prefers  the  father  for  his 
hero,  but  if  the  father  fails  him  he  finds  a  substitute  elsewhere. 

The  boy  generally  passes  easily  from  the  idealization  of  the  father  to  the 
period  of  gang  loyalty.  Gradually  he  recognizes  that  the  father  is  unable  to 
satisfy  all  his  needs;  increasingly  he  enjoys  the  fellowship  and  approval  of 
the  boys  of  his  own  age. 

The  impulses  that  begin  to  express  themselves  in  new  ways  and  with 
novel  powers  in  adolescence  assist  the  boy  to  make  his  final  transference. 
If  his  course  previously  has  been  well-directed  the  boy  is  not  in  great  risk 
in  his  final  maturing  experience.  He  courts,  marries,  and  becomes  a  parent. 
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9.  The  Emotional  Maturing  of  the  Girl  9 

The  development  of  the  girl's  affection  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the 
boy.  It  also  has  greater  opportunities  for  emotional  disturbances.  The  girl 
begins,  as  does  the  boy,  with  a  fixation  upon  the  mother.  But  in  the  girl 
this  is  a  fastening  of  affection  upon  a  member  of  her  own  sex,  and  thus  at 
the  very  start  of  the  evolution  of  affection  in  the  girl  there  is  satisfaction 
in  a  relationship  which  does  not  require  cognizance  of  sex  differences.  It  is 
easier  therefore  for  the  girl  to  continue  the  expression  of  affection  for  mem- 
bers of  her  own  sex  straight  through  childhood  into  the  adult  period.  Even 
if  she  has  only  the  dimmest  idea  of  the  likeness  between  her  mother  and 
herself  she  nevertheless  has  some  slight  understanding  that  she  belongs  to 
the  class  to  which  her  mother  belongs  and  not  to  that  of  her  father. 

Any  infant,  male  or  female,  learns  to  depend  emotionally  on  the  mother 
or  the  nurse  because  in  the  earliest,  most  helpless  days  it  is  the  mother  or  the 
nurse  who  represents  a  constant  source  of  food,  comfort,  and  attention.  The 
man  who  would  make  sure  of  playing  adequately  his  part  in  the  emotional 
maturing  of  his  daughter  will  invest  time  and  thought  in  getting  acquainted 
with  his  baby  girl.  The  earlier  the  father  starts  to  minister  to  his  young 
daughter's  needs,  the  less  difficulty  will  he  encounter  in  his  attempt  to  establish 
a  basis  of  fellowship. 

No  stage  of  the  girl's  emotional  growth  is  clear-cut.  The  number  of  years 
spent  on  each  level  varies  widely  according  to  the  child's  early  personality 
and  the  progressive  conditioning  she  receives  from  her  life's  changing  cir- 
cumstances. If  she  is  to  move  on  smoothly  from  one  affection-goal  to  another, 
each  period  will  be  tied  to  its  successor  no  less  strongly  than  to  the  one  that 
has  gone  before. 

Girl  * 
Responses  to  masculine  associations  (Heterosexual  affection) 

Father  10  Father  18  Life  Mate 

Mother  6  Schoolmates  15 

Responses  to  feminine  associations  (Homosexual  affection) 

It  is  fortunate  that  most  girls,  as  if  by  instinct,  tend  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
infantile  period  to  turn  their  affection  to  their  fathers.  If,  as  generally  happens, 
this  new  interest  in  the  father  is  met  by  a  deeper  response  than  the  boy  re- 
ceives from  him,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  girl's  affection  moving 
somewhat  away  from  the  mother  and  closer  to  the  father.  To  some  extent 

9  Groves,  Gladys  H.,  in  Ernest  R.  Groves'  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment,  pp.  213- 
224  passim.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1931  (Revised  Edition).  Reprinted  by 
permission. 

*  Editorial  Note:  Numerals  indicate  approximate  age  periods.  Cf.  note  under  Selec- 
tion 8. 
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also  the  greater  freedom  of  the  father  attracts  the  little  girl  towards  him,  for 
often  at  this  time  she  protests  against  the  social  limitations  placed  upon  her 
because  of  her  sex,  and  states  her  wish  that  she  were  a  boy  and  could  grow 
into  a  man. 

If  the  girl  enters  the  second  period  and  bestows  upon  the  father  the  deeper 
affection  that  formerly  she  gave  the  mother,  she  assumes  all  the  risks  the  boy 
meets  in  his  mother-fixation.  The  girl  may  be  loth  to  turn  from  the  father 
to  her  schoolmates  later.  Either  her  own  inclination  or  the  excessive  indulgent 
love  of  the  father  may  lead  to  her  permanently  fixing  her  affection  on  him. 
In  this  case  she  will,  like  the  boy  suffering  from  mother-fixation,  find  mar- 
riage difficult. 

It  is  as  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  father  to  release  his  daughter  from 
excessive  fixation  upon  him  as  it  is  that  he  furnish  her  with  an  opportunity 
to  idealize  masculine  character.  Occasionally  we  find  in  life  a  daughter  who 
has  become  captive  to  her  father's  claims  upon  her  affection  to  a  degree  that 
makes  maturity  extremely  difficult.  In  such  cases  the  father  is  apt  to  hide  the 
truth  from  himself  by  concealing  what  is  really  selfishness  under  the  cover 
of  protection.  He  convinces  himself  that  the  daughter  is  unable  to  face  life 
by  herself,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  her  helplessness  is  forced  upon  her  be- 
cause of  her  effort  to  submerge  her  personality  in  harmony  with  his  purposes. 

As  a  girl  nears  what  should  be  the  end  of  the  third  period,  in  which  she 
bestows  her  affection  more  largely  out  of  the  family  upon  girl  friends,  she 
encounters  a  new  risk.  Her  fellowship  with  her  own  sex  continues  into 
adolescence  and  social  convention  requires  that  she  sublimate  the  newly 
awakening  impulses  that  would  otherwise  turn  her  attention  to  men.  She 
matures  younger  than  the  boy  and  the  impulses  that  make  for  heterosexual 
interests  arrive  sooner  than  social  convention  arranges  for  their  expression. 
The  girl,  therefore,  may  force  these  new  impulses  to  express  themselves  in 
her  present  associations  and  in  this  manner  for  the  second  time  in  her  career 
she  runs  risk  of  becoming  permanently  homosexual  in  her  affection. 

In  the  critical  fourth  period  the  girl  again  looks  to  her  father.  For  a  second 
time  the  task  of  bringing  her  into  wholesome  heterosexual  affection  de- 
pends upon  him.  She  will  naturally  gravitate  to  him  for  sympathy  and  com- 
radeship. For  three  or  four  years  he  has  a  deeper  entrance  in  her  life  than 
has  anyone  else  and  if  he  uses  his  opportunity  wisely  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  gradually  seek  in  boys  of  her  own  age  the  comradeship  that 
her  normal  emotional  and  social  development  requires.  During  this  time 
the  father  can  be  more  helpful  to  her  than  at  any  later  period  of  her  life. 
It  is  his  privilege  to  reveal  to  her  the  strength  and  trustworthiness  of 
masculine  character  so  that  because  of  him  she  can  somewhat  understand 
men  and  have  confidence  in  them. 


CHAPTER  X 
BEHAVIOR  ASPECTS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 

Since  behavior  rises  so  largely  out  of  emotion,  this  chapter  has  much 
in  common  with  Chapter  IX.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  fitting 
opening  selection  than  the  one  from  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  who  discusses  in  a 
general  and  interesting  manner  the  behavior  difficulties  of  children. 
Then  follows  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  family  situations  that  tend 
to  produce  maladjustment  for  the  individual.  In  this  chapter,  as  through- 
out the  book,  the  reader  will  note  the  frequent  use  of  material  with  a 
research  flavor.  This  is  true  not  only  in  this  second  selection  but  also 
in  the  third  and  fourth  readings  where  child  behavior  is  considered  with 
relation  to  the  size  of  family,  to  the  ordinal  position  of  the  child  in  the 
family,  and  to  the  "only"  child  situation.  In  these  selections  the  contrast 
is  clear  between  what  seem  to  be  the  less  reliable  methods  and  opinions 
of  a  generation  ago  and  the  cautious,  more  thorough  techniques  of 
study  today. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  readings  dealing  with  miscon- 
duct in  children  may  be  summed  up  by:  "Cherchez  les  parents."  Chil- 
dren often  become  infected  in  obscure  ways  by  the  adults  with  whom 
they  associate.  This  is  as  true  in  the  realm  of  the  psychic  and  social  as 
it  is  in  the  physical  sense.  In  either  case,  behavior  is  the  overt  manifesta- 
tion of  less  obvious  causation.  The  older  the  child  grows  the  more  dif- 
ficult becomes  the  task  of  uncovering  the  roots  of  the  trouble.  In  this 
connection  the  eighth  reading  is  suggestive  as  it  concerns  the  college 
student. 

The  last  selection  admits  the  possibility  of  corrective  conditioning  of 
emotions.  Thus,  redirection  of  personality  may  be  achieved  where 
parental  methods  of  handling  children  are  constructively  modified. 

i.  Behavior  Difficulties  of  Children  1 
A  frank  consideration  of  the  behavior  difficulties  of  children  indicates 


1  Wile,  Ira  S.,   "Behavior  Difficulties  of  Children,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XI,  No.   I 
(January,  1927),  pp.  51-53.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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that  the  difficulties  and  the  children  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  social 
alterations  of  this  era.  The  children  are  in  a  state  of  social  transition,  as  is 
the  adult  population.  Such  social  factors  as  urbanization,  mechanization,  in- 
dustrialization, and  restrictive  legislation  have  created  a  variety  of  pressures 
which  affect  our  whole  present  generations.  Youth  seeks  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion, power,  dominance,  and  independence.  It  dislikes  relinquishing  all  that 
makes  for  its  own  satisfaction,  and  in  this  respect  young  people  do  not  differ 
from  adults.  All  children  are  primarily  individualistic,  undergoing  a  process 
of  socialization.  Their  heredity  and  physical  organizations  are  definitely  in- 
dividualized; the  problem  of  each  child,  therefore,  calls  for  an  individual 
solution.  Their  mode  of  living,  the  personalities  of  their  parents,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  recreation,  homes,  and  environment  have  particular 
qualities  that  need  careful  study  for  their  effects  upon  developing  characters. 
The  personalities  of  children  are  individual;  the  causes  entering  into  their 
development  are  multiple;  the  characteristics  of  their  behavior  are,  therefore, 
tremendously  varied  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  causes  constandy  at 
work  upon  each  complicated  being. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  behavior  difficulties. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  essence,  each  theory  has  some  grain  of  truth,  and  that 
all  of  them  are  inaccurate  and  inadequate  as  exclusive  explanations.  All  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  behavior  difficulties  that  are  based  upon 
the  idea  of  a  single  causation  are  futile,  misleading,  and  wasteful  of  time, 
money,  and  effort.  There  are  numerous  special  pleaders  for  various  methods 
of  controlling  behavior  difficulties;  there  are  advocates  of  pain  and  fear, 
kindness  and  religion,  medicine  and  gland  extracts,  segregation  and  steriliza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  variations  among  children,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
emotional,  it  is  obvious  that  no  single  method  can  be  a  panacea. 

An  intelligent  approach  to  behavior  difficulties  means  more  than  a  physical 
and  psychological  examination  of  the  child.  It  calls  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
child  in  his  social  setting.  Investigation  of  the  life  history  of  the  child,  not 
as  an  isolated  individual,  but  as  a  biological-social  organization,  is  imperative. 
Until  society  recognizes  its  own  degree  of  participation  as  a  factor  in  behavior 
difficulties,  the  most  adequate  approach  to  this  subject  will  be  delayed.  Char- 
acter is  Protean  and,  like  Proteus,  is  constantly  pursued  and  in  process  of 
change.  The  main  behavior  difficulties  of  children  are  largely  those  of  society 
and  due  to  social  activity  and  to  social  inactivity.  The  difficulties  of  behavior 
that  so  frequently  end  in  delinquency  must  be  attacked  while  the  child's 
habits  and  character  are  in  the  formative  period.  The  preventive  phase  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  calls  for  early  service  to  the  young,  when  they 
are  most  plastic,  most  suggestible,  and  most  responsive. 
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2.  The  Behavior  of  Young  Children  of  the  Same  Family  2 
Definition 

The  term  family  situation  may  be  considered  as  a  factor,  or  group  of  fac- 
tors, acting  more  or  less  as  a  unit,  which  involves  the  family  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  the  financial  status  is  a  family  situation  affecting  the  action  of  the 
family  in  general.  Bickering  parents  form  another;  a  chronic  invalid  in  the 
home  is  another;  self-controlled,  firm,  yet  gentle  parents  acting  in  harmony 
are  another.  Family  life  is  a  series  of  family  situations.  Some  of  these  situa- 
tions are  harmonious  and  wholesome;  others  are  disruptive  not  only  of  family 
life  but  of  the  individual's  adjustment. 

Classification 

Family  situations  tending  to  maladjustment  for  the  individual  may  be 
grouped  in  four  general  divisions,  with  innumerable  subdivisions,  some 
of  which  are  given  in  the  following  outline.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
few  families  is  there  any  single  factor  at  work,  but  there  is  a  complex  of 
factors  so  interwoven  that  the  main  threads  are  often  hard  or  impossible  to 
disentangle.  [See  pp.  226  and  227.] 

The  Sex  of  the  Child  as  a  Factor  in  Behavior 

The  masculine  tradition  of  our  culture,  to  use  Alfred  Adler's  phrase,  acts 
as  a  definite  impulsion  towards  certain  attitudes,  the  assumption  of  the  male 
of  his  own  superiority  and  of  the  inferiority  of  the  female,  and  the  assumption 
by  the  female,  though  it  frequently  is  rebelled  against,  of  her  own  inferiority 
of  position. 

In  many  families  there  is  one  set  of  standards  for  the  girl  and  another 
for  the  boy,  with  those  for  the  boy  usually  much  lower,  allowing  him  privileges 
in  the  way  of  outbursts  of  temper,  proprietorship,  domination,  etc.,  that  are 
denied  to  his  sister.  In  a  family  of  three  girls  and  a  boy,  all  grown,  the  boy 
habitually  gave  way  to  alarming  outbursts  of  rage  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
He  excused  himself — and  his  mother  excused  him — on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  inherited  this  temper  from  his  father,  so  of  course  he  could  not  control 
it.  They  were  both  quite  amazed  when  asked  if  the  girls  had  not  had  the 
same  father  and  the  same  opportunity  of  inheriting  his  temper.  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "but  the  girls  have  to  learn  to  control  their  tempers  in  order  to 

2  Weill,  Blanche  C,  The  Behavior  of  Young  Children  of  the  Same  Family,  pp.  23-24; 
34-42  passim.  Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  Harvard  University  Press,  1928.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 

Blanche  C.  Weill  is  also  author  of  "Are  You  Training  Your  Child  to  Be  Happy?"  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  Publication  202,  a  simplified  treatment  of  the  subject. 
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I.  Poor  personal  relations 


Domination  by  one  member 
Interfering  relative 
Favoritism 
Unwanted  child 
Clash  of  authority 

Dissension  between  parents,  overt  or  otherwise 
Over-solicitude 
Over-severity 
Neglect 
Jealousy 
Step-parent 
.Ineffectually  of  parent 


II.  Disabilities 


Physical 


Mental 


Deafness  of  member  of  family 
Blindness  of  member  of  family 
Crippled  member  of  family 
Invalidism 
Acute  illness 

Mental  defect  in  either  parent 
Mental  defect  in  member  of  family 
j  Neurotic  member  of  family 
[Psychotic  member  of  family 


III.  Maladjustments 


Social 


Moral 


Racial  differences 

Nationality  differences 

Religious  differences 

Differences  in  conventions  or  standards 

Foster  home 

Institution  home 

'a.  divorced  member 
b.  widowed  member 

Broken  home-^  c.  imprisoned  member 
d.  member   in    sanator- 
ium 

Broken  home 

Deserted  home 

Disgraced  home 

Immoral  situation 

a.  acute 

b.  chronic 
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IV.  Economic  pressures 


'Insufficient  income  unaided 
Insufficient  income  aided 
Mother  working  out 
Father  out  of  work 
Undigested  wealth 


be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  husbands."  The  boy  had  never 
had  a  lesson  in  self-control. 

Another  psychological  effect  of  sex  is  the  knowledge  in  the  boy  that  in- 
evitably he  will  have  to  become  able  to  earn  enough  money  to  support  not 
only  himself,  but  a  family.  He  sees  this  in  every  phase  of  his  experience.  Girls 
are  in  a  different  position  in  regard  to  this  earning  pressure.  While  most 
modern  girls  expect  and  want  to  become  financially  independent,  their  earn- 
ings are  less  likely  to  be  the  sole  support  of  a  family.  They  expect  to  marry, 
and  either  cease  earning  outside  the  home,  or  earn  an  addition  to  the  husband's 
income.  Girls  are  far  less  likely  to  be  haunted  by  the  fear  that  boys  often 
have  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  make  good  financially,  and  so  be  unable  to 
live  up  to  the  masculine  tradition  and  found  a  home. 

When  the  boy  fails  to  live  up  to  his  accepted  tradition  of  superiority,  or  is 
afraid  he  will  fail,  then  personality  and  conduct  anomalies  show  themselves 
in  alarming  succession.  One  boy  among  several  girls,  or  one  girl  among 
several  boys  will  develop  a  very  special  psychology,  complicated  in  part  by 
the  position  in  the  birth  series,  whether  the  oldest,  middle,  or  youngest.  Adler 
finds  that  the  greater  incidence  of  neurosis  in  adolescent  girls,  as  compared 
with  boys  of  the  same  age,  is  due  to  their  resentment  at  the  restrictions  they 
find  are  closing  in  upon  them  as  they  emerge  from  childhood,  and  their 
reluctant  acceptance  of  the  inferior  role  imposed  on  them  by  the  masculine 
tradition. 

Birth  Order  as  a  Factor  in  Behavior 

Always  interacting  and  hardly  less  important  as  a  factor  in  conduct  is  the 
position  of  the  individual  in  the  order  of  birth  of  the  family.  Every  human 
being,  excepting  twins,  triplets,  etc.  has  had  the  experience  of  being  the  baby 
of  the  family,  with  the  privileges  of  helplessness  and  consequent  service  that 
go  with  babyhood.  All  people  who  are  not  "only"  children,  or  the  last-born, 
have  learned,  too,  what  it  is  to  be  the  dethroned  baby,  superseded  by  a  newer 
one.  The  oldest  child  has  had  in  addition  the  experience  of  being  the  only 
child.  The  youngest  child  has  never  experienced  being  dethroned.  The  mid- 
dle children  completely  miss  both  of  these  experiences.  These  differences 
alone  involve  very  different  environments.  The  oldest  child,  besides,  has 
learned  to  accommodate  himself  to  adults  only,  before  the  coming  of  the 
new  baby.  He  is  also  a  first  experience  to  his  parents  and  consequently  is 
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treated  in  an  experimental  way  with  a  large  amount  of  trial  and  error.  With 
the  new  baby's  arrival,  there  comes  an  adjustment,  not  only  to  the  conditions 
of  dethroning,  but  to  the  weaker,  more  helpless  individuality,  which  calls 
out  new  qualities  of  domination,  tenderness,  service,  jealousy,  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

The  second  child  has  less  of  a  trial-and-error  upbringing,  but  he  has  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  elders  and  to  a  bigger,  stronger,  and  more 
active  individual  in  the  person  of  his  older  brother  or  sister  who  "sets  the 
pace."  He  may  receive  much  less  time  and  attention  from  his  parents,  partly 
because  there  are  two  children  to  divide  time  between,  instead  of  having  it 
all  for  one;  partly  because  the  family  is  generally  in  a  more  established  posi- 
tion with  more  business  and  social  demands  on  available  time  after  three  or 
four  years  of  married  life  than  after  one  or  two. 

The  second  child  may  desperately  try  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the 
first,  or  giving  it  up  as  hopeless,  he  may  drop  back  and  affiliate  with  the  next 
younger  ones.  He  may  lose  all  initiative,  he  may  become  a  tease  or  a  bully, 
or  he  may  assume  a  secondary  authority  over  the  little  ones  that  is  parental 
in  its  tenderness,  where  the  authority  of  the  older  child  is  that  of  the  privileged 
despot.  Very  frequendy  he  begins  to  criticize  the  older  child  who  is  too  fast 
a  pacemaker,  and  through  criticism  believes  he  shows  his  own  superiority. 
These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  possible  effects  of  the  dynamic  relation- 
ship of  the  two  children  on  each  other.- 

The  youngest  child  has  not  only  the  other  children  to  cope  with,  but  as 
he  is  never  dethroned,  he  does  not  need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self-sufficiency 
and  independence  as  early  as  they  did.  Even  with  wise  parents,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  prolong  the  last  babyhood.  The  parents  are  older.  Their  financial 
position  is  generally  stronger.  The  cultural  opportunities  open  to  this  child 
are  consequently  often  greater  than  those  afforded  the  older  children.  Dis- 
cipline may  break  down  with  him  largely  or  completely.  In  any  case,  he  is 
the  smallest,  the  weakest,  and  his  line  of  action  may  vary  in  order  to  gain 
his  satisfactions.  He  may  rest  with  holding  his  position  of  baby,  continuing 
his  attitude  of  helplessness,  and  increasing  his  demands  for  attention.  He 
may  develop  a  restless  ambition  to  catch  up  with  the  older  ones,  and  become 
impatient  in  his  independence. 

This  factor  of  the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  birth  series  or  birth 
order,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  that  has  been  investigated  on  the 
affective  side  more  thoroughly  by  Alfred  Adler  and  his  pupils  than  by  any 
others.  Galton,  Cattell,  Woods,  Ogburn,*  Terman,  and  others  have  made 

*  Editorial  Note:  Ogburn,  W.  F.,  An  unpublished  study  based  on  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  men  listed  in  "Who's  Who."  He  finds  in  general  that  the  chances  of  success  are 
greatest  for  the  only  child  and  oldest  child,  and  less  for  the  youngest  child.  They  are 
slight  for  the  middle  children. 
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various  studies  on  success  in  life  and  the  birth  order,  all  showing  in  general 
the  predominance  of  the  oldest,  or  only  child. 

Bertha  G.  Reynolds,  writing  on  "The  Emotional  Handicaps  of  400  Habit 
Clinic  Children,"  says  that  the  position  of  the  child  in  the  home  seemed  to 
have  some,  though  not  marked,  significance;  47  were  only  children,  80  had 
no  rival  children  of  their  own  sex  in  the  family,  108  were  the  oldest,  83  the 
youngest,  26  were  cursed  by  being  the  favorite  child  (usually  of  one  parent, 
in  three  cases  of  both),  24  were  adopted  or  placed-out  children,  85  were 
regarded  as  peculiar  by  their  families  and  usually  advertised  as  such  among 
their  parents'  friends. 

It  is  Alfred  Adler,  who  up  to  the  present  has  made  more  than  passing 
remarks  on  the  psychology  of  position  in  the  birth  order,  who  says — 

"There  exists  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  psychic  development  of  the  first- 
born as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  second  or  last-born  child.  I  have  always  found 
that  the  first-born  possesses  a  sort  of  conservative  tendency.  He  takes  the  element 
of  power  always  into  consideration,  comes  to  an  understanding  with  it  and  exhibits 
a  certain  amount  of  sociability.  He  regards  his  superiority  over  his  brothers  and 
sisters  as  his  inviolable  possession.  The  second-born  has  always  before  and  behind 
him  someone  who  can  do  more,  is  of  more  importance,  who  generally  possesses 
a  greater  liberty  of  action  and  is  superior  to  him.  If  a  second-born  child  is  capable 
of  any  development  he  will  unquestionably  live  in  a  condition  of  continuous 
endeavor  to  surpass  his  elder  brother.  He  will  work  restlessly  as  if  under  full 
steam.  In  fact,  the  restless  neurotics  are,  to  a  preponderating  degree,  second-born 
children.  In  the  attitude  of  the  type  perhaps  most  prominent  among  the  last-born, 
we  find  something  infantile,  a  reserve  and  hesitation,  as  if  not  trusting  oneself  to 
perform  important  acts." 

Age  as  a  Factor  in  Behavior 

A  child's  age  is  a  most  important  part  of  his  responses.  The  obviousness 
of  it  almost  precludes  it  from  discussion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  re- 
sponses are  accepted  from  a  five-year-old  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect from  a  three-year-old.  Again  a  two-year-old  is  held  up  to  standards  of 
conduct  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect  even  from  a  four-year-old.  More 
important  to  him  personally,  however,  than  his  own  age  is  his  age  in  relation 
to  that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Companionship  or  its  lack  is  frequently 
dependent  on  differences  in  ages  among  the  various  children. 

Another  factor  that  plays  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  child  is  the  age 
of  the  parent  in  relation  to  him.  A  young  parent  or  an  old  one,  one  com- 
paratively young  but  old  in  the  rearing  of  children,  or  an  older  one  starting 
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to  experiment  on  the  first  child,  all  these  and  other  phases  bear  on  the  child 
in  his  development. 

3.  Child  Behavior  and  the  Size  of  Family  3 

According  to  certain  psychiatrists  size  of  family  and  ordinal  position  in 
the  family  are  important  factors  in  determining  the  incidence  of  behavior 
deviation  in  childhood.  They  believe  that  the  only  child  is  in  a  dangerous 
position,  developing  frequently  into  a  spoiled  child.  When  there  are  two 
or  more  children  in  the  family  the  interplay  of  emotions  between  them,  and 
between  the  parents  and  the  children,  is  said  to  be  so  intense  that  prospective 
parents  find  it  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether,  after  all,  it  might  not 
be  better  to  have  an  "only  child"  rather  than  have  subsequent  children  face 
the  difficulties  of  family  relationships.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  these  as- 
sumptions have  never  been  checked  up  under  controlled  conditions.  This 
study  is  an  attempt  to  compare  the  results  of  controlled  statistical  method  with 
what  must  be  called  a  "hunch"  based  on  clinical  experience.  While  obtaining 
data  to  answer  these  questions  other  material  was  obtained  which  when 
pertinent  will  be  included  in  tiiis  report. 

Unfortunately  the  total  number  of  cases  studied  was  only  700.  This  num- 
ber, of  course,  is  not  adequate  for  a  satisfactory  statistical  check  upon  a 
clinical  finding.  It  should,  however,  have  value  as  the  beginning  of  an  ef- 
fort to  learn  whether  certain  clinical  generalizations  are  supported  by  statistical 
evidence.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  study  deals  only  with  a 
clinical  population.  Similar  studies  among  a  non-clinical  population  (those 
children  whose  problems  are  not  serious  enough  to  warrant  clinical  atten- 
tion) might  produce  different  conclusions. 

Q  _    ■ 
Conclusions  Summarized  from  Statistical  and  Tabular  Detail 

1.  In  a  clinical  survey  of  the  population  of  Chicago  the  distribution  of 
children's  behavior  problems  appears  to  be  for  the  most  part  independent  of 
size  of  family. 

2.  In  a  small  rich  community  (a  suburb  of  Chicago  almost  homogeneous 
in  economic  and  social  make-up),  families  in  which  there  is  only  one  child 
may  produce  problem  children  more  frequently  than  other  size  family  groups 
— after  due  consideration  of  the  number  of  each  size  group  in  the  community. 

3.  The  above  finding  is  true  only  of  boys  in  such  communities:  "only" 
girls  do  not  appear  to  be  often  recognized  as  problems  in  such  rich  districts. 

8  Levy,  John,  "A  Quantitative  Study  of  Behavior  Problems  in  Relation  to  Family  Con- 
stellation," American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Vol.  X,  No.  4  (January,  1931),  pp.  637-654 
passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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4.  In  a  large  city  boys  come  to  the  attention  of  the  psychiatrist  more  than 
twice  as  often  as  girls.  This  ratio  is  somewhat  higher  in  a  small  rich  district. 

5.  In  a  large  city  the  first  born  child  is  a  problem  child  relatively  more 
frequently  than  children  in  any  other  ordinal  position.  This  finding  holds 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact  that  there  are  more  first  born 
children  in  the  community. 

6.  The  second  born  child  is  a  behavior  deviate  relatively  more  frequently 
than  children  in  other  ordinal  positions  only  when  a  small  high  grade  com- 
munity is  studied. 

7.  The  sex  of  the  sibling  nearest  in  age  to  the  problem  child  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  incidence  of  these  problem  children. 

8.  The  "only"  child  does  not  appear  to  be  a  spoiled  child  as  frequently  as 
children  from  two  children  families — if  one  accepts  personality  and  emo- 
tional difficulties  as  the  outward  manifestations  of  a  spoiled  child. 

9.  "Only"  children  are  troubled  much  more  by  scholastic  difficulties  than 
children  with  brothers  and  sisters. 

10.  The  "only"  child  commits  more  acts  of  delinquency  than  children  with 
one  brother  or  sister.  But  most  delinquents  appear  in  very  large  families  where 
economic  and  social  conditions  are  more  important  than  family  inter- 
relationships. 

4.  Studies  of  the  Behavior  of  Only  Children  4 

In  the  popular  opinion  "only  children"  are  of  two  types — either  they  are 
spoiled,  egocentric,  anti-social,  and  unpopular  with  others,  or  they  are  with- 
drawn, sensitive,  and  nervous,  shrinking  from  contacts  and  dependent  upon 
their  parents.  Many  articles  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  support  these  points 
of  view.  Thus  Fenton  states  that  one  may  expect  a  priori  that  all  only  children 
will  be  problems  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  main  hazards,  as  noted  by 
various  writers,  seem  to  be:  first,  that  the  only  child  may  not  have  much 
association  with  others  of  his  age,  and,  second,  that  he  may  receive  an  ex- 
cess of  attention  from  his  parents. 

Excess  of  attention  from  parents  is  harmful  to  the  child,  and,  if  he  is  the 
only  one,  he  receives  the  brunt  of  that  which  would  suffice  for  a  group.  He 
may  receive  so  much  notice  and  approval  at  home  that  he  experiences  a  real 
shock  when  recognition  is  not  granted  to  him  elsewhere.  Some  parents  further 
spoil  their  child  by  making  up  to  him  at  home  for  every  grievance  suffered 
in  outside  contacts. 

Oversolicitousness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  (usually,  by  circumstance, 

4  Ward,  Anne,  "The  Only  Child"  (A  Study  of  ioo  Only  Children  Living  at  Home  with 
Both  Parents,  Referred  to  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic),  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Wor\, 
Vol.  I,  No.  1   (September,  1930),  pp.  41-65  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  mother)  is  another  aspect  of  too  much  attention.  The  result  of  this  focus- 
ing of  attention  on  the  child  is  to  give  him  undue  preoccupation  with  him- 
self and  an  over-weighted  opinion  of  his  own  importance.  Brill  believes  that 
it  is  this  preoccupation  that  increases  the  liability  to  nervous  disease  among 
only  children. 

A  different  type  of  harmful  attention  is  seen  in  the  parents  of  only  children 
who  interfere  in  everything  which  the  child  does.  Whether  the  response  from 
the  child  will  be  submission  and  loss  of  initiative  or  aggressive  opposition 
depends  on  the  personality  make-up. 

Thus,  according  to  the  theorists,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  only  child 
exhibiting  behavior  of  a  problem  type.  We  shall  review  next  what  the  results 
of  actual  studies  show. 

Summary  and  Criticism,  of  Bohannon's  Study 

One  of  the  earliest  investigations  was  reported  in  1898  by  E.  W.  Bohannon, 
who  studied  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  children,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  of  whom  were  only  children.  He  found  that  the  only  children  were 
below  average  in  health  and  vitality  and  were  more  frequently  afflicted  with 
mental  and  physical  defects;  that  they  entered  school  later,  were  less  regular 
in  attendance  and  did  below  average  work;  that  they  did  not  often  join  in 
ordinary  group  play;  that  they  preferred  adults  and  younger  children;  that 
their  home  treatment  had  been  one  of  indulgence;  and  that  they  were  notice- 
able for  peculiarities,  precocities,  selfishness,  and  affection. 

This  study  would  seem  to  uphold  the  argument  that  the  only  child  is 
strikingly  different.  The  method  used  for  obtaining  the  study  material,  how- 
ever, seems  open  to  question.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  students  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools  requesting  information  about  twins,  only  children,  or 
only  boys  or  girls  in  a  family  composed  of  several  members  of  the  other  sex. 
This  information  was  not  to  be  about  the  student  himself  but  about  some  one 
known  to  him.  Such  a  questionnaire  seems  open  to  a  psychological  fallacy. 
The  child  who  will  stand  out  clearly  enough  to  be  reported  on  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire is  not  the  average  only  child  but  the  one  who  is  different  in  one  or 
more  ways. 

Some  Recent  Studies 

After  this  early  attempt  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  interest  in  studying 
the  characteristics  of  only  children.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
several  important  studies  have  been  published. 

In  1926  J.  C.  Stuart  published  "Data  on  the  Alleged  Psychopathology  of  the 
Only  Child."  In  this  study  the  Colgate  Mental  Hygiene  Tests  were  given  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  young  men,  eighty-one  of  whom  were  only 
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children.  The  only  children  showed  no  variations  from  the  group  as  a  whole 
in  their  responses  to  the  test. 

In  1927  Goodenough  and  Leahy  reported  on  two  studies  on  ordinal  posi- 
tion, both  of  which  give  data  about  the  only  child.  The  first  was  a  study 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  referred  to  the  Minneapolis  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  during  its  demonstration  year.  Of  these  forty-one  were  only 
children.  The  authors  found  these  to  be  slightly  more  negativistic,  nervous, 
and  fearful,  and  to  have  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  enuresis,  food  fads, 
sleep  disturbances  and  temper  tantrums.  There  was  considerably  less  sex 
misconduct  among  them.  Their  next  study  covered  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  kindergarten  children,  forty-six  of  whom  were  only  children.  In  this 
group  they  found  less  undesirable  behavior  among  the  only  children  than 
among  the  group  of  eldest  children.  The  only  children,  when  compared  to 
the  whole  group,  were  described  as  more  self-confident  and  aggressive,  showed 
greater  fondness  for  affection,  and  were  more  excitable  and  distractible, 
having  less  stability  of  mood. 

Two  other  groups  were  reported  by  Norman  Fenton  in  1928.  The  first 
contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  unselected  pupils  from  public  schools, 
thirty-four  of  whom  were  only  children.  He  found  that  the  only  children 
displayed  fewer  nervous  symptoms  than  did  any  other  group.  They  were 
slightly  more  inclined  to  be  leaders  and  to  be  unpopular.  His  second  group, 
five  hundred  and  twelve  college  students,  seventy-three  of  whom  were  only 
children,  was  studied  by  means  of  the  Woodworth  Questionnaire.  The  re- 
sults did  not  show  the  only  children  significantly  different  from  the  others. 
He  checked  about  half  of  the  group  as  to  their  college  standing  and  found 
that  the  only  children  had  an  average  of  69.5  in  class  grades,  while  the  un- 
selected group  averaged  only  50.0. 

In  1927  a  study  made  by  Dorothy  Bellerose  of  twenty-five  only,  youngest, 
oldest,  and  middle  children  referred  to  a  habit  clinic  showed  that  the  only 
children  were  not  unique.  There  was  a  slightly  larger  occurrence  of  food 
fads  and  temper  spells  among  the  only  child  group. 

As  regards  children  who  are  referred  to  Child  Guidance  Clinics,  John 
Levy  has  shown  (in  1928)  that  the  number  of  only  children  is  entirely  propor- 
tionate to  their  occurrence  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Inferences  from  the  Studies  Cited  Above 

The  studies  thus  seem  to  show  conflicting  results.  Bohannon  is  probably 
the  only  one  who  would  consider  the  only  child  shows  more  of  a  problem  than 
other  children.  The  other  studies  show  that  only  children  do  vary  somewhat 
from  children  in  general  but  neither  to  a  considerable  degree  nor  in  a  manner 
unfavorable  to  the  only  child. 
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Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Present  Study 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  study  a  group  of  only  children  admitted 
to  several  child  guidance  clinics,  to  compare  them  in  certain  respects  with 
other  children  in  the  same  clinics,  and  to  analyze,  if  possible,  the  factors 
precipitating  their  behavior  as  well  as  the  actual  manifestations  of  it. 

One  hundred  only  children,  living  at  home  with  both  parents,  were 
studied  by  means  of  the  case  records  of  the  Institute  for  Child  Guidance, 
New  York,  and  of  the  clinics  conducted  for  demonstration  purposes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  the 
Twin  Cities,  Los  Angeles,  and  Norfolk.  Although  the  clinics  were  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  they  were  very  similar  in  set-up,  type  of  history  taken,  and 
examinations  given.  The  hundred  cases  included  all  only  children  living  with 
both  parents  that  had  been  studied  at  the  Demonstration  Clinics  plus  those 
studied  at  the  Institute  in  New  York  up  to  June  i,  1929.  By  eliminating 
cases  accepted  after  that  date  the  number  was  kept  at  just  one  hundred. 

Tentative  Conclusions  on  the  Present  Study  * 

In  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  such  a  study  as  this,  there  are 
several  facts  which  must  be  remembered.  First,  the  personal  equation  enters 
so  largely  into  case  studies  of  this  kind  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  translate 
them  into  statistics.  Only  a  hundred  cases  were  studied,  and  of  course  this  is 
a  small  number  on  which  to  make  very  general  statements.  For  these  reasons, 
the  results  found  should  not  be  considered  conclusive. 

It  was  first  found  that  only  children  were  notably  younger  than  clinic 
children  as  a  whole.  The  possible  reasons  for  this  were  that  the  parents  would 
be  over-concerned  and  so  refer  them  earlier;  that  the  parents  were  of  a  more 
intelligent  type  and  would  recognize  difficulties  sooner;  and  that  only  chil- 
dren tended  to  adjust  as  they  got  older  and  so  were  not  referred. 

The  only-child  group  also  ranked  higher  in  intelligence  than  the  total 
clinic  group.  This  was  explained  by  the  children  coming  from  superior 
homes,  having  older  parents,  and  being  stimulated  by  constant  adult  associa- 
tion. 

The  problem  behavior  shown  by  the  only  children  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  all  the  clinic  children  living  at  home  with  both  parents  except  in  the 
manifestation  of  stealing,  lying  and  truancy.  The  smaller  frequency  of  these 
three  problems  among  the  only  children  could  not  be  explained  wholly  on 
the  basis  of  age  differences  but  was  thought  to  be  due  to  their  living  in  a  more 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  reader  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  this  is  a  study  of  100 
only  children  who  were  admitted  to  child  guidance  clinics  to  have  their  behavior  difficulties 
analyzed  and  corrected;  that  this  is  not  a  study  of  100  normally  behaved  only  children 
picked  at  random. 
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sheltered  environment  where  their  wants  were  usually  over-supplied  and 
their  contacts  limited. 

As  compared  with  a  control  group  of  three-child  families  the  only  children 
showed  a  higher  percentage  of  restlessness  and  over-activity,  crying,  nail- 
biting,  and  school  difficulties. 

5.  A  Behavior  Problem  in  a  Seven- Year-Old  Girl  5 

To  the  environmental  and  relationship  situation  brought  out  quite  clearly 
in  this  initial  interview,  should  be  added  these  additional  points  which  be- 
came clear  as  acquaintance  with  Mr.  P.  progressed.*  The  mother,  who  has 
deserted  the  family,  was  never  deeply  attached  to  Helen.  In  fact,  Helen  had 
always  turned  to  her  father  but  the  mother's  departure  seemed  to  have  in- 
creased the  jealousy  problem  with  the  brother,  two  years  younger,  since  he 
too  now  depended  on  the  father  for  care.  We  suspected  that  part  of  Helen's 
objection  to  school  resulted  from  the  fact  that  little  brother  was  at  home 
with  Mr.  P.  who  slept  in  the  day  time.  Mr.  P.'s  use  of  Helen's  behavior  grew 
increasingly  apparent  as  we  know  them  better.  He  obviously  enjoyed  her 
fearlessness  and  defiance  of  authority,  even  her  ability  to  defeat  him.  He 
always  wanted  her  to  conquer  and  yet  he  was  shocked  and  guilty  over  her 
success.  When  she  went  so  far  as  to  involve  him  with  the  school,  the  neigh- 
bors, and  his  mother,  he  was  driven  to  do  something  in  his  own  defense 
but  even  when  enraged  and  desperate,  he  was  powerless  to  discipline  or  re- 
sist her.  His  coming  to  the  clinic,  then,  was  a  last  throw,  a  final  threat,  which 
he  had  been  holding  over  her.  Helen,  with  her  determination  to  outdo  him, 
immediately  took  all  punishment  out  of  the  situation  by  finding  the  clinic 
the  most  interesting  of  places.  It  was  one  more  failure  for  the  father,  one 
more  triumph  for  her. 

She  came,  then,  not  so  much  a  child  in  trouble  as  a  child  who  is  de- 
termined to  find  pleasure  and  a  new  world  to  conquer.  The  fact  that  it  meant 
a  special  trip  for  her  father  twice  a  week,  a  trip  from  which  little  brother 
was  excluded,  as  well  as  absence  from  school,  added  to  her  satisfaction. 

6.  Problem  Children  and  Problem  Parents  6 

Visiting  teachers  go  about  finding  out  what  makes  Johnny  do  the  out- 
rageous things  that  Johnny  does,  and  then  they  go  to  his  father  or  his  teacher 

5  Taft,  Jessie,  "An  Experiment  in  a  Therapeutically  Limited  Relationship  with  a  Seven 
Year  Old  Girl,"  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4  (October,  1932),  pp.  365- 
366.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

*  Refers  to  a  clinical  case. 

6  Janvier,  Carmelite,  "Problem  Children  and  Problem  Parents,"  Survey,  Vol.  LXIII,  No. 
2  (October  15,  1929),  pp.  75-77  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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or  his  grandmother  as  the  case  may  be.  Although  we  talk  a  lot  about  little 
problem  children,  the  thing  which  uses  up  all  of  our  time  and  patience  and 
ingenuity  is  the  Big  Problem  Parent.  Here  is  the  nib  of  the  matter:  For  al- 
most every  little  problem  child  there  are  in  the  background  some  big  prob- 
lem parents  or  a  big  problem  home.  Of  course,  the  problem  may  be  that  there 
are  no  parents  or  that  there  is  no  home.  But  we  are  not  talking  now  of 
the  almost  unsolvable  difficulties  which  confront  the  child  in  an  institution 
or  the  broken  home.  For  parents,  in  spite  of  all  that  they  may  do  to  deserve 
our  criticism,  are  potential  assets  rather  than  liabilities  to  their  children. 
Visiting  teachers  try  to  turn  parents  who  have  become  liabilities  to  their 
children  back  into  assets.  When  that  is  done  they  simply  say  to  the  parents: 
"Now  you  do  the  rest  of  the  job  yourself." 

7.  Changing  the  Child's  Behavior  7 

Since  the  child's  misconduct  is  so  often  a  reaction  to  his  home  situation, 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  changing  the  child's  behavior  is  to  induce  a 
change  of  behavior  in  his  parents.  The  beginnings  of  delinquency  in  one 
child  lay  in  the  constant  quarreling  of  his  father  and  mother,  which  made  his 
home  life  so  unhappy  that  he  continually  ran  away.  Repeated  arrests  did  not 
discourage  him,  since  he  was  happier  in  the  detention  home  at  the  Juvenile 
Court  than  in  his  own  home.  From  running  away,  he  gradually  drifted  into 
stealing,  at  first  food,  and  later  breaking  into  cash  registers  to  get  money  to 
supply  his  needs.  When  the  effect  of  the  parental  relationship  upon  this  boy's 
life  was  revealed  to  his  mother,  she  broke  down,  confessed  that  she  had  ceased 
to  love  her  husband  and  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  quarrels.  She  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  misrepresent  him  to  the  small  son  in  order  to  persuade 
him  to  share  her  dislike.  When  she  realized  the  effect  all  this  had  had  upon 
the  boy,  she  was  willing  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband  for  his 
sake.  In  many  instances,  such  domestic  adjustments  are  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  removal  of  emotional  conflicts  from  the  child's  life  and  im- 
provement in  his  behavior  is  then  possible  of  accomplishment. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  with  parents  is  changing  their  attitude  toward 
the  child  and  his  problems.  At  the  first  flagrant  outbreak  of  the  child,  the 
parents,  in  their  wounded  pride  and  angry  disappointment,  withdraw  their 
love  and  affection  and  in  despair  entertain  the  thought  of  boarding  school, 
military  academy,  or  reformatory.  They  seek  to  turn  over  to  an  institution 
the  handling  of  problems  for  which  their  own  methods  of  treating  the  child 


7  Blanchard,  Phyllis,  and  Painter,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  "Changing  the  Child's  Behavior," 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Sociology  by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Inc.,  1927,  pp.  5-6.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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may  have  been  largely  responsible.  In  any  event,  this  attitude  usually  incites 
the  puzzled  and  bewildered  culprit  to  plunge  into  further  unsocial  behavior. 
One  of  the  first  measures  is  therefore  to  change  the  parents'  outlook,  to 
make  them  feel  that  having  assumed  the  responsibility  for  a  child  by  bringing 
it  into  the  world,  they  cannot  lightly  thrust  aside  that  responsibility  at  the 
first  dissatisfaction  which  it  brings  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  father  and 
mother  must  often  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  how  their  own  methods  of 
child  rearing  have  gradually  laid  the  foundation  for  this  serious  type  of 
misconduct. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  success  of  efforts  to  change  the  child's  behavior  de- 
pends upon  the  stamina  of  the  parents,  upon  their  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
situation,  the  sympathy  for  the  child's  position  which  can  be  created  in 
them,  and  the  initiative  which  they  show  in  working  out  specific  details  of 
a  general  plan.  It  is  no  small  task  to  turn  the  focus  of  the  parents'  emotions 
from  wounded  self-esteem  and  vanity  (for  just  as  they  identify  themselves 
with  the  child  in  that  proportion  they  are  hurt  by  his  misconduct)  to  an 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the  child.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  for 
the  father  and  mother  to  really  assimilate  the  suggestions  which  they  receive, 
so  that  they  carry  these  general  principles  over  into  each  new  situation  as  it 
arises.  Yet  the  success  or  failure  of  their  dealings  with  the  child  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  this  aspect  of  their  attitude  toward  him. 

8.  The  Family  Basis  of  Compensatory  Behavior  in  College  Students  8 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  family  is  the  only  social  institution  affecting 
the  development  of  personality  in  pre-college  years.  The  theses  offered  are: 
First,  that  the  conditioning  processes  in  early  years  in  the  family  situation 
do  constitute  the  most  significant  factors  in  determining  the  emotional  at- 
titudes and  patterns  of  behavior;  second,  that  these  same  patterns  of  be- 
havior and  attitudes  do  tend  to  persist  in  the  college  situation;  third,  that 
they  are  the  determinants,  in  large  measure,  of  the  problems  of  maladjust- 
ment in  college;  and,  finally,  that  the  successful  adjustment  of  the  problems 
of  the  college  student  is  conditioned  upon  an  understanding  of  the  emotional 
injuries  received  in  the  family  in  pre-college  years,  and  upon  the  student's 
ability  to  understand  a  new  situation  and  to  adjust  himself  to  it. 

Psychiatrists  dealing  with  college  students  have  commented  frequently 
upon  this  conception  of  the  origin  of  maladjustments  among  college  stu- 
dents. Smiley  Blanton,  Professor  of  Mental  Hygiene  at  Vassar  College,  and 
formerly  Director  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  Minneapolis,  believes 

8  Pritchett,  Henry  Lucien,  "The  Adjustment  of  College  Students'  Family  Problems," 
Social  Forces,  Vol.  X,  No.  i  (October,  1931),  pp.  84-89  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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that:  "In  dealing  with  a  case  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  home  and 
analyze  the  family  situation." 

Even  in  cases  of  mental  disease,  many  agree  with  Harold  F.  Corson, 
Psychiatrist  at  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  that  "the  family 
group  which  produces  a  psychotic  member  is  in  some  way  unusual  and 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  psychosis.  .  .  .  We  see  time  and 
again  in  the  case  of  college  men  who  succumb  to  mental  disorders  that  the 
foundations  of  their  illness  were  laid  in  the  early  years  of  their  lives." 

At  Southern  Methodist  University  during  1930  a  study  of  168  cases  showed 
the  following  outstanding  factors  in  maladjustment:  timidity,  stagef right, 
feelings  of  inferiority,  maladjustments  to  school  conditions,  including  ob- 
jections to  food,  housing  conditions,  dormitory  regulations,  university  regula- 
tions, social  conditions  on  the  campus,  religious  problems,  love  affairs,  sex 
behaviors,  vocational  selection,  marital  difficulties,  incipient  mental  disease, 
and  psychoses.  Some  of  these  problems  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  fresh- 
man, others  peculiar  to  advanced  students,  but  all  of  them  are  related  with 
greater  or  less  directness  to  the  deficiencies  in  social  adjustments  in  the 
home. 

New  habits  of  living  are  rapidly  forced  upon  him.  The  adolescent  desire 
to  make  his  own  decisions  rapidly  changes  into  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
decisions  he  is  compelled  to  make.  Unavoidably  he  compares  himself  with 
a  few  who  seem  "to  have  arrived,"  and,  thus  self-weighed,  he  finds  himself 
wanting. 

His  efforts  to  compensate  may  take  a  variety  of  forms.  To  these  feelings 
of  inferiority  he  may  react  with  that  boisterousness  which  served  him  so  well 
in  childhood.  He  may  plunge  into  extravagant  diversions  and  be  forced  to 
falsify  his  accounts,  or  seek  the  more  extreme  behaviors  in  social  drinking, 
gambling,  profanity,  or  other  behaviors  which  he  feels  may  win  the  much 
desired  recognition. 

Other  personalities  may  react  by  withdrawing  into  the  realm  of  phantasy, 
by  day-dreaming  unappreciated  virtues  into  reality,  by  bending  all  efforts 
toward  establishing  an  unusual  scholastic  record,  by  surrendering  and  re- 
turning home,  or  by  more  complete  withdrawal  through  disappearance  or 
suicide. 

Family  pride  and  ambition  not  infrequently  stimulate  the  student  to 
efforts  beyond  his  ability.  Hitching  the  wagon  to  the  star  may  be  a  worthy 
ideal  but  it  is  most  unfortunate  when  the  star  is  unattainable. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  family  which  gives  the  child  his  capital  stock 
of  patterns  of  attitudes  and  behaviors.  It  largely  determines  his  way  of  life, 
and  limits  him  rather  definitely  to  its  own  culture-patterns,  so  that  in  other 
situations  he  reacts  in  ways  similar  to  those  established  in  the  home. 
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9.  The  Family  Situation  and  Personality  Development9 

Personality  traits  are  developed  not  only  by  the  conditioning  of  the  emo- 
tional responses,  but  also  by  the  child's  imitation  of  the  behavior  patterns 
which  he  observes  in  those  about  him.  Expressions  of  love,  which  are  the 
usual  manifestations  of  social  approval,  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  child.  He 
soon  learns  that  he  can  bring  these  out  very  often  by  doing  those  things  that 
he  sees  done  by  the  adults  who  share  his  environment.  Added  to  the  desire 
for  approval  as  shown  in  loving  tones  and  caresses  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
imitation,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  species  alone.  This  double 
motivation  incites  the  child  to  pantomime  the  attitudes  that  he  sees  in  the 
parents  until  they  are  woven  into  the  habit  system  that  controls  his  own  be- 
havior and  have  become  an  integrated  factor  of  the  whole  personality.  The 
dissatisfied,  complaining  mother  passes  on  to  her  child  her  own  chronic 
discontent.  The  cheerful,  self-controlled  mother  endows  her  child  with  an 
optimistic,  self-sustained  personality.  By  similar  processes  of  social  heredity, 
many  different  traits  are  taken  over  from  the  parents  by  their  imitative  chil- 
dren to  an  extent  that  justifies  the  comment  of  Watson  to  the  effect  that 
parents  create  their  children  after  their  own  image. 

There  are  still  many  persons  who  refuse  to  regard  the  emotional  aspects 
of  the  personality  as  so  infinitely  modifiable  as  the  foregoing  illustrations 
indicate.  Some  of  them  are  devoted  adherents  to  the  theory  of  the  dominance 
of  the  chromosomes  over  all  phases  of  racial  and  individual  development; 
others  cannot  accept  the  importance  of  family  influences  upon  the  personality 
when  children  born  and  brought  up  in  the  same  home,  and  therefore  sup- 
posedly subjected  to  similar  environmental  stresses,  often  present  such 
markedly  different  types. 

No  one  is  in  a  position  to  deny  the  potency  of  heredity,  but  certainly  recent 
psychological  data  would  indicate  that  we  have  been  confused  between  biologi- 
cal and  social  heredity  in  describing  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  emotions. 
Laboratory  findings  give  relatively  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  conditioning 
of  the  emotional  responses  through  environmental  influences,  and  clinical 
psychology  adds  pragmatic  conclusions  to  the  same  effect  in  citing  case  after 
case  in  which  the  personality  and  the  behavior  traits  of  children  have  been 
radically  changed  as  a  result  of  modifications  of  parental  methods  of  train- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  same  laboratory  studies  reveal  many  individual 
variations  as  to  the  rapidity  and  permanency  with  which  conditioned  emo- 
tional responses  are  established.  Many  variables  are  undoubtedly  involved, 
and  the  hereditary  make-up  of  the  individual  is  probably  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these. 

9  Blanchard,  Phyllis,  "The  Family  Situation  and  Personality  Development,"  Mental 
Hygiene,  Vol.  XI,  No.  i  (January,  1927),  pp.  15-22  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Adler  focused  his  whole  theory  of  the  inferiority  complex  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  constitutional  organic  defects,  and  felt  no  need  of  calling  upon  con- 
ditioned emotional  responses  to  supplement  his  hypothesis.  The  reasonable 
position  would  perhaps  be  that  fear  responses  are  more  readily  evoked  and 
more  permanently  established  in  physically  weaker  individuals,  so  that 
feelings  of  inferiority  are  indeed  more  readily  built  up  in  such  cases  by  the 
method  of  the  conditioned  response.  Some  such  middle  ground  as  this  is 
nearer  the  truth,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it  at  present,  than  an  extreme  leaning 
to  either  side  of  the  old  controversy  concerning  heredity  and  environment. 

Differences  in  the  quality  of  the  biological  inheritance  are  only  one  set  of 
factors  that  may  offer  an  explanation  of  the  personality  differences  shown 
by  siblings.  Other  variables  that  directly  affect  the  formation  of  conditioned 
emotional  responses  are  the  age  of  the  child,  the  level  of  intelligence,  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  stimuli,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  stimuli,  and  so 
forth.  Within  the  family  many  opportunities  for  variation  are  afforded. 
Brothers  and  sisters  are  seldom  treated  alike,  distinctions  being  continually 
made  on  the  basis  of  both  sex  and  age.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  totality  of  the 
environmental  experiences,  but  the  unit  situations  of  which  it  is  composed — 
each  one  acting  as  a  conditioning  stimulus  for  one  emotion  or  another — 
that  shape  the  child's  personality.  Thus,  a  certain  experience  may  become 
associated  with  fear  for  one  child,  and  with  anger  for  that  same  child's 
brother  or  sister,  because  slighdy  different  circumstances  enter  into  the 
situation  in  each  case. 


CHAPTER  XI 
PERSONALITY  GROWTH  AND  FAMILY  EXPERIENCE 

This  chapter  draws  its  material  from  widely  different  sources  and 
may  be  abruptly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  six  selections  presenting 
theoretical  and  research  data  on  personality  growth,  and  the  last  four 
affording  an  intimate  excursion  into  the  lives  of  eminent  nineteenth- 
century  characters.  To  understand  the  family  influences  which  operated 
in  shaping  these  leading  personalities,  the  studious  reader  will  wish 
to  apply  the  earlier  general  analytic  discussions. 

Personality  growth  and  the  necessary  liberation  of  parent  and  child 
from  each  other  are  slow  processes  that  cannot  wisely  be  accelerated. 
This  emphasis  is  found  in  the  first  selection,  along  with  the  implication 
that  freedom  for  the  child  accompanied  by  understanding  guidance  by 
the  adult  will  promise  a  happiness  not  otherwise  attained.  The  distor- 
tive  influence  of  parental  domination  is  briefly  set  forth  in  the  second 
reading.  Balance  and  symmetry  of  personality  are  easily  lost,  with  un- 
rest and  perhaps  conflict  becoming  more  and  more  troublesome  as  the 
years  pass.  Later  biographical  selections  illustrate  these  points  in  con- 
crete fashion.  The  role  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  stimulation  or 
suppression  of  personality  has  not  received  the  emphasis  it  deserves  in 
the  literature  on  the  family.  The  third  selection  touches  on  this  im- 
portant relationship. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  family  size  upon  the  mental  and  social 
qualities  of  children  has  loomed  large  in  recent  years.  In  the  fourth 
reading  we  have  an  approach  to  the  answer  through  a  study  of  802 
children  ranging  in  age  between  9  and  17  years.  The  next  two  research 
selections  go  into  the  problems  of  honesty,  deceit,  intelligence,  and 
general  adjustment  with  the  family  emphasized  as  the  influencing 
medium. 

'  The  last  four  readings  deal  in  order  with  the  lives  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Charles  Darwin,  John  Ruskin,  Emily  Bronte,  and,  in  passing, 
Charlotte  Bronte.  The  positive  effect  of  the  maternal  element  and  the 
neutral  influence  of  the  paternal,  along  with  material  deprivations  in 
Lincoln's  early  life;  the  hampering  effect  which  Darwin's  father  is 
interpreted  as  having  upon  his  son's  self-expression;  the  ceaseless,  stifling 
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authority  exercised  over  Ruskin;  the  drabness  and  eccentricities  through 
which  the  literary  brilliance  of  the  Brontes  finally  shone — all  these 
suggest  the  tendency  of  the  genius  type  to  overcome  its  handicaps  despite 
the  blighting  influences  in  the  family  setting.  These  survived;  how 
many  have  been  crushed  ere  they  started? 

1.  The  Slow  Growth  of  Personality1 

The  adolescent  period  is  often  described  as  the  time  for  the  severing  of 
maternal  bonds,  and  we  are  told  that  primitive  peoples  have  built  up 
ceremonies  in  which  the  liberation  is  symbolically  enacted.  Psychologically, 
however,  the  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  that  the  detachment  of  the  child  from 
the  parent  is  a  specific  act  that  can  take  place  on  a  given  day.  The  separa- 
tion, which  is  as  much  a  liberation  for  the  parent  as  it  is  for  the  child,  is 
essentially  an  organic  process  of  growth  and  development,  and  should 
normally  be  expected  to  continue  over  a  period  of  years.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
continuous  process  from  infancy  on.  The  weaning  of  the  child  from  the 
mother's  breast,  learning  to  sleep  alone,  learning  to  walk  without  holding  a 
hand,  learning  to  cross  a  street  alone,  or  to  go  to  school  alone,  are  all  steps 
in  the  long  road  that  takes  the  child  farther  and  farther  from  his  dependence 
upon  the  parent,  but  that  may  lead  eventually  by  a  circular  route  to  a  mature 
relation  of  renewed  intimacy  with  the  parent. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  gradual  liberation  of  the  child  from  the 
prejudices  and  conventions  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  from  their  direction  and 
judgment,  many  parents  have  unduly  accelerated  the  process  by  forcing  upon 
the  children  a  mechanical  verbal  maturity.  Dressing  a  girl  in  mother's  clothes 
is  not  a  sure  way  of  adding  to  her  wisdom;  a  cigarette  or  a  hip  flask  is  not 
going  to  make  a  man  out  of  a  boy. 

An  extreme  example  of  a  verbalized  and  external  precocity  is  that  of  a 
girl  of  fifteen  whose  weaning  consisted  of  an  early  introduction  to  the  ex- 
tremer  types  of  current  fiction  and  to  the  smart  talk  of  adults  who,  far  from 
being  mature,  were  merely  habituated  to  the  flouting  of  conventional  morali- 
ties. One  day  she  remarked  that  she  would  love  to  meet  some  artists — they 
must  be  such  interesting  people.  The  mother  agreed  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting, and  hoped  that  opportunity  would  be  found.  "But  remember," 
added  the  mother,  "if  an  artist  should  ask  you  to  come  to  his  studio  alone, 
you  had  better  not."  To  this  the  daughter  replied,  "I  suppose  it  makes  you 
feel  good  to  cluck  like  that,  so  that  if  I  should  happen  to  have  an  illegitimate 

1  Gruenberg,  Sidonie  Matsner,  "The  Significance  of  the  Home  in  the  Personality  and 
Character  Development  of  the  Adolescent,"  Proceedings  of  the  First  International  Congress 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  II  (1932),  pp.  172-174.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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baby,  you  will  have  the  comfort  of  saying  that  you  warned  me."  Too  often 
such  a  confusion  of  values  is  traceable  to  a  parent  who  has  herself  come  to 
adulthood  without  guidance  or  direction.  She  is,  therefore,  all  too  prone  to 
be  impressed  by  the  surface  appearance  of  a  sophistication  which  in  her 
heart  she  admires  and  covets,  and,  unable  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
spurious,  she  becomes  incapable  of  playing  a  part  in  the  development  of 
attitudes  that  are  ultimately  vital  for  happiness. 

The  parent's  responsibility  to  supply  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past  does  not  include 
the  obligation  to  make  too  short  the  path  toward  adulthood  and  self-reliant, 
self -directing  personality.  We  need  constantly  to  sense  the  difference  between 
the  child's  learning  and  his  growing.  We  can  accelerate  the  learning  process 
at  many  points,  by  concentrating  upon  knowledge  and  skill,  and  thus  enrich 
the  child's  equipment.  We  have  found  no  reliable  means,  however,  for 
accelerating  growth  and  maturity.  Underfeeding  may  stunt  a  child,  but  over- 
feeding cannot  convert  a  twelve-year-old  pattern  of  tastes  and  desires  into  a 
fourteen-year-old  pattern  in  much  less  than  two  years.  The  inner  maturing 
of  the  spirit  is  indeed  parallel  to  the  outwardly  visible  development  of  the 
body;  but  each  takes  its  own  good  time,  and  the  parallelism  is  not  absolute, 
point  for  point,  or  day  by  day. 

2.  Parental  Dominance  and  Parent-Child  Conflict  2 

Parental  dominance  is  not  only  a  source  of  tensions  in  the  child,  but  it 
largely  determines  as  well  the  form  of  expression  which  these  tensions  shall 
take.  Opposition  may  be  regarded  by  the  parent  either  as  an  attack  upon  his 
position  of  superordination  by  a  revolting  subordinate,  or  as  a  challenge  to 
the  adequacy  of  his  control.  If  the  child's  overt  conflict  be  suppressed  by  a 
vigorous  display  of  parental  power,  then  tensions  may  assume  covert  forms, 
— such  as  inner  revolt,  mental  conflict,  and  fantasy.  Since  tensions  are  in- 
evitable in  every  parent-child  relationship,  their  expression  in  overt  conflict 
is  welcomed  by  that  parent  who  realizes  that  he  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  made 
aware  of  the  point  at  which  pressure  has  accumulated  and  at  which  some 
adjustment  in  his  control  is  necessary. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  addition  to  those  three  characteristics  of  family  life 
which  are  productive  of  conflict,  namely,  duration,  intimacy,  and  continuity 
of  contact,  the  parent-child  relationship  offers  still  a  fourth  basis  for  tension, 
namely  the  superordination  of  the  parent  and  the  subordination  of  the  child. 
Parental  dominance  will  always  be  a  source  of  conflict,  in  part  inevitable,  in 

2Nimkoff,  Meyer  F.,  "The  Relation  of  Parental  Dominance  to  Parent-Child  Conflict," 
Social  Forces,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4  (June,  1931),  p.  563.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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part  avoidable.  Minor  tensions  are  those  which  attend  upon  the  process  of  the 
child's  socialization.  These  are  inevitable.  Major  tensions  are  those  which 
result  from  the  failure  of  the  parent  to  provide  adequately  for  the  growth  of 
the  child.  These  may  be  minimized  by  affectionate  understanding  of  the 
child's  nature  and  adequate  provision  for  its  development. 


3.  Inferiority-Provoking  Experiences  Between  Brothers  3 

Physical  or  organic  inferiority  undoubtedly  has  oftentimes  an  important 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  inferiority  complex.  But  no  less  significant  are 
those  relationships  that  are  dominant  in  conditioning  the  person's  conception 
of  himself.  In  the  case  of  Clarence  we  find  that  he  was  always  forced  to 
assume  the  subordinate  role  or  place  with  reference  to  James.  He  was  not 
allowed  by  James  to  solve  new  situations  and  problems  for  himself.  He  was 
frequently  told  that  he  could  not  do  a  thing.  In  his  feeble  attempts  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  social  surroundings,  Clarence  was  ridiculed  and  made  fun  of 
by  James.  Thus  he  comes  to  think  of  himself  as  being  unable  to  meet  success- 
fully any  new  situation.  This  case  seems  to  support  the  idea  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  inferiority  complex  is  found  in  the  conception  one  forms  of 
himself  as  being  an  inferior  person,  incapable  of  meeting  even  the  ordinary 
situations  of  everyday  life.  This  conception,  of  course,  is  conditioned  both  by 
the  person's  physical  traits  and  by  the  various  influences  of  his  social  milieu. 

Although  the  major  conditioning  social  factor  in  Clarence's  life  was  his 
contacts  with  his  brother,  James,  we  cannot  rule  out  other  family  influences. 
Both  the  uncle  and  aunt  contributed  directly  and  indirectly  to  Clarence's 
conception  of  himself  as  inferior.  The  uncle  teased  him  about  his  red  hair, 
and  his  aunt  by  being  impatient  with  his  attempts  to  start  the  car  and  by 
requesting  that  he  let  James  drive  gave  him  the  idea  that  he  was  in  their 
minds  inferior  to  James.  They  allowed  James  continually  to  force  Clarence 
into  the  insignificant  and  inferior  position.  Like  most  parents  they  failed  to 
see  the  influence  upon  the  growth  of  personality  of  such  things  as  the  child 
being  forced  to  do  the  irksome  task,  to  sleep  on  the  back  side  of  the  bed,  to 
wash  in  the  shallow  end  of  the  tub,  or  to  give  up  in  his  attempts  at  trying  to 
solve  a  certain  problem.  In  this  case  we  see  the  inefficiency  of  the  family  as  a 
defining  agency  in  that  the  aunt  and  uncle  did  not  help  Clarence  solve  and 
meet  new  situations  but  allowed  James  to  define  the  situation  for  Clarence 
as  one  which  the  latter  could  not  solve  or  adjust  himself  to. 

3  Barker,  Robert  H.,  "The  Effect  of  an  Unsatisfactory  Relationship  of  Brother  to  Brother 
on  the  Development  of  Personality,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1  (October,  1930),  pp.  89- 
90.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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4.  Size  of  Family  and  Personality  of  Offspring  4 

Do  children  of  large  families  differ  in  intelligence  and  character  from 
those  of  small  families?  Does  the  "only"  child  have  its  own  characteristics? 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  study  the  exact  relationship  between  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family  and  such  intellectual  factors  as  brightness, 
moral  knowledge,  and  cultural  background;  such  measurable  factors  of 
character  as  cooperativeness,  self-control,  and  honesty;  ratings  on  personality 
by  classmates  and  teachers;  intelligence  of  parents;  and  socio-economic  en- 
vironment. 

The  Character  Education  Inquiry,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research,  and  conducted  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, gathered  extensive  information  concerning  the  children  of  three 
schools.  For  each  child  of  these  three  populations  there  were  available  a  vast 
number  of  scores  on  factors  of  intelligence  and  character. 

The  total  population  consisted  of  802  children,  composed  of  the  lower-, 
middle-,  and  above-average  social  levels  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
ages  of  the  children  ranged  from  9  to  17,  with  an  average  of  12.3  years. 

Summary  of  Results 

The  size  of  family  correlates  negatively  with  intelligence,  moral  knowl- 
edge, cultural  background,  and  with  honest  behavior.  The  correlations, 
though  showing  a  negative  trend,  do  not  reveal  a  linear  relationship  between 
the  above  factors  of  personality  and  size  of  family.  The  "only"-child  group  is 
not  superior  to  the  others  (except  in  moral  knowledge).  The  highest  intelli- 
gence scores  are  made  by  those  coming  from  homes  of  two  children. 

The  size  of  family  shows  a  definitely  curvilinear  relationship  with  coopera- 
tiveness and  helpfulness.  Those  of  very  small  families  as  well  as  those  of 
very  large  ones  scored  lower  than  those  of  average  size  families.  There  was 
a  similarly  curvilinear  relationship  between  size  of  family  and  the  children's 
scores  on  tests  of  inhibition. 

Size  of  family  correlates  positively  with  scores  of  persistence,  children  of 
large  families  scoring  highest  on  persistence  tests. 

Ratings  by  teachers  and  classmates  show  a  curvilinear  relationship  to  size 
of  family.  The  rating  increases  and  reaches  its  maximum  for  the  three  or 
four  child  family  and  then  decreases. 

The  correlation  between  size  of  family  and  intelligence  and  moral  knowl- 
edge of  parents  cannot  be  determined  on  our  population  because  the  few 
parents  for  whom  test  scores  were  available  were  not  representative  of  the 

4  Mailer,  J.  B.,  "Size  of  Family  and  Personality  of  Offspring,"  Journal  of  Social  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  II,  No.  1  (February,  1931),  pp.  3-27  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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total  population.  There  was,  however,  a  markedly  negative  relationship  be- 
tween the  social  status  of  the  parents  and  the  number  of  their  children. 

If  we  consider  the  families  tri-serially,  those  having  one  child,  those  having 
two  to  five  children,  and  those  having  six  or  more  children,  we  find  the 
following  relationships. 

The  "only"  child  is  above  average  in  intelligence,  in  moral  knowledge, 
cultural  background,  and  honesty.  He  is  just  average  in  cooperativeness,  and 
persistence;  and  below  average  in  inhibition  and  ratings  by  teacher  and  class- 
mates. 

The  children  of  small  families  are  highest  in  intelligence,  in  honesty,  in 
inhibition,  and  in  ratings  by  teacher  and  classmates. 

The  children  of  large  families  are  lowest  in  intelligence,  moral  knowledge, 
cultural  background,  honesty,  cooperativeness,  inhibition,  parents'  intelli- 
gence, and  moral  knowledge.  They  are  highest  in  scores  of  persistence. 

5.  Honesty  and  Deceit  in  Children  5 

From  the  tentative  conclusions  emerging  from  a  study  begun  in  1924  by 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  and  based  on  the  testing  of 
some  11,000  school  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  a  few  of  the  find- 
ings are  as  follows: 

a.  Sex  Differences, — none  as  to  honesty  between  girls  and  boys  except  such 
differences  as  seem  to  be  connected  with  interest  rather  than  honor. 

b.  Intelligence, — children  of  higher  levels  of  intelligence  deceive  definitely 
less  than  those  of  lower  levels. 

c.  Emotional  Stability, — children  with  fewer  symptoms  of  instability  are  less 
likely  to  deceive  than  those  less  well  adjusted. 

d.  Physical  Condition, — is  unassociated  with  deceit  even  in  athletic  contests. 

e.  Socio-economic  Background, — is  definitely  associated  with  the  economic 
level  of  the  home.  Children  whose  fathers  are  engaged  in  occupations  yield- 
ing the  higher  incomes  are  less  deceptive  than  children  of  day  laborers. 
When  the  occupations  of  fathers  are  classified  in  four  levels,  the  children 
from  the  higher  levels  deceive  the  least,  those  from  the  second  higher  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  lowest  level,  who  cheat  the  most.  When  more  detailed 
studies  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  home  are  made,  the 
results  show  again  that  children  from  the  higher  socio-economic  levels  de- 
ceive less  than  children  from  lower  socio-economic  levels. 


5  Hartshorne,  Hugh,  and  May,  Mark  A.,  Studies  in  Deceit  (Studies  in  the  Nature  of 
Character)  in  cooperation  with  The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1928,  pp.  408-412   (Book  I)   adapted  and  quoted.  Reprinted  by  per- 
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f  .  Home  Refinements , — children  who  have  better  manners,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  art  and  music  and  the  influences  that  indicate  aesthetic  in- 
terests, and  whose  parents  treat  them  decently  are  less  deceptive  than  others 
who  do  not  show  these  advantages. 

g.  Other  Home  Conditions, — Deceit  is  associated  with  such  factors  as  parental 
discord,  parental  example,  bad  discipline,  unsocial  attitude  toward  children, 
impoverished  type  of  community,  and  changing  social  or  economic  situa- 
tion; and  certain  combinations  of  these  "handicaps"  with  personal  handicaps 
tend  to  distinguish  the  group  of  most  dishonest  from  the  group  of  most 
honest  children. 

h.  Kinship,— Deception  runs  in  families  to  about  the  same  extent  as  eye  color, 
length  of  forearm,  and  other  inherited  structures.  This  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  inherited.  But  the  general  drift  of  the  evidence  inclines  one  to  believe 
that,  if  all  children  received  identical  nurture,  they  would  still  vary  in  de- 
ception. 
i.  Deceit  Not  a  Unified  Trait, — The  results  of  these  studies  show  that  neither 
deceit  nor  its  opposite,  "honesty,"  are  unified  character  traits,  but  rather 
specific  functions  of  life  situations.  Most  children  will  deceive  in  certain 
situations  and  not  in  others.  Lying,  cheating,  and  stealing  as  measured  by 
the  test  situations  used  in  these  studies  are  only  very  loosely  related.  Even 
cheating  in  the  classroom  is  rather  highly  specific,  for  a  child  may  cheat 
on  an  arithmetic  test  and  not  on  a  spelling  test,  etc.  Whether  a  child  will 
practice  deceit  in  any  given  situation  depends  in  part  on  his  intelligence, 
age,  home  background,  and  the  like  and  in  part  on  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion itself  and  his  particular  relation  to  it. 

j.  The  Motivation  of  Deceit, — The  most  common  motive  for  cheating  on  class- 
room exercises  is  the  desire  to  do  well. 

Summary 

According  to  this  carefully  controlled  and  penetrating  study,  the  con- 
comitants of  deceit  are,  in  order  of  their  importance,  (1)  classroom  associa- 
tion; (2)  general  personal  handicaps,  such  as  relatively  low  intelligence,  poor 
resistance  to  suggestion,  and  emotional  instability;  (3)  cultural  and  social 
limitations  in  the  home  background;  and  (4)  such  other  miscellaneous  facts 
as  are  loosely  correlated  with  deception. 

6.  Families  of  Intellectually  Gifted  Students6 
During  1 927-1 928  in  a  Brooklyn  high  school  the  family  situations  of  128 


6  Conklin,  Agnes  M.,  "Families  of  Intellectually  Gifted  Students,"  The  Family,  Vol.  XI, 
No.  4  (June,  1930),  pp.  99-106  passim.  Adapted  through  Social  Science  Abstracts,  No. 
12189  (September,  1930).  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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students,  each  with  an  I.Q.  of  at  least  130,  were  studied.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  school  to  give  group  intelligence  tests  to  all  entering  students  and  a  wel- 
fare committee,  enmeshed  in  the  school  machinery,  studies  and  advises  stu- 
dents who  have  difficulty  in  school  or  personality  adjustment.  A  common 
reason  for  reference  to  the  welfare  committee  is  failure  in  school  subjects, 
sometimes  in  circumstances  where  the  student  has  adequate  ability  to  warrant 
better  school  performance  and,  more  rarely,  where  the  lack  of  ability  is  linked 
with  failure. 

In  this  study  the  unadjusted  group  contained  45  boys  and  16  girls,  and  the 
adjusted  or  control  group,  48  boys  and  19  girls.  The  average  chronological 
age  was  13.9;  none  falling  below  a  mental  age  of  16.  Eighty-five  per  cent  were 
born  and  reared  in  New  York  City  and  62  per  cent  were  of  Jewish  ancestry. 
The  unadjusted  group  failed  an  average  of  3.1  school  subjects;  the  adjusted, 
only  .19  subjects.  Gifted  children  seem  to  occur  in  small  families  since  in  these 
cases  the  average  number  of  siblings  was  two  and  a  small  fraction.  There 
was  as  marked  a  prevalence  of  broken  homes  in  the  adjusted  group  as  in 
the  unadjusted,  children  in  the  former  group  presenting  no  problems  of  be- 
havior or  scholarship  while  70  per  cent  of  the  unadjusted  were  problems  in 
respects  other  than  in  school  experience.  The  two  groups  are  not  differentiated 
by  dissimilar  economic  and  educational  status.  As  to  parental  occupations 
(professional,  clerical,  and  skilled  labor)  the  adjusted  showed  twice  as  many 
reaching  professional  status.  Psycho-neurotic  family  conditions  did  not  dif- 
ferentiate the  groups.  Of  unwelcome  births,  there  were  13  per  cent  in  the  ad- 
justed and  8  per  cent  in  the  unadjusted  cases.  Other  comparative  factors  such 
as  sleep  habits,  food  fads,  etc.  revealed  no  marked  differences  between  the 
two  groups.  Tantrums  did  persist  into  adolescence  in  twice  as  many  cases 
among  the  unadjusted  as  among  the  adjusted.  The  data  on  masturbation 
"are  thoroughly  unreliable,"  though  the  indications  were  that  better  sexual 
adjustment  characterized  the  adjusted  than  the  unadjusted. 

Family  Interest  in  Religion 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  adjusted  and  64  per  cent  of 
the  families  of  the  unadjusted  reported  an  active,  participating  interest  in 
religious  affairs.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  adjusted  children  were  reported  as  not 
participating  at  all  in  religious  activities  by  the  time  adolescence  was  reached; 
43  per  cent  of  the  unadjusted  children  were  found  inactive  in  religious 
matters. 

Family  Attitude  Toward  Companions 

All  families  take  attitudes  toward  the  companions  of  their  members. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  each  of  these  groups  had  companions  of 
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both  sexes;  26  per  cent  of  the  adjusted  girls  had  companions  of  both  sexes, 
63  per  cent  of  the  unadjusted  girls.  In  the  cases  of  the  adjusted  girls,  the 
families  boasted  of  not  allowing  companions  of  the  opposite  sex  at  too  early 
an  age.  The  group  as  a  whole  showed  a  tendency,  though  not  a  marked 
one,  to  interest  in  older  companions.  One  of  the  girls,  15  years  of  age,  was 
reported  as  still  playing  with  dolls  in  the  back  yard,  her  companions  being 
much  younger  children.  This  mode  of  behavior  was  encouraged  by  her 
mother  who  desired  to  keep  her  young.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  parents 
of  the  adjusted  boys  disapproved  of  their  companions;  42  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  the  unadjusted  boys  so  disapproved.  Disapproval  of  the  com- 
panions selected  by  the  girls  characterized  only  two  cases  in  the  adjusted 
group  and  only  one  case  in  the  unadjusted  group.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of 
the  adjusted  students  bring  their  companions  freely  to  their  homes;  61  per 
cent  of  the  unadjusted.  The  families  of  both  groups  are  equally  active  in 
entertaining  the  companions  brought  home.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  adjusted  boys 
were  considered  by  their  families  to  get  on  poorly  with  companions;  9  per 
cent  of  the  unadjusted  boys.  None  of  the  adjusted  girls  were  considered  to 
get  on  poorly  with  companions,  but  19  per  cent  of  the  unadjusted  girls  were 
considered  to  make  poor  adaptations  in  social  groups. 

Conclusion 

These  groups  "march  side  by  side  with  amazing  similarity.  The  differ- 
ences are  too  subtle  to  be  revealed  by  our  mode  of  investigation.  Failure  to 
find  differences  should  make  us  more  cautious  about  stating  what  constitutes 
problem  behavior."  The  author  cannot  accept  the  viewpoint  that  intimate 
family  processes  will  never  be  exposed  to  view  by  scientific  research.  "A  lens 
of  greater  refinement"  will  bring  out  the  hidden  facts.  [The  author  states  that 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  data  have  the  weaknesses  to  which  all  social 
data  are  subject  and  the  strength  of  having  been  given  by  interested  and 
intelligent  parents.] 

7.  Maternal  Influence  in  the  Life  of  Lincoln  7 

In  1 817,  when  the  family  made  their  way  from  Kentucky  to  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  it  was  decided  that  they  remain  in  this  locality  instead  of 
pushing  further  westward.  A  shack  was  built,  one  side  of  which  was  left  en- 
tirely open  as  there  was  no  chimney,  and  the  fire  was  built  half  in  the  home 
and  half  outside.  During  this  bleak  winter  Abe  and  his  sister  enjoyed  the 

7  Clark,  L.  Pierce,  "Unconscious  Motives  Underlying  the  Personalities  of  Great  Statesmen 
and  Their  Relation  to  Epoch-making  Events"  (A  Psychologic  Study  of  Abraham  Lincoln), 
The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  i  (January,  1921),  pp.  9-10.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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rough  pioneer  life,  but  to  the  ill-clad,  delicate  mother  it  meant  nothing  but 
great  deprivation  and  hard  work.  She  coughed  a  good  deal  and  seemed  over- 
tired and  sad,  but  no  one  seemed  to  realize  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  One  day, 
while  lying  on  her  bed,  she  motioned  to  her  son  to  come  near,  and  reaching 
out  one  hand  to  the  eight-year-old  boy  she  pointed  to  the  little  sister  and 
whispered,  "Be  good  to  her,  Abe."  Then  she  closed  her  tired  eyes,  and  several 
hours  elapsed  before  the  children  knew  she  was  dead. 

Next  day  Lincoln's  father  made  a  rude  coffin,  and  the  mother  was  laid  to 
rest  at  the  top  of  a  little  hill.  Abe  protected  the  grave  from  the  wild  animals 
by  piling  rocks  upon  it,  and  the  two  children  went  down  the  hill  clinging  to 
each  other  in  their  grief.  The  boy  grieved  that  his  mother  had  been  laid  away 
without  funeral  rites,  and  several  months  later  he  took  a  wandering  preacher 
to  the  little  mound,  already  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter,  and  had  him 
deliver  a  funeral  sermon  over  her  grave.  It  is  said  that  he  suffered  the  mother's 
loss  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  family,  and  that  this  was  the  dreariest 
winter  of  his  life.  But  before  another  year  had  passed  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
from  Kentucky  a  new  wife,  who  was  to  change  the  lot  of  the  little  family 
decidedly  for  the  better.  One  might  think  in  the  natural  order  of  events  the 
introduction  of  a  foster  mother  into  the  home  soon  after  his  own  mother's 
death  would  have  made  the  boy  contract  a  dislike,  or  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust  toward  her  position  in  the  household.  Instead,  however,  a  steadily 
increased  companionship  developed  between  the  two.  The  warmth  of  this 
friendship  was  made  the  deeper  in  that  the  stepmother  gave  Abe  her  sup- 
port in  enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  desires  for  a  more  elaborate  education 
than  the  backwoods  ordinarily  afforded.  Indeed,  she  even  urged  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  father  desired  him  to  engage  in  the  more  immediate  issues 
of  the  home  and  upbuilding  of  the  family  income.  It  was  probably  at  her  in- 
stigation that  he  was  permitted  the  few  books  which  he  borrowed  or  bought 
from  his  meager  savings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  father  himself  had  a 
fairly  good  education  and  was  apparently  disinclined  to  further  his  son's 
ambition  in  this  direction,  one  can  easily  comprehend  that  not  a  little  dislike 
was  engendered  in  Abe's  mind  toward  his  father  for  thus  curtailing  his 
chances  of  gaining  the  education  to  which  he  aspired.  Even  antedating  this 
rationalization  for  an  innate  lack  of  harmony  between  the  son  and  father, 
there  was  probably  also  operative  a  more  basic  concept,  which  is  common  to 
all  children.  In  such  pioneering  communities,  the  immediate  necessity  of  ex- 
pending effort  toward  overcoming  the  material  disadvantages  gave  little 
opportunity  for  an  expression  of  conjugal  affection  as  seen  in  a  more  con- 
ventionalized society.  With  the  intensive  attachment  that  sons  often  feel 
toward  the  mother,  it  is  natural  in  many  instances  for  them  to  possess  a  keen 
desire  to  give  the  mother  in  a  childish  way  the  affection  that  the  father  seem- 
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ingly  neglects.  However  this  may  be,  one  is  gradually  made  aware  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  grew  up  much  attached  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  was 
companionable  and  kindly  disposed  toward  his  stepmother,  but  that  there  was 
a  very  loose  bond  of  sympathy  and  attachment  toward  the  father.  For  years 
Lincoln  supported  his  father,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  For  the 
sake  of  contrast,  let  us  see  the  optimistic  manner  in  which  Lincoln  met  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  in  1851.  On  receiving  news  of  his  father's 
illness,  Lincoln  felt  "unable"  for  various  reasons  to  go  to  his  sickbed,  but  in 
writing  to  his  stepbrother  said,  "Say  to  him,  that  if  we  could  meet  now  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful  than  pleasant;  but  that  if 
it  be  his  lot  to  go  now  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  loved  ones 
gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of  God,  hope  ere  long 
to  join  them." 

8.  Paternal  Influence  in  the  Life  of  Darwin  8 

Darwin,  by  his  refusal  to  become  a  clergyman,  had  formally  given  his 
father  to  understand  that  he  could  not  accept  the  Church  of  England's  and  his 
father's  impressions  as  to  man's  place  in  nature  and  the  expression  of  his  views 
had  to  be  most  considerately  made  so  as  not  to  assert  himself  heedlessly  upon 
his  father's  wisdom.  Like  all  such  adjustments  between  superior  officers  and 
subordinates,  the  subordinate  usually  suffers  from  a  retarding  tendency  to 
misexpress  himself  whereby  he  leaves  an  opening  for  the  superior  to  display 
the  fact  that  his  position  is  still  one  of  dominant  potency.  Darwin  complains: 
"I  have  as  much  difficulty  as  ever  in  expressing  myself  clearly  and  concisely; 
and  this  difficulty  has  caused  me  a  great  loss  of  time  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  fatality  in  my  mind  leading  me  to  put  at  first  my  statement  in  a 
wrong  or  awkward  form."  The  wrong  form  invites  a  self-assertion  from 
another,  as  does  also  the  awkward  form  offer  a  chance  for  more  graceful 
display  of  self  by  another. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  this  person  who  was  always 
more  or  less  in  mind  was  none  other  than  his  father.  Darwin  was  completely 
independent  of  all  other  people.  This  "fatal"  tendency  might  have  deprived 
humanity  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  because,  although  Darwin  had  quite 
clearly  formulated  it  at  thirty,  he  did  not  present  it  until  fifty-six.  His  father 
died  when  Darwin  was  thirty-nine,  but  the  death  of  the  repressive  influence 
does  not  relieve  the  repressed  affect  so  long  as  the  memory  is  revered  and 
cherished.  It  was  only  upon  the  "strong  advice  of  Lyell  and  Hooker"  that 
Darwin  accumulated  enough  initiative  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  transmuta- 

8  Kempf ,  Edward  J.,  "Charles  Darwin — The  Affective  Sources  of  His  Inspiration  and 
Anxiety  .Neurosis,"  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  V,  No.  2  (April,  1918),  pp.  180- 
182.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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tion  of  species.  The  moral  support  of  Henslow,  whose  protege  Darwin  liked 
to  consider  himself,  and  Lyell  and  Hooker,  fortunately  counteracted  the 
affective  resistence  to  free  self-expression  as  a  naturalist,  which  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  sincere  father's  painful  manner  of  yielding  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle. 

Darwin  compensated  for  the  persistent  paining  of  his  father  by  elevating 
him  to  the  revered,  immortal  height  of  godliness  as  the  wisest,  most  sympa- 
thetic, most  observing  of  all  men.  Such  affective  attitudes  toward  the  father, 
during  a  psychosis,  is  always  indicative  of  renunciation  of  all  affective  com- 
petitiveness with  the  father  in  order  to  keep  peace  while  secretly  love  is 
claiming  for  itself  the  mother's  supreme  interest. 

I  have  seen  this  frequently,  distinctly  illustrated  in  young  men.  In  a  typical 
instance,  the  only  son  of  a  devoted,  beautiful  mother  was  in  constant  anxiety 
lest  he  should  suddenly  die  from  cardiac  failure  or  strangulation,  who,  in  a 
confidential  moment,  with  unmistakable  pleasure,  said  that  his  mother  had 
often  told  him  that  she  loved  him  more  than  she  did  his  father.  He  was 
distressed  by  incestuous  dreams  and  the  fact  that  he  and  his  father  were 
always  hostile  and  unable  to  understand  one  another.  He  could  not  admit  that 
they  hated  one  another,  and  though  he  wished  to  love  his  father  he  could 
not  give  up  stealing  his  mother's  affections  for  himself.  Such  secret  intrigue 
was  punished  by  the  fear  that  he  must  (ought  to)  die  and  renounce  his 
enmity.  The  crucifixion  or  dying  of  patients,  who  feel  that  they  are  Christs, 
is  always  attended  by  severe  anxiety.  This  mechanism  has  been  observed  in 
many  of  our  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  the  affective  relationship  between  father  and  son  had  a 
most  significant,  direct  influence  on  the  formulation  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, which  will  be  still  further  shown  later. 

As  to  the  repressed  affect  that  distressed  Darwin  and  added  considerably 
to  his  invalidism,  we  are  given  an  indication  of  its  nature  by  his  methods  of 
obtaining  relaxation;  that  is,  relief  from  its  pressure. 

He  says:  "Novels,  which  are  works  of  the  imagination,  though  not  of  a 
very  high  order,  have  been  for  years  a  wonderful  delight  and  pleasure  to  me, 
and  I  often  bless  all  novelists.  A  surprising  number  have  been  read  aloud  to 
me,  and  I  like  all,  if  moderately  good,  and  //  they  do  not  end  unhappily — 
against  which  a  law  ought  to  be  passed.  A  novel,  according  to  my  taste,  does 
not  come  into  the  first  class  unless  it  contains  some  person  whom  one  can 
thoroughly  love,  and  if  a  pretty  woman,  all  the  better."  *  In  this  tendency  to 
become  unduly  distressed  by  a  novel  in  which  hate  and  misfortune  triumph 
over  love,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  almost  requiring  a  diet  of  novels  in 

*  Italics  by  E.  J.  Kempf. 
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which  some  character  won  the  reader's  love,  is  also  a  strong  indication  that 
Darwin  suffered  from  repressions  of  affect,  which,  if  allowed  free  play,  might 
have  pained  him  in  his  devotion  for  his  dominating  father.  This  would 
have  shattered  his  own  peace  infinitely  worse  than  slighting  the  letter  of  an 
unscrupulous  correspondent.  Rather  than  permit  the  recalcitrant  competitive 
craving  free  play,  he  incessantly  repressed  it  and  never  relaxed  his  vigil. 
This  was  not  only  done  to  keep  from  paining  those  he  loved,  but  also  to 
protect  his  powers  for  research  by  avoiding  the  distractions  that  attend  argu- 
ments and  dissensions.  He  regarded  himself  as  being  "not  quick  enough  to 
hold  an  argument  with  any  one."  Unless  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  was 
just  then  at  work  he  could  not  get  the  train  of  argument  into  working  order 
quickly  enough,  which  shows  how  deeply  he  became  concentrated  on  the 
problem  that  he  worked  on.  We  must  recognize  that  his  self-isolation,  in 
Down,  from  nearly  all  social  contact,  enabled  him  the  more  to  enjoy  the  free 
play  of  his  love  for  biological  research,  but  the  eccentric  nature  of  the  self- 
isolation  was  made  necessary  by  the  ease  with  which  he  lost  control  of  him- 
self in  a  conflict.  This,  in  turn,  must  be  recognized  as  being  largely  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  repressed  affective  tendencies.  When  he  felt  strongly  about 
a  question,  he  could  hardly  trust  himself  to  speak,  as  he  then  easily  became 
angry,  a  thing  which  he  disliked  exceedingly.  He  was  conscious  that  his  anger 
had  a  tendency  to  multiply  itself  in  the  utterance. 

The  above  characteristics  indicate  that  Darwin  could  not  trust  himself  to 
conflict  with  others  or  protest  with  anger  because  the  repressed  affect,  that 
was  being  held  back  like  an  uncoiled  spring,  tended  to  become  associated 
with  the  anger  of  the  moment  and  it  multiplied  too  rapidly  to  be  controlled. 
In  this  light  we  can  understand  why  he  accepted  everything  his  father  said 
as  final. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  give  considerable  value  also  to  the  fact  that,  al- 
though Darwin  had  to  resist  his  father's  wishes  until  after  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  in  order  to  gratify  the  affective  attachment  to  his  mother,  after  he 
had  fairly  clearly  formulated  his  theory  of  evolution  at  thirty,  about  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  it  became  obvious  to  him  that  the  successful  proving  of  his 
theory  lay  in  his  finding  a  means  for  devoting  all  of  his  life  to  study,  and  this 
his  father  could  easily  give  him  if  he  were  so  disposed.  This  fact,  making  him 
that  source  of  nourishment  and  physical  comfort,  emphasized  the  father's 
omnipotence,  and,  in  his  resignation  to  it,  Darwin  further  renounced  inde- 
pendence of  affective  expression  in  his  relations  with  him.  In  one  sense,  this 
was  fortunate  for  science  and  civilization,  because  it  gave  him  more  freedom 
for  affective  gratification  in  the  one  direction  that  alone  could  fascinate  him, 
but,  in  another  sense,  it  almost  ruined  his  life  and  spoiled  his  theory  of 
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evolution.  No  doubt  the  accidental  fitness  of  Mrs.  Darwin,  as  a  mate,  saved 
him.  In  such  adjustments  between  father  and  son,  when  the  mate  is  unsuit- 
able, an  incurable  mental  disaster  may  result. 

9.  "Ceaseless  Authority"  in  the  Life  of  Ruskin  9 

"I  had  nothing  to  love.  My  parents  were — in  a  sort — visible  powers  of 
nature  to  me,  no  more  loved  than  the  sun  and  the  moon;  only  I  should  have 
been  annoyed  and  puzzled  if  either  of  them  had  gone  out;  .  .  .  still  less  did 
I  love  God;  not  that  I  had  any  quarrel  with  Him;  but  simply  found  what 
people  told  me  was  His  service,  disagreeable;  and  what  people  told  me  was 
His  Book,  not  entertaining.  I  had  no  companions  to  quarrel  with  either; 
nobody  to  assist,  and  nobody  to  thank.  Not  a  servant  was  ever  allowed  to  do 
anything  for  me,  but  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do;  and  why  should  I  have 
to  be  grateful  to  the  cook  for  cooking,  or  the  gardener  for  gardening — when 
the  one  dared  not  give  me  a  baked  potato  without  asking  leave,  and  the 
other  would  not  let  my  ants'  nests  alone,  because  they  made  the  walks 
untidy?  The  evil  consequence  of  all  this  was  not,  however,  what  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected,  that  I  grew  up  selfish  or  unaffectionate;  but  that, 
when  affection  did  come,  it  came  with  a  violence  utterly  rampant  and  un- 
manageable, at  least  by  me,  who  never  before  had  anything  to  manage. 

"I  had  nothing  to  endure.  Danger  or  pain  of  any  kind  I  knew  not:  my 
strength  was  never  exercised,  my  patience  never  tried,  and  my  courage  never 
fortified. 

"I  was  taught  no  precision  nor  etiquette  of  manners;  it  was  enough  if,  in 
the  little  society  we  saw,  I  remained  unobtrusive,  and  replied  to  a  question 
without  shyness:  but  the  shyness  came  later,  and  increased  as  I  grew  con- 
scious of  the  rudeness  arising  from  the  want  of  social  discipline,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  acquire,  in  advanced  life,  dexterity  in  any  bodily  exercise,  skill 
in  any  pleasing  accomplishment,  or  ease  and  tact  in  ordinary  behavior. 

"My  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  and  powers  of  independent  action  were 
left  entirely  undeveloped;  because  the  bridle  and  blinkers  were  never  taken 
off  me.  Children  should  have  their  little  times  of  being  off  duty,  like  soldiers; 
and  when  once  obedience,  if  required,  is  certain,  the  little  creature  should 
be  early  put  for  periods  of  practice  in  complete  command  of  itself;  set  on  the 
barebacked  horse  of  its  own  will,  and  left  to  break  it  by  its  own  strength.  But 
the  ceaseless  authority  exercised  over  my  youth  left  me,  when  cast  out  at  last 
into  the  world,  unable  for  some  time  to  do  more  than  drift  with  its  vortices. 

"I  wonder  mightily,"  he  continues,  "what  sort  of  creature  I  should  have 

9  Nelson,  Louise  A.,  "Why  John  Ruskin  Never  Learned  How  to  Live,"  Mental  Hygiene, 
Vol.  XII,  No.  4  (October,  1928),  pp.  704-705.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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turned  out,  if,  instead  of  the  distracting  and  useless  pain,  I  had  had  the  joy 
of  approved  love  and  the  untellable,  incalculable  motive  of  its  sympathy  and 
praise."  The  correct  reply  to  this  "wonder,"  perhaps,  is  but  another  query: 
Who  knows?  However,  as  history  has  recorded  his  life  in  terms  of  conduct, 
the  verdict  of  his  servant,  Couttet,  against  him  when  he  accompanied  him  on 
his  first  trip  away  from  home  without  his  parents — at  the  age  of  twenty-six — 
to  the  effect:  "Le  pauvre  en j ant,  il  ne  salt  pas  vivre,"  is  by  inverting  time  and 
tense,  a  true  summary  of  his  life  reactions.  Le  pauvre  enjant,  il  ne  savait  pas 


10.  The  Bronte  Family  10 

That  isolation  and  exclusive  and  concentrated  family  life  alone  could 
produce  such  a  literary  genius,  of  course,  no  one  would  seriously  claim.  The 
Brontes  had  in  their  childhood  constant  incentive  to  literary  labor.  They  had 
litde  to  do  except  to  read  and  their  father  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing 
essays  and  verses.  This  combination  of  a  literary  tradition  and  environment 
with  complete  seclusion  from  all  vitiating  influences,  taken  with  the  inter- 
action of  passionate,  spirited  and  emotional  natures  upon  each  other  is 
perhaps  what  is  needed  to  explain  this  family  of  genius.  It  has  been  the 
wonder  of  the  literary  world  that  such  remarkable  work  came  out  of  such 
rude  and  unpromising  surroundings;  by  the  psychoanalytical  theory  the  sur- 
roundings are  favorable  rather  than  otherwise  and  the  wonder  would  be  if 
such  genius  should  flower  in  just  this  way  in  conventional  and  populous 
surroundings.  If  for  instance,  the  Brontes  had  been  born  in  a  London  suburb, 
had  lived  the  usual  community  and  neighborhood  life  in  such  a  place,  had 
received  the  usual  education  given  to  girls,  had  had  the  usual  social  dis- 
tractions, would  they  have  written  such  books  as  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Villette"  and 
"Wuthering  Heights"?  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  answer  "yes." 
/  Emily  Bronte  sought  freedom,  emancipation  from  wild  conflict  and  de- 
pendence, in  sublimation  through  physical  and  mental  work.  She  sought  sub- 
stitutes for  sustaining  human  love  in  Nature.  By  confining  her  life  within 
very  narrow  social  limits  she  made  her  inner  freedom  effectual  and  attained 
a  calm  and  poised  carriage  that  effectually  hid,  even  from  herself,  the  raging 
conflicts  underneath.  She  did  for  herself  what  is  done  for  the  inmates  of 
sanitaria  in  simplifying  her  environment.  She  refused  to  be  moved  by  praise 
or  censure  and  would  have  preferred  to  avoid  both  by  keeping  her  produc- 
tions to  herself,  or  by  showing  them  only  to  her  faithful  little  sister  Anne. 
She  was  genuinely  provoked  to  anger  when  Charlotte  discovered  her  poems. 


10  Dooley,  Lucile,  "Psychoanalysis  of  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Emily  Bronte,"  The 
Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2  (April,  1930),  pp.  237-238.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 
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Having  given  up  hope  of  approval  in  early  childhood,  she  put  behind  her  the 
childish  desire  for  it,  and  held  proudly  aloof. 

Yet  to  those  who  knew  her  this  isolation  was  not  repellent.  The  villagers 
who  came  into  her  kitchen  loved  her;  she  was  the  best  loved  of  the  family 
by  sisters  and  brother.  This  love  and  the  happy  companionship  of  the  sisters 
and  brother  in  their  youth  furnished  the  imagination  for  the  brighter  and 
softer  parts  of  her  work  and  inspired  the  passionate  love  of  her  home.  There 
were  two  sides  of  her  nature,  separated  and  opposed;  the  brighter,  less  sup- 
pressed self  that  lived  in  everyday  companionship  with  her  family  and  the 
darker,  despairing,  rebellious  one  that  grew  from  the  bitter  grief  of  a  child 
who  fancied  herself  unloved.  This  darker  one  spoke  audibly  only  in  her 
writings.  The  two  selves  furnished  the  contrasts  in  character  for  her  novel 
["Wuthering  Heights"].  So  in  all  things  she  is  self  contained,  self  circum- 
scribed, and  all  her  power  is  poured  into  the  one  outlet,  her  writing. 

She  professed  to  be  "content  and  undesponding"  as  she  states  in  one  of  the 
little  letters  she  and  Anne  exchanged  to  be  opened  on  future  birthdays  (July 
30,  1845,  was  the  date  of  this  one — among  the  paper  collected  and  published 
by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter).  Perhaps  she  was.  Her  life  flowed  tranquilly  under 
her  own  control.  We  know  her  conflict  from  her  writing  and  from  her  seclu- 
sion, from  her  inability  to  live  away  from  home  or  to  meet  the  more  complex 
life  situations.  Out  of  the  conflict  itself  she  developed  the  power  that  has 
given  her  a  lasting  fame. 


SL 


CHAPTER  XII 
COURTSHIP 

The  biological  and  sociological  ramifications  of  the  modern  courtship 
problem  are  far-reaching.  The  acquiring  of  a  mate  is  not  a  matter  of 
instinct  in  man  as  it  is  with  the  lower  animals.  As  for  mating  and 
procreating,  whatever  instinctive  bases  may  remain  are  deeply  sub- 
merged beneath  a  superstructure  of  distinctly  human  attributes  socially 
developed,  the  product  of  transmitted  culture.  Nor  are  courtship  and 
marriage  for  young  people  in  this  modern  complex  civilization  the 
natural  events  of  the  'teens  so  characteristic  of  simpler  peoples  past  and 
present.  This  chapter  can  touch  the  many-sided  problem  at  a  few 
points  only. 

In  the  first  two  readings  will  be  found  some  challenges  and  warnings 
on  the  capriciousness  of  meeting  and  mating  among  young  people 
today.  Socio-economic  change  has  left  them  unguided  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, to  meet  and  marry  whom  they  would  when  they  could,  hap- 
hazardly. Certain  of  the  eugenic  suggestions  in  the  first  selection  are  at 
least  as  old  as  Plato.  In  the  second  reading  will  appear  to  the  discriminat- 
ing reader  some  provocative  observations  on  sexual  precocity  as  it  may 
be  interpreted  to  relate  to  permanency  in  the  marital  relationship. 

Courtship  in  our  modern  urban  life  is  discussed  in  the  third  reading. 
The  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  education  and  business  affords  more 
opportunity  for  intimacy  than  it  does  for  privacy. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  selections  glimpses  are  given  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  emotions  and  aspirations,  the  love  dreams,  the  inner  conflicts, 
and  some  of  the  idealizations  of  the  adolescent  girl. 

The  last  four  readings  have  to  do  with  conditions  of  propinquity 
and  acquaintanceship.  The  seventh  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
neighborhood  influences  marriage  according  to  a  study  of  5,000  con- 
secutive marriage  licenses  in  Philadelphia.  The  other  selections  point 
out  the  need  for  more  social  contacts  for  young  people,  especially  dur- 
ing adolescence.  The  church,  despite  the  weakening  of  neighborhood 
bonds,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  being  in  a  strategic  position  to  help 
fill  the  need  of  young  people  for  fellowship  and  privacy.  The  closing 
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contribution  sets  forth  the  obligations  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
church  as  one  minister  sees  them. 

i.  The  Selection  of  a  Mate1 

Zoologists  have  long  studied  the  many  interesting  cases  of  parental  care 
and  affection  shown  by  many  species  of  animals,  high  or  low.  Many  birds 
mate  for  life;  many  keep  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  mate  year  in  and 
year  out.  Our  own  class,  the  mammals,  universally  care  for  the  young  for 
a  while,  although  many  species  have  but  fleeting  affection  for  their  mates. 
We  need  not  add  that  some  human  mammals  have  been  known  to  suffer 
this  same  lack. 

All  such  cases — and  particularly  in  the  higher  vertebrates  and  man — 
care,  affection  and  love,  where  such  exist,  are  admitted  by  scientists  to  have 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the  species,  giving  it  certain 
advantages  not  possessed  by  species  or  individuals  not  exhibiting  such  care, 
affection  or  love. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  the  higher  love  for  mates,  for  children  and 
for  family  which  we  find  quite  commonly  in  the  human  species  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  our  attaining  our  present  superiority.  Unselfish  love  is 
coming  more  and  more,  as  history  advances,  to  be  esteemed  a  supreme  gift. 

Family  and  conjugal  affection,  having  done  much  to  bring  us  to  our 
present  stage  in  our  racial  and  our  family  evolution,  will  be  needed  even 
more  in  future  generations  to  bring  us  toward  that  perfection  for  which  we 
earnestly  aspire. 

Real,  true,  abiding  love  for  one's  mate  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
happiness  of  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  society.-  This  quality  of  deep, 
enduring  love  should  be  assiduously  sought  after  in  selecting  a  mate.  Without 
this  love  there  should  be  no  marriage. 

Eugenics  and  Love 

True  love  and  the  eugenic  selection  of  a  mate,  so  far  from  being  antago- 
nists, are  the  strongest  of  allies.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
thought  that  the  use  of  a  little  discretion  and  common  sense  in  the  selection 
of  one  to  whom  one  will  be  inseparably  bound  for  life  is  a  killer  of  love. 

For  the  love  of  a  thoughtful  and  capable  person  to  endure  and  to  deepen 
with  time  there  must  be  worthy  qualities  in  the  one  loved,  qualities  which 
appeal  not  only  to  his  love  but  also  to  his  respect  and  admiration.  He  or  she 
will,  sooner  or  later,  find  love  giving  way  to  chagrin  when  there  comes  the 

1  Danforth,  Ralph  E.,  "Family  and  Conjugal  Affection  as  a  Factor  in  Human  Evolution," 
The  Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  i  (January,  1929),  pp.  67-70.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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realization  of  a  general  lack  of  worthy  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  mate. 
The  best  way  to  forestall  this  falling  off  of  love  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
mate  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  deep  love  bestowed.  The  best  guarantee 
that  love  will  grow  deeper  with  time,  throughout  one's  wedded  life,  is  a 
judicious  exercise  of  care  as  to  whom  one  should  marry.  To  say  that  this  is 
a  joy  killer,  a  stifler  of  love,  is  farthest  from  the  fact. 

Eugenics  is,  in  part,  a  sincere  effort  to  ascertain  what  good  qualities  are  in 
an  individual.  In  studying  the  individual  person  its  methods  are  twofold.  It 
finds  out  the  real  worth  of  the  person  by  studying  the  person.  To  this  study  of 
the  person  himself  it  adds  the  study  of  the  performance  record  of  his  parents 
and  grandparents,  and,  when  possible,  of  his  great-grandparents,  not  so  much 
to  see  if  there  was  any  evil  in  them  as  to  find  out  how  much  good  was  in 
them  as  registered  by  their  achievements.  We  expect  to  find  some  worthless 
or  mediocre  ancestors  in  every  such  search,  for  there  are,  as  yet,  no  families 
so  well-weeded  as  to  be  without  them.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
truly  worthy  person  should  have  a  goodly  proportion  of  ancestors  who  have 
achieved  useful  deeds,  lived  nobly  and  served  their  community  unselfishly. 
Eugenics  wishes  to  prove  that  the  individual  person  possesses  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  traits  which  are  both  excellent  and  capable  of  being 
transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  generations  yet  to  come.  The  finding  of  some 
flaw  or  imperfection  in  the  ancestry  need  not  kill  all  love,  as  some  would 
fear,  but  the  superabundance  of  foolishness  or  selfishness  of  the  ancestry,  or 
too  large  a  proportion  of  such  undesirable  ancestors  might  rightly  prejudice 
one  against  his  budding  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finding  of  a  goodly 
proportion  of  excellent,  intelligent,  healthy  ancestors  of  the  loved  one  would 
rightly  enhance  the  love,  confirming  the  personal  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  loved  one.  One  could  then  love  more  ardently  than  ever  and  feel  pretty 
confident  that  as  time  passes  one  will  never  regret  the  choice. 

Among  the  qualities  one  would  seek  are  health,  beauty,  intelligence,  power 
to  succeed,  honesty,  cheerfulness,  tact,  faithfulness,  love,  in  rising  scale  of 
importance.  These  qualities  should  be  well  represented  in  the  individual 
loved  and  also  found  in  a  good  majority  of  his  or  her  ancestors. 

In  the  title  of  this  article  I  purposely  link  together  family  and  conjugal 
affection  as  one  entity.  One  capable  of  the  loftiest  love  of  mate  will  also 
have  deep  love  of  family.  Far  too  many  people  are  deficient  in  the  true,  abid- 
ing love  for  mate  and  for  family.  Family  is  more  than  father,  mother  and 
children;  it  is  clan.  This  includes  a  group  of  related  families,  with  an  extensive 
ancestry  reaching  back  into  the  past,  and  an  extensive  progeny  reaching 
forward  into  generations  to  come.  There  should  be  more  love  and  loyalty  to 
mate  and  to  family.  Family  is  like  a  great  river  made  up  of  numerous 
streams  of  mingling  waters.  When  one  selects  a  mate  unwisely  one  not  only 
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dishonors  one's  own  personal  family,  but  one  dilutes  the  greater  family  stream 
or  may  even  thus  pollute  it.  One  thus  dishonors  true  love  and  dishonors  the 
family. 

One  belonging  to  an  intrinsically  noble  family,  whether  it  be  ranked' with 
the  "nobility"  or  not,  honors  and  makes  more  noble  that  family  by  every  wise 
choice  of  superior  blood  and  brain  and  heart  and  soul. 

Family  and  conjugal  affection  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  future 
evolution  of  man. 

2.  The  Unfitness  of  the  Sexually  Precocious  2 

Marriages  tend  to  occur  between  young  persons,  as  is  physiologically  right 
and  proper.  But  this  tendency  has  the  disadvantage  that,  since  the  sexual 
functions  reach  maturity  early  while  the  intellectual  functions  mature  late, 
the  choice  of  a  mate  is  apt  to  be  determined  by  sex  preferences  unguided  by 
knowledge  or  judgment. 

It  is  here  that  the  influence  of  the  inferior  individual  becomes  manifest, 
and  here  also  the  difference  between  the  sexes  becomes  an  unfavorable  factor. 
The  inferior  woman  is,  in  effect,  sexually  precocious.  My  impression  is 
that  she  is  actually  so;  or,  what  amounts  in  practice  to  the  same  thing,  the 
superior  woman  tends  to  exhibit  delayed  sexual  maturity,  at  least  in  respect 
of  the  instincts  and  impulses.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  effect.  For  the  inferior 
woman  attains  physical  maturity  without  developing  the  higher  mental 
faculties;  and  as  a  result,  the  sexual  instincts  have  exclusive  possession.  They 
are  not  subject  to  the  inhibitory  effects  of  the  higher  mental  functions.  Con- 
sequently, the  inferior  woman,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  sexually  mature,  is 
the  subject  of  a  single  motive  force — the  simple  physiological  instinct;  and 
in  accordance  with  this,  she  applies  her  energies  to  a  single  purpose — that  of 
obtaining  a  mate.  Thus,  in  spite  of  her  inferiority,  she  is  at  an  advantage 
over  the  higher  type  woman  in  two  respects;  she  is  first  in  the  field;  and  her 
apparent  or  real  sexual  precocity  constitutes  an  attraction  which  makes  her 
acceptable  to  the  man  of  her  own  age.  The  higher  type  woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  addition  to  her  slowly  matured  sexual  instincts,  has  a  tendency  to 
compete  with  a  man  in  his  ordinary  activities,  to  view  him  somewhat  as  a 
rival  and  even  to  develop  a  certain  degree  of  sex  jealousy  and  antagonism. 
This  places  her  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  lower  type 
woman,  who  views  the  man  simply  as  a  male  and  is  not  concerned  in  any 
of  his  non-sexual  activities.  For  marriage  is  a  purely  sexual  transaction,  at  any 
rate  in  its  earlier  stages.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  higher  type  man  attains 
sexual  maturity  long  before  his  intellect  and  judgment  have  become  fully 

2  Freeman,  R.  Austin,  Social  Decay  and  Regeneration,  pp.  263-264.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1921.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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developed,  and  that  the  latter  play  an  almost  inappreciable  part  in  his  choice 
of  a  mate. 

3.  Courtship  in  America  3 

Four  Functions  of  Courtship 

First,  it  is  an  adjunct  to  the  process  of  sexual  selection.  The  prospective 
partners,  through  the  medium  of  their  tentative  approaches,  one  to  the  other, 
are  enabled  to  appraise  each  other  as  to  attractiveness,  health,  social  position, 
economic  status,  and  the  like,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  an  appraisal  either  to 
carry  their  association  on  to  marriage  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  From  this  point 
of  view,  courtship  is  significant  in  respect  to  the  matings  that  it  forestalls  as 
well  as  those  that  it  promotes. 

Second,  it  is  an  apprenticeship  in  mutual  accommodation.  As  intimacy 
develops,  the  prospective  mates  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  either  of 
adjusting  to  each  other,  or  else  of  severing  their  relationship. 

Third,  courtship  is  a  stimulus  to  maturation.  As  it  progresses,  the  young 
man  and  woman  concerned  begin  to  look  towards  and  to  plan  concerning 
the  obligations  involved  in  marriage,  and  thereby  prospectively  to  undergo 
the  sobering  and  maturing  influences  that  accompany  such  responsibilities. 
Moreover,  courtship — particularly  when  it  reaches  the  stage  of  a  tacit  or 
avowed  engagement  to  marry — carries  with  it  a  definite  status,  which  is 
recognized  by  the  associates  and  relatives  of  the  prospective  mates  no  less 
than  by  themselves.  This  status,  implying  as  it  does  a  stage  on  the  way  to 
marriage,  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  the  couple  concerned  is  ap- 
proaching full  adulthood. 

Fourth,  courtship  is  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  allure  and  pursuit  by 
means  of  which  the  prospective  mates  are  ultimately  carried  on  towards 
biological  union.  The  degree  to  which  the  sexual  component  in  courtship 
proceeds  varies  with  the  individuals  concerned  and  with  the  cultural  milieu 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Urbanization  as  Affecting  Courtship 

Of  the  four  major  functions  of  courtship  which  have  been  enumerated,  one 
seems  to  be  most  definitely  colored  by  the  urban  trend — namely,  sexual 
selection. 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  be  directed  first  to  the  sex  structure 
of  the  average  city.  There  is  to  be  found  there  a  relative  preponderance 
of  females.  Such  a  situation  naturally  widens  the  range  of  choice  of  the 

3  Carpenter,  Niles;  "Courtship  Practices  and  Contemporary  Social  Change  in  America," 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March, 
I932)>  PP-  38-44.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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prospective  husband,  but  correspondingly  limits  that  of  the  prospective  wife. 
Stated  another  way,  it  means  that  the  young  man  who  contemplates  mar- 
riage is  able  to  make  a  more  leisurely  and  discriminating  choice  than  the 
young  woman — with  the  result  that,  in  so  far  as  a  marriage  is  the  consum- 
mation of  a  deliberate  selective  process,  that  selection  is  more  lively  to  be 
made  by  the  male  than  by  the  female. 

Both  prospective  mates,  however,  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  choice  in  the 
city  than  they  would  if  they  lived  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  there  actually 
more  people  per  square  mile  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  there  are  also 
more  young  people,  there  being  a  relative  dearth  of  very  young  and  very  old 
individuals  in  urban  populations.  More  than  this,  city  populations  are  in- 
finitely more  varied  as  to  physical  and  racial  type,  occupational  and  social 
status,  and  personality  development  than  are  rural  populations. 

One  special  phase  of  this  urban-rural  contrast  in  regard  to  sexual  selection 
requires  particular  mention.  It  has  to  do  with  the  consanguineous  mating. 
The  relative  immobility  of  rural  populations,  coupled  with  their  high  fer- 
tility, makes  it  much  more  likely  that  individuals  who  are  blood  relatives 
in  some  degree  of  consanguinity  will  be  thrown  together  and  drift  into  mar- 
riage in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

The  third  function  of  courtship  practices,  namely,  maturation,  is  probably 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  contemporary  trend  towards  city  life.  The  mobility 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  its  hostility  to  the  maintenance  of  traditional  culture 
norms,  lends  an  atmosphere  of  casualness  and  fluidity  to  sex  contacts  of  all 
sorts — courtship  included — which  is  quite  different  from  the  quasi-formalized 
status  imparted  to  courtship  in  the  rural  community.  To  these  influences  must 
be  added  that  of  the  anonymity  of  city  life  and  the  nebulousness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  of  primary  groups  generally  in  the  city. 

A  courtship  may  indeed  proceed  through  its  several  stages  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  marriage  without  attracting  more  than  passing  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  couple's  circle  of  acquaintances. 

More  than  this,  each  of  the  prospective  mates  may  drift  into  and  out  of 
two  or  three  courtships  before  entering  into  the  one  which  forms  the  pre- 
lude to  their  union. 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  any  given  courtship  is  likely  to  hold  less  sig- 
nificance in  the  eyes  both  of  the  principals  and  their  associates  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  As  a  consequence,  the  young  people  concerned  will 
probably  experience  less  of  a  sense  of  having  moved  along  the  road  towards 
the  status  and  the  responsibility  of  adulthood. 

Opportunities  for  Intimacy  and  Privacy 

American  folkways  have  never  made  it  very  difficult  for  prospective  mates 
to  enter  into  close-knit  and  natural  comradeships  of  a  sort  that  greatly 
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facilitates  the  mutual  unfolding  and  adjustment  of  their  personalities.  This 
process  of  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  getting  on  together  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  developments  in  rapid  transportation  which  the  past  thirty 
years  have  witnessed.  A  means  has  been  provided  by  which  a  couple  may 
escape  not  only  direct  chaperonage,  but  also  the  restraint  and  embarrass- 
ment of  being  accompanied  by,  or  under  the  eyes  of,  relatives  and  friends. 
Inevitably,  the  facilitation  of  intimate  companionship  arising  in  this  way 
carries  with  it  opportunity  for  the  mutual  unfolding  and  accommodation 
of  personality. 

The  distinction  between  privacy  and  intimacy  must  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. A  couple  may  gain  complete  intimacy,  in  the  sense  of  being  free 
from  interruption  or  from  the  observation  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  by 
taking  a  motor  ride,  by  boarding  an  excursion  steamer,  or  by  going  "down 
town"  to  a  theater  or  a  dance-hall;  and  yet  may  secure  no  privacy  whatso- 
ever. 

Moreover,  the  isolation  and  remoteness  of  the  countryside  have  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  very  means  which  has  made  access  to  it  easy — to  wit, 
the  motor  vehicle. 

Sexual  Selection 

Sexual  selection  is  facilitated  by  the  lightening  of  the  burden  of  restraint 
upon  the  conduct  of  women  in  that  men  and  women  are  able  to  meet  more 
frequently,  under  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances,  and  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  plane  of  equality  than  formerly.  The  average  young  man  or 
woman  in  search  of  a  mate  is,  in  other  words,  likely  not  only  to  encounter 
a  greater  number  of  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex,  but1 — what  is  more 
significant — to  see  them  under  conditions  that  permit  a  much  more  accurate 
appraisal  of  personality  than  was  possible  under  the  artificial  and  limited 
contacts  of  an  earlier  period. 

To  take  one  example  among  many — the  freedom  with  which  young  men 
and  young  women  participate  together  in  such  sports  as  tennis,  golf,  skating, 
and  the  like  enables  each  to  secure  a  far  better  idea  of  the  other's  physical 
coordination  and  stamina,  energy,  persistence,  sportsmanship,  reaction  to 
success  or  adversity,  and  so  on  than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  genera- 
tion when  any  activity  on  the  part  of  a  woman  more  strenuous  than  croquet 
or  a  sedate  canter  on  the  back  of  a  gentle  horse  was  considered  to  be  "un- 
maidenly." 

The  widening  of  the  occupational  choices  open  to  women  increases  the 
range  of  sexual  selection  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  the  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  upon  their  conduct.  The  opportunities  for  young  men  and 
women  to  meet  each  other  are  multiplied,  and  they  are  enabled  to  observe 
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and  appraise  each  other  under  circumstances  calculated  greatly  to  deepen 
their  knowledge  of  each  other.  One  has  only  to  contrast  for  a  moment  the 
relationship  between  the  young  man  and  woman  who  see  each  other  only 
in  the  evenings,  over  the  week-end,  and  on  occasional  holidays,  and  that  of 
those  who  work  together  in  the  same  division  of  an  office  or  department 
store,  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  through  the  welter  of  all  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the  daily  round  of  the  job,  to  real- 
ize that  sexual  selection  under  the  second  set  of  conditions  is  likely  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  far  more  substantial  and  realistic  basis  of  choice  than  under  the 
first. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  higher  education  of  women  particularly 
through  coeducation. 

The  college  campus  might  indeed  be  considered  as  an  almost  ideal  set- 
ting for  the  operation  of  the  function  of  sexual  selection.  Its  formal  courses 
in  hygiene,  its  health  services,  its  program  of  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sport  place  a  strong  emphasis  upon  physical  fitness.  Its  seemingly  endless 
round  of  social  functions  gives  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  social  abilities — 
or  the  lack  of  them.  The  classroom  and  the  laboratory  provide  a  means  for 
the  appraisal  not  only  of  intellectual  caliber  but  also  of  the  virtues  and  the 
shortcomings  in  temperament  and  character  which  serve  to  facilitate  posi- 
tive achievement  or  to  block  it. 

Finally,  the  whole  gamut  of  campus  life,  with  its  intricate  and  shifting 
social  groupings,  its  fraternity  and  "political"  intrigues,  its  keen  and  unremit- 
ting competitiveness — above  all,  its  intensity  and  unrestraint — brings  into 
play  every  side  of  the  young  man's  or  woman's  personality,  and  thereby  per- 
mits each  to  obtain  a  fully  rounded  and  penetrating  understanding  of  the 
other. 

4.  Love  in  Adolescence  4 

At  this  time  (high  school  days)  I  found  something  more  than  friendship 
in  the  companionship  of  Ralph,  one  of  the  boys,  with  whom  I  danced  and 
"partied"  and  played. 

4  Krueger,  E.  T.,  and  Reckless,  W.  C,  Social  Psychology,  pp.  464-474  passim.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company,  1931.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

(Extracts  from  a  life  history  document  of  a  girl  of  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  writing 
her  story,  a  senior  in  one  of  our  large  universities.  As  a  student  she  was  unusually  brilliant, 
very  attractive  in  appearance,  and  well  liked  by  persons  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
She  had  no  apparent  physical  defects,  her  general  health  was  excellent,  and  she  gave  every 
outward  evidence  of  a  normal  personality.  At  the  time  the  life-history  was  written,  Q.  T. 
had,  of  course,  largely  readjusted  herself,  as  the  story  shows.  Her  struggles,  however,  were 
still  recent  enough  in  memory  to  furnish  incentive  for  writing  the  story  of  her  life.  Hence 
the  life-history  represents  what  is  called  a  personal,  or  "confessional,"  document,  such 
writings  often  revealing  as  much  in  their  manner  of  expression  as  by  their  obvious  content.) 
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One  night  he  told  me  he  loved  me,  and,  because  we  were  such  children  I 
felt  almost  as  if  he  were  insincere.  He  wanted  to  kiss  me,  and  because  my 
mother  had  always  told  me  of  the  perfection  of  real  love,  I  almost  loathed 
him  for  presuming  our  childish  good  times  were  more  than  just  good  times. 
I  told  my  mother.  Ralph  and  I  quarreled  violently  over  it.  Other  boys  had 
tried  to  kiss  me,  but  somehow  it  hurt  to  think  that  he  did. 

Then  one  night  I  let  him,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  sinned.  I  scarcely  dared 
tell  my  mother,  and  yet  the  thing  went  on,  and  I  valued  his  friendship  too 
much  to  give  it  up.  Then  one  night  my  mother  told  me  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  was  sincere  and  would  go  on  caring  until  we  were  grown.  This 
almost  terrified  me.  I  did  not  want  to  be  bound  up  in  the  least  way  now  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  get  unbound  and  free  when  I  was  grown.  I  depended 
too  much  on  that  future  of  mine  for  my  happiness.  In  it  I  was,  by  some 
miraculous  means,  to  be  free;  free  from  this  sordid  thing  called  marriage, 
which  brought  nothing  but  misery.  Every  time  Ralph  kissed  me  I  still  felt 
that  I  sinned — but  I  did  not  give  him  up. 

Often  I  felt  older  than  Ralph  because  I  had  been  so  miserable.  But  he  was 
always  so  happy  that  I  forgave  him  for  being  younger.  In  reality  he  was  two 
years  older.  And  other  boys  never  satisfied  me  as  Ralph  did.  He  did  not 
understand  all  perhaps,  but  he  was  almost  tender  when  he  broached  my 
mother,  and  she  loved  him  as  she  would  have  her  own  son.  Then  we  both 
graduated  from  high  school  and  prepared  to  leave  for  college.  He  was  to  go 

to  S ,  and  was  working  his  way  because  his  father  had  died  the  summer 

before,  leaving  little.  I  was  to  go  to  V ,  only  thirty  miles  away,  to  live 

with  my  older  sister  who  lived  near  the  University. 

It  was  not  because  of  ambition  that  I  went  away.  It  was  in  order  to  get 
away  from  all  the  sordidness  at  home.  I  do  not  think  my  father  wanted 
me  to  go. 

Ralph's  letters  did  not  come  so  often.  I  was  lonely  for  young  people  in  the 
very  midst  of  them.  Four  sororities  rushed  my  cousin  and  me,  but  I  felt  it 
must  be  by  accident,  for  I  was  never  myself. 


And  then  I  wrote  a  story! 

It  was  just  a  little  one,  written  in  my  theme  class,  but  my  professor  sent 
it  to  P .  In  answer  came  a  letter  asking  what  price  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pay. 

The  professor  had  asked  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  story.  To  me  that 
mattered  so  little,  in  spite  of  financial  circumstances.  The  acceptance  of  it 
would  not  mean  necessarily  that  I  would  write  some  day.  It  did  not  mean 
anything  for  sure;  but  it  gave  me  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  with  the 
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exception  of  love.  Hope!  Now  I  had  something  to  work  toward — a  given 
goal.  And  life  held,  for  the  first  time,  purpose. 

And  Ralph  came  back  to  D that  same  fall  after  having  been  in  the 

army  and  grown  more  of  a  man.  He  was  two  years  older  than  I  and  now 
began  to  show  it.  We  quarreled  violently;  could  find  no  basis  upon  which  to 
build  our  relationship.  Neither  of  us  was  willing  to  become  bound  in  any 
way.  We  were  shy  of  each  other.  And  he  was  poor. 

After  eight  years  of  companionship  I  have  at  last  come  to  know  something 
greater  than  mere  friendship  for  Ralph. 

I  still  have  the  feeling  that  he  is  younger  than  I.  Often  and  often  it  comes. 
I  scarcely  dare  let  him  know  how  much  I  care.  I  argue,  reason — thank  Heaven 
I  have  tried  to  stop  analyzing  the  thing  I  feel  as  I  have  analyzed  all  my  life 
— and  still  I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  when,  in  the  years  to  be,  he  can 
come  to  me  and  say,  now  we  can  be  happy  and  comfortable  without  want 
for  either  ourselves  or  our  children,  I  shall  be  able  to  slip  my  hand  in  his 
and  go  with  him  into  the  land  of  understanding,  companionship,  and  love. 
For,  as  he  once  said  to  me,  marriage  is  only  the  being  together.  Each  day  one 
must  begin  anew  and  forget  whatever  of  unhappiness  the  day  before  may 
have  held.  It  is  the  giving  of  all  one  can  give  in  the  expression  of  love. 

For  my  future  I  hope  success  in  the  world  of  magazines.  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  great.  I  do  not  care.  My  experiences  in  college  have  brought  me  con- 
fidence after  having  lost  it;  they  have  given  me  perspective,  sympathy,  under- 
standing. And  I  am  grateful  for  the  unseen  guidance  I  have  had  and  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  of  my  life  and  all  I  hold  dear  throughout  all  this 
time. 

5.  The  Dreams  of  the  Young  Girl  5 

The  daydreams  of  the  adolescent  girl  may  be  classified  again  under  two 
large  headings,  romance  and  success,  or  the  love  dream  and  the  achieve- 
ment dream.  It  might  be  thought  that  boys  would  tend  more  to  the  latter  and 
girls  to  the  former,  but  so  far  as  girls,  alone,  are  concerned  the  proportions 
seem  fairly  equal.  The  same  girl  may  have  both  dreams,  dependent  upon  her 
moods,  although  as  a  rule  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  girl  to  favor 
one  or  the  other.  Outside  circumstances,  such  as  walking  to  school  with  a 
boy  she  likes,  or  being  complimented  by  the  teacher  on  her  intellectual  ability, 
may  prove  the  stimulus  which  starts  the  associations  of  the  one  dream  rather 
than  the  other.  One  girl  dreamed  through  a  number  of  years  of  a  man  who 
was  named  Jack.  The  characteristics  of  Jack  varied  much,  according  to  the 

5  Pruette,  Lorine,  "What  Is  Happening  in  the  Daydreams  of  the  Adolescent  Girl?" 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  X,  No.  7  (October,  1924)5  PP-  42I_422-  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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characteristics  of  the  boys  she  liked  best  at  the  moment,  but  he  was  invariably 
kind  and  devoted  to  her.  They  traveled  together  and  he  told  her  many 
wonderful  things  and  explained  everything  she  did  not  understand.  He  ad- 
mired her  very  much  and  wanted  her  to  do  as  wonderful  things  as  he  did. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  fierce  longing  for  independence  would  sweep  over 
the  girl,  she  would  cease  to  dream  of  Jack  and  all  her  dreams  would  be  di- 
rected toward  some  significant  achievement  by  herself.  At  such  times  she 
worked  much  harder  and  with  greater  determination  to  succeed. 

With  the  adolescent,  the  larger  proportion  of  dreams  seems  to  be  of 
anticipatory  or  preparatory  character,  just  as  the  play  of  children  anticipates 
many  of  the  serious  activities  of  maturity.  In  the  daydreams,  the  girl  rehearses 
the  part  which  she  expects  to  play  in  adult  life.  She  can  describe  exactly  the 
kind  of  home  she  means  to  have  even  to  the  color  of  the  lampshades,  the 
appearance  of  her  husband,  the  number  of  children,  their  sex,  eye  and  hair 
color.  She  dreams  of  herself  working  in  the  home,  or  running  to  the  door 
to  greet  the  returning  husband.  She  has  pictured  his  face  light  up  when  he 
sees  her.  She  views  herself  with  the  children,  a  tender  and  wise  mother,  and 
even  dreams  into  the  future,  taking  the  son  or  daughter  through  college  and 
to  the  marriage  altar.  Again,  she  may  picture  the  life  she  will  have  as  a 
business  woman,  the  neat  car  she  will  have,  the  charming  apartment  with 
mother  or  friend,  and  the  methods  by  which  her  superiority  is  attested  by  her 
associates.  With  a  different  ambition  she  may  thrill  at  seeing  herself  on  the 
stage,  swaying  the  multitudes;  she  may  estimate  her  exact  salary  as  actress 
or  her  earnings  as  artist,  and  work  out  the  details  of  the  studio  apron  she 
will  wear  as  a  sculptress  and  the  attractive  teas  she  will  give. 

6.  Getting  Acquainted6 

A  wide  range  of  acquaintance  with  the  opposite  sex  is  a  necessity  for 
adolescents,  not  merely  that  they  may  make  favorable  marriages  a  few  years 
later,  but  that  they  may  have  a  normal  social  life  at  the  time.  Without  this 
they  may  go  on  into  adult  life  ill-prepared  to  get  along  with  people  (which, 
in  some  ways,  is  the  most  important  thing  one  does  in  the  world). 

Yet  this  pre-requisite  of  good  mental  and  social  hygiene  has  been  remark- 
ably neglected.  To  meet  the  need  is  not  now  a  simple  matter,  but  its  im- 
portance justifies  a  deal  of  effort. 

First  of  all,  an  awakening  of  society  is  required  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding young  people  with  more  social  contacts.  Next,  more  effort  must  be 
made  to  develop  pleasing  traits  of  personality  in  children.  Unwise  parents, 
ignorant  or  indifferent  educators,  have  allowed  young  people  to  grow  up 


6  Popenoe,  Paul,  "How  Can  Young  People  Get  Acquainted?"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene, 
Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4  (April,  1932),  pp.  218-219.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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with  little  knowledge  of  good  manners,  of  personal  appearance,  of  the  psy- 
chological bases  of  behavior,  of  the  emotional  and  other  differences  between 
the  sexes.  The  home  economics  departments  in  the  high  schools  are  now 
making  a  start  in  this  direction,  but  the  primary  responsibility  must  be  on  the 
parents.  The  problem  is  partly  biological,  since  different  types  of  children  re- 
act differently  to  groups.  The  introvert  needs  to  be  pushed  out  into  society; 
the  extravert  needs  to  be  kept  in  hand.  The  one  may  lack  friends  because  he 
is  shy,  the  other  because  he  makes  himself  a  nuisance  to  them.  Finally,  there 
is  needed  a  different  scale  of  values,  with  increased  emphasis  on  living  a  well- 
rounded  life;  a  different  attitude  toward  work  and  leisure;  help  to  young 
people  in  learning  how  to  play;  and  intensive  education  for  the  wise  use  of 
leisure  time. 

The  break-up  of  traditional  social  organization  in  large  cities  has  brought 
a  difficulty  often  unperceived.  Parents  in  most  cases  now  know  little  about 
the  background  of  their  children's  associates.  Acquaintances  are  less  fre- 
quently based  on  the  ground  of  old  family  friendship.  They  grow  out  c?f 
propinquity  in  school  or  other  organizations,  and  while  the  young  people  are 
getting  acquainted,  their  families  remain  complete  strangers  who  frequently 
have  nothing  in  common.  Many  families  are  concerned  enough  about  this 
problem  to  move  into  suburbs  where  they  can  select,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
determine,  the  kinds  of  backgrounds  from  which  their  children's  associates 
will  come. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  home  for  failing  to  meet  the  children's  social  re- 
quirements but  what  can  the  two  or  three  room  apartment  offer?  Where 
home  conditions  permit,  parents  certainly  have  an  obligation  to  promote 
wisely  the  social  life  of  their  children;  where  home  conditions  do  not  permit, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  ought  to  be  changed;  but  life  being  what  it  is, 
not  all  parents  can  do  what  they  would  like,  and  another  burden  is  thrust 
upon  society  and  particularly  upon  the  schools. 

7.  Residential  Propinquity  and  Marriage  Selection  t 

To  what  extent  do  persons  living  today  in  our  metropolitan  centers  of 
population  find  their  matrimonial  mates  within  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  their  homes?  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  written  recently  about  the 
passing  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  larger  cities,  together  with  the  widening 
of  the  social  horizon  of  the  city  dweller,  is  mere  proximity  in  point  of  space 
a  factor  in  marriage?  To  what  extent  do  the  constant  and  repeated  contacts 
of  the  neighborhood,  in  the  drug  stores,  the  shopping  places,  the  churches, 

7  Bossard,  J.  H.  S.,  "Residential  Propinquity  as  a  Factor  in  Marriage  Selection,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  2  (September,  1932),  pp.  219-224.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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the  street  corners,  etc.,  lead  to  more  romantic  relationships?  To  what  ex- 
tent, in  other  words,  is  residential  propinquity  a  selective  factor  in  marriage? 

In  this  study,  a  total  of  5,000  consecutive  marriage  licenses  in  which  one 
or  both  applicants  were  residents  of  Philadelphia  were  tabulated  for  dis- 
tances, in  terms  of  city  blocks  between  the  residences  of  the  couples  applying 
for  licenses  to  wed.  Most  of  the  data  were  gathered  from  the  License  Bureau 
in  Philadelphia  County. 

It  was  not  possible  in  the  present  study  to  determine  the  number  of  cases 
among  the  5,000  included  in  which  the  parties  to  the  marriage,  living 
some  considerable  distance  apart  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the 
license,  formerly  lived  nearer  to  each  other.  On  the  basis  of  what  is  known 
about  the  mobility  of  city  dwellers,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  number 
is  considerable. 

The  following  facts  appear: 

1.  In  632  or  12.64  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  marriages,  or  one  in 
every  eight,  the  applicants  were  living  at  the  same  address  at  the  time  the 
application  was  made. 

2.  Adding  those  cases  in  which  the  applicants  resided  within  a  block  of 
each  other,  but  not  at  the  same  address,  it  will  be  seen  that  17.18  per  cent, 
or  one  in  every  six,  lived  less  than  a  block  from  each  other. 

3.  Approximately  one  out  of  four,  or  23.26  per  cent,  lived  within  two 
blocks  or  less,  of  each  other. 

4.  A  third  of  all  the  couples,  33.58  per  cent,  lived  within  five  or  less  blocks 
of  each  other. 

5.  In  but  890  of  the  5,000  cases,  or  17.8  per  cent,  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  resided  out  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  application.  Again,  it  is  not 
known  in  how  many  of  these  cases  both  persons  formerly  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

6.  The  percentage  of  marriages  decreases  steadily  and  markedly  as  the 
distance  between  the  residences  of  the  contracting  parties  increases. 

The  present  study  shows  a  large  proportion  of  marriages  between  persons 
living  very  near  to  each  other.  Outstanding,  too,  is  the  marked  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  marriages  as  the  distances  between  the  contracting  parties 
increase.  This  decline  is  even  more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  area 
included  in  each  successive  circumscribing  belt  becomes  larger  and  hence, 
under  normal  circumstances,  includes,  other  factors  being  equal,  a  larger 
number  of  marriageable  persons. 

While  it  is  impossible,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  data,  to  isolate  the  im- 
portance of  proximity  of  residence  from  other  selective  factors  such  as 
similarity  of  economic  status,  race,  occupational  propinquity,  cultural  similari- 
ties, etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  operative  in  a  given  neighborhood  or  com- 
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munity,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  residential  propin- 
quity, per  se,  is  an  important  part  of  the  story  of  marriage  selection.  Cupid 
may  have  wings,  but  apparently  they  are  not  adapted  for  long  flights. 

8.  The  Contributions  of  the  Church  and  Related  Organizations8 

There  is  a  contribution  that  the  churches  can  and  must  make  apart  from 
all  formal  or  informal  instruction,  and  that  is  in  bringing  the  young  people 
together  under  wholesome  influences,  making  the  church  a  center  for  young 
people.  Wherever  the  sexes  are  wholly  segregated,  so  that  there  is  not  a  wide 
range  and  constant  recurrence  of  social  contacts,  whether  in  our  business  and 
educational  life,  or  in  our  recreational  activities,  the  problem  of  young  people 
in  finding  and  choosing  their  life  mates  is  made  unduly  difficult. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  activities  of  those  organizations,  which 
though  not  under  the  direction  of  the  church  are  nevertheless  closely  related 
with  its  activities.  The  Scout  movement  is  an  illustration.  Many  of  its  local 
groups  meet  in  churches,  and  church  leaders  are  prominent  both  in  its  regular 
activities  and  in  its  summer  camps.  This  helps  great  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  to  think  intelligently  and  wholesomely  about  the  sex  problem.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  both  of  which,  in  a 
sense,  represent  the  church  in  action  among  young  people,  and  both  of  which 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  life  problems  of 
young  people.  Also  in  the  intimacy  of  their  everyday  contacts  and  in  their 
personal  counseling  with  their  members,  they  touch  great  numbers  of  actual 
and  future  homemakers,  and  so  make  a  very  significant  contribution  to  the 
movement  which  we  are  considering. 

9.  The  Church  and  Courtship  9 

Always  the  church  has  been  a  meeting  ground  for  its  members.  Its  concerns 
are  of  common  interest,  and  its  activities  demand  the  cooperation  of  all  who 
care  for  its  welfare. 

Very  naturally  friendships  develop  in  this  atmosphere.  These  range  from 
the  children  who  play  together  in  the  beginners'  department  to  the  old 
ladies  who  exchange  stories  in  the  sewing  society  and  the  old  men  who 
shake  their  heads  over  politics  and  the  weather  outside.  Quite  naturally 
young  men  and  women  meet  in  the  social  affairs  of  the  church.  They  sing 
together  in  the  choir,  return  home  after  the  evening  service  or  take  part  in 
parish  dramatics.  If  a  certain  young  man  and  a  certain  young  woman,  meet- 


8  Wood,  Leland  Foster,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home,  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  Memorial  Lecture:  "The  Church  and  Educa- 
tion for  the  Family,"  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

9  Contributed  by  the  Reverend  Fletcher  Douglas  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  5,  1934. 
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ing  at  the  church,  take  a  liking  to  each  other  and  finally  decide  to  found  a 
home  they  are  simply  following  the  normal  course  of  life. 

The  church  is  not  primarily  a  match-making  institution,  but  it  can  well  be 
proud  of  most  of  the  friendships  which  grow  ever  deeper  until  the  young  peo- 
ple stand  before  its  altar  to  unite  their  destinies  in  marriage.  There  can  be 
no  guarantee  that  because  people  enter  the  open  door  of  the  church  that  they 
will  make  good  life  companions,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  for  a  marriage,  built 
upon  a  common  loyalty  to  what  the  church  stands  for,  to  end  in  the  divorce 
court.  The  church  may  well  pay  more  attention  to  this  important  by-product 
of  its  work. 

Clearly  any  interest  in  this  problem  must  be  in  perspective.  Any  efforts 
must  be  along  natural  lines  or  they  will  become  merely  ridiculous  and  self- 
destructive.  What  is  in  general  good  for  young  people  will  be  helpful  also 
in  this  area  of  their  thinking. 

In  this  day  when  the  quest  for  pleasure  and  thrills  dominates,  when  the 
interests  and  activities  of  so  many  people  both  young  and  old  are  drawn 
outward  away  from  the  meditative,  the  church  must  try  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  provide  that  which  will  encourage  the  bringing  together  of  young 
people  under  auspices  which  will  make  possible  the  appreciation  of  deep 
and  enduring  values.  Probably  nothing  permits  more  wholesome  and  happy 
contact  than  meeting  together  in  the  church  and  its  young  peoples'  organiza- 
tions. Here  the  young  may  increase  in  "wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man,"  and  have  fellowship  with  those  whose  thoughts  and 
actions  move  under  the  same  religious  standards.  Experience  has  well  dem- 
onstrated that  successful  marriages  and  happy  families  come  from  such 
associations  within  the  church. 

The  most  important  work  in  this  field  is  a  good  young  people's  society,  one 
for  the  high  school  students  and  one  for  the  older  young  people:  Mixing 
these  groups  is  generally  fatal.  These  societies  should  discuss  honestly  the 
great  problems  of  life  as  they  find  it.  Politics,  economics,  and  international 
affairs  belong  in  their  sphere  just  as  well  as  do  the  more  formal  religious 
themes.  Recreations  also  play  a  part  in  their  program.  Although  it  is  true 
that  only  disappointment  awaits  the  minister  who  expects  to  lure  young  peo- 
ple into  the  Christian  faith  by  inviting  them  to  a  party,  it  is  also  true  that 
dramatics,  hikes,  summer  camps  and  conferences,  socials,  even  occasional 
dances  or  cards  may  have  a  value.  Particularly  in  small  communities  union 
gatherings  of  churches  from  neighboring  towns  are  valuable  in  enlarging 
the  range  of  friendship.  The  one  essential  is  the  right  spirit.  The  absolutely 
necessary  requirement  is  a  wholesome  atmosphere.  Parties  require  the  utmost 
vigilance.  We  can  trust  the  average  group  of  young  people  and  it  is  well  to 
place  the  responsibility  squarely  on  their  shoulders.  But  there  are  often  out- 
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siders  and  occasionally  silly  insiders  who  need,  not  snooping,  but  friendly, 
firm  supervision.  It  is  these  off  horses  that  give  ministers  headaches,  and 
that  may  threaten  to  ruin  an  otherwise  wholesome  program. 

In  this  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  trying  to  develop  all  sides  of 
our  young  people's  lives.  The  personal  influence  of  the  minister  must  be 
felt  through  friendship  and  through  counsel  sought  by  his  own  young  peo- 
ple. This  is  absolutely  essential  to  supplement  any  program.  The  object  is 
not  numbers,  nor  is  it  mere  diversion,  but  the  one  purpose  is  to  help  them 
attain  the  richest,  finest,  most  understanding  manhood  and  womanhoodT) 

If  in  the  churches  we  can  develop  this  type  we  can  leave  them  to  their 
choices  with  confidence  that  they  will  find  the  right  companions  and  that 
happy  homes  will  be  established. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  ARRESTED  FAMILY 

Public  attention  in  America  was  first  drawn  to  the  family  without 
children  through  the  preachments  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  concern- 
ing the  dangers  of  race  suicide.  The  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret 
the  social  significance  of  this  type  of  family  experience  appeared  in 
Dr.  M.  M.  Knight's  theory  of  the  companionate.  A  portion  of  his 
article  forms  the  first  reading.  His  idea  of  a  companionate  basis  for 
marriage  led  to  considerable  controversy,  and  evidence  of  this  is  read- 
ings two,  three  and  four. 

Since  the  deliberate  type  of  arrested  family  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  and  efficacy  of  birth  control,  that  subject  requires  treatment 
in  this  chapter — as  well  as  in  Chapter  VII — and  is  discussed  in  read- 
ings five,  six,  and  seven.  Reading  five,  an  expression  of  the  attitude 
of  progressive  religious  leadership  toward  birth  control,  is  followed 
by  the  critical  approach  of  one  of  America's  foremost  statisticians. 
Mowrer's  article  considers  the  advantage  of  birth  control  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  family  counselor. 

The  topic  of  the  arrested  family  brings  up  the  question  whether  there 
is  a  human  instinct  that  requires  parenthood  for  its  satisfaction.  Read- 
ing ten  asserts  the  need  of  children  as  a  maturing  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  married  adult.  The  last  selection  discusses  the  problem 
of  adoption.  Since  a  considerable  number  of  families  without  children 
are  denied  offspring  on  account  of  lack  of  fertility  or  some  other  con- 
dition that  forbids  parenthood,  their  only  hope  of  having  children  in 
the  home  is  through  adoption. 

i.  The  Companionate1 

Because  the  social  conservatives  and  liberals  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
the  companionate  as  a  family,  the  common  radical  assertion  that  it  is  no 
affair  of  the  State's  if  people  wish  to  live  together  without  children  has  gone 
practically  undebated.  It  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  not  only  debatable,  but  to 
bear  all  the  earmarks  of  sophistry.  These  people  have  picked  upon  a  few 

1  Knight,  Melvin  M.,  "The  Companionate  and  the  Family,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene, 
Vol.  X,  No.  5  (May,  1924),  pp.  261-262.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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obviously  absurd  laws  and  customs  applied  to  the  companionate  merely 
because  of  its  historical  descent  from  the  family,  and  immediately  jumped 
to  the  rash  conclusion  that  all  thoroughgoing  regulations  must  be  bad  be- 
cause these  are.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  to  take  such  a  laissez-faire 
attitude  toward  a  vital  institution  founded  upon  the  same  instinct  which 
must  be  depended  upon  for  reproduction — that  is,  for  group  survival — one 
would  expect  the  socialists  to  be  the  last.  Presumably  they  will  soon  see  this 
themselves,  as  some  already  do.  One  remarked  to  the  writer  recently  that  the 
socialists  would  cross  this  bridge  when  they  came  to  it — that  for  the  present, 
the  main  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  unsuitable  regulations,  thus  making  way 
for  some  suitable  ones. 

To  the  common  statement  that  a  companionate  should  be  dissoluble  at 
once  by  the  joint  declaration  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  one  condition 
might  be  suggested.  This  is  that  perhaps  sufficient  time  should  elapse  after 
mutual  denunciation  of  the  partnership  bond  to  make  sure  that  a  mere  com- 
panionate, and  not  an  actual  family,  is  being  dissolved.  Three-quarters  of  a 
year,  during  which  time  the  parties  lived  separately,  would  be  sufficient — per- 
haps somewhat  less.  Divorce  proper,  disrupting  a  real  family,  is  a  different 
matter.  As  long  as  the  family  retains  any  of  its  educative  functions,  its  dis- 
solution is  bound  to  be  a  concern  of  the  social  group.  With  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  modern  world,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  juris- 
diction of  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  the  conviction  has  grown 
and  spread  that  divorce  itself  should  be  handled  in  a  social-scientific  way,  not 
by  categorical  taboos.  In  medieval  times,  God  joined  people  together,  and 
man  was  dubious  about  his  authority  to  tinker  with  such  an  arrangement, 
even  when  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake.  Nowadays  it  is  the  State  which 
couples  them,  at  the  request  of  individuals  grown  far  more  conscious  of  their 
rights  as  such.  What  the  State  has  joined  together  by  request,  it  can  put 
asunder  by  request,  with  due  reservations  about  any  consequences  which  may 
have  ensued.  The  possibility  that  a  companionate  may  become  a  family,  the 
probability  that  families  will  generally  be  preceded  by  companionates  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  families,  give  the  State  an 
indirect  but  a  very  vital  interest  in  mating. 

As  parenthood  becomes  more  strictly  voluntary,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
State  will  have  to  take  a  more  direct  interest  in  its  supply  of  raw  recruits. 
It  is  already  observable  that  the  greatest  sterility  appears  among  the  most 
successful  strains,  where  the  environment  should  be  most  advantageous  for 
the  young,  and  presumably  the  biological  inheritance  is  better  also.  This  is 
the  slow  social  suicide  commonly  known  as  racial  decay.  Its  possible  cure 
lies  partially  within  the  realm  of  eugenics,  but  not  altogether.  Our  puerile 
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and  anachronistic  treatment  of  both  the  companionate  and  celibacy  is  also 
responsible  in  part.  It  amounts  to  subsidizing  voluntary  sterility. 

2.  Public  Policy  and  the  Companionate  2 

Since  all  the  conditions  of  modern  life  are  more  and  more  unfavorable  for 
early  family  marriages,  and  the  resultant  ills  are  numerous  and  serious,  it  is 
only  Caesar's  due  that  conditions  should  be  made  favorable  for  early  com- 
panion marriages.  This  is  more  a  matter  of  tradition  than  of  legal  enact- 
ment yet  a  few  changes  in  laws  would  facilitate  changes  in  customs  and  moral 
codes.  If  the  property  laws  and  the  laws  governing  divorce  were  made  differ- 
ent from  those  governing  family  marriages,  there  would  soon  be  many 
more  companion  marriages.  The  state  is  interested  in  such  marriages  not  only 
because  they  would  promote  public  health  and  help  to  do  away  with  the 
great  social  evils  of  prostitution  and  sex  irregularities  and  perversions,  but 
it  is  interested  in  having  one  man  unite  with  one  woman  and  in  having 
such  unions  prolonged  instead  of  being  frequently  changed. 

Nature  produces  the  two  sexes  in  nearly  equal  number  and  in  a  democracy 
it  is  only  maintaining  the  fundamental  right  of  a  man  to  a  mate,  to  insist  that 
no  person  have  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

It  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that  the  mating  of  a  man  and  woman 
shall  be  prolonged  rather  than  transient,  for  many  reasons  that  cannot  now  be 
explained  in  detail.  One  of  these  reasons,  however,  stands  out  clearly:  the 
advantages  to  society  of  promoting  conditions  and  practices  that  tend  to 
result  in  good  and  permanent  homes  in  which  its  future  citizens  are  to  be 
reared.  Although  it  is  not  Caesar's  due  that  companion  marriages  must  be 
permanent  (whatever  may  be  the  individual's  or  God's  due)  yet  he  is  justi- 
fied in  requiring  that  they  shall  not  be  too  hastily  broken  and  remade  with 
new  partners.  Those  who  make  such  marriages  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
for  themselves  divorce  and  remarriage,  but  only  after  some  delay  and  con- 
formity to  regulations.  This  would  make  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
man  and  woman  will  stay  together  long  enough  to  become  adjusted  to  each 
other  except  where  there  is  great  incompatibility.  Even  if  the  marriage  cannot 
be  made  satisfactory,  the  experience  of  having  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
marriage  relation  will  be  helpful  when  a  new  union  is  made.  Short  tem- 
porary unions  should  be  discouraged  because  they  give  no  time  for  adjust- 
ment and  tend  to  develop  the  habit  of  selfishly  seeking  variety,  a  condition 
opposed  to  the  development  of  successful  family  life. 

2  Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  "Render  unto  Caesar,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  X,  No.  8 
(November,  1924),  pp.  472-473.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Persons  who  have  made  a  success  of  companion  marriage  for  one  or  more 
years  would,  other  things  being  favorable,  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  a  family  marriage,  hence,  less  evidence  should  be  required  before  grant- 
ing a  family  marriage  license  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  no 
marriage  experience  in  common.  On  the  other  hand,  any  person  who  had 
been  divorced  often  should  be  refused  a  family  license  to  marry  until  he  or 
she  had  lived  in  successful  companion  marriage  for  some  time. 

3.  Family  or  Companionate  3 

The  increasing  number  of  deliberately  childless  marriages  in  civilized 
countries  has  led  many  people  to  call  for  a  special  dispensation  in  their  favor. 
M.  M.  Knight  and  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  have  demanded  that  such  marriages 
(or  "companionates,"  as  they  are  called  to  distinguish  them  from  marriages 
intended  to  result  in  children)  be  recognized  as  on  an  altogether  different 
footing  from  the  marriage  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  family;  particularly 
that  they  be  easier  to  leave  if  not  easier  to  enter.  Some  of  these  partners 
would,  it  is  supposed,  in  time  turn  their  companionates  into  permanent, 
child-containing  families;  others  would  devote  their  lives  to  a  kaleidoscopic 
series  of  such  companionates. 

This  idea,  which  is  essentially  the  familiar  one  of  "trial  marriage"  with 
divorce  by  mutual  consent,  has  been  advanced  often  enough  before,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  for  it  by  descanting  on  the  existing 
legal,  religious,  social,  and  economic  interference  with  married  life  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  While  ail  these  interferences  require  consideration,  and  many 
of  them  should  be  removed,  the  biological  aspects  of  the  question  certainly 
deserve  more  study  than  they  are  usually  given.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  briefly  to  analyze  the  companionate  from  a  biological  point  of  view 
and  to  show  that  there  are  serious  arguments  against  recognizing  it  as  a 
thing  apart  from  the  family,  to  be  given  special  protection  and  encourage- 
ment by  the  state,  with  or  without  the  punitive  taxation  that  Dr.  Knight 
suggests. 

Both  of  the  writers  mentioned  start  from  the  premise  that  the  companion- 
ate is  a  fact,  and  that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  recognize  its  existence. 
Both  apparently  consider  the  companionate  a  necessary  if  not  a  desirable 
step  in  the  forward  evolution  of  the  race.  It  may  be  defined  fairly,  I  think,  as 
a  mating  entered  into  by  two  people  animated  by  mutual  affection,  who  want 
to  live  together  as  long  as  this  affection  lasts  but  no  longer,  and  who  do  not 
intend  their  marriage  to  result  in  offspring. 


3  Popenoe,  Paul,  "Family  or  Companionate?"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3 
(March,  1925),  pp.  129-13 1.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  definition  itself  suggests  some  difficulties  that  would  arise  if  the  in- 
stitution were  legalized;  and  that  in  fact  do  continually  arise  in  free-love 
matings,  of  which  the  companionate  is  merely  the  legalized  form.  While  the 
eventual  break-up  of  these  matings  is  nearly  always  envisaged  by  both  parties, 
it  is  rarely  that  both  are  ready  for  it  at  the  same  time.  Usually  it  ends  in  the 
mere  abandonment  of  one  by  the  other.  Either  the  companionate  must  be 
allowed  to  terminate  in  this  way,  or  else  the  two  must  continue  to  live  to- 
gether until  the  one  who  is  anxious  to  leave  makes  life  so  unbearable  that  the 
other  consents.  I  do  not  see  that  either  of  these  alternatives  is  notably  su- 
perior in  spiritual  value  to  the  much-derided  bondage  of  more  conventional 
monogamy. 

The  childlessness  of  the  mating  introduces  a  second  awkward  difficulty. 
Advocates  of  the  companionate  always  begin  with  the  brave  assumption  that 
"modern  medical  knowledge"  makes  it  possible  wholly  to  dissociate  the-  re- 
productive from  the  erotic  aspect  of  marriage.  It  does,  but  only  through  the 
abortionist,  and  not  through  contraceptives  as  the  writers  infer.  Every  mar- 
ried person  knows  that  there  is  no  fool-proof  contraceptive  yet  in  existence. 
Accidents  happen  in  the  best  regulated  companionates;  that  they  do  not  hap- 
pen more  frequently  is  to  be  ascribed  not  (as  those  employing  them  may 
think)  to  the  infallibility  of  the  contraceptive  measures,  but  to  actual  sterility 
of  one  partner  or  both,  caused  most  frequently  by  chronic  gonorrhea.  Ad- 
vocacy of  the  childless  companionate  therefore  requires  either  advocacy  of 
legalized  abortion,  to  correct  technical  defects  in  its  management,  or  else  the 
production  of  children  who,  by  definition,  are  not  desired.  As  the  advocates 
of  the  companionate  commonly  lay  less  stress  both  on  the  great  misfortune 
that  a  child  incurs  by  not  being  wanted,  and  the  crime  that  society  commits 
in  forcing  people  to  have  children  when  they  do  not  want  them,  it  appears 
that  the  companionate  is  here  impaled  on  both  horns  of  a  rampant  di- 
lemma. 


4.  Present  Ambiguity  of  the  Term  "Companionate"  4 

Although  Lindsey  and  Evans  in  America  have  quoted  Russell's  remark  as 
an  endorsement  of  their  own  propaganda,  the  companionate  they  urge  is  a 
married  one.  To  Judge  Lindsey  companionate  marriage  means  birth  con- 
trol, uniform  and  rational  divorce  laws  and  instruction  and  sensible  advice 
for  the  young.  He  would  have  people  marry  for  companionship  fairly  young, 
avoid  children  until  the  unions  are  solidly  established  and  divorce  each  other 
by  mutual  consent  in  case  of  failure.  Although  this  is  evidently  marriage  on 

4  Knight,  Melvin  M.,  "Companionate  Marriage,"  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
Vol.  IV,  Corn-Dan,  p.  115.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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probation  or  trial,  Judge  Lindsey  emphatically  denies  that  it  is  "trial  mar- 
riage." The  distinction,  he  insists,  is  one  of  "psychological  emphasis,"  the 
term  companionate  being  reserved  for  the  more  "confident  entrances  into 
marriage."  Close  study  of  his  argument  in  support  of  an  apparent  contradic- 
tion shows  that  he  has  confused  two  meanings  of  the  word  marriage.  The 
same  word  is  used  to  designate  the  ceremonial  and  contractual  act  of  enter- 
ing the  state  of  lawful  wedlock  and  also  that  state  or  institution  itself.  Cer- 
tainly the  confident  approach  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  whether  the  union 
itself  is  to  be  voluntarily  sterile  for  a  time  or  fruitful  at  once;  but  such  pious 
hopes  have  little  to  do  with  a  concrete  discussion  of  institutions. 

The  word  companionate  was  found  useful  by  some  sociologists  as  long  as 
it  merely  designated  the  arrested  form  of  the  family  which  retains  the  historic 
privileges  without  performing  the  vital  functions.  This  growing  subdivision 
of  the  family  institution  into  sterile  and  fertile  groups  raises  not  only  ques- 
tions of  what  is  immediately  good  for  individuals  as  such,  or  agreeable  to 
them,  but  also  very  broad  issues  concerning  the  permanent  interests  of  society 
at  large.  The  observation  of  this  subdivision  involves  the  separate  labeling  of 
different  things,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  confused  in  the  language 
of  the  drawing  room  or  the  street.  When  a  term  used  for  this  purpose  acquires 
a  high  emotional  temperature  by  being  turned  into  a  slogan  to  carry  vast 
yearnings  about  the  future,  social  science  has  no  choice  but  to  give  it  up. 
Henceforth  it  is  of  interest,  like  other  organized  popular  propaganda,  for  its 
crude  mass  effects. 

5.  Birth  Control  as  a  Moral  Right  5 

Birth  control  is  nearing  the  status  of  a  recognized  procedure  in  preventive 
and  curative  medicine.  Knowledge  of  contraceptives  is  also  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  the  questions  of  their  use  has  become  one  of  great  social 
importance.  The  public  therefore  has  a  right  to  expect  guidance  from  the 
Church  on  the  moral  aspects. 

Physicians  have  long  known  that  under  certain  physical  conditions  of  the 
mother,  pregnancy  is  hazardous  to  mother  and  child,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  women  are  so  imperiled.  Although  there  are  few  women  who  do 
not  desire  children,  the  fear  of  untimely  pregnancy  rests  as  a  recurring 
anxiety  upon  most  married  women  for  two  decades  after  their  marriage. 
Even  with  a  healthy  mother  and  a  sound  inheritance  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  on  both  sides,  too  frequent  and  too  numerous  pregnancies  are  to  be 

5  "Should  Legal  Barriers  Against  Birth  Control  be  Removed?"  Review  of  discussion  by 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Congressional  Digest,  Vol.  X,  No.  4  (April,  1931).  PP-  102- 
104.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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avoided,  as  undermining  the  mother's  health  and  as  taking  her  from  the 
care  of  her  living  children.  When  the  mother  is  not  entirely  well  and  the 
endowment  is  not  of  the  best,  spacing  and  limitations  are  the  more  neces- 
sary. 

Economic  considerations  also  enter  into  most  cases,  and  in  families  where 
the  mother  must  work  outside  the  home  the  question  of  the  number  of 
children  and  of  the  intervals  between  them  is  most  acute.  Very  large  families 
tend  to  produce  poverty,  to  endanger  the  health  and  stability  of  the  family, 
to  limit  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children,  to  overstrain  the 
mother  and  to  take  from  her  her  own  chance  for  a  life  larger  than  the 
routine  of  her  home. 

The  problems  of  overpopulation  are  also  involved  in  the  consideration 
of  birth  control.  While  overpopulation,  with  its  consequent  lowering  of  liv- 
ing standards  and  provocation  to  war,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  general 
condition  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  period,  and,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  of  more  Christian  standards  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, may  never  become  so  acute  as  in  many  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
it  is  nevertheless  now  pressing  upon  great  numbers  of  homes  in  which  the 
family  is  too  large  or  the  income  inadequate. 

As  to  the  necessity,  therefore,  for  some  form  of  effective  control  of  the 
size  of  the  family  and  spacing  of  children,  and  consequently  of  control  of 
conception,  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  recognized  by  all  churches  and  all 
physicians. 

There  is  general  agreement  also  that  sex  union  between  husbands  and 
wives  as  an  expression  of  mutual  affection,  without  relation  to  procreation,  is 
right.  This  is  recognized  by  the  Scriptures,  by  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  by  social  and  medical  science,  and  by  the  good  sense  and  idealism 
of  mankind. 

As  to  the  method  of  control  of  conception,  two  ways  are  possible.  One 
is  the  use  of  contraceptives,  or  methods  other  than  abstinence,  which  may 
be  classified  as  such.  The  other  is  self-control  or  abstinence  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  time.  Both  may  be  considered  as  forms  of  birth  con- 
trol. 

As  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  use  of  contraceptives,  Christian  opinion  is 
not  united.  The  problem  in  its  present  form  is  a  new  one.  The  Scriptures 
and  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the  Christian  Church  are  silent  upon  the 
subject.  The  Church  of  Rome  inflexibly  opposes  the  use  of  contraceptives 
as  contrary  to  Christian  morals.*  In  the  Anglican  communion  opinion  is 
sharply  divided,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 

*  Editorial  Note:  Cf.  Chapter  VII,  Selection  8. 
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1930  the  resolution  approving  birth  control  under  certain  conditions  was 
the  only  vote  during  the  conference  which  indicated  division  of  opinion 
upon  a  question  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is  known  that  opinion  in 
the  churches  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  as  is  also  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  nobody  knows  as  yet  the  prevailing  opinion.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  problem  requires  unprejudiced  study,  and  guidance  should 
be  sought  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life.  It  should  be 
expected  that  guidance  will  find  expression  through  the  researches  and  ex- 
perience of  physicians  and  men  of  science  as  well  as  through  the  corporate 
conscience  of  the  Church. 

The  Committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Church  should  not 
seek  to  impose  its  point  of  view  as  to  the  use  of  contraceptives  upon  the 
public  by  legislation  or  any  other  form  of  coercion;  and  especially  should 
not  seek  to  prohibit  physicians  from  imparting  such  information  to  those 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  profession  are  entitled  to  receive  it. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  holds  that  the  careful  and  restrained  use  of 
contraceptives  by  married  people  is  valid  and  moral.  They  take  this  posi- 
tion because  they  believe  that  it  is  important  to  provide  for  the  proper  spac- 
ing of  children,  the  control  of  the  size  of  the  family,  and  the  protection  of 
mothers  and  children;  and  because  intercourse  between  the  mates,  when 
an  expression  of  their  spiritual  union  and  affection,  is  right  in  itself.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  abstinence  within  marriage,  except  for  the  few,  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  meet  these  problems,  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  not  desirable  in  itself. 

That  serious  evils,  such  as  extra-marital  sex  relations,  may  be  increased 
by  a  general  knowledge  of  contraceptives  must  be  recognized.  Such  knowl- 
edge, however,  is  already  widely  disseminated,  often  in  unfortunate  ways, 
and  will  soon  be  universally  known.  Guided  by  the  past  experience  of  the 
race  as  to  the  effects  of  scientific  discovery  upon  human  welfare,  we  should 
expect  that  so  revolutionary  a  discovery  as  control  of  conception  would  carry 
dangers  as  well  as  benefits.  Society  faces  a  new  problem  of  control  with  each 
fresh  advance  of  knowledge.  If  men  generally  cannot  properly  use  the  knowl- 
edge they  acquire,  there  is  no  safety  and  no  guarantee  of  the  future.  These 
members  of  the  Committee  believe  that  the  undesirable  use  of  contracep- 
tives will  not  be  indulged  in  by  most  people,  and  that  if  the  influence  of 
religion  and  education  is  properly  developed  the  progress  of  knowledge 
will  not  outrun  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-control.  But  if  the  sex  im- 
pulse and  the  use  of  contraceptives  are  to  be  kept  under  moral  control,  the 
Church  and  society,  including  parents,  must  give  greater  attention  to  the 
education  and  character-building  of  youth,  and  to  the  continued  education 
of  adult  opinion. 
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6.  Risks  of  Birth  Control6 
My  next  objection  is  that  you  [birth  control  proponents]  have  proceeded 
without  sufficient  proof  of  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  the  measures  which 
you  suggest.  Have  you  not  a  moral  obligation  to  assure  those  whom  you  wish 
to  help  that  the  procedures  you  sponsor  are  at  once  effective  and  harmless? 
The  best  medical  opinion  informs  me  that  you  are,  in  fact,  not  prepared  to 
make  any  such  guarantees.  You  have  collected  no  evidence  on  which  to 
predicate  the  measure  of  your  success.  Such  information  as  is  available  in- 
dicates clearly  that  there  is  still  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  sug- 
gested procedures.  Those  who  have  studied  the  work  of  the  so-called  birth 
control  clinics  abroad  have  been  equally  unable  to  discover  approved  methods 
in  general  use.  But,  more  vital,  is  the  question  of  safety.  Are  contraceptive 
practices,  in  fact,  without  hazard  to  those  who  indulge  in  them?  Gynecolo- 
gists and  obstetricians  of  the  highest  standing  have  been  very  suspicious  of 
some  of  the  devices  in  use  and  have  traced  serious  affections  back  to  them. 
Has  that  been  answered?  Have  you  eliminated  altogether  the  possibility  that 
such  practices  result  in  permanent  sterility  of  young  married  women?  I  know 
nothing  so  tragic  as  the  case  of  young  people  who  avoid  children  in  the 
first  years  of  their  married  life  only  to  find  later  that  they  cannot  have 
them  when  they  want  them.  The  number  of  childless  marriages  is  rapidly 
increasing  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  first-class  problem,  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  contraceptive  practices  by  young  people  may  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  What  is  your  answer  to  the  constandy  recurring  charge 
that  various  contraceptive  practices  lead  to  mental  disorders  affecting  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife?  And  what  is  the  usual  effect  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  those  who,  through  continued  control,  keep  their  families  down  to  next 
to  nothing?  This  is  probably  the  most  serious  single  consequence  of  the 
current  fashion.  I  do  not  put  this  at  your  door,  for  there  are  many  causes. 
But  nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  has  your  voice  been  raised  to  warn  those 
who,  desiring  more  comfort  and  ease  for  themselves,  lose  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  and  the  source  of  our  deepest  inspiration,  a  family  to  provide  for 
and  to  live  for.  Therein  lies  the  well-spring  of  character  development  for 
adults  which  is  choked  and  forfeited  for  what  usually  turns  out  to  be  a 
mess  of  useless  baggage. 

7.  Birth  Control  and  Domestic  Discord  7 
The  importance  of  birth  control  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  do- 

6  Dublin,  Louis  I.,  The  Excesses  of  Birth  Control  (March  26,  1925),  pp.  8-9.  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

7  Mowrer,  Ernest  R.,  "Birth  Control  and  Domestic  Discord,"  Birth  Control  Review, 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  5  (May,  1932),  p.  139.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League,  Inc.,  689  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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mestic  discord  grows  directly  out  of  the  changed  conception  of  marriage 
and  the  family  in  the  United  States.  The  historical  family  was  chiefly  a 
status-giving,  property-conserving  institution.  To  belong  to  a  family  gave  one 
immediately  the  status  of  that  family  in  the  community.  Family  pride 
made  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  name  of  paramount  importance.  Sexual 
adjustment  was  relegated  to  a  position  of  minor  concern  in  the  pattern  of 
accommodation.  Social  taboos  dictated  repression  of  the  sex  impulse  along 
with  other  individual  wishes  in  the  interests  of  preserving  family  unity. 

The  emancipation  of  woman,  however,  has  changed  our  conception  of 
marriage.  It  has  become  not  simply  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  con- 
trol of  sex  relations  and  the  support  of  the  wife  and  children,  but  a 
cooperative  relationship  for  the  mutual  satisfaction  and  stimulation  of  the 
personalities  involved.  Sex  relations  are  no  longer  looked  upon  by  many  as 
unclean  and  exclusively  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Individuals  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  say  how  many 
children  they  shall  have  and  to  determine  the  interval  between  births  in 
such  a  way  as  to  work  toward  the  best  interests  of  the  parents  as  well  as 
those  of  the  children. 

And  while  the  newer  outlook  is  not  always  as  clearly  formulated  in  the 
minds  of  both  those  who  are  marrying  and  those  who  are  married,  much  of 
their  conduct  indicates  that  their  expectations  are  not  far  different.  The  re- 
sult is  that  domestic  discord  not  infrequently  develops  out  of  a  lack  of  a 
satisfactory  plan  for  regulating  sex  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  successfully 
control  conception. 

The  giving  of  birth  control  instruction  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  preventive 
of  much  domestic  discord,  but  it  is  also  a  valuable  element  in  the  treat- 
ment process.  If  properly  given,  this  sort  of  instruction  makes  it  possible 
for  individuals  in  marriage  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  most  in- 
timate of  marriage  contacts  without  the  constant  menace  of  the  fear  of 
pregnancy. 

Birth  control  instruction,  however,  is  not  to  be  isolated  from  other  es- 
sential elements  in  both  the  preventive  and  treatment  processes.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  instruction  go  beyond  educating  the  individuals  in  the  mechanics 
of  contraception  and  include  sex  hygiene  instruction  as  well.  What  indi- 
viduals need  to  know  is  that  sex  impulses  are  normal  and  that  in  their 
satisfaction  is  to  be  found  the  most  sympathetic  fusion  of  two  personalities 
possible  in  marriage  relations.  Contraceptive  knowledge  combined  with  sex 
hygiene  becomes,  thus,  a  tool  in  breaking  down  a  host  of  puritanical  in- 
hibitions which  are  responsible  for  much  conflict. 

Birth  control,  therefore,  will  in  the  future  contribute  much  to  happier 
marriage  by  removing  the  fear  of  pregnancy  and  the  economic  burden  which 
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frequent  childbearing  is  bound  to  have  upon  the  family.  Placed  in  its 
proper  perspective  in  a  program  of  sex  hygiene,  which  will  teach  indi- 
viduals what  to  expect  in  sex  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  these  con- 
tacts from  the  realm  of  the  release  of  physiological  tensions  to  that  of  a 
mutually  satisfying  experience,  birth  control  will  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  with  which  each  individual  enters  marriage.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  frequently  to  fall  back  upon  such 
instruction  as  a  treatment  procedure  rather  than  as  a  preventive  program. 

8.  Is  There  a  Maternal  Instinct?  8 

The  poets  and  the  theoretical  psychologists  have  merely  voiced  the  belief 
still  held  by  most  men  that  there  is  something  inherently  noble  in  mother 
love,  that  every  "normal  woman"  wants  babies,  and  that  "the  right  sort 
of  woman"  will  devote  her  life  to  her  children  and  ask  no  other  outlet  for 
her  ego.  It  is  these  assumptions  which  I  should  like  to  examine,  not  in  the 
light  of  what  men  have  loosely  believed  to  be  true  of  women,  but  in  the 
light  of  what  science  has  actually  discovered  about  the  maternal  emotions, 
and  of  what  women  themselves  reveal  by  their  own  actions  and  confessions. 

The  psychologists  and  the  writers  who  hold  that  maternal  love  is  in- 
stinctive rest  their  case  on  the  fact  that  in  the  animal  world  the  female's 
whole  life  is  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  feeding,  warming,  and  protecting 
her  young,  and  that  among  the  higher  animals  a  mother  will  show  the  great- 
est heroism  in  protecting  her  brood.  It  is  true  that  lionesses  and  tigresses 
are  fierce  in  defense  of  their  cubs;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  will  occasion- 
ally abandon  them,  or  eat  them  under  stress  of  starvation  as  Robert  Briffault 
admits  in  his  theoretical  study,  The  Mothers. 

Passing  on  to  primitive  peoples,  anthropologists  say  that  the  nursing  period 
may  last  as  long  as  four  or  five  years,  but  that  when  it  is  over  the  child 
often  loses  intimate  contact  with  his  mother  and  becomes  one  of  a  number 
of  children  in  a  household  where  there  may  be  a  number  of  mothers.  Among 
the  Zunis,  for  instance — the  most  nearly  primitive  untouched  tribe  left  in 
North  America — we  are  told  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  mothers  of 
their  own  offspring;  while  in  Samoa,  according  to  Margaret  Mead,  the 
young  children  are  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  older  children  as  soon  as 
they  are  weaned,  since  child-rearing  is  considered  a  task  unworthy  of  grown- 
ups. Among  all  of  these  tribes  mores,  not  instinct,  would  appear  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  relationship  of  parents  to  children. 

Infanticide,  as  we  know,  is  common  among  a  great  many  tribes,  and  is 
not  always  at  the  behest  of  the  father  or  of  the  community.  Natchez  women 

8  Bromley,  Dorothy  Dunbar,  "This  Maternal  Instinct,"  Harpers,  No.  159  (September, 
1929),  pp.  423-433.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Tonga  women  of  the  South  Seas  kill  their 
babies  in  public  to  raise  their  personal  ran\;  while  certain  itinerant  tribes 
in  Australia,  according  to  Spencer  and  Gillen,  make  it  the  rule  that  the  first 
two  children  shall  be  killed,  since  they  consider  the  burden  of  a  large 
family  too  great  for  the  mother.  Nor  is  there  any  record  that  the  women 
object  to  this  practice.  Infanticide  and  abortions  are  an  accepted  social  cus- 
tom among  many  primitive  peoples. 

Of  late,  there  has  been  more  than  a  little  dispute  among  psychologists  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  "pure  instincts,"  i.e.,  inherited  behavior  patterns, 
and  whether,  if  there  are,  the  maternal  instinct  as  it  is  usually  conceived, 
belongs  among  them. 

Thorndike,  in  declaring  that  "all  women  possess  from  early  childhood 
to  death  some  interest  in  human  babies,"  probably  had  in  mind  the  com- 
monly accepted  belief  that  all  little  girls  love  dolls  and  that  during 
adolescence  they  experience  a  heightened  interest  in  babies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  mothers  frequently  have  to  teach  their  daughters  to  handle  dolls  gently: 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  every  child's  play  with  dolls  is 
simple  imitation — as  parents  recognize  when  a  little  boy  cries  for  a  doll 
like  his  sister's. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  girls  experience  a  heightened  interest  in 
babies  as  they  approach  adolescence;  in  fact,  there  is  some  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. In  the  English  National  Review  for  February  1900,  Catherine  Dodd 
reports  the  interesting  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  different  groups  of 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen,  inquiring  as  to 
their  ideals.  Of  the  289  girls  who  answered  the  questionnaire  in  England 
(while  the  Boer  War  was  going  on)  35  per  cent  wished  to  be  men,  while 
only  one  boy  out  of  302  wished  to  be  a  woman;  30  per  cent  of  the  girls 
wished  to  be  nurses  like  Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  remaining  30  per 
cent  wanted  to  be  women  so  as  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Not  a 
word  about  motherhood.  In  Sweden,  in  a  group  of  425  girls,  48  per  cent 
chose  men  as  their  ideals  and  gave  as  their  reason  the  desire  to  excel  in 
intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits.  Yet  in  a  group  of  196  German  children  the 
girls  stressed  maternal  and  domestic  duties,  while  the  boys  stressed  civic 
virtues,  showing  what  a  difference  social  regimentation  can  make. 

A  somewhat  similar  questionnaire,  submitted  to  a  group  of  children  in 
one  of  our  Southern  high  schools  (Ruth  Reed,  journal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology,  Volume  18)  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  girls  dreamed 
of  a  career  which  had  as  its  center  marriage  to  a  rich  man,  with  children 
as  an  accessory  in  most  cases.  Some  thought  that  marriage  without  children 
would  be  wrong,  or  not  permanent;  others  that  life  would  be  stupid  with 
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nothing  to  do,  while  only  a  few  gave  love  for  children  as  their  reason  for 
wanting  them. 

In  a  group  of  900  girls  in  Massachusetts  (Stanford  University  Studies  in 
Education)  not  one  mentioned  marriage  as  a  career.  These  girls  came  from 
poor  homes  where  they  had  very  likely  seen  their  mothers  bowed  down  by 
child-bearing,  and  they  apparendy  had  no  wish  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

When  the  specific  question,  "Are  you  glad  that  you  are  going  to  have  a 
child?"  was  put  to  a  group  of  women  in  a  prenatal  clinic,  sixty-five  out  of 
eighty-seven  replied  in  the  negative,  their  answers  ranging  from  a  timid 
and  frightened  denial  to  the  indignant  rejoinder  of  one  woman  who  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  questioner  thought  she  was  crazy.  Of  the  twenty-two 
who  expressed  no  aversion  to  having  children,  very  few  gave  love  for  them  as 
their  motive.  The  prevailing  attitude,  according  to  the  investigator,  was  one 
of  resignation  and  passive  acceptance  of  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  mar- 
riage. (Ruth  Reed,  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Volume  18.) 

"But  what  of  the  vast  army  of  unmarried  women?"  a  masculine  reader 
rises  to  inquire.  "Aren't  they  living  thwarted,  unhappy  lives  for  want  of 
children?" 

In  this  connection  there  are  some  interesting  conclusions  to  be  gleaned 
from  Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis's  article  in  the  March  1928  Harper's 
in  which  she  presented  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  1077  college 
women.  Out  of  this  number  only  532  regretted  not  having  married,  and  of 
the  latter  only  16.7  per  cent  mentioned  the  lack  of  children  as  their  princi- 
pal reason  for  regret.  Others,  however,  regretted  home  and  children,  or  hus- 
band and  children,  but  even  this  group  represented  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  number  of  women  questioned. 

If  we  consider  all  of  the  motives  that  impel  women  to  marry  or  not  to 
marry,  to  have  children  or  not  have  children,  we  can  but  conclude  that  all 
women  do  not  "possess  from  childhood  to  death  some  interest  in  human 
babies."  If  this  interest  is  there,  this  desire  for  children,  it  is  so  often  ob- 
scured by  other  motives  or  so  easily  deflected,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
instinctive.  Even  the  yearning  for  a  symbol  of  love's  passion  or  for  the  ex- 
perience of  motherhood  is  a  product  of  civilized  thought — a  far  cry  from 
any  primary  impulse. 

9.  Do  Parents  Desire  Children?  9 

We  are  thus  brought  to  see  that  not  only  manifestations  of  the  desire  for 
children  may  be  culturally  cast,  but  that  the  desire  itself,  in  positive  or 

9Aptekar,  Herbert,  "Do  Parents  Desire  Children?"  Birth  Control  Review,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  8  (August,  1930),  pp.  234-235.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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negative  form,  may  be  moulded  by  a  specific  cultural  milieu.  In  fact,  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  ethnographic  data  reveals  both  the  positive  and 
negative  desire  in  the  most  diversified  cultural  settings.  Primitive  groups  in 
North  America,  Africa,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  fervendy 
desire  children,  but  also  practice  abortion  and  infanticide  extensively.  And 
as  a  consequence  of  the  cultural  disparateness  of  groups  in  these  areas,  the 
causes  of  desire  for  children  are  culturally  distinct,  as  are  those  of  desire 
not  to  have  children. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  further.  Numerous  conflicting  elements  character- 
ize all  cultures;  and  the  individual  usually  assimilates  these  conflicts  in 
toto.  It  was  stated  above  that  desire  for  children  and  desire  to  avoid  having 
them  may  simultaneously  exist  in  the  psychology  of  the  individual,  and  that 
whether  one  or  the  other  gains  predominance  is  largely  a  matter  of  cul- 
tural circumstance.  Now,  in  cultures  consisting  of  a  host  of  conflicting  ele- 
ments, will  not  the  conflict  of  these  two  desires  in  the  individual  be  in- 
tensified, unless  the  conflicting  cultural  elements  are  totally  distinct  from 
desire  for  children? 

Suppose  that  I,  as  an  individual  in  our  own  culture,  which  doubtlessly 
contains  more  conflicting  elements  than  any  other,  am  very  fond  of  children 
and  should  like  to  have  a  large  family.  I  realize,  however,  that  I  cannot  at 
once  be  a  worthy  father  and  do  many  other  things  I  should  like  to  do.  My 
income  is  not  large.  I  have  just  read  Mankind  at  the  Crossroads,  and  Stand- 
ing Room  Only,  which  warn  me  of  the  dangers  of  over-population.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  read  Whither  Democracy,  which  makes  me  feel  that  per- 
haps I  am  the  sort  of  person  who  ought  to  have  children.  I  know  something 
about  Birth  Control.  Do  I  not  desire  to  have  children,  and  not  to  have  them, 
and  does  not  a  cultural  situation  intensify  this  conflict? 

But  the  situation  is  not  the  same  with  all  individuals.  Even  in  primitive 
cultures,  which  on  the  whole  are  much  simpler  than  our  own,  and  where 
one  individual  is  subject  to  essentially  the  same  cultural  influences  as  all 
others,  not  every  individual  has  the  same  native  equipment  or  life  experi- 
ences, that  is  to  say,  the  same  temperament. 

However,  in  speaking  of  cultural  and  individual  differences  as  they  per- 
tain to  desire  for  children,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  also 
cultural  and  individual  similarity.  Culture  is  not  an  entity  that  can  be 
completely  separated  from  human  beings.  It  is  rather  built  upon  certain 
human  psychological  drives,  and  serves  to  satisfy  human  needs.  The  drives 
culture  is  built  upon  are  common  to  all  men,  and  as  a  result  certain  basic 
elements  are  common  to  all  culture:  everywhere  children  are  a  source  of 
joy  to  human  beings;  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  children  are  a 
source  of  satisfaction  for  certain  psychological  drives.  It  does  not,  however, 
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imply  a  natural  or  instinctive  desire  for  children.  The  joy  of  children,  then, 
inheres  in  the  parent-child  relationship,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  mani- 
festations of  desire  for  children  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  advanced 
cultural  levels. 

But  what  of  the  desire  not  to  have  children?  Do  we  similarly  find  through 
psychological  and  cultural  variability  a  constant  undercurrent?  Children  are 
everywhere  a  burden  as  well  as  a  joy.  The  degree  to  which  they  are  burden- 
some is,  of  course,  largely  dependent  upon  economic  factors,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  economic  circumstances  they 
are  to  a  very  great  extent  impedimenta.  In  fact,  in  our  own  society,  where 
standards  of  living  vary  immensely,  it  is  usually  more  difficult  for  parents 
with  an  income  of,  say,  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  rear  a  family  of 
average  size,  than  it  is  for  those  with  an  income  of  half  as  much.  As  a  con- 
sequence, then,  of  another  factor  inhering  in  the  parent-child  relationship, 
the  burden  of  children,  we  also  find  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  advanced 
cultures  manifestations  of  the  desire  to  avoid  children. 

10.  Do  Women  Want  Children?  10 

A  few  of  the  younger  members  of  the  advanced  set  are  beginning  to 
admit,  boldly  and  without  any  circumlocution,  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
bring  children  into  the  world.  My  point  is  that  what  these  jew  have  the 
courage  to  say,  most  women  are  thinking.  Another  decade  will,  unless  I  am 
very  far  wrong,  see  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  who  will  admit 
that  any  children  that  happen  to  be  born  to  them  will  be  accidents;  another 
decade  will  similarly  establish  the  truth  of  my  contention  that  women  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  limiting  their  pregnancies  in  accordance  with 
their  economical  conditions  as  in  preventing  the  birth  of  any  children. 

I  admit  the  sincerity  behind  the  cry  of  the  birth  controllers  and  eugenists 
for  "better  children  and  not  necessarily  fewer  children,"  but  I  am  confident 
it  is  not  in  the  thoughts  of  the  majority  who  practice  contraception.  You  can- 
not give  people  the  means  to  avoid  conception  without  running  the  risk  of 
them  adopting  these  measures  to  such  an  extent  as  to  end  by  having  no 
children  at  all. 

The  fact  that  those  who  practice  birth  control  often  have  one  or  more 
children  provides  no  evidence  of  an  itch  for  parentage.  Even  when  sup- 
plemented with  cries  of  glee  at  the  advent  of  the  baby,  the  evidential  value 
still  remains  negligible.  Queerly  enough,  just  as  few  men  or  women  will 
admit  that  they  employ  birth  control  devices,  fewer  still  will  admit  that  they 
have  used  any  such  devices  and  failed.  Thus  the  vast  proportion  of  the  chil- 

10  Scott,  George  R.,  "Do  Women  Want  Children?"  Birth  Control  Review,  Vol.  XV, 
No.  6  (June,  193 1),  pp.  172-173.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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dren  born  today  do  not  necessarily  present  evidence  of  any  desire  for  "few 
and  better  children";  they  merely  present  unimpeachable  evidence  that  birth 
control  technique  is  still  faulty. 

The  trend  of  modern  civilization  is  to  destroy  the  need  for  children  so 
far  as  the  individual  family  is  concerned.  The  need  of  the  State  is  entirely 
another  matter.  Because  the  State's  need  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  indi- 
vidual's need,  and  the  individual  happens  to  have  in  his  hand  the  trump 
card,  it  is  only  a  question  of  contraceptive  technique  reaching  perfection  for 
the  birth-rate  to  cease  altogether.  Society  may  decide  that  more  children  are 
essential,  but  society  is  powerless  if  no  individual  member  of  that  society 
is  disposed  to  shoulder  the  burden. 

ii.  Children  Necessary  for  Family  Needs11 

As  the  family  needs  children  for  its  further  pattern,  so,  all  the  more,  do 
adults  need  children.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  statement  of  the  adolescent 
child  (in  some  difficulty)  to  me  is,  "No  child  of  mine  shall  have  this  ex- 
perience!" With  our  earliest  integrations,  we  begin  to  look  to  our  coming 
children  as  mending  the  broken  pattern,  catching  up  the  lost  thread,  living 
the  unfulfilled  dreams.  The  importance  of  this  is  that,  fairly  early  in  child- 
hood, those  stresses  are  developed  that  look  forward  to  marriage  and  re- 
sultant children  for  their  easement.  Of  corollary  importance  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  large  part  the  parental  stresses  upon  the  child's  life  are  not  of 
recent  or  evanescent  character,  being  rather  the  expression  of  needs  de- 
veloped through  the  many  years  of  the  parents'  earlier  lives. 

While  there  is  similar  evidence  in  many  of  the  social  agencies,  perhaps 
the  child  guidance  clinic  particularly  has  brought  to  light  the  extent  to 
which  adults  look  upon  their  children's  lives  as  the  fulfillment  of  dreams 
— the  answer  to  unrequited  hopes.  There  is  nothing  here  that  arises  de  novo, 
as  it  were,  out  of  married  life,  but  a  matter  that  apparently  drives  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  construction  of  a  family  as  being  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode 
of  resolving  a  long-developing  stress. 

Thus  does  the  family — thus  does  the  adult — look  rather  hungrily  upon 
the  coming  child  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  need.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  pre- 
cisely here  do  we  have  those  factors  which  would  tend  to  preserve  the  family 
as  an  institution,  even  under  the  stress  of  much  change  in  the  cultural  pat- 
tern. At  least  we  can  somewhat  confidently  postulate  some  such  structure 
within  society  as  will  allow  individuals  to  feel  a  certain  possessive  relation- 
ship towards  young,  growing  persons. 

11  Plant,  James  S.,  "The  Child  as  a  Member  of  the  Family,"  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  72-73-  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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12.  How  Adoption  Works  Out12 

How  does  the  foster  home  regard  its  experience  with  adoption?  An 
attempt  is  here  made  to  record  briefly  some  of  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of 
forty  sets  of  parents  who  had  taken  into  their  homes  one  or  more  children 
under  five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  adoption.  While  it  is  not  a  cross- 
section  of  adoptive  experience,  it  does  represent  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  forty  foster  homes  willing  and  intelligent  enough  to  cooperate. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  participating  families  reside  in  the  South  and  South- 
west, eleven  in  the  North.  The  occupational  distribution  reveals  eight  in 
farming,  ten  in  the  professions,  eighteen  in  business  and  industry,  and  four 
in  miscellaneous  pursuits.  If  these  homes  are  reduced  to  a  single  mosaic, 
something  like  this  appears: 

The  foster  parents  are  now  in  their  forties. 

They  were  in  their  early  thirties  when  adoption  was  planned  or  effected. 

They  had  contemplated  adopting  a  child  for  three  and  one-quarter  years  be- 
fore doing  so. 

The  child  lived  in  the  home  for  nine  months  before  adoption  papers  were 
filed. 

He  was  two  years  old  when  legally  adopted. 

He  is  now  ten  years  old. 

He  is  six-tenths  boy  and  four-tenths  girl! 

The  last  detail  of  the  picture  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  have 
accepted  uncritically  the  belief  that  girls  outnumber  boys.  Into  these  forty 
homes,  twenty-eight  boys  and  nineteen  girls  have  been  adopted.  It  may  still 
be  true,  however,  that  in  a  national  survey  of  ten  thousand  adopted  children 
more  girls  than  boys  would  be  found. 

In  twelve  of  the  forty  homes,  "own"  children  had  been  born,  but  in  three 
the  children  had  died.  In  two  homes  "own"  children  were  born  subsequent 
to  the  coming  of  adopted  children. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  foster  parent  and  child  relationship  studied 
are  revealed  in  the  questions  and  comments  immediately  following.  In  the 
schedule,  from  two  to  five  variously  phrased  remarks  were  arranged  in 
such  a  way,  for  each  of  the  several  aspects  of  the  problem,  as  to  check  the 
answers  for  consistency. 


12  Brooks,  Lee  M.,  "Forty  Foster  Homes  Look  at  Adoption,"  The  Family,  Vol.  XV 
(March,  1934),  pp.  13-17.  Reprinted  by  permission.  (The  author  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Jacqueline  Johnson,  who  wrote  her  Master  of  Arts  thesis  in  this  field  for  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1933.) 
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i.  Can  the  flow  of  affection  between  foster  parent  and  child  compare 
favorably  with  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  "own"  children? 

Truly  an  unmeasurable,  sentimental  matter,  highly  subjective.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  38  answers  (1  doubtful,  1  omitted)  indicated 
neither  type  of  parent  as  knowing  fully  enough  the  other's  feelings  and 
experience,  hence  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  comparisons.  Neverthe- 
less, more  than  three-fourths  of  the  participants  disclosed  clearly,  often  en- 
thusiastically even  where  "own"  children  had  been  born,  that  they  believed 
the  affection  in  the  foster  type  of  family  equal  to  that  of  the  orthodox  home. 
As  for  the  suggestion  that  some  persons  who  never  have  been  physiologically 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  a  child  seem  to  have  more  affection  and  wisdom 
toward  children  than  many  "own"  parents,  38  replied,  "True!"  and  2  in- 
dicated doubt.  (Raw  data  already  in  hand  from  adopted  children  but  not  yet 
assembled,  indicates  a  similar  habit  basis  for  affection  and  a  high  degree  of 
devotion  to  foster  parents.) 

2.  What  part  does  instinct  play  in  child  care  and  affection? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  confusion  arising  from  the  battle  of  the  in- 
stincts should  be  reflected  in  the  lay  mind.  These  parents  here  do  not 
show  the  same  consistency  from  statement  to  statement  that  exists  else- 
where in  the  study.  They  believe  37  to  1  (2  omitted)  that  efficient  parent- 
hood is  not  a  matter  of  instinct  or  of  ready-made  attitudes  and  abilities 
but  an  acquirement  that  comes  through  hard  study  and  patient  work,  yet 
most  of  them  feel  that  "the  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  child  is  sure  to 
have  affection  for  her  offspring,  that  the  maternal  instinct  insures  affection." 
Needless  to  say  this  view  is  rejected  by  most  psychologists  today.  Our 
parents  wobble  commendably  when  faced  with  the  statement  that  "man's 
affection  for  children  is  less  than  woman's,"  though  they  lean  toward  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  (In  practically  all  of  the  schedules  both  father  and 
mother  worked  together  in  supplying  answers.) 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  foster  parent  aware,  as  the  years  pass,  that  the 

adopted  child  is  not  his  own? 

The  two  statements  covering  this  point,  one  put  positively  and  the  other 
negatively,  balance  almost  perfectly  in  their  score  with  35  homes  having  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  their  foster  children  as  their  own  that 
they  have  practically  forgotten  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  child. 
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4.  Is  it  wise  to  tell  a  child  that  he  is  adopted,  and  if  so,  when? 

No  question  looms  larger  than  this.  The  answer  came  38  in  the  affirmative 
with  2  in  doubt.  That  the  child  should  know  the  facts  before  the  age  of  ten 
is  believed  by  36,  leaving  3  in  doubt,  and  1  opposed  to  the  idea. 

5.  Should  all  possible  details  of  the  adopted  child's  history  be  known 

by  the  foster  parents? 

Here  there  was  a  large  majority  of  agreement,  38  to  2,  that  it  may  be  better 
at  times  to  be  able  to  say  honestly  in  answer  to  unimportant  details  about 
the  child — whether  to  himself  later  or  to  an  inquiring  neighbor — "I  don't 
know";  that  from  the  child's  standpoint  it  is  possible  to  investigate  too  deeply 
into  his  background.  The  implication  here  is  that  any  searching  which  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  good  sense  and  dips  into  the  trivial  or  morbid,  may 
lead  to  embarrassment  and  distress  on  the  one  hand  or  to  falsehood  on  the 
other. 

6.  Should  the  so-called  illegitimacy  of  a  child  be  considered  a  barrier 

to  adoption  by  prospective  parents? 

"No,"  replied  37.  They  seem  to  agree  with  Professor  Popenoe  that  the 
ancestry  of  so-called  illegitimate  children  is  likely  to  be  better  than  that  of 
legitimate  children  thrown  on  the  market  for  adoption.  One  parent  added 
this  remark:  "To  reasoning,  intelligent  people  who  do  not  let  their  emo- 
tions govern  them,  I  do  not  think  illegitimacy  would  be  a  bar."  (Further 
discussion  of  heredity  and  environment  will  be  found  toward  the  end  of 
this  article.) 

7.  Is  it  good  to  adopt  a  child  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  loneliness 

and  old  age,  or  for  later  work  about  the  house  or  farm? 

It  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  motives  behind  the  responses  to  the  statement 
that  "the  adoption  of  a  child  is  one  good  way  for  the  childless  person  to  in- 
sure against  the  insecurity  of  old  age."  It  was  checked  by  14  as  "absolutely 
true,"  by  11  as  "partly  true,"  by  9  as  "doubtful,"  with  4  marking  it  "ab- 
solutely false,"  (2  omitted).  An  almost  exactly  similar  apportioning  of  votes 
attached  to  the  viewpoint  that  "an  unmarried  woman  approaching  middle 
life  is  justified  in  adopting  a  child  in  order  that  she  may  receive  affection- 
ate response  lacking  in  her  earlier  life."  Is  it  to  be  interpreted  that  con- 
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sciously  or  unconsciously  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  of  secondary  importance 
to  these  parents?  Or  is  it  taken  for  granted  by  them  that  the  child  comes 
first  and  that  the  response  and  security  develop  as  uncalculated  tributaries? 
This  latter  must  be  the  case  in  the  light  of  the  study  as  a  whole.  At  any  rate, 
only  three  voted  "partly  true"  in  favor  of  the  farmer  adopting  a  child  or 
two  "primarily  to  fill  the  need  for  more  help  in  the  fields  than  can  be 
supplied  by  his  'own'  family." 

8.  Are  foster  parents  likely  to  be  more  mature  and  studious  than  "own" 

parents  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  foster  parents  deliberately  assume  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  parenthood,  that  as  a  general  rule  they  are  older  and  more 
mature  than  orthodox  parents.  It  is  something  more  than  invidious  conceit 
when  38  affirm  their  belief  that  the  adoptive  parent  is  likely  to  spend  much 
time  before  and  after  adoption  in  studying  the  best  theory  and  practice,  as 
published  by  specialists  on  the  child.  Though  11  are  in  doubt  and  4  are  in 
disagreement,  25  believe  that  if  foster  parents  are  more  mature  and  have 
studied  the  matter  thoughtfully,  they  are  likely  to  make  better  parents 
than  "own"  parents  who  have  children  early  in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  32 
look  upon  foster  parents  as  relatively  older  and  consequendy  less  flexible, 
more  "set  in  their  ways"  than  younger  parents.  Admittedly  this  evaluative 
sort  of  query  is  dangerous,  and  perhaps  fruitless,  unless  it  compels  thought 
rather  than  emotional  reactions. 

9.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  put  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  immediate 

parentage  of  a  child  and  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  earlier 
ancestry  ? 

Not  many  of  the  cooperators  in  this  study  could  be  expected  to  have 
familiarity  with  such  a  developing  science  as  biology.  For  this  reason  a 
rather  long  statement  embracing  a  few  of  the  major  points  generally  agreed 
upon  by  modern  biologists,  was  offered  for  their  consideration.  It  read  as 
follows: 

"It  is  held  by  many  biologists  that  the  child's  own  parents  contribute  only  a 
portion  to  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  offspring;  that  parents  are 
a  by-pool  in  the  long  stream  of  heredity;  that  preceding  generations  play  a  very 
large  part.  If  this  be  true,  the  magnified  emphasis  which  many  people  put  upon 
the  immediate  parentage  of  a  child  seems  to  be  unwarranted." 
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Assent  to  this  viewpoint  came  from  32,  with  3  in  doubt,  2  thinking  it  partly 
false,  and  3  not  answering  at  all. 

10.  Which  seems  the  greater  risk,  the  uncertain  heredity  of  the  child 

or  the  uncertainty  that  the  prospective  foster  parents  are  desirable? 

All  40  participants  agree  that  in  the  process  of  adoption  the  risk  is  serious 
for  the  child,  that  he  may  be  misplaced  in  a  home  where  emotionally  un- 
stable adults  can  inflict  irreparable  damage  upon  mental  and  physical 
foundations  that  hereditarily  were  secure.  Likewise  35  of  them  do  not  want 
to  agree  with  the  utterance  of  the  famous  Galton  in  1883  when  he  said: 
"The  marks  left  on  the  memory  of  a  child  by  the  instructions  of  a  foster 
parent  are  soon  sponged  clean  away." 

11.  What  about  the  attitude  of  the  community,  of  intimate  friends  and 

relatives  toward  adoptive  homes? 

As  for  the  community,  its  inquisitiveness  is  usually  superficial  rather  than 
malicious  in  its  nature.  The  manner  in  which  the  foster  child  is  accepted 
is  dependent  very  largely  upon  the  reputation  of  the  adopting  household. 
Only  3  families  expressed  themselves  to  the  contrary.  Not  more  than  one 
in  ten  of  the  intimate  friends  and  relatives  disapproved  of  the  adoption 
according  to  32  homes,  leaving  three  that  met  objections,  and  five  families 
not  answering  this  point.  Thirty-nine  homes  testified  that  the  adopted 
child  will  not  suffer  from  the  taunts  of  playmates  if  he  is  secure  in  the 
affection  of  his  foster  parents  and  if  they  have  unfolded  to  him  tactfully 
and  honestly  his  history. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

DIVORCE  AND  DESERTION 

One  needs  first  of  all  in  studying  the  problem  of  divorce  a  statistical 
understanding  of  the  present  divorce  situation  in  this  country  and  the 
trends  in  the  past.  The  first  selection  gives  this  information  showing  the 
variation  in  the  divorce  rates  among  the  different  states  and  the  divorce 
rate  from  1887  to  1931.  The  marriage-divorce  ratio  of  the  various  states, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  is  also  given  for  the  year  1932. 
The  second  reading  calls  attention  to  a  common  statistical  fallacy  in 
interpreting  the  divorce  record.  This  is  followed  by  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  divorce  in  1,106  cases  recorded  in  Douglas  County,  Nebraska. 
Selections  four,  five,  and  six  deal  with  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  personal  experience.  We  have  a  husband's  and  a  wife's  con- 
fession of  attitude  toward  a  divorce  that  has  taken  place,  while  reading 
six  interprets  the  struggle  of  a  divorced  husband  and  wife  to  possess 
their  child's  love  and  the  risk  this  brings  to  the  child.  The  next  material 
is  representative  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  its  discussion  of  the 
divorce  problem.  Readings  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  reveal  some 
aspects  of  family  desertion.  Selection  eight  gives  us  a  statistical  state- 
ment summarizing  the  findings  of  a  study  of  1,053  cases  of  family 
desertion.  Reading  nine  is  another  investigation  of  family  desertion,  dis- 
cussing a  common  cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  husband,  the  pregnancy 
of  the  wife.  The  next  selection  gives  part  of  the  findings  of  a  study 
designed  to  discover  the  significance  of  feeblemindedness  as  a  cause  of 
abandonment  including  desertion.  The  last  reading  of  the  chapter  states 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  Eubank  as  to  how  desertion  can  be  lessened. 
It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  studies  of  desertion  we 
have,  a  study  that  the  student  should,  if  possible,  read  in  full. 

1.  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics,  1887-19321 

The  wide  variations  in  divorce  rates  among  the  different  States  doubtless 
result  from  a  great  variety  of  influences.  Among  these  are  differences  in  the 

1  Marriage  and  Divorce,  1931 ,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  pp. 
7,  13,   14.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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color  or  race  composition  of  the  population;  differences  in  the  proportion 
of  foreign  born  in  the  population,  and  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
came;  the  relative  strength  of  prevailing  religions,  particularly  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  interstate  migration  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
divorces;  and  variations  in  divorce  laws  and  in  the  practice  of  courts 
granting  divorces. 

As  stated  in  preceding  reports,  the  very  striking  differences  noted  be- 
tween the  divorce  rate  in  New  York  and  that  in  Nevada,  is  doubtless  ex- 
plained largely  by  the  differences  in  the  divorce  laws,  and  by  the  difference 
in  the  extent  to  which  persons  migrate  to  or  from  these  two  places  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  divorces.  In  1931  absolute  divorce  could  be  granted  in 
New  York  for  adultery  only,  whereas  in  Nevada  absolute  divorce  could 
be  granted  for  any  one  of  eight  causes — impotency,  adultery,  desertion,  con- 
viction of  felony  or  infamous  crime,  habitual  drunkenness,  extreme  cruelty, 
neglect  of  husband  to  provide,  and  insanity.  In  New  York,  to  maintain 
action  for  divorce,  both  parties  must  have  been  residents  of  the  State  when 
the  offense  was  committed;  or  must  have  been  married  within  the  State; 
or  the  plaintiff  must  have  been  a  resident  when  the  offense  was  committed, 
and  also  when  the  action  was  commenced;  or,  when  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted in  the  State,  the  plaintiff  must  have  been  a  resident  when  the  action 
was  commenced.  In  Nevada,  however,  only  six  weeks'  residence  was  neces- 
sary before  bringing  suit  for  divorce  for  a  cause  occurring  outside  of  the 
county.  In  New  York,  a  decree  of  divorce  did  not  become  final  until  three 
months  after  entry  of  interlocutory  judgment;  and  then  the  defendant  could 
not  marry  again  during  the  lifetime  of  the  complainant  unless  the  court 
modified  the  judgment  after  three  years  on  proof  of  good  conduct.  In 
Nevada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decree  was  prompt  and  final,  and  either 
party  might  remarry  at  once.  With  these  differences  in  law,  it  is  evident  that 
Nevada  was  far  more  attractive  than  New  York  to  persons  migrating  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  divorce.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  there  is  consider- 
able difference  between  the  two  States  in  the  customs  and  practices  of  the 
courts  granting  divorces.  [See  tables  on  pages  296  and  297.] 

The  number  of  divorces  per  100  marriages  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  5.5  in  1887  to  17.3  in  1931,  the  increase  being  much  more  rapid  dur- 
ing the  10  years  from  1922  to  1931  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  45-year 
period  covered  by  the  statistics. 

While  the  annual  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  does  give  an  approximate 
measure  of  the  increasing  likelihood  of  divorce,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  divorces  granted  in  any  one  year  per  100  marriages  performed 
in  the  same  year  does  not  indicate  exactly  the  percentage  of  marriages  of 
that  year  that  will  probably  terminate  in  divorce.  Most  of  the  marriages 
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Number  of  Marriages  Per  1,000  of  the  Total  Population,  by 
Divisions  and  States:   1927  to  1931 


Division    and    State 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

United     States 

8.55 

9.15 

10.14 

9.87 

10.16 

Geographic  Divs.: 

New  England 

6.72 

7-03 

7.68 

7-44 

7-77 

Middle  Atlantic 

7-55 

8.02 

8.56 

8.25 

8.66 

E.    N.    Central 

7.68 

8.58 

9-93 

9.46 

9-63 

W.   N.   Central 

8.04 

8.90 

9-55 

9.22 

9.26 

South    Atlantic 

10.03 

10.15 

10.95 

10.67 

11.27 

E.  S.  Central 

10.17 

10.62 

12.21 

12.54 

12.80 

W.   S.   Central 

9.67 

10.46 

12.46 

12.72 

12.82 

Mountain 

12.83 

13.92 

14.16 

12-53 

11.51 

Pacific 

8.67 

9.22 

9-97 

9.48 

10.63 

Number  of  Divorces  Per  1,000  of  the  Total  Population,  by  Divisions 
and  States:   1927  to  1931 


Division     and     State 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

United    States 

1.48 

1.56 

1.66 

1.63 

1.62 

Geographic  Divs.: 

New  England 

0.96 

1 .01 

0.97 

1.00 

0.98 

Middle    Atlantic 

0.58 

0.60 

0.62 

0.64 

0.64 

E.  N.  Central 

1.82 

1.97 

2.15 

2.09 

2.09 

W.  N.  Central 

1.69 

i-75 

1.83 

1.81 

1.80 

South  Atlantic 

0.91 

0.95 

0.98 

0.94 

1.00 

E.  S.  Central 

1.41 

1.54 

1.68 

1.69 

1.68 

W.  S.  Central 

2.25 

2.49 

2.80 

2.72 

2.66 

Mountain 

3-55 

2.90 

3-oi 

3.00 

2.71 

Pacific 

2.56 

2.76 

2.84 

2.85 

2.87 

Marriages  and  Divorces  per  1,000  of  the  Total  Population  1 887-1931 
(Broken  lines  indicate  years  for  which  estimates  were  made) 
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Marriages  and  Divorces  in  the  U.  S.   1932  * 


Rank   State 


Marriages 
Per  1,000 
Population 


Divorces 
Per  1,000 
Population 


Number 
Marriages 
Per  Divorce 


Nevada    

New  Mexico   .  . . 

Arizona 

South  Carolina  . 

Oklahoma    

Arkansas    

Maryland     

8  Kentucky     

9  New  Hampshire 

10  Utah    

1 1  Mississippi      .... 

12  Indiana    

13  West  Virginia  .  . 

14  South  Dakota   .  . 

15  Virginia     

15  Washington     .  . . 

17  Florida     

18  Missouri     

19  Alabama    

20  Montana    

21  Kansas   

21  Louisiana     

23  Georgia    

24  Nebraska     

25  Illinois    

26  New  York     .... 

27  California    

28  Maine     

29  Oregon    

29  Tennessee    

31  Vermont    

31   Minnesota    

31  Texas   

34  Colorado    

35  Rhode  Island    .  . 

36  Pennsylvania   .  . . 
36  Michigan   

38  Connecticut 

39  New  Jersey   .... 

40  Massachusetts    .  . 
40  North  Dakota  .  . 

42  Wisconsin    

43  Ohio     

44  Delaware 

45  North   Carolina 

46  Idaho   

46  Wyoming     

48  Iowa     

United   States    .  . 


76.2 
20.6 

17. 1 
14.6 
13-9 
13.8 
13.8 
12.0 
11.6 

11. 2 
11. 1 
n.o 
10.5 
10.3 
10. 1 
10. 1 
10. 0 

9.6 
9.4 
9.2 
8.9 
8.9 
8.8 
8.5 
8.4 
8.1 
7-3 
6.9 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.3 
5.8 
5-7 
5-7 
5.6 

5-5 
5-3 
5-3 
4-7 
4.4 
3.8 
3.6 
3-4 
3-4 
3-2 
7-9 


42.89 
1.69 
1.89 

2.46 
2.09 
1.04 
I.51 

1-34 
1.91 
0.94 
i-93 
0.68 
0.95 
1.07 
2.16 
2.02 
2.16 
0.81 
1.90 
1.71 
0.66 
0.74 
1.05 
1.51 
0.38 
2-37 
1.52 

i-75 

1.58 
1.01 
0.96 


1.05 
0.60 
1.57 
0.70 
0.66 
0.82 
0.54 
0.79 
1.65 
0.73 
0.40 
1.79 
2.61 
i-35 
1.28 


12.8 
9.0 

5-7 
6.6 

13-3 

8.0 

8.6 

5.8 

11.9 

5-7 
15.4 
10.9 

9.4 

4-7 
5.0 

4-5 
11.6 

4.9 

5.2 
13.6 
11.9 

8.1 

5-5 
21.4 

3-i 
4-6 
3-9 
4-3 
6.6 
7.0 
2.8 
3-t 
5.6 
9.6 

3-7 
8.0 
21.4 
6.5 
9-7 
6.0 
2-7 
5-1 
8.9 
1.9 
1-3 
2.4 
6.1 


*Hobbs,   S.   H.,  Jr. 
Carolina  News  Letter, 


Compilation  from  U.    S.    Bureau  of  the   Census,   University  of  North 
August  1 6,    1933.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
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which  are  dissolved  by  divorce  in  any  year  are,  of  course,  marriages  that 
were  contracted  in  earlier  years,  running  back  in  considerable  numbers  for 
20  years  or  more. 

Divorces  granted  within  the  states  vary  from  none  in  South  Carolina  to 
forty-three  per  thousand  population  in  Nevada  for  the  year  1932.  For  most 
of  the  states  there  is  more  uniformity  to  the  divorce  rate  than  there  is  to  the 
marriage  rate. 

The  divorce  rate  does  not  show  the  extent  of  divorces  in  a  state.  South 
Carolina  does  not  grant  divorces,  yet  in  1930  there  were  more  than  four 
thousand  divorced  people  living  in  South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  has  nearly  twice  the  population  of  South  Carolina,  yet 
South  Carolina  has  more  than  twice  as  many  weddings  each  year  as  North 
Carolina.  The  marriage  rate  for  South  Carolina  is  four  times  the  rate  for 
North  Carolina.  The  marriage  rate  for  Virginia  is  nearly  three  times  the 
rate  for  North  Carolina. 

There  were  considerably  fewer  weddings  in  North  Carolina  in  1932  than 
in  1 93 1.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  depression.  There  are  only  ten  states 
that  reported  more  marriages  in  1932  than  in  1931.  Some  of  these  are  states 
that  liberalized  their  marriage  laws,  and  in  some  cases  their  divorce  laws. 
Iowa,  hard  hit  by  the  depression,  had  a  forty-three  per  cent  slump  in  mar- 
riages. For  the  United  States  there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  thirteen  per  cent 
in  marriages  from  1931  to  1932.  The  marriage  curve  coincides  pretty  closely 
with  the  index  of  business  conditions. 

The  marriage  rate  per  thousand  population  ranges  from  seventy-six  in 
Nevada  to  about  three  in  Iowa.  The  rate  is  influenced  much  more  by  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws  than  by  all  other  factors  combined. 

2.  Marriage  and  Divorce  2 

Again  and  again,  statistics  are  presented  to  support  the  doleful  con- 
clusion that  to  an  increasing  extent  marriage  ends  in  failure,  the  statistics 
being  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  obviously  erroneous  statistical  method  of 
dividing  current  divorces  into  current  marriages.  These,  of  course,  have 
only  a  remote  relation  to  each  other,  for  divorces  are  derived  from  the 
entire  body  of  married  people  and  to  only  a  small  extent  from  the  marriages 
contracted  during  the  current  year.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  emphasizes  this  fallacy  by  presenting  a  table  for  1 889-1 926  accord- 
ing to  which  the  number  of  divorces  per  1,000  marriages  has  increased  from 
60  to  150.  Fortunately  in  another  section  of  the  same  report,  there  is  a  table 
which  admits  of  the  correct  ascertainment  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

2  Hoffman,  Frederick  L.,  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  XV, 
No.  3  (March,  1929),  p.  130.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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According  to  this  table  the  ratio  of  divorced  men  to  married  men,  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  is  only  0.6.  This  is  for  the  year  1920.  For  the  year 
19 10,  the  corresponding  proportion  was  0.5  per  cent.  For  females,  the  pro- 
portion of  divorced  women  increased  from  0.6  in  1910  to  0.8  in  1920.  Or  in 
actual  figures,  while  there  were  17,684,687  married  women,  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  over,  the  number  of  divorced  women  in  the  same  year  was  273,304. 
Dividing  the  one  figure  into  the  other  it  shows  that  about  one  woman  in 
80  in  1920  was  divorced  in  the  entire  group  of  married  women  in  the 
United  States  enumerated  that  year.  This  does  not  indicate  that  the  mar- 
riage institution  is  in  any  real  danger  of  suffering  a  serious  impairment, 
however  regrettable  the  trend  towards  a  higher  divorce  rate  must  be  looked 
at.  But  while  the  situation  is  not  anything  like  as  serious  as  presented,  it  is 
sufficiendy  alarming  to  call  for  profound  study  and  reflection. 

3.  A  Study  of  Divorce  and  Its  Causation  in  Douglas  County, 

Nebraska  3 

Of  the  1 106  divorce  cases,  240,  or  21.7  per  cent,  were  granted  on  the 
grounds  of  cruelty;  313,  or  28.3  per  cent,  on  non-support;  15.2  per  cent, 
or  169,  on  desertion;  8  per  cent,  or  89  decrees  were  granted  on  the  basis  of 
physical  and  social  incompatibility.  Only  six  cases  were  listed  as  adultery 
being  the  chief  cause  for  just  grounds  for  divorce.  The  decrease  of  the  ratio 
of  adultery  to  the  other  charges  has  no  significance  in  regard  to  the  morals 
of  husband  or  wife.  Many  other  cases  were  shown  in  the  "other  man"  and 
"other  woman"  complex.  In  82  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  direct  reference 
was  made  to  the  other  man  or  woman.  Twelve  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  cases  were  directly  traced  to  sexual  incompatibility;  this,  no  doubt,  is  a 
contributing  cause  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Common  expressions  in  case  records  were:  "She  went  out  with 
other  men."  "Infatuated  with  another  woman."  "Did  not  want  children." 
"She  was  interested  in  other  men."  "He  failed  to  support  me."  "Spent 
money  on  other  women."  "Drank."  "Spent  what  he  made  on  other  women." 
"She  is  going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  the  six  months'  period  is  up." 

Non-support  and  desertion  are  closely  related.  They  usually  go  hand- 
in-hand;  50  per  cent  of  the  decrees  were  granted  on  these  grounds.  The 
non-supporter  has  less  courage,  initiative,  and  aggressiveness  than  the 
deserter.  He  does  not  have  the  roaming  disposition,  but  is  apt  to  be  in- 
temperate and  industrially  indifferent  and  lazy,  as  compared  with  the 
deserter.  He  is  often  home  loving,  but  just  shirks  responsibility.  He  is  gen- 

3  Sullenger,  T.  Earl,  "A  Study  of  Divorce  and  Its  Causation  in  Douglas  County, 
Nebraska,"  University  of  Omaha  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2  (March,  1927),  pp.  13-14. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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erally  classed  by  the  psychologist  as  possessing  a  constitutional  inferiority 
complex.  Miss  Colcord  in  "Broken  Homes"  says  that  "Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  desertion.  Some  of  them  are  economic  pressure, 
bad  housekeeping  and  sex  incompatibility."  All  of  these  factors  undoubtedly 
have  their  bearing  on  the  problem,  but  there  is  no  one  cause  or  group  of 
causes  underlying  breakdowns  in  family  morale.  There  are  many  tempera- 
mental differences  which  center  around  standards  of  right  and  wrong  or 
proper  and  improper  conduct.  Extreme  self-righteousness  on  the  part  of  one 
or  the  other,  nagging  and  petty  criticism,  unreasonable  jealousy,  violent 
quarrels  are  some  of  its  manifestations. 

In  321  cases,  136  or  42.3  per  cent,  drunkenness  was  the  real  or  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  divorce.  In  a  great  many  other  cases  the  use  of  liquor 
was  closely  related  to  cruelty  which  was  the  ground  on  which  the  divorce 
was  granted.  The  use  of  liquor  is  a  contributing  cause  to  many  other  evils 
that  result  in  family  disorganization.  This  is  illustrated  in  such  statements 
taken  from  case  records  as:  "He  drinks — earning  no  money — other  women," 
"Both  drink,"  "He  in  penitentiary — shot  her — drunk,"  "He  would  not  sup- 
port her — cruel — out  at  nights." 

Divorce  was  granted  to  eight  because  their  husbands  were  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, to  ten  for  degeneracy  and  insanity.  Illegitimate  children  were  indirect 
causes  of  eight  divorces.  Six  couples  had  been  divorced  before  and  re- 
married to  be  divorced  again. 

The  causes  all  overlap.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  one  leaves  off 
and  another  begins.  In  many  cases  signs  of  patience  and  perseverance  were 
shown.  Some  were  separated  as  many  as  six  times  before  finally  giving 
up.  Others  were  separated  10  to  12  years  before  asking  for  a  divorce. 

4.  A  Husband's  Reaction  to  Divorce  4 

For  when  it  was  my  own  wife  who  wanted  a  divorce — an  easy  divorce 
— my  liberalism  and  tolerance  and  generosity  took  flight;  I  could  see  in 
the  demand  no  justification  upon  her  part  and  no  justice  for  me.  First  I 
resisted;  then,  reluctantly,  bitterly,  I  yielded,  yielded  because  at  length  I 
came  to  see  there  was  nothing  else  that  I  could  do.  She  got  her  divorce,  got 
it  easily,  as  I  have  said;  and  just  as  easily  got  the  children,  the  alimony,  and 
the  children's  allowance,  the  last  being  an  item  which  in  our  State  she 
can  continue  to  collect  for  each  child  until  it  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

So  there  was  my  belief,  my  abstract  conviction,  being  put  to  the  practical 
test.  There  was  easy  divorce  brought  right  to  my  own  fireside,  to  the  bed- 
side of  my  little  girl  and  boy.  With  merciless  irony  it  put  out  the  fire  in  the 

4  Anonymous,  "And  So  My  Wife  Divorced  Me,"  Harpers,  No.  970  (March,  193 1), 
pp.  460-461.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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fireplace,  it  took  the  little  girl  and  boy  away,  it  made  the  house,  once  so 
cheerful  as  only  children  can  make  a  home,  a  place  uninhabitable,  unen- 
durable. It  lowered  my  pride,  broke  my  spirit,  undermined  my  ambition. 
Each  month,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  has  exacted  a  heavy  toll  in  dollars 
that  it  galls  me  to  pay.  This,  in  stark  reality,  is  the  easy  divorce  I  had  ad- 
vocated, the  social  principle  and  reform  that  have  the  support  of  the  most 
advanced,  enlightened,  and  highly  regarded  thinkers  of  our  time  who  deal 
with  the  problem  of  divorce. 

Even  now,  I  must  confess,  I  know  of  no  ethical  argument  to  advance 
against  its  theoretical  application.  Considered  abstractly,  as  our  leading 
philosophers  and  sociologists  consider  it,  I  still  subscribe  to  it.  Yet  in  my 
own  case,  which  I  believe  not  to  have  been  exceptional,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  would  have  been  no  separation  at  all  unless  the  law  and  society  had 
made  it  easy  for  my  wife  to  obtain,  not  the  divorce  only,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  children's  custody,  plus  the  alimony,  plus  the  children's  allowance. 
For  my  wife  would  not  have  sought  the  divorce  had  there  been  any  doubt 
in  her  mind  that  the  children  and  the  money  would  be  included  in  the 
court's  decree. 

When  I  say  that  I  do  not  regard  my  case  as  having  been  out  of  the 
ordinary,  I  refer  both  to  my  inability  to  discover  just  what  made  my  wife 
want  a  divorce  and  to  the  ease  with  which  she  obtained  a  decree  giving 
her  everything  that  she  demanded.  Obviously,  the  ease  with  which  the 
divorce  could  be  obtained  did  not  of  itself  originate  the  desire  for  it.  Neither 
did  the  knowledge  that,  in  addition  to  the  divorce,  she  could  get  the  children 
and  a  considerable  part  of  my  income.  She  already  had  these  and,  in  a 
material  sense,  far  more  besides,  much  more  than  she  could  hope  to  have 
after  divorcing  me,  unless  it  were  her  intention  to  marry  someone  of  larger 
means  than  mine.  And  my  means  were  not  small.  I  was  getting  into  the 
stride  of  my  earning  power,  and  my  income  had  multiplied  well  over  ten 
times  since  the  year  of  our  marriage.  My  heart  was  in  my  work  and  my 
home;  my  children  were  devoted  to  me,  while  I  found  their  companionship 
a  constant  delight  and  in  their  mental  development  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  pride;  my  wife  had  undeniable  physical  charms  and  social  attainments, 
a  flair  for  intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits,  a  keen  mind,  a  sound  college 
education.  Yet,  though  my  own  life  was  moving  serenely  along,  I  knew 
that  all  was  not  well,  for  my  wife  was  mentally  restless  and  physically 
restive;  and  in  time  she  persuaded  herself — or  was  persuaded  by  sym- 
pathetic friends — that  she  was  unhappy,  restricted,  miserable;  in  short,  mis- 
mated.  Add  to  this  state  of  mind  the  knowledge  that  divorce  is  easy,  the 
certainty  that  she  can  get  the  children  and  the  money,  and  you  have  the 
defiant  cocksureness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  "uncontested" 
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divorce  case;  a  cocksureness  against  which  no  man  can  hold  out  at  home  or 
dare  fight  in  court. 

5.  A  Wife's  Reaction  to  Divorce  5 

If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  not  divorce  my  husband  nor  will- 
ingly allow  myself  to  be  divorced  by  him. 

It  startles  me  to  discover  with  what  deep  conviction  I  make  this  statement. 
I  can  but  think  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  I  struggled  to  overcome  in 
achieving  that  divorce  which  I  now  wish  I  had  never  undertaken.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  contemplate  the  shock  that  such  a  confession  would  be  to  my 
friends,  to  my  former  husband,  and  to  my  son.  Certainly  they  have  no 
inkling  of  the  somber  doubts  which  challenge  my  faith  in  the  Tightness 
of  the  move  I  made  ten  years  ago  toward  what  is  pitifully  known  as 
freedom. 

Without  shifting  the  responsibility  for  my  divorce  from  my  own  shoul- 
ders, where  it  belongs,  I  am  forced  to  wonder,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
a  decade,  how  much  my  friends  contributed  to  the  permanence  of  what, 
but  for  their  earnest  enthusiasm,  might  have  been  but  a  temporary  estrange- 
ment. The  vague  suspicion  that  my  marriage  was  not  perfect  was  reinforced 
into  a  definite  impression  by  the  none  too  tacit  acceptance  by  my  friends 
that  "it  was  all  dreadfully  difficult  for  me." 

Anyone  who  has  been  divorced  knows  the  shock  of  hearing  men  and 
women  who  have  posed  as  friends  of  both  the  husband  and  wife,  confess 
that  they  "never  had  liked  Jim  anyway.  Of  course  as  long  as  you  were  mar- 
ried I  couldn't  say  a  thing,  but  now — "  At  first  the  accustomed  loyalty 
asserts  itself,  but  gradually,  freed  from  its  environmental  habitat,  loyalty  be- 
comes an  anachronism  and  finally  ceases  to  function.  It  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  human  nature  that  friends  clamor  to  contribute  their  bit 
against  a  man,  and  I  suppose  against  a  woman,  who  is  in  this  particular 
kind  of  legal  jeopardy.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her  divorce  is  a 
glorious  outlet  for  the  emotions  of  other  people,  that  every  divorcee  has  her 
"public" — a  temporary  group  made  up  of  those  who  find  vicarious  drama 
in  someone  else's  upheaval. 

It  is  in  the  divorce  courts  of  today  that  chivalry  at  its  most  absurdly 
romantic  is  to  be  found.  What  were  the  courtly  sweeps  of  Elizabethan 
plumed  hats  compared  to  the  American  husband  automatically  permitting 
an  adulterous  wife  to  sue  him  for  "cruel  and  barbarous  treatment"  in  order 
that  she  may  marry  her  lover?  It  is  a  supreme  gesture,  daily  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


6  Anonymous,    "Ten   Years   After    the   Divorce,"   Harpers,  No.    987    (August,    1932), 
pp.  313-321  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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We  have  all  witnessed  a  succession  of  divorces  in  which  a  woman  un- 
deservedly retains  her  blameless  status.  The  wake  of  unhappiness  and 
misery  that  often  follows  her  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the  legal 
reiteration  of  innocence. 

I  sincerely  believed  it  my  duty  to  remove  my  child  from  the  influence 
of  his  father,  who  was  and  is  an  alcoholic.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  thirty  years 
old.  My  child,  a  boy,  was  eight.  My  husband  was  forty. 

We  both  thought  the  same  things  were  amusing,  a  compatibility  which 
forms  as  firm  a  foundation  for  the  continuation  of  marriage  as  any  I  can 
now  imagine.  We  both  were  devoted  to  our  child,  although  we  each  fre- 
quently considered  the  other's  attitude  toward  the  boy  a  mistaken  one. 

Jim  was  reasonably  successful  in  his  profession  and  possessed  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  somewhat  mystical  paragon,  a  gentleman,  characteristics 
which  do  much  to  alleviate  the  exigencies  of  prolonged  intimacy.  Eco- 
nomically we  were  comfortable.  Consequently  the  bete  noir  of  financial 
worry  did  not  disturb  our  mutual  peace  of  mind. 

Jim  was  not  an  admirable  person — but  neither  was  I.  I  knew  his  weak- 
nesses. He  knew  mine.  His  not  infrequent  on-the-wagon  periods  approxi- 
mated happiness.  This  fact  [awareness  of  weakness]  now  seems  less  a  cause 
for  divorce  than  for  continued  marriage  which,  even  more  than  the  weav- 
ing of  an  oriental  rug,  demands  acceptance  of  the  verity  that  only  Allah  is 
perfect. 

How  could  I  have  been  so  sure  that,  although  temperate  in  drinking, 
I  had  no  characteristics  difficult  to  deal  with?  In  financial  matters  I  am  ap- 
pallingly uneducated.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  a  dollar  or  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  dollars. 

I  think  I  used  to  say,  "I  must  have  freedom  to  bring  up  my  child  as  I 
see  fit  and  to  live  my  own  life" — whatever  that  may  mean.  Now  I  know 
that  freedom  is  the  great  illusion  of  all:  we  fight  for  it,  we  attain  it,  we 
immediately  permit  it  to  be  entrapped  again. 

"Freedom  to  bring  up  my  child?"  Whose  child  is  this  son  of  mine?  I 
know  now  that  he  is  his  father's — and  mine.  Ten  years  ago  I  thought  with 
a  satisfactory,  if  specious,  logic  that  he  was  mine.  The  fact  that  Jim  was  an 
alcoholic  deprived  him,  I  thought,  of  the  right  to  paternal  influence.  I  still 
insist  to  myself  that  this  may  be  so.  But  if  his  father  drank  fifty  times  as 
extremely  as  he  does,  I  now  believe  that  would  be  insufficient  reason  to  de- 
prive the  child  of  his  father.  At  the  end  of  a  decade's  conscientious  endeavor 
to  give  my  child  a  rounded  and  normal  existence,  I  know  that  it  is  for  one 
parent  an  impossible  task.  Almost  any  father  is  better  than  none. 

Departure  from  marriage  by  way  of  divorce  frequently  indicates  that  one 
is  entering  a  field  of  new  problems,  defeated  by  the  old  ones. 
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What  most  amazes  me  now  is  the  confidence  I  felt  that  I  could  be  both 
father  and  mother  to  a  child  born  of  myself  and  one  other  element,  an 
element  so  alien  that  I  divorced  it  from  me.  I  now  believe  that  divorce  be- 
tween two  people  who  have  children  is  not  only  undesirable  but  impossible. 

Had  our  marriage  continued,  the  boy  would-  have  been  given  a  protec- 
tion against  my  own  inadequacies  that  would  have  by  far  outmeasured 
the  harm — if  it  had  been  harm — of  meeting  directly  the  shortcomings,  even 
the  pathological  ones,  of  his  own  father. 

On  a  recent  Christmas  morning  when  he  went  to  spend  an  appointed 
hour  or  two  with  his  father,  he  found  him  much  the  worse  for  wear,  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  Eve  having  involved  too  much  of  the  cup  that 
cheers.  The  scene,  as  described  to  me  later  by  the  boy,  was  not  a  pretty  one. 
His  observation  at  the  end  of  the  recounting  was,  "I  did  what  I  could  but 
I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  have  an  uncomfortable  afternoon.  I'll  go  back 
after  lunch,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  see  if  he  needs  me.  Gee,  what  a  silly 
way  to  spend  Christmas,  being  sick  from  last  night."  The  incident  had 
probably  benefited  the  boy.  Certainly  it  had  not  harmed  him. 

If  a  child  is  going  to  be  defeated  by  environment,  he  is  going  to  be 
defeated.  If  not,  my  conviction  is  that  he  can  and,  with  the  magnificent 
courage  of  childhood,  will  metamorphose  into  strength  all  that  he  meets. 
Justly  or  not,  this  is  the  way  of  life;  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  very  fact. 

When  I  cut  my  son  off  from  his  father  I  transgressed  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  clanships  that  exists:  man  and  man.  As  to  the  effect  upon  my 
ex-husband  of  the  divorce  which  I  insisted  on  getting  much  against  his 
will,  he  is  to  me  now  my  son's  father  far  more  actually  than  he  was  ever 
my  husband. 

My  suspicion  is  that  no  wife,  however  driven  by  exasperation  or  despair 
to  a  divorce,  escapes  scars  similar  to  those  I  am  aware  of  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

When  he  argued  against  being  cut  off  from  his  child,  there  was  a  shudder 
at  the  "Sonny  Boy"  songs  that  were  just  beginning  their  vogue.  It  seems 
fantastic  that  popular  songs,  movies,  and  a  profligacy  of  cheap  magazines 
have  combined  to  prostitute  romantic  and  parental  love,  sorrow,  separa- 
tion, and  pain  to  such  a  degree  that  the  expression  of  sincere  sentiment,  of 
legitimate  emotion,  can  be  achieved  by  nothing  less  than  the  vocabulary 
of  a  Shakespeare  or  an  ^Eschylus,  but  it  is  true. 

Like  life  itself,  marriage  may  be  stern  discipline.  Certainly,  like  life,  it 
gives  nothing  without  a  price.  There  is  no  husband  or  wife  who  does  not 
occasionally  yearn  for  the  solitude  that  either  pre-marriage  or  post-marriage 
bachelordom  offers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  unmarried  creature  who 
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does  not  wish,  and  more  than  occasionally,  that  his  or  her  essential  loneliness 
were  mitigated  by  even  the  most  commonplace  companionship. 

To  me  now  no  wrong  or  indiscretion  that  a  human  creature  can  commit 
(and  it  is  significant  that  most  divorces  are  won  on  the  grounds  of  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  discovered  indiscretions)  is  deserving  of  this  punish- 
ment: that  a  man's  child  should  grow  from  babyhood  to  childhood,  from 
childhood  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood  to  manhood  unaccompanied,  un- 
witnessed by  one  of  the  parents  responsible  for  his  life.  This  is  the  true 
perversion  of  divorce. 

I  do  not  mean  there  are  not  exceptions,  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which 
the  surgery  of  divorce  is  imperative.  Unhappily,  I  know  only  too  well  that 
divorce  must  be  resorted  to  under  some  circumstances.  Divorce  is  not  an 
easy,  simple  solution  for  minor  difficulties,  but  a  danger-fraught  amputa- 
tion which  a  wise  physician  can  order  only  in  a  question  of  spiritual,  mental, 
or  physical  life  and  death. 

I  am  not  sure  what  conditions  I  should  consider  valid  for  a  divorce  if 
I  had  it  to  do  over  again.  Nor  am  I  sure  what  would  be  the  demands  I 
should  make  of  marriage  on  the  positive  side  for  its  continuance.  If  my 
husband  possessed  a  few  of  those  crystals  of  kindness  and  generosity  which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  are  the  essence  of  all  that  civilization  or  re- 
ligion have  given  us;  if  he  would  be  reasonably  inclined  to  live  and  let 
live,  I  should  continue  my  marriage  with  him.  If  he  made  love  to  other 
women  I  should  try  to  hope  that  he  found  happiness  in  so  doing;  if  he 
were  occasionally  cruel  or  unkind,  I  should  seek  to  trace  and  understand 
his  motivation;  if  he  failed  to  support  me,  I  should  realize  that  divorce 
would  probably  fail  to  better  that  circumstance,  and  I  should  attempt  to  sup- 
port myself  and  my  child  as  divorce  would  necessitate;  if  he  drank  to  excess 
I  should  attempt  to  induce  him  to  accept  medical  care  and  to  endure  con- 
cerned but  not  nagging  affection  from  me. 

In  looking  back  over  my  ten  years  of  marriage  and  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing the  divorce,  I  discover  that  my  life  has  continued  with  its  balance 
of  happiness  and  unhappiness  essentially  unaltered.  Much  which  I  believed 
was  the  fault  of  my  husband  has  proved  to  be  the  result  of  my  own  in- 
adaptation  or  misadaptation  to  the  rigors  of  life.  It  is  amazingly  easy  to 
put  the  blame  on  marriage  for  one's  personal  moods  or  for  one's  graver  un- 
happinesses,  and  a  husband  is  the  most  inclusively  satisfactory  rationaliza- 
tion that  can  be  found  for  almost  anything  that  is  wrong  with  life. 

Except  in  exceptional  instances,  the  life  of  a  divorcee,  who  has  children, 
is  far  from  a  fulfilled  and  happy  one.  In  her  innermost  consciousness  she 
is  aware  that  she  has  failed  where  she  most  hoped  to  succeed.  No  matter 
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how  schooled  she  may  be  against  the  destructive  acid  of  regret,  a  perspec- 
tive of  years  causes  her  to  wonder  if  the  safety  device  of  divorce,  which 
equips  marriages  of  today,  has  not  been  over  readily  resorted  to. 

We  learn  as  we  approach  forty — if  we  are  ever  going  to  learn — to  live 
and  let  live.  If  my  husband  drank  too  much,  I  should  take  him  as  I  said, 
to  a  good  doctor,  and  again  and  again  if  necessary.  I  should  let  him  try  to 
improve  my  inconsequential  attitude  toward  money  that  is  hard  to  earn. 

Probably  neither  of  us  would  change  or  improve.  People  don't  very 
much.  But  we  could  go  on  together  trying  to  understand  each  other,  some- 
times perhaps  succeeding.  Always  we  should  wait  for  our  boy's  train  to- 
gether, and  together  we  should  do  what  we  could  to  make  the  life  for 
which  we  are  mutually  responsible  a  happy  one.  Together  we  should  give 
him  the  comfort  he  now  lacks  of  united  parents,  a  comfort  which  is  the 
tragic,  quietly  desperate  need  of  every  child. 

If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  not  divorce  my  husband,  but  this 
is  a  fact  I  should  not  confess  to  a  single  living  soul. 


6.  The  Divorced  Husband  and  Wife  Contend  for  the  Child's 

Love6 

Fighting  over  a  bone  doesn't  injure  the  dogs  as  much  as  it  does  the  bone. 
Children  in  such  domestic  situations  usually  have  a  hard  time  of  it — not 
materially,  because  every  wish  is  probably  granted  by  one  or  the  other  parent 
anxious  to  win  filial  favor,  but  spiritually.  They  are  tossed  back  and  forth 
between  two  people  who,  they  cannot  help  knowing,  are  at  odds — used  as 
an  emotional  football,  when,  instead,  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  right  of  grow- 
ing personalities  to  develop  naturally  without  so  much  excitement  and 
nervous  strain,  without  being  forced  to  "take  sides"  in  a  conflict. 

With  the  wish  for  parental  control,  there  is,  normally,  desire  to  do  what 
is  best  for  one's  child.  The  danger  is  that  by  rationalization  one  may  try 
to  reconcile  what  one  wants  oneself  and  what  is  best  for  his  child.  "Why 
not  remove  my  son  and  my  daughter  from  this  conflict — get  a  divorce,  take 
them  myself?  Even  if  my  influence  upon  them  is  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, they  will  be  better  oft  not  living  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  where  every 
blow  strikes  them."  Thus  I  have  often  rationalized,  because  this  is  the 
course  I  should  like  to  take. 

The  question  is  whether — when  the  struggle  between  husband  and  wife 
for  control  of  children  has  once  begun — it  can  be  stopped  by  mere  court 
decree  that  they  go  bodily  to  live  with  this  or  with  that  parent.  How  early 

6  Anonymous,  "Who  Gets  the  Children?"  Harpers,  No.  964  (September,  1930), 
pp.  458—459.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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in  a  child's  life  emotional  attachment  to  a  mother  or  a  father  become  power- 
ful, we  seldom  realize.  Even  in  a  person's  infancy  connections  to  a  parent 
develop;  after  infancy  they  are  frequently  too  strong  to  break.  With  many 
psychologists,  I  believe  that  what  we  call  filial  affection  is  not  instinctive, 
that  it  is  built  up  by  a  process  of  pure  "conditioning."  If  some  other  woman, 
with  a  personality  similar  to  mine,  had  taken  my  son  on  the  day  of  his 
birth  and  treated  him  throughout  the  years  exactly  as  I  have  treated  him,  this 
other  woman — not  his  natural  mother — would  be  loved  by  him  as  I  am  now 
loved.  But  does  the  behaviorist's  explanation  of  filial  dependence  change 
matters?  Although  the  child  loves  no  one  person  instinctively,  he  will, 
instinctively,  grow  emotional  roots  that  bind  him  to  somebody.  Emotional 
capacities — in  fact,  emotional  necessities — are  a  part  of  every  human  being's 
make-up.  In  our  social  structure,  natural  parents  are  the  ones  to  whom  a 
child  normally  adheres.  Whatever  the  cause,  to  me  and  also  to  their  father 
do  our  children  cling — quite  impartial  in  their  attitude  toward  each  of  us. 
We  have  both  been  good  to  them. 

These  normal  attachments  can  never  be  severed  by  direct  means  stupidly 
recommended.  Among  some  farmers  there  is  a  belief  that  certain  plants 
need  to  be  partially  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  the  tiny  fibers  broken  to  in- 
duce the  plant  to  develop  a  more  efficient  root  system.  Whether  or  not  this 
tendency  of  some  roots  to  grow  stronger  after  being  torn  is  a  scientific  fact, 
it  may  serve  as  a  figure  to  clarify  our  conception  of  what  takes  place  when 
we  try  to  break  the  tendrils  by  which  a  child  clings  to  a  parent.  Instead  of 
weakening  the  hold,  the  process  of  trying  to  kill  filial  affection  merely 
strengthens  the  ties.  With  such  intensifying  of  attachment  on  one  side 
goes  a  corresponding  weakening  of  connection  on  the  other.  There  is  a 
negative  as  well  as  a  positive  reaction.  Against  the  person  who  has  tried 
to  break  unbreakable  bonds,  there  develops  on  the  part  of  the  child  an 
antagonism — a  natural  recoil  as  from  a  poisonous  or  irritating  substance. 
Arbitrary  command  that  my  children  reject  their  father,  love  me,  and 
follow  my  instructions  would  probably  lead  them  to  shrink  from  me  and 
to  hold  more  tenaciously  to  him.  Once  in  the  conflict,  a  child  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  it.  The  wisest  plan,  in  many  cases,  is  not  to  disturb  normal  at- 
tachments, not  to  force  a  child  to  "take  sides,"  but  to  try  to  keep  him  from 
realizing  how  bitter  is  the  hostility  between  his  parents,  to  allow  him  the 
companionship  of  both  father  and  mother  without  constant  reminder  that 
the  two  are  enemies.  This  way  will  be  better  for  the  children,  fairer  to  their 
father,  and  more  satisfying  to  me.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  placed  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  in  the  showcase  from  which  parents  are  viewed, 
nor  will  I  allow  my  children's  father  to  assume  a  halo  in  their  eyes.  Halos 
adorn  the  heads  of  martyrs  only, 
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7.  A  Religious  View  of  the  Divorce  Problem  7 
Divorce 

Marriage  is  a  lifelong  and  spiritual  comradeship.  Ideally  there  can  be 
no  rupture  of  this  relationship.  Jesus  teaches  that  no  divorce  is  justified  be- 
tween those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  (a)  This  strict  ideal  is  the 
only  one  that  does  full  justice  to  the  best  Christian  conscience.  The  Church 
affirms  this  standard  of  Jesus  as  its  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Because  of  the  spiritual  inability  of  some  to  realize  this  ideal  of  the 
Master,  our  Church  has  declared  its  historic  position  that  "Nothing  but 
adultery,  (b)  or  such  willful  desertion  as  can  in  no  way  be  remedied  by  the 
Church  or  civil  magistrate  (c)  is  cause  sufficient  of  dissolving  the  bond  of 
marriage."  These  causes  of  divorce  must  be  looked  upon  as  concessions  to 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  and  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  shortcomings. 

Mutual  forbearance,  self  discipline,  and  the  spirit  of  accommodation  are 
needed  by  husband  and  wife,  not  alone  to  preserve  the  home,  but  to  avoid 
that  general  deterioration  of  society  and  the  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of 
its  individuals,  which  follows  the  lamentable  prevalence  of  divorce. 

Whatever  the  practice  of  the  world  or  the  law  of  the  State,  the  Church 
summons  its  Ministers  and  people  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  covenant  for 
life,  cautions  them  against  the  consideration  of  divorce,  and  urges  them  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  solution  of  marital  problems. 

Scripture  references,  (a)  Mark  10:2-12.  Luke  16:18.  (b)  Matt.  5:31-32, 
Matt.  19:3-13.  (c)  1  Cor.  7:15.  (From  Section  V.) 

Remarriage 

When  husband  and  wife  have  been  divorced  on  the  grounds  recognized 
by  the  Church,  the  innocent  party  may  remarry  on  a  Christian  basis  as 
defined  in  the  above  teachings.  All  ministers  who  are  requested  to  marry 
divorced  people  should  exercise  great  care  lest  they  join  together  those  whose 
marriage  the  Church  cannot  justify.  (From  Section  VI.) 

Legal  Status 

The  prolonged  and  fruitless  efforts  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  divorce 
laws  in  the  several  states  was  noted  in  our  previous  report,  and  is  as  follows: 

For  the  last  fifty  years  the  American  Bar  Association  has  given  study  and 
consideration  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states  on  the  subjects  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce. 


7  The  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Re-Marriage, 
adapted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  1931,  Part  I,  pp.  73-75,  Repririted  by  permission. 
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The  evils  attendant  upon  the  conflict  arising  by  reason  of  the  different 
provisions  of  the  state  statutes  and  decisions,  are  many  and  serious,  have 
long  been  recognized  and  deplored. 

Earnest  and  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  uniform 
enactments  by  the  states  on  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
has  labored  with  little  to  show  for  its  efforts,  save  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation. 

The  Uniform  Marriage  and  Marriage  License  Act  and  the  Marriage 
Evasion  Act  have  received  negligible  encouragement  by  the  State  Bar  As- 
sociations and  Legislatures. 

In  many  states  Marriage  and  Divorce  are  jealously  held  as  strictly  local 
questions  reserved  for  self  determination.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  opposed  to  any  legal  sanction  of  Divorce.  No  serious  attempt 
has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  made  to  enact  a  Federal  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment permitting  Congressional  legislation  on  these  subjects. 

The  above  facts,  and  the  deplorable  competition  recently  noted  between 
the  legislatures  of  some  states  to  cheapen  and  commercialize  divorce,  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  no  recommendations  as  to  reforms  in  divorce  statutes 
would  bring  about  any  general  improvement.* 

The  Commission's  attention  has  therefore  been  directed  to  possible  reforms 
in  marriage  laws  and  it  believes  that  much  good  would  flow  from  the  adop- 
tion of  legal  restrictions  wisely  framed  to  raise  the  standards  of  matrimony 
by  preventing  hasty  marriages  entered  into  without  serious  thought,  and 
by  prohibiting  entirely  the  marriage  of  those  mentally  or  physically  unfit. 

Such  laws  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  states.  They  should  provide  for 
personal  appearance  of  the  parties  before  a  qualified  officer  who  shall  ascer- 
tain that  no  fraud,  compulsion  or  force  has  been  used  by  or  upon  either 
party;  that  they  are  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity,  that 
racial  restrictions  are  not  violated,  and  that  both  are  of  proper  age.  After  the 
application  for  license  is  made,  this  fact  should  be  published  for  a  required 
period  before  a  license  issue.  During  the  period  of  waiting  the  contracting 
parties  should  both  be  required  to  pass  mental  and  physical  tests  and  examina- 
tions to  determine  their  fitness  for  marriage,  that  is,  that  neither  is  mentally 
unsound  and  that  neither  has  venereal  or  other  communicable  disease  which 
may  affect  either  the  other  contracting  party  or  their  children.  During  the 

*  Editorial  Note:  Since  1932  residents  of  the  United  States  have  been  finding  it  very 
easy  to  obtain  divorces  by  means  of  the  so-called  "mail-order"  divorce  law  in  Juarez, 
Mexico.  "Mutual  consent"  divorces  are  obtainable  immediately;  "contested  divorces,"  for 
which  there  are  twenty  grounds,  require  three  weeks  or  more  to  be  effective.  Up  to  1934 
these  divorces,  made  possible  by  our  slow  and  complex  laws,  had  not  met  any  final  test 
of  legality  in  our  highest  court. 
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period  of  publication  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  any  interested 
party  to  make  legal  objection  to  the  granting  of  the  license.  A  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  by  clergymen,  officers  of  the  law,  or  contracting  parties 
should  be  a  punishable  offense.  Provisions  should  also  be  made  for  requiring 
all  marriages,  whether  by  minister  or  civil  officer,  to  be  performed  with  such 
dignity,  solemnity  and  publicity  as  to  impress  upon  the  parties  the  seriousness 
of  the  step  they  are  taking. 

Inasmuch  as  divorce  is  almost  unheard  of  among  active  church  workers 
and  since  the  report  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Commission  on  Marriage 
reveals  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  divorces  obtained  are  between 
church  members,  additional  emphasis  is  given  to  the  proposition  that  after 
all  legislative  action  is  not  so  necessary  as  that  the  contracting  parties  and 
their  parents  shall  be  cultured  in  Christian  character  building. 

8.  Family  Desertion  8 
(Report  on  a  study  of  423  cases) 

The  following  report  represents  an  excerpt  from  a  study  of  1,053  cases 
of  family  desertion  which  were  referred  to  the  Bureau  through  various 
sources  during  the  calendar  year  of  1926.  The  figures  represent  the  total 
number  of  new  cases  handled  during  that  year,  aside  from  the  old,  recurrent 
and  hold-over  cases  treated  during  that  period.  The  families  studied  are 
Jewish. 

Space  forbids  me  to  dilate  on  all  of  the  1,053  cases  studied.  We  will  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  423  miscellaneous  cases,  those  arising 
in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and  referred  to  the  Bureau  through  relief  organiza- 
tions, the  press,  and  through  direct  applications.  These  afford  a  better  op- 
portunity for  study  because  of  the  personal  contact  with  the  wife,  and  very 
frequently  with  the  husband,  too. 

Sixty-eight  were  childless  marriages,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
fruitful  marriages,  at  the  first  desertion,  were  recorded  as  follows:  one  child, 
121;  two  children,  81;  three  children,  60;  four  children,  31;  five  children, 
13;  six  children,  10;  seven  children,  3;  nine  children,  2;  ten  children,  1.  Of 
the  above  number,  18  were  recorded  as  pregnancy  desertions. 

A  total  of  861  children  were  born  to  the  355  couples.  Of  these,  the  children 
who  were  less  than  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  the  desertion,  were  23;  one  year, 
39;  two  years,  34;  three  years,  46;  four  years,  37;  five  years,  47;  six  years,  41; 
seven  years,  32;  eight  years,  56;  nine  years,  21;  ten  years,  41;  eleven  years, 

8  Zunser,  Charles,  "Family  Desertion,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CXLV  (September,  1929),  pp.  98-104.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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35;  twelve  years,  24;  thirteen  years,  34;  fourteen  years,  23;  fifteen  years,  27; 
sixteen  years,  27;  seventeen  years,  22;  eighteen  years,  15;  ages  nineteen  to 
thirty-five  total  85. 

Length  of  Marriage  Span  at  First  Desertion  in  362  Cases 

Number  of  Number  of 

Weeks,  Months,  Weeks,  Months, 

or  Years  Number  of              or  Years                                            Number  of 

Married  Desertions                Married                                             Desertions 

i  to  3  weeks    2  1 1  to  12  years  23 

1  to  2  months    6  13  to  14  years  24 

3  to  4  months    3  15  to  16  years  23 

6  to  7  months    5  17  to  18  years  17 

8  to  9  months    5      19  to  20  years    8 

10  months   1      21  to  22  years    18 

23  to  24  years  5 

1  to  2  years    43      25  to  26  years  19 

3  to  4  years    46      27  to  29  years  4 

5  to  6  years    42      30  to  32  years  3 

7  to  8  years    28      35  to  37  years  2 

9  to  10  years    33      38  to  40  years    2 

Has  the  month  or  season  a  bearing  on  the  desertion  complex?  Here  are  the 
figures — make  the  most  of  them:  the  total  number  given  is  280  cases;  July 
led  with  28  desertions;  April  followed  with  26;  January  and  February  were 
close  on  its  heels  with  25  each;  then  came  March,  June,  September  and  October 
with  24  each;  August  furnished  23;  May  and  November  21  each,  and  Decem- 
ber but  15. 

The  husband's  age  at  marriage  is  given  in  343  cases.  The  ages  recorded 
are  from  14  (one  foreign)  to  61  (one  American).  The  highest  total  for  both 
American  (33)  and  foreign  (10)  is  the  age  of  23,  and  the  20th  to  the  30th 
year. 

The  marriage  age  of  women  ranges  from  14  (two  American  and  two  for- 
eign marriages  are  recorded  in  that  age)  to  49  (one  American  marriage).  The 
highest  single  total  (32)  is  recorded  at  the  age  of  20,  the  17th  to  the  27th 
year.  The  total  of  child  marriages  (at  18  and  under)  is  66  out  of  343. 

Husband's  age  at  desertion  is  given  in  350  cases;  of  these  one  deserted  at 
the  age  of  18;  two  at  19;  five  each  at  21  and  22;  eight  at  23;  thirteen  each  at 
24  and  25;  eight  at  26;  the  ten  years  between  the  ages  of  27  and  36  aggregate 
the  largest  total,  thus:  27,  13;  28,  14;  29,  17;  30,  18;  31,  10;  32,  12;  33,  16; 
34,  19;  35,  13;  and  36,  17.  After  this  age,  the  numbers  dwindle;  there  is  a 
sudden  flare-up  at  43,  10  cases;  at  44,  7  cases;  and  at  45,  11  cases.  (Is  there  a 
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"dangerous  age"  for  husbands  as  well?)  After  the  45th  year,  there  is  a 
decided  drop. 

Wife's  age  at  first  desertion  is  recorded  in  327  cases;  at  17  in  2  cases;  at  18 
in  3;  at  19  in  8;  at  20  in  4;  at  21  and  22  in  9  each;  at  23  in  14;  at  24  in  13; 
at  25  in  9;  at  26  in  14;  at  27  in  13;  at  28  in  16;  at  29,  the  highest  number,  22; 
from  the  20th  to  the  30th  years,  the  total  is  133;  from  the  30th  to  the  40th 
years,  the  total  is  117;  from  the  40th  to  the  50th  years,  56;  from  the  50th  to 
the  58th,  8. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  causes  of  these  desertions, 
we  can  only  cite  the  causes  as  furnished  by  the  wife  at  the  time  the  com- 
plaint was  taken,  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  explanation  of  the  men  after 
their  return  is  given.  Neither  of  these  are  very  trustworthy.  The  fact  is  that 
the  causes  often  lie  too  deep  and  are  beyond  the  understanding  of  either 
husband  or  wife. 

Causes  of  Desertion  According  to  the  Wife 

Total,  185  cases.  In  the  largest  number  66,  the  wife  charged  her  husband 
with  infidelity.  In  29  cases,  gambling  was  given  as  the  cause;  brutality  follows 
with  18  cases;  family  interference,  13  (the  mother-in-law  joke  would  seem 
from  this  to  lose  some  of  its  potency);  drink,  11;  stubborn,  would  not  support, 
8;  restlessness,  4;  sexual  incompatibility  and  religious  differences,  3  each; 
bad  business,  stinginess,  money  quarrels,  irresponsible,  fear  of  arrest,  nags 
her,  bad  companion,  2  each.  The  following  alleged  causes  are  given  in  one 
case  each:  money  worries,  wanted  her  property,  failure  to  give  him  promised 
dowry,  debts,  ignorance,  selfishness,  drug  addict,  did  not  want  children,  de- 
praved, wife's  refusal  to  become  a  prostitute,  stage  attraction,  to  avoid  draft, 
separated  by  war,  wife's  illness. 

Causes  of  Desertion  or  Disagreements  According  to  the  Husband 

In  73  cases  where  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  statement  from  the  husband, 
the  following  causes  were  ascribed  by  the  men  as  their  reason  for  leaving: 
Alleged  infidelity  of  the  wife  in  13  cases;  family  interference,  9;  wife  insane, 
8;  wife  objected  to  children  of  previous  marriage,  5;  wife  neglected  children, 
wife  neglected  home,  wife  nags,  wife  dirty,  4  each;  husband's  unemploy- 
ment, believed  himself  a  business  failure,  wife  deserted  first,  3  each;  wife's 
jealousy  and  temper,  2  each.  The  following  causes  were  given  in  one  case 
each:  wife  jealous  of  former  wife,  wife  did  not  want  children,  man's  illness, 
she  married  him  for  support,  sexual  incompatibility,  wife  too  pleasure-loving, 
and  wife  took  dog  away. 
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9.  Desertion  at  Pregnancy  9 

The  pregnancy  deserter  is  well  known  to  the  social  worker,  and  several 
theories  accounting  for  him  have  been  advanced.  It  may  be  that  he  leaves 
because  of  his  wife's  general  attitude  and  irritability.  Perhaps  he  dislikes  the 
disorganization  of  the  home  during  the  confinement,  with  its  additional 
responsibilities  in  case  of  economic  strain.  Or  perhaps  he  thinks  that  the 
family  will  be  more  apt  to  receive  assistance  if  the  wage  earner  is  absent. 
In  several  families  the  combination  of  unemployment  and  pregnancy  was 
too  much  for  the  man  to  overcome. 

Colcord  suggests  that  some  pregnancy  deserters  take  the  step  in  the  hope 
that  their  wives  will  bring  about  an  abortion.  "But  this  is  a  modern  so- 
phisticated development  and  the  institution  of  'pregnancy  desertion'  is  one 
of  undoubted  antiquity.  Its  prevalence  among  certain  European  immigrants 
would  almost  point  to  its  being  a  racial  tradition."  Eubank  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  "many  men  may  confidently  be  relied  upon  to  desert  on  each  oc- 
casion of  their  wives'  confinement,  unable  or  unwilling  to  face  the  problem 
of  financing  the  additional  expense." 

In  this  study,  desertion  occurred  at  pregnancy  in  fourteen  of  the  families. 
In  none  of  these,  however,  was  pregnancy  the  only  adverse  factor  in  the 
family.  Among  these  cases  two  were  the  women,  cited  above,  who  left  when 
pregnant.  In  three  cases  the  men  beat  their  wives  to  cause  an  abortion  and 
then  left;  one  of  these  men  disclaimed  the  paternity  of  the  child.  In  two 
cases  the  separation  at  pregnancy  was  partially  due  to  the  inability  to  meet 
the  economic  strain  due  to  unemployment.  In  one  family  the  man  had  de- 
serted seven  times  at  pregnancy,  but  it  was  after  being  convicted  of  em- 
bezzlement when  he  was  unemployed  that  he  left  permanently.  Another 
family  was  one  in  which  a  bigamous  marriage  had  been  made  by  the  man 
to  secure  some  of  the  woman's  money,  and  although  he  deserted  at  one 
pregnancy,  he  also  left  as  soon  as  the  money  was  gone.  This  leaves  but  one 
case  in  which  a  man  deserted  at  pregnancy,  and  in  which  no  additional  factor 
other  than  a  difference  of  nationality  was  found  to  account  for  his  leaving. 

We  conclude  that  there  are  usually  factors  in  addition  to  the  pregnancy 
itself  which  account  for  a  man's  desertion  at  this  time.  The  fact  that  some 
men  desert  at  pregnancy  just  as  they  do  at  unemployment  or  some  other 
unfavorable  condition  would  tend  to  show  that  desertion  may  become  a 
habit  of  escape  from  any  disconcerting  situation. 

9  O'Rourke,  Dorothy,  "Fifty  Family  Deserters:  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Reasons  for  Their 
Desertions,"  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work.,  Vol.  I,  No.  4  (June,  1931),  pp.  394~ 
395.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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10.  Some  Aspects  of  Abandonment,  Feeble-mindednes«,  and  Crime  10 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  whether  or  not  the  offense  of 
abandonment,  including  desertion,  non-support,  and  abandonment  of  de- 
pendents, is  more  a  dereliction  of  the  feeble-minded  than  it  is  of  those  of 
normal  or  nearly  normal  intelligence.  In  addition  it  has  hoped  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  underlying  factors  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
particular  malefaction  and  offender,  and  likewise  to  develop  any  relation- 
ships bearing  upon  crime  and  the  criminal  in  general. 

The  material  was  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  inmates  in  the 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  Wisconsin,  made  by  the  Psychiatric 
Field  Service  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  during  the  period  of  July  i,  1924, 
to  July  1,  1927.  From  the  total  number  of  examinations  only  those  histories 
of  married  white  males  were  accepted.  Thus  the  complications  of  race  and 
sex  were  avoided  and  the  unmarried  excluded.  A  total  of  1,500  cases  was 
thus  obtained.  From  these,  a  selection  was  made  of  all  abandonment  and  all 
feeble-minded  cases — numbering  382  individuals — which  were  divided  into 
the  three  groups;  (1)  "Not  Feeble-minded  Abandonment  Cases,"  numbering 
109;  (2)  "Feeble-minded  Abandonment  Cases,"  numbering  61;  and  (3) 
"Other  Feeble-minded  Cases,"  numbering  212.  The  classification  of  "Feeble- 
minded" and  of  "Not  Feeble-minded"  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence  Tests  given 
by  a  qualified  psychologist,  with  the  results  confirmed  in  many  instances  by 
a  retest  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  history.  The  intelligence  quotient  of 
.75,  accepted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  Feeble-mindedness, 
was  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  feeble-mindedness  and  non-feeble- 
mindedness. 

Summary 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  investigation  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  decided  relationship  between  feeble-mindedness  and  abandon- 
ment, feeble-minded  abandonments  occurring  proportionately  nearly 
three  times  as  frequently  as  abandonments  of  comparable  individuals  of 
normal  or  nearly  normal  intelligence. 

2.  The  degree  of  feeble-mindedness,  whether  high  or  low  grade,  appears 
to  have  no  influence  upon  the  tendency  to  commit  abandonment. 

3.  Economic  distress  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  abandonment,  and  as  such  it  is  of  an  environmental  nature. 


10  Erickson,  Milton  H.,  "Some  Aspects  of  Abandonment,  Feeble-mindedness,  and 
Crime,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  5  (March,  1931),  pp.  758- 
769.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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4.  Ill-health  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earner  appears  to  be  a  causative  factor 
in  abandonment  and  appears  to  be  both  environmental  and  individual 
in  nature. 

5.  Alcoholism  as  a  causative  factor  in  abandonment  appears  slight  in  extent 
and  environmental  in  nature. 

6.  Abandonment  cases  tend  to  have  the  greater  number  of  families  and 
the  greater  number  of  children  as  compared  with  other  offenders,  thereby 
indicating  the  element  of  the  family  as  a  genetic  factor  in  the  offense. 

7.  A  disproportionately  high  percentage  of  ex-service  men  are  included 
among  delinquents,  particularly  so  among  abandonment  cases  of  normal 
or  nearly  normal  intelligence. 

8.  Conjugal  incompatibility,  as  indicated  by  the  extent  of  divorce,  is  a 
generative  force  in  abandonment. 

9.  Poverty  of  the  individual  seems  to  have  a  very  definite  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  abandonment  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  crime  in  general, 
and  it  appears  to  be  entirely  environmental  in  nature. 

10.  An  unduly  large  percentage  of  individuals  of  normal  or  nearly  normal 
intelligence,  for  both  abandonment  and  other  offenses,  come  from  dis- 
rupted homes  of  childhood. 

11.  Individuals  of  foreign  parentage  are  responsible  for  a  definitely  increased 
quota  of  crime  in  general,  as  determined  by  the  population  ratio.* 

12.  The  mentally  deficient  individual  of  foreign  birth  is  responsible  for  an 
overwhelmingly  great  excess  of  crime  over  and  above  his  fair  quota 
as  determined  by  population  ratios,  an  excess  ranging  between  230  per 
cent  and  250  per  cent,  and  manifest  both  in  abandonment  and  in  crime 
in  general. 


11.  Prevention  of  Desertion  x1 

A  far  deeper  question  than  that  of  the  treatment  of  desertion  is  that  of  its 
prevention.  The  social  objective  must  be  not  merely  one  of  rehabilitation  of 
families  which  have  been  broken  up,  but  the  larger  one  of  saving  them  from 
disintegration  before  it  actually  sets  in.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  may  discourage 
other  desertions  any  treatment  of  those  which  have  already  taken  place  is  of 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  Report  on  Crime  and  the  Foreign  Born  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  No.  10,  June  24,  1931,  emphasizes  the 
following:  "The  foreign  born  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  commit  con- 
siderably fewer  crimes  than  the  native  born."  While  this  statement  refers  to  the  foreign 
born  and  not  to  their  children,  it  does  suggest  nevertheless  the  need  for  caution  in  ac- 
cepting uncritically  any  statement  regarding  the  excessive  criminality  of  any  group. 

11  Eubank,  Earle  Edward,  A  Study  of  Family  Desertion,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
City  of  Chicago,  19 16,  p.  67.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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necessity  chiefly  palliative;  it  leaves  the  roots  of  the  infection  still  within  the 
social  system. 

The  family  today,  as  never  before,  is  being  subjected  to  influences  which 
are  modifying  it  in  vital  ways.  As  a  living  organism  it  must  change  in  order 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  day  and  generation.  Unfortunately 
various  elements  are  entering  into  its  readjustment  which  are  causing  it  to 
fall  as  an  object  of  esteem  as  an  institution  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons. 
Because  they  hold  it  of  such  low  value  they  treat  its  obligations  lightly,  and 
lay  them  aside  almost  at  will.  The  problem,  then,  is  one  of  raising  the  value 
of  family  and  home  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibilities  which  they  involve.  It  is  not  enough  to  try  to 
arouse  in  men  a  sense  of  duty  which  will  hold  them  to  homes  which  they 
would  prefer  to  leave.  It  is  not  enough  to  perfect  machinery  which  will 
compel  men  to  shoulder  domestic  responsibilities  which  they  wish  to  evade. 
Those  things  are  important,  but  they  are  not  solutions.  The  big  undertaking 
is  to  implant  in  men  and  women  a  new  scale  of  social  values  in  which  the 
home  shall  have  first  place. 

Such  an  undertaking  involves  education,  character  building,  the  inculca- 
tion of  high  ideals  of  home  life  and  of  family  importance  in  the  individual. 
It  also  involves,  in  most  cases,  a  raising  of  family  standards  and  improve- 
ments of  home  conditions  which  surround  the  individual:  and  this  in 
turn  many  times  involves  an  improvement  of  economic  conditions  which 
shall  make  such  improvement  possible.  If  men  and  women  are  to  regard  the 
home  as  worth  while  it  must  be  made  worth  while.  We  must  not  suppose 
that  domestic  unrest  and  this  lowering  of  domestic  values  can  be  isolated  and 
considered  in  their  individual  aspects  alone.  They  are  but  symptoms  of  a 
deep-lying  and  fundamental  disorganization  which  must  be  readjusted  be- 
fore they  will  disappear. 

A  community,  therefore,  must  not  depend  upon  its  legal  and  charitable 
agencies,  however  efficient  they  may  be,  for  a  solution  of  its  desertion  prob- 
lem. It  must  go  behind  the  concrete  outcroppings  with  which  these  specialized 
agencies  deal,  to  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  people  who  compose  it.  Definite 
programs  must  be  thoughtfully  worked  out,  having  as  their  objective  the 
conservation  of  the  home.  It  is  not  intended  at  this  point  to  suggest  such 
programs  in  detail.  Doubtless  the  most  important  point  of  concentration  is 
found  in  the  youth  of  today  who  are  to  be  tomorrow's  home  makers.  Boys 
and  girls  should  have  brought  to  them  systematically  the  implications  of  the 
family.  Sex  education  should  receive  greater  attention;  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  wedlock  should  be  borne  in  upon  them,  and  the  sacredness 
of  parenthood.  School  and  church  should  conspire  to  eliminate  any  idea 
of  marriage  as  a  light  or  trivial  thing.  All  forces  at  our  disposal  should  be 
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brought  to  bear  to  make  them  feel  the  supreme  importance  of  the  home  in 
our  social  and  moral  life. 

To  this  great  task  of  social  prophylaxis  our  urban  communities,  especially, 
must  soon  seriously  address  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  deal  with  desertion 
or  any  other  phase  of  family  disintegration  which  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  conditions  which  give  it  rise,  is  superficial  and  foredoomed 
to  failure. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BROKEN  FAMILY 

The  title  of  this  chapter  suggests  the  tragedies  associated  with  mar- 
riage and  family  experience.  The  broken  family  is  incapable  of  normal 
functioning.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  family  disruption 
is  necessarily  disastrous.  The  final  result  of  the  misfortune  is  in  no  small 
degree  determined  by  the  conditions  in  the  family  preceding  the  time 
when  the  break  occurred.  Each  family  is  individual  in  its  reaction  to  its 
ordeal.  There  are  many  causes  of  the  broken  family.  The  death  of  a 
parent  is  the  most  common  and  as  a  rule  the  most  consequential.  This 
type  of  broken  family  is  discussed  in  selections  one,  two,  and  three.  An- 
other common  and  serious  form  of  broken  family  is  that  which  results 
from  a  divorce.  The  children  of  such  families  are  likely  to  be  affected 
most.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  reading  four.  The  fifth  selection 
deals  with  the  influence  of  the  broken  home  upon  the  child's  career  in 
school,  with  the  next  two  giving  a  statistical  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  broken  home  to  delinquency.  Reading  eight  is  a  part  of  a 
study  of  the  1,000  cases  of  broken  homes  that  asked  help  of  three  Boston 
relief  agencies  from  191 8  to  1928.  The  ninth  selection  reports  a  social 
worker's  experiences  in  dealing  with  motherless  families.  Reading  ten 
presents  the  problem  of  the  broken  home  that  most  often  confronts  the 
social  worker.  The  eleventh  is  case  material  revealing  the  difference 
there  may  be  in  foster  homes  as  influences  on  the  behavior  of  children. 

1.  Family  Broken  by  Death1 

Let  death  rive  out  a  member  from  a  group  bound  in  a  functional  unity 
of  affectionate  interaction — the  experience  of  the  survivors  is  bereavement. 
Outside  of  primary  groups — in  the  sense  of  groups  involving  affective  attach- 
ments— one  does  not  find  bereavement  in  any  true-  sense.  Outside  the  circle 
of  personal  acquaintance  one  may  experience  degrees  of  "shock"  depending 
upon  one's  capacities  for  one  or  another  type  of  identification  and  sympathy, 
or  upon  the  existence  of  other  than  affectional  interests  or  habits  disturbed 
by  the  death.  One  may  also  observe  rituals  and  simulations  of  bereavement 

1  Eliot,  Thomas  D.,  "The  Bereaved  Family,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  184-190.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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required  by  the  culture.  And,  within  the  family,  death  may  occur  without 
the  phenomena  of  bereavement.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  bereavement  is 
typically  a  family  crisis. 

Crisis,  in  the  sociological  sense,  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  habitual 
behavior  patterns,  personal  and  cultural,  are  suddenly  inadequate  to  the 
resolution  of  tensions  in  the  situation.  At  such  junctures  the  processes  of 
readjustment  involve  emotional  excitement  and  efforts  in  the  organism  to 
respond  in  some  way  that  will  relax  its  unpleasant  state  of  tension. 

Whether  these  efforts  are  "successful"  or  not  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  subjective  evaluation.  The  response  may  be  more  or  less  "intelligent" 
in  the  sense  of  voluntary  attempts  to  adapt  means  to  an  end.  In  unprecedented 
crises  the  organism  may  fail  entirely,  even  disintegrate;  or  it  may  compensate 
effectively  through  the  more  or  less  accidental  or  deliberate  discovery  or  in- 
vention of  new  behavior  patterns,  which  may  then  be  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted into  the  culture  of  the  group  as  folkways. 

When  a  crisis  is  one  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  ample  precedent  in  the 
social  heritage  of  the  group,  the  group  culture  usually  includes  a  special  set 
of  mores,  rituals,  and  attitudes,  which  are  supposed  to  deal  with  such  crises 
satisfactorily  if  gone  through  by  those  most  concerned. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  merely  to  analyze  and  classify  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  families  and  their  members  have  responded  to  the  crisis 
of  bereavement.  The  types  of  response  described  could  all  be  illustrated  from 
case  studies  if  the  space  allotted  for  the  article  permitted. 

In  the  present  paper  we  are  concerned  with  family  interaction,  and  shall 
pass  over  such  immediate  responses  of  bereavement  as  involve  a  minimum 
of  interpersonal  conditioning  and  subsequent  family  behavior.  Refusal  to 
believe  the  death;  the  degree  of  shock;  the  mental  content  or  interpretation 
of  one's  temporary  dissociation  or  exaltation;  the  particular  form,  degree,  or 
circumstances  taken  by  the  impulses  to  hurt  or  destroy  oneself — all  these 
are  indeed  subject  to  influence  by  the  current  beliefs,  cultural  forms  and 
models,  and  sanctioned  folkways.  But  their  organic  or  physiological  basis, 
like  the  longing  for  the  lost  one,  does  not  directly  and  inevitably  require 
or  imply  any  social  relationship  other  than  those  which  existed  between  the 
bereaved  individual  and  the  deceased  individual. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  behavior  of  any  of  the  sorts  noted  in 
our  above  list,  while  not  themselves  requiring  stimulation  from  others,  may 
be  increased  by  the  behavior  of  other  members  of  the  family,  through  (more 
or  less  involuntary)  imitation,  or  by  contrast;  also  that,  even  though  not 
roused  by  others'  behavior,  such  responses  as  incredulity,  prostration,  ecstasy, 
suicidal  or  murderous  attempts,  and  so  forth,  tend  to  set  up  marked  reac- 
tions of  compensatory  or  imitative  nature  in  other  members  of  the  family. 
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Even  more  than  individuals'  feelings,  the  behavior  of  the  family  may  be 
affected  by  the  financial  gain  or  loss  incident  to  the  death.  It  is  difficult  to 
isolate  the  true  bereavement  features  from  the  socio-economic  features  which 
have  been  so  extensively  studied  by  social  workers. 

Turning,  then,  to  what  is  more  strictly  the  topic  of  this  paper,  let  us  note 
some  ways  in  which  families  have  been  observed  to  change  as  a  result  of 
bereavement. 

(i)  The  role  of  a  family  member  exists  in  relation  to  the  configuration 
and  functioning  of  the  family  as  a  unit.  A  death  tends  to  disturb  this  unity. 
The  shifting  of  the  roles  of  the  various  members  under  bereavement  rep- 
resents a  reshaping  of  the  configuration. 

(2)  The  consensus  of  the  family  in  respect  to  these  roles,  i.e.,  in  respect 
to  its  own  pattern,  may  result;  or,  family  conflict  may  develop  as  a  sequence 
to  incompatible  conceptions  of  the  role  of  certain  members  under  the  new 
conditions. 

(3)  Such  conflicts  or  jealousies,  or  the  lack  of  a  common  personal  or 
domestic  object  or  symbol  of  affectional  attachment  (conditioning  stimuli) 
may  result  in  decreased  family  solidarity. 

(4)  Acceptance  of  new  interpersonal  responsibilities  may  increase  family 
solidarity. 

(5)  Removal  of  authority,  of  habit-stimuli,  of  home,  or  of  support  may 
lead  to  revision  of  family  folkways. 

(6)  Maturity  of  children  who  lose  their  parents  may  lead  to  individualism 
or  turning  to  their  own  families. 

(7)  The  will,  or  personality,  of  the  deceased,  acting  psychologically  as 
a  dynamic  complex  in  each  member's  memory,  and  reenforced  by  consensus, 
may  activate  the  behavior  of  the  entire  family. 

2.  The  Widow's  Plight  2 

According  to  the  1930  census,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  widows 
as  widowers  in  this  country.  To  be  specific,  4,732,207  widows  against 
2,024,936  widowers!  If  vital  statistics  and  figures  secured  from  life  insurance 
companies  are  reliable,  the  ratio  of  widows  has  risen  during  the  depression. 
Under  economic  stress  men  are  more  prone  to  commit  suicide  than  women, 
and  the  marriage  rate  drops. 

Other  explanations  for  the  preponderance  of  widows  are  equally  obvious. 
In  spite  of  woman's  social  and  economic  progress,  men  still  do  most  of  the 
proposing.  And  it  is  still  easier  for  a  man  to  find  a  wife  who  will  take  on 

2  Anonymous,  "The  Widow's  Plight,"  Harpers,  No.  998  (July,  1933)*  PP-  228-238 
passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  rearing  of  another  woman's  children  than  for  a  woman  to  run  down  a 
husband  who  will  assume  the  support  of  another  man's  offspring.  Oc- 
casionally widow  and  widower  solve  their  common  problem  by  merging 
their  two  families,  but  these  are  courageous  or  desperate  souls.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  figures  stand — more  than  twice  as  many  widows  as  widowers 
in  the  United  States  to-day  are  struggling  with  such  problems  as  budgets, 
depression,  and  child  training. 

When  I  was  seventeen  widows  were  rated  by  other  women  as  the  deadliest 
of  their  species,  human  spiders  spinning  webs  for  eligible  men  who  by  all 
rights  should  have  fallen  to  spinsters.  Widows  embodied  woman's  physical 
attraction,  all  the  mysterious  allurement  of  their  day.  As  I  approach  my 
seventieth  birthday,  I  find  that  they  are  regarded  by  other  groups  of  their 
own  sex  with  admiration  and  affection,  not  untinged  with  envy.  They  have 
enjoyed  the  irresponsible  gaieties  of  youth  and  the  deeper  satisfactions  of 
marriage.  They  are  now  free  to  work  out  a  future  of  their  own  with  the 
means  and  experience  which  have  been  given  unto  them.  They  symbolize 
that  complete  and  absolute  independence  of  men  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modern  woman's  great  ambition.  This  reversal  of  opinion 
has  not  been  violent  or  sudden.  It  has  come  gradually  with  the  general 
change  in  woman's  economic  and  social  position.  And  neither  estimate  of 
widows  and  widowhood  is  correct. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  which  had  depleted 
the  husband  market  sadly,  competition  rose  to  a  new  and  unprecedented 
level.  So  when  an  attractive  widow  laid  aside  crepe  for  what  was  then  known 
as  "second  mourning,"  with  its  ravishing  frocks  of  silvery  gray,  violet,  and 
lavender,  she  virtually  served  notice  on  unattached  and  desirable  men  that 
she  was  open  to  proposals  of  marriage. 

To  this  day  I  can  recall  the  terms  in  which  her  methods  of  stalking  matri- 
monial prey  were  attacked  behind  closed  doors  and  curtained  windows;  terms 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  innocence  and  sweetness  attributed  to  maidens 
of  that  day.  "Coquette."  "Flirt."  "Minx."  "Hussy." 

Looking  back  at  these  misjudged  ladies,  I  can  see  that  their  charms  were 
greatly  overestimated.  In  their  attraction  for  men  lay  neither  magic  nor 
mystery,  but  what  we  term  to-day  a  sound  psychology.  Marriage  had  taught 
them  that  the  helpless,  clinging-vine  type  of  woman  appealed  strongly  to 
the  nineteenth-century  male;  and  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  utter  de- 
pendence upon  the  opposite  sex  which  they  did  not  always  feel.  They  knew 
too  that  men  could  be  held  by  blandishments,  compliments,  and  deference 
to  their  opinions.  In  her  ignorance  of  the  man's  reactions  to  her  half-veiled 
amatory  advances,  a  single  girl  often  tried  to  impress  a  suitor  with  her 
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charms,  her  desirability,  and  possibilities  as  wife  and  mistress  of  a  home, 
while  a  clever  widow  effaced  herself  in  order  to  make  her  lover  feel  that 
he  possessed  all  the  physical  attraction  and  the  mental  brilliance. 

Often  a  woman's  second  marriage  was  more  successful  than  her  first  be- 
cause she  did  not  have  to  undergo  the  adjustments  of  the  initial  venture. 
Disillusionment,  if  any,  had  come  with  her  first  marriage.  She  knew  just 
what  to  expect  of  a  husband  and  she  did  not  demand  the  impossible  of  her 
second  matrimonial  partner.  To  have  achieved  two  excellent  marriages  usually 
established  a  woman  firmly  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends  but  in  her 
own  self-respect.  She  enjoyed  an  enviable  sense  of  security  and  superiority. 
Small  wonder  that  she  roused  aversion  in  the  souls  of  her  less  fortunate 
sisters. 

But  by  the  time  my  husband  died,*  great  changes  had  overtaken  society. 
Women  had  become  people. 

Only  a  widow  can  understand  her  reactions  to  the  somewhat  dubious 
congratulations  which  she  receives.  For  example,  a  sheltered  and  zealously 
husbanded  woman  will  remark  to  a  widowed  friend,  "So  you're  sailing 
Thursday.  I  have  always  longed  to  see  Paris  in  the  spring,  but  Henry  can 
never  get  away  until  July.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  the  horse-chestnut 
trees  in  bloom." 

For  most  widows  the  best-planned  world  tour  turns  flat  before  it  is  half 
over,  and  though  she  may  boast  of  its  success  on  her  return,  perhaps  lecture 
glibly  on  her  fascinating  experiences  before  the  local  woman's  club,  in  a 
remote  corner  of  her  soul  lies  the  truth.  She  is  just  a  heart-hungry  woman, 
making  a  noble  gesture  of  contentment  with  the  financial  independence,  the 
personal  liberty,  the  vaunted  freedom  with  which  the  modern  woman  may 
replace  a  flesh-and-blood,  companionable  husband. 

A  thousand  widows  may  rise  to  protest  this  statement.  Many  of  them  may 
take  pen  in  hand  to  inform  the  editor  that  they  are  happy  though  widowed 
or  that  man,  a  husband,  is  not  essential  to  the  modern  woman.  Let  them 
rave.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  not  only  from  personal  experience  but  by 
observing  widows  who  have  supplied  practically  the  only  companionship 
I  have  had  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  We  are  a  lonely  lot,  and 
our  plight  has  grown  out  of  the  very  qualifications  which  the  feared  and 
detested  widows  of  the  8o's  did  not  possess:  efficiency,  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  knowledge  of 
handling  money  gained  by  sharing  the  hopes,  ambitions,  and  plans  of  our 
husbands. 

If  I  could  relive  my  life  I  should  remarry  within  a  few  years  of  my  first 
husband's  death.  I  should  live  a  normal  life  which  would  include  above  all 


*  Editorial  Note:  The  writer  has  been  a  widow  for  many  years. 
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else  a  partner  in  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  should  not  put  the  happiness  of 
others,  especially  the  happiness  of  my  children,  ahead  of  my  own.  For  now 
as  I  near  seventy,  I  realize  that  no  human  being  can  supply  happiness  or  assure 
it  to  others,  especially  those  who  belong  to  a  second  or  third  generation. 

With  marriage  I  developed  an  abnormal  sense  of  family  responsibility. 
My  husband,  a  most  congenial  man,  shared  this  feeling  of  obligation.  He 
adored,  and  was  adored  by,  his  children.  So  when  he  passed  away,  I  felt 
that  nothing  could  matter  thereafter  but  carrying  on  where  he  left  off.  Funds 
must  be  invested  carefully  to  provide  the  education  which  he  had  planned 
for  the  children.  I  must  maintain  them  in  the  social  position  which  he  had 
selected  for  them.  I  allowed  myself  to  become  completely  absorbed  in  their 
interests  and  activities,  their  school  life,  their  recreations. 

Wise  and  kindly  friends  tried  to  make  me  see  the  error  of  my  ways,  but 
I  resented  what  I  considered  their  interference  with  my  duty  to  the  children 
and  their  late  father.  But  in  my  ignorance  and  my  lofty  conception  of  my 
duty  as  the  widow  of  their  father,  I  refused  to  consider  a  marriage  which 
might  impair  their  happiness  or  weaken  their  loyalty  and  their  faith  in  me. 

God  knows  what  I  expected  of  my  children  in  return  for  this  undivided 
affection  and  devotion!  They  all  turned  out  well,  but  in  due  time,  being 
normal,  wholesome  young  people,  they  became  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs, 
their  careers,  their  loves,  the  founding  of  their  own  families.  Then  and  not 
until  then  did  I  wake  to  the  realization  that  I  had  been  living  an  unnatural 
existence.  I  had  dreamed  that  my  children  would  always  satisfy  my  need 
for  human  companionship.  Now  that  they  no  longer  needed  me  or  de- 
pended upon  me,  I  had  no  other  human  relations  on  which  to  lean.  I  was 
hideously  lonely.  I  had  tossed  aside  the  friendships  and  social  contacts  most 
important  to  middle  age.  I  needed  and  wanted  a  husband  with  whom  to 
face  the  drab  years  ahead,  and  I  had  flouted  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
husband  of  my  own  age  and  interests.  Nothing  is  more  humiliating,  more 
devastating  to  one's  self-respect  than  such  an  awakening  to  one's  mistakes 
and  follies,  and  when  the  last  of  my  children  had  married  and  I  sat  alone  in 
my  empty  house,  I  realized  that  my  mistakes  had  been  many. 

Various  eligible  men  had  manifested  that  interest  in  me  which,  if  properly 
encouraged,  leads  to  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

Several  of  them  did  propose  but  I  refused  them  nobly.  Perhaps  when  the 
children  were  older,  I  said.  You  may  set  a  husband  aside  in  a  niche  until  you 
have  fulfilled  your  maternal  obligations,  but  that  plan  does  not  work  with 
a  suitor.  The  men  who  proposed  before  I  was  forty  either  found  consolation 
elsewhere  or  had  completely  forgotten  me  at  fifty.  In  this  day  few  men  of 
sixty  or  more  feel  any  sentimental  interest  in  women  of  their  own  age.  They 
are  not  looking  for  congeniality  or  companionship  but  for  youth  that  will 
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amuse  them  or  stimulate  their  waning  powers.  That  is  why  some  of  them 
marry  their  secretaries,  their  manicurists,  or  the  girl  with  the  platinum  hair 
who  flings  her  casual  smile  from  the  chorus  of  a  night-club  revue. 

To-day  I  realize  that  if  I  had  ignored  the  callow  criticisms  of  my  children 
I  could  have  had  the  cooperation  of  any  one  of  these  three  men  in  meeting 
my  obligations  to  my  family;  but  I  was  completely  and  entirely  obsessed  by 
maternal  egotism. 

But  I  believe  that  thousands  of  women  do  not  remarry  simply  because 
they  are  lazy,  physically  and  mentally.  Left  with  sufficient  means  to  live 
without  exerting  themselves,  and  knowing  that  the  price  of  a  successful 
marriage  is  continuous  compromise  if  not  self-sacrifice,  they  prefer  the 
privilege  of  a  single  life,  and  have  no  regrets. 

And  I  am  equally  sure  that  thousands  of  women  could  not  define  clearly 
their  reasons  for  not  marrying  a  second  time.  They  are  under  the  spell  of  a 
superficial  feminism  which,  paradoxically,  is  spreading  under  the  surface 
of  family  life,  and  which  is  making  almost  the  entire  sex  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied— a  doctrine  which  causes  many  women  who  are  utterly  unfitted 
to  achieve  economic  or  sex  independence  to  feel  that  they  will  have  missed 
the  finest  things  of  life  if  they  spend  their  adult  years  in  the  bondage  of 
marriage. 

No  doting  mother  ever  organized  a  more  careful  schedule  for  a  debutante 
daughter  than  I  did  to  bring  about  my  social  rehabilitation  among  my  old 
circle;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  still  a  spare  tire  carried  by  my  kindly 
friends.  The  social  life  in  my  home  town  was  indeed  built  on  twosomes  and 
foursomes.  And  so  I  resigned  myself  to  the  niche  which  the  Twentieth 
Century  has  carved  out  for  widows. 

I  belong  to  the  woman's  club,  only  to  be  bored  by  its  smattering  of  culture, 
its  round  of  semi-social  affairs  for  women  only,  its  petty  politics.  I  serve  on 
church  committees.  I  head  welfare  and  charity  drives.  I  try  to  be  a  useful 
citizen.  I  daresay  that  many  women  envy  me  the  prominence  which  my 
services  and  contributions  assure  me.  I  know  that  I  am  regarded  as  a  civic 
asset  and  a  good  woman.  In  reality  I  am  a  sinner,  for  every  day  of  my  life 
I  break  the  tenth  commandment,  coveting  every  woman  her  husband. 

No — I  am  not  a  case  for  a  psychoanalyst.  Sex  does  not  enter  into  the  situa- 
tion. But  I  know  from  both  personal  experience  and  contact  with  other 
women  that  no  normal  woman's  life  is  complete  unless  there  is  a  man  in  it. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  men.  Like  women,  they  are  just  averagely  livable.  I  l)ave 
met  selfish  men;  but  for  each  one  of  these  I  know  a  tyrannical,  nagging 
woman. 

After  all,  this  is  a  world  of  average  folks.  Heroes  live  only  in  the  talkies 
and  Temple  Bailey  novels. 
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Whether  a  man  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  good-  or  ill-looking,  if  he 
is  companionable  and  reasonably  considerate  he  can  be  important  in  some 
woman's  life.  And  that  is  true  whether  the  woman  is  sixteen  or  sixty.  At 
sixteen  he  represents  anticipation  or  romance  itself.  At  sixty  he  is  a  habit, 
someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  diningroom  table  or  the  fireside. 

No,  I  repeat — I  am  not  a  neurotic.  I  am  a  well-balanced  woman  who  has 
lived  vigorously  and  observantly  among  other  women  of  widely  divergent 
incomes,  interests,  and  social  position.  I  know  widows  best  of  all,  and  I  have 
cast  aside  the  evasions  with  which  the  widow  ordinarily  protects  herself 
from  curiosity  and  pity,  to  warn  the  self-sufficient  women  of  to-day,  both 
spinsters  and  widows  who  think  they  can  fill  their  lives  completely  with 
material  things,  professional  and  business  success,  investments,  athletic 
records,  smart  town  apartments,  and  the  latest  model  in  sedan  or  roadster. 
Your  vaunted  liberty  will  eventually  dissolve  like  a  desert  mirage.  And  you 
will  stand  with  empty  hands  and  dull  eyes,  staring  into  a  vacuum.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  independence  for  human  beings.  The  child  needs  its  parents. 
A  man  needs  a  wife.  And  a  widow  needs  a  second  husband. 


3.  The  Loneliness  of  the  Aged  Survivor  in  the  Broken  Home  3 

I  must  go  on  to  say  something  about  that  strange  phenomenon  of  death 
succeeding  death  in  old  married  couples,  one  dying  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  other  has  died.  For  it  is  our  instinct  to  hold  fast  to  life,  and  the 
older  a  man  gets  if  he  be  sane  the  more  he  becomes  like  a  new-born  child 
in  the  impulse  to  grip  tightly.  A  strange  and  a  rare  thing  among  people 
generally  (the  people  we  know),  it  is  nevertheless  quite  common  among 
persons  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  rural  districts.  I  have  sometimes  marveled 
at  the  number  of  such  cases  to  be  met  with  in  the  villages;  but  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  it  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  For  the 
laborer  on  the  land  goes  on  from  boyhood  to  the  end  of  life  in  the  same 
everlasting  round,  the  changes  from  task  to  task,  according  to  the  seasons, 
being  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  animals  that  alter  their  actions  and 
habits  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the  year.  March  and  August  and 
December,  and  every  month,  will  bring  about  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
and  earth  and  vegetation  and  in  the  animals,  which  have  been  from  of  old, 
which  he  knows  how  to  meet,  and  the  old  familiar  task,  lambing-time, 
shearing-time,  root  and  seed  crops,  hoeing,  haymaking,  harvesting.  It  is  a  life 
of  the  extremest  simplicity,  without  all  those  interests  outside  the  home  and 
the  daily  task,  the  innumerable  distractions,  common  to  all  persons  in  other 

3  Hudson,  W.  H.,  "A  Shepherd's  Life,"  Longmans  Magazine,  1902.  Published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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classes  and  to  the  workmen  in  towns  as  well.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  also  the  healthiest,  that,  speaking  generally,  the  agricultural  laborer 
is  the  healthiest  and  sanest  man  in  the  land,  if  not  also  the  happiest  as  some 
believe. 

It  is  this  life  of  simple,  unchanging  actions  and  of  habits  that  are  like 
instincts,  of  hard  labor  in  sun  and  wind  and  rain  from  day  to  day,  with  its 
weekly  break  and  rest,  and  of  but  few  comforts  and  no  luxuries,  which 
serves  to  bind  man  and  wife  so  closely.  And  the  longer  their  life  goes  on  to- 
gether the  closer  and  more  unbreakable  the  union  grows.  They  are  growing 
old:  old  friends  and  companions  have  died  or  left  them;  their  children  have 
married  and  gone  away  and  have  their  own  families  and  affairs,  so  that  the 
old  folks  at  home  are  little  remembered,  and  to  all  others  they  have  become 
of  little  consequence  in  the  world.  But  they  do  not  know  it,  for  they  are  to- 
gether, cherishing  the  same  memories,  speaking  of  the  same  old,  familiar 
things,  and  their  lost  friends  and  companions,  their  absent,  perhaps  estranged 
children,  are  with  them  still  in  mind  as  in  the  old  days.  The  past  is  with 
them  more  than  the  present,  to  give  an  undying  interest  to  life;  for  they  share 
it,  and  it  is  only  when  one  goes,  when  the  old  wife  gets  the  tea  ready  and 
goes  mechanically  to  the  door  to  gaze  out,  knowing  that  her  tired  man  will 
come  in  no  more  to  take  his  customary  place  and  listen  to  all  the  things  she 
has  stored  up  in  her  mind  during  the  day  to  tell  him;  and  when  the  tired 
laborer  comes  in  at  dusk  to  find  no  wife  waiting  to  give  him  his  tea  and 
talk  to  him  while  he  refreshes  himself,  he  all  at  once  realizes  his  position; 
he  finds  himself  cut  off  from  the  entire  world,  from  all  of  his  kind.  Where 
are  they  all?  The  enduring  sympathy  of  that  one  soul  that  was  with  him  till 
now  had  kept  him  in  touch  with  life,  had  made  it  seem  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable, and  with  that  soul  has  vanished  the  old,  sweet  illusion  as  well 
as  all  ties,  all  common,  human  affection.  He  is  desolate,  indeed,  alone  in  a 
desert  world,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  in  many  and  many  a  case,  even  in  that 
of  a  man  still  strong,  untouched  by  disease  and  good  for  another  decade  or 
two,  the  loss,  the  awful  solitude,  has  proved  too  much  for  him. 

4.  The  Children  of  Divorced  Parents  * 
Strategy  or  Love? 

The  father's  ten  months  are  drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  mother  has  al- 
ready bought  a  canopy-bed  to  accommodate  her  cherished  little  one  in  her 
home.  The  child's  father  calls  in  experts  who  are  to  testify  that  the  little  one 

4  Wittels,  Fritz,  "The  Children  of  Divorced  Parents,"  Child  Study,  a  monthly  journal  of 
parent  education  published  by  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  No.  8 
(May,  1930),  pp.  229-231.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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wants  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  mother,  and  would  leave  her  father's 
home  and  enter  that  of  her  mother's  only  against  her  own  inclination.  The 
father  affirms  that  he  has  never  tried  to  incite  the  child  against  her  mother 
by  so  much  as  a  single  word.  But  the  child  was  a  bright  girl.  She  knew  very 
well  that  her  father  was  lonely  and  unhappy,  and  he  was  not  to  blame  if  her 
mother  had  acted  in  such  wise  that  her  own  child  wished  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her. 

What  Fanny  Knew 

I  find  a  trustful  and  physically  well  developed  child.  Little  Fanny,  ap- 
parently quite  unconcerned  and  child-like,  begins  to  talk  with  me.  At  the 
same  time  she  occasionally  gives  me  a  searching  and  serious  glance  that  is 
not  in  keeping  with  her  infantile  character.  Again  and  again  I  try  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  her  mother.  Each  time  the  child  evades  the  subject.  I 
say  to  her:  "You  have  a  pretty  little  bed.  Will  you  have  a  pretty  bed  in  your 
mother's  house  too?"  Fanny  replies:  "Yes,  look  at  our  phonograph.  I  can 
turn  it  on  myself."  I  say:  "Is  the  little  bed  at  your  mother's  as  pretty  as  this 
one?"  And  Fanny:  "It  has  black  spots."  (She  probably  means  that  the  white 
enamel  has  partially  fallen  off.  It  is  some  youthful  reminiscence.)  "I  can  build. 
See  what  I've  built." 

This  experiment  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  one  may  care  to  do  so.  The 
child  wants  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  mother.  I  ask  her:  "Do  you  some- 
times see  your  mother?"  She  replies:  "We  used  to  visit  her.  I'll  show  you 
the  building  blocks."  I  ask  her:  "Whom  do  you  love?"  She  says:  "Father  and 
Poila."  (Poila  is  a  baby-talk  distortion  of  Fraulein.)  I  say:  "And  no  one 
else?"  "Everybody"  is  her  answer.  "Yes,  but  is  there  no  one  you  love 
specially?"  "No,"  is  her  answer.  "And  your  mother?"  "I  love  her,  too." 

I  show  her  some  picture  postal  cards.  "To  whom  will  you  send  some  post 
cards?  To  Poila?"  "Poila  always  has  to  stay  here." — "Will  you  send  post 
cards  to  no  one  else?"  "No." 

"There's  an  auto  waiting  outside.  Where  will  you  ride  in  the  auto?" 

"Through  the  woods  on  the  farm,  into  the  country."  "Won't  you  drive  to 
your  mother's  house?"  "Mother  can  come  here,"  she  replies. 

Every  remark  that  refers  to  her  mother  affects  the  child  unpleasandy.  The 
attitude  toward  the  absent  mother  in  this  child's  soul  is  clearly  a  complex 
adjustment;  that  is  to  say,  this  child  can  only  get  the  better  of  the  mother 
problem  by  thrusting  the  whole  complex,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  her  con- 
sciousness. She  does  not  like  to  hear  about  it  and  refuses  to  discuss  it.  "Poila" 
contributes  the  following:  The  otherwise  ordinarily  happy  child  regularly 
becomes  sad  and  meditative  in  her  little  bed,  after  she  has  said  her  prayers. 
Once  the  Fraulein  asked  her:  "What  are  you  thinking  about?"  The  child 
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answered:  "Whether  Poila  will  always  love  me,"  and  then  she  added:  "I 
think  of  Papa,  too."  Another  time  the  Fraulein  asked:  "Why  are  you  so 
sad?"  The  child  turned  her  little  head  to  the  wall  and  began  to  cry.  Then 
she  said:  "Please,  never  ask  me  that  again." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  use  many  words  in  order  to  describe  what 
is  happening  in  this  case.  The  child  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  her  mother 
is  not  with  her.  She  helps  herself  by  means  of  the  mechanism  which  is  known 
in  psychology  as  "repression."  The  father  is  gloomy  and  lonely,  the  child 
will  become  like  him.  When  will  she  be  happy  if  her  character  already  tends 
to  be  overcast  with  gloom  at  so  early  an  age?  In  the  present  crude  experience 
may  be  found  the  source  of  nervous  disturbances,  of  vacillation,  brooding 
and  feelings  of  inferiority.  It  is  unwholesome,  no  matter  from  which  angle 
one  may  regard  it.  Once  the  child  asked:  "What  is  the  other  bed  for?"  The 
father — and  it  was  characteristic  of  him — had  kept  the  twin  beds  standing 
side  by  side.  The  child  was  told:  "Sometimes  father  lies  in  one  bed,  and  some- 
times in  the  other."  It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  falsehood  was  believed. 
But  the  child  grew  mute  and  asked  no  further  questions. 

Change  of  Heart 

The  two  inimical  parents  met  in  the  district  court.  When  the  expert's 
opinion  was  read  the  lovely  mother  wept  copiously,  for  no  one  could  help 
feeling  that  she  had  managed  to  become  a  sinister  personality  to  the  child. 
The  judge  was  thorough.  A  single  opinion  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  ad- 
journed the  proceedings  in  order  to  secure  a  second  opinion  from  another 
expert.  Several  months  passed,  and  when  the  second  expert  observed  the 
child,  approximately  three  months  later,  little  remained  to  be  noticed  of  the 
impression  received  by  the  first  expert.  The  mother  had  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  regain  the  child.  She  met  her  in  the  street  and  in  the  public 
parks,  where  she  would  watch  for  her,  and  overwhelm  her  with  a  profusion 
of  gifts,  bonbons  and  caresses.  She  played  with  the  child,  ran  about  with  her, 
made  her  laugh,  and  the  child  at  last  felt  that  she  was  understood.  Children, 
as  is  well  known,  are  susceptible  to  bribery.  Mama  was  much  handsomer  than 
"Poila"  and  was  better  suited  to  the  child  than  her  grumpy  father.  It  is  very 
likely  that  this  child  will  now  prefer  to  stay  with  her  mother  rather  than  with 
her  father.  But  father  is  so  kind,  so  serious  and  so  affectionate  .  .  .  the 
child  enters  into  conflict  with  herself. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  education  of  a  child  whose  parents  are  fighting 
for  her  possession.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  here  in  question  are  any- 
thing but  rabid.  All  those  concerned  are  well  brought  up  and  properly  "toned 
down"  natures.  Yet  the  danger  which  threatens  the  child's  character  forma- 
tion is  none  the  less  great  because  of  this. 
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People  are  as  prone  to  make  mistakes  in  assuming  the  relationship  of 
marriage  as  in  any  other  so  closely  involving  human  personalities.  Certainly 
no  good  can  come  to  the  mistaken  partners  or  to  their  children  from  making 
the  most  of  a  corrosive  situation.  With  more  understanding  of  personal 
problems  we  shall  both  be  less  exposed  to  mistakes  and  shall  also  be  better 
able  to  make  acceptable  adjustments  when  mistakes  do  occur. 

"A  human  life — alas,  it  is  so  little.  Human  suffering,  however,  means  so 
much!"  The  children  of  divorced  parents  are  always  exposed  to  the  well- 
nigh  inescapable  danger  of  becoming  extremely  nervous  human  beings,  un- 
adapted  to  life's  demands.  Not  all  are  refused  support,  not  all  are  brutally 
used  as  projectiles  in  their  parents'  battles.  But  all  are  unjustly  dealt  with, 
and  in  this  injustice  the  society  which  permits,  although  it  could  alter  it,  shares 
the  guilt. 


5.  The  Effect  of  the  Broken  Home  upon  the  Child  in  School  5 

There  has  been  a  general  impression  abroad  among  educators  that  the 
broken  home  has  a  definite  effect  upon  the  child's  achievement  in  school. 
There  has,  however,  been  little  attempt  to  make  a  scientific  investigation  of 
the  situation.  This  report  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  study  the  matter 
statistically. 

The  broken  home  was  defined  as  any  home  where  both  parents  were  not 
living  together  with  the  child  in  a  normal  family  relationship.  The  break 
might  be  due  to  death,  divorce,  desertion,  or  any  other  cause. 

If  an  abnormal  home  relationship  has  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  child's 
ability  to  do  his  work  in  school,  this  should  be  seen  when  the  achievement 
quotients  of  children  from  such  an  environment  are  compared  with  the 
achievement  quotients  of  children  coming  from  a  normal  home  relation 
ship.  Two  surveys  were  made  in  the  same  school  system  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  child's  achievement  is  lower  if  he  comes  from  a  broken  home. 

Statistics  were  compiled  on  all  cases  of  boys  in  the  seventh-grade  classes  of 
a  junior  high  school  who  came  from  English-speaking  homes.  Children  of 
foreign  or  colored  parentage  were  eliminated  from  the  study,  because  the 
handicap  of  such  an  environment  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  achievement. 
All  boys  were  chosen  for  the  study  whose  permanent  record  cards  indicated 
that  they  were  not  living  with  both  parents,  or  whose  surnames  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  parents. 

Of  185  homes  represented,  34  proved  to  be  broken  homes.  The  intelligence 

5  Campbell,  Marian  Wendeln,  "The  Effect  of  the  Broken  Home  upon  the  Child  in 
School,"  The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  No.  5  (January,  1932),  pp.  274- 
281.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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quotients,  educational  quotients,  and  chronological  ages  of  all  these  boys 
were  available  from  the  records  of  tests  previously  given. 

The  boys  in  the  broken-home  group  were  then  paired  with  boys  from  the 
normal  group  according  to  chronological  age,  IQ,  and  roughly,  according 
to  home  conditions.  That  is,  the  assistant  principal  of  the  junior  high  school 
passed  upon  the  home  conditions  of  the  paired  cases,  so  that  in  no  instance 
was  a  home  of  very  high  caliber  paired  with  a  poverty  stricken  home. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  group  of  studies  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

i.  As  a  result  of  the  statistical  study  of  the  achievement  quotients  of  chil- 
dren in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  we  may  say  that  the  broken  home 
appears  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  child's  achievement  in  school  when  achieve- 
ment is  regarded  as  accomplishment  over  a  period  of  years. 

2.  From  the  study  of  a  group  of  problem  cases  in  a  large  city  system,  we 
may  say  that  there  apparently  is  some  correlation  between  the  broken  home 
and  conduct  disorders. 

3.  The  study  of  64  cases  of  boys  in  the  home  school  seems  to  indicate  that 
although  the  school  work  of  a  child  may  be  affected  by  the  broken-home 
situation  while  he  is  under  stress,  he  is  likely  to  recover  when  the  stress  is 
removed. 

4.  The  survey  of  27  girls  from  the  homes  of  divorcees  where  the  separation 
had  been  of  long  standing  indicates  that  the  average  child  is  not  affected  by 
the  broken  home  either  in  conduct  or  school  achievement  after  the  period  of 
stress  is  passed. 

6.  The  Broken  Home  and  Delinquency  6 

The  conclusions  below  are  chiefly  statistical: 

1.  The  broken  home  situation  for  the  boy  delinquent  group  is  about  12 
per  cent  worse  than  the  general  population  estimates  and  approximately  12 
per  cent  better  than  studies  made  by  Healy  and  Bronner  and  Shideler. 

2.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cases  show  socially  defective  tendencies 
for  the  boy  delinquent  group  as  compared  to  75  per  cent  for  the  Lumpkin 
girl  delinquents.  In  both  studies  two-thirds  of  these  tendencies  appear  in 
broken  homes. 

3.  In  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  boy's  family  shows  previous  institutional 
record,  79  per  cent  of  which  is  in  jails  and  houses  of  correction. 

4.  Seventy-one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  a  selected  sample 
had  contact  with  social  agencies  and  28.2  per  cent  had  no  contact.  Family 

6  Caldwell,  Morris  Gilmore,  "Home  Conditions  of  Institutional  Delinquent  Boys  in 
Wisconsin,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3  (March,  1930),  p.  397.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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and  child  welfare  organizations  and  health  agencies  loom  large  with  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  contacts  according  to  type  of  social  agency. 

5.  The  institutions  to  which  other  members  of  the  family  of  boy  de- 
linquents were  committed  have  a  tendency  to  be  of  a  correctional  nature, 
while  those  to  which  other  members  of  the  family  of  girl  delinquents  were 
sent  have  a  tendency  to  be  of  the  voluntary  social  agency  type. 

The  foregoing  analysis  portrays  rather  vividly  the  home  situations  from 
which  delinquent  boys  in  Wisconsin  come.  The  home  environment  appears 
to  be  decidedly  defective  as  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  the  broken  home, 
socially  defective  tendencies,  institutional  records,  and  contact  with  social 
agencies.  These  elements  combine  to  make  defective  home  conditions  a 
major  factor  in  the  causation  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Wisconsin. 

7.  Some  Research  Aspects  of  Delinquent  and  Divided  Childhood  7 
Delinquency 

In  Douglas  county  [Nebraska]  during  1931  and  1932,  of  1,231  [divorce] 
cases,  398,  or  32.4  per  cent,  reported  children  involved,  and  833,  or  67.6  per 
cent,  reported  no  children  involved.  The  tabulated  data  of  the  398  cases 
studied  were  confined  entirely  to  data  relating  to  the  children  affected  by 
the  decree — that  is,  the  minor  children  only,  and  not  older  children  of  the 
marriage. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls  in  state  institutions 
who  were  from  broken  homes.  From  this  one  may  conclude  that  a  home 
broken  by  divorce  has  a  more  disastrous  effect  upon  girls  than  upon  boys. 
For  with  the  total  confinement  in  penal  institutions  of  boys  and  girls  ap- 
proximately the  same,  yet  38  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  from  homes  broken 
by  divorce  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  for  the  boys. 

The  age  range  for  the  boys  was  from  nine  to  twenty  years  with  fifteen 
years  as  the  median,  and  for  the  girls,  from  eleven  to  twenty  years  with 
seventeen  years  as  the  median. 

Of  710  cases  of  runaways  handled  by  the  Douglas  County  Juvenile  Court 
during  the  six-year  period,  1927-1932,  75,  or  10.56  per  cent,  were  from  homes 
broken  by  divorce. 

The  Divided  or  "Part-time  Child" 

The  "part-time  child"  is  one  who  lives  part  of  the  time  with  one  parent 
and  part  of  the  time  with  the  other.  Out  of  245  cases  studied  in  detail,  the 

7  Brownlee,  DeLene,  "Children  of  Divorced  Parents,"  Alpha  Kappa  Delta  News  Letter, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  1  (October,  1933),  p.  7.  Summary  points  from  a  Research  Project  at  the 
Municipal  University  of  Omaha.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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custody  was  given  to  the  mother  in  223  cases,  to  the  father  in  13,  and  to 
relatives  or  institutions  in  four  cases.  In  four  cases  the  family  was  divided, 
part  going  with  the  mother  and  part  with  the  father.  In  only  one  instance 
the  child  was  to  divide  the  year  with  each  parent.  However,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  the  other  parent  was  given  visiting  days  or  allotted  time 
in  which  he  could  have  the  child.  Thus  these  conditions  make  the  child  a 
divided  piece  of  human  property. 

8.  Studies  of  Breakdowns  in  Family  Incomes,  Broken  Families  8 

Half  the  88  families  that  were  broken  at  the  time  aid  was  asked  and 
for  whom  information  was  given,  were  able  to  get  along  less  than  one 
month  without  seeking  aid.  Most  of  those  who  remained  self-supporting 
for  5  years  or  more  were  divorced  men  or  women  with  fewer  children  than 
were  found  in  the  homes  broken  by  desertion.  Four  out  of  five  families 
were  obliged  to  seek  aid  before  the  end  of  a  year,  which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, since  a  young  family  would  have  few  if  any  savings.  Four  couples 
had  been  separated  practically  all  of  the  time  since  marriage. 

Half  the  children  found  in  broken  families  were  under  6  years  of  age, 
whereas  only  38.7  per  cent  of  those  in  the  normal  families  were  as  young 
as  this.  About  one-sixth  of  all  the  children  in  the  1,000  dependent  families 
came  from  homes  in  which  disintegration  had  taken  place.  In  computing 
the  number  of  children  in  broken  families,  those  from  17  couples  who  were 
living  together  when  application  for  relief  was  made  but  who  had  been 
separated  at  some  earlier  period,  were  included.  This  raised  the  percentage 
of  broken  families  to  18.6,  and  made  the  16.4  per  cent  of  children  who  had 
lived  for  a  time  in  broken  families,  slightly  less  than  the  per  cent  of 
broken  families  in  the  entire  group.  One-sixth  of  all  the  clients  in  the  normal 
family  group  had  no  children;  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  broken  families 
had  none.  When  the  families  with  children  in  the  two  groups  are  compared, 
the  broken  are  found  to  average  2.5  children,  the  unbroken  3.0,  although 
the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  former  had  lived  together  for  much  shorter 
periods.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  modal  group,  which  shows  the 
average  length  of  marriage  in  broken  families  to  be  3  to  4  years,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  new  baby  appeared  every  year  or  year  and  a  half  in  many  of  the 
broken  families.  [The  study]  shows  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  very 
young  children  who  were  found  in  broken  homes.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that, 
with  one  parent  gone  and  no  older  children  to  care  for  the  babies  who  were 
not  yet  of  school  age,  the  family  was  unable  to  exist  independently. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  broken  families  were  living  in  over-crowded  homes. 


8  Bucklin,  Dorothy  R.,  "Studies  of  Breakdowns  in  Family  Incomes,  Broken  Families," 
The  Family,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1   (March,  1930),  pp.  8-9.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  government  requires  one  room  per  person  "for  health  and  decency" 
but  this  seemed  too  high  a  standard  on  which  to  judge  families  who  had 
so  large  a  number  of  young  children.  One  room  per  child  was  therefore  al- 
lowed and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  estimate  of  over-crowding  was  made. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  broken  families  were  living  in  homes  of  relatives,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  a  separate  home  had  not,  in  some  cases,  been  estab- 
lished and  then  given  up.  Relatives  were  living  in  the  homes  of  16  of  the 
broken  families  and  unrelated  lodgers  resided  in  6  homes.  Nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  families,  then,  were  not  living  by  themselves.  Whether  or  not 
some  of  these  families  were  those  in  which  friction  was  caused  by  in-laws 
or  others,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  man  and 
wife  are  more  likely  to  get  along  when  they  live  alone  in  their  own  home. 

9.  Motherless  Families  9 

Any  family  may  be  looked  upon  as  potentially  motherless.  Over  half  the 
families  studied  were  known  to  the  agency  before  the  mother's  death  or 
absence,  over  periods  varying  from  thirteen  years  to  one  week.  In  some 
instances  the  mother's  absence  can  be  anticipated  and  planned  for;  for 
example,  in  cases  of  long  drawn  out  and  fatal  illness  or  serious  mental  dis- 
order. In  others  the  problem  of  the  motherlessness  appears,  suddenly  com- 
plicating, although  occasionally  simplifying,  the  already  existing  problems, 
or  bringing  to  the  surface  underlying  weaknesses  kept  in  check  under  the 
more  normal  circumstances  of  the  family  life.  The  Croatian  family  with 
six  children  which  is  a  problem  over  several  years  because  of  the  sporadic 
drinking  of  both  parents,  the  strongly  individualistic  philosophy  of  the 
father,  the  poor  health  of  the  children,  immediately  becomes  even  more  of 
a  problem  when  the  mother  falls  off  a  low  porch,  hits  her  head,  and  dies 
within  a  few  hours.  Less  spectacular  but  more  frequently  found  are  the 
families  made  motherless  through  childbearing  and  abortions,  especially  in 
foreign  families  where  it  is  hard  to  persuade  the  mother  to  have  competent 
care.  After  struggling  with  a  motherless  family,  a  visitor  realizes  as  she 
may  never  have  done  before,  the  value  of  mothers  and  the  utter  futility  of 
any  sort  of  replacement — this,  in  turn,  leading  her  to  redouble  her  efforts  in 
other  families  to  safeguard  the  health  and  peace  of  mind  of  mothers. 

The  family  agency  may  expect  to  find  in  the  way  of  age  groupings  the 
middle-aged  man  with  several  children  of  school  age  and  younger.  In  the 
study,  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  was  4.7.  Seventy-four  per 
cent  of  the  men  were  between  30  and  44  years  of  age.  In  sixty  families  there 

9  Clow,  Lucia,  "Motherless  Families,"  The  Family,  Vol.  IX,  No.  i  (March,  1928),  p.  12. 
Reprinted   by  permission. 
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were  sixty-four  children  under  six  years  of  age;  in  only  fourteen  families 
were  there  girls  of  fifteen  and  over  (possible  home-makers).  All  the  mothers 
died  during  the  child-bearing  period. 

The  young  man  under  thirty  with  one,  two,  or  three  small  children  is  apt 
to  return  to  his  parents  or  relatives  or  to  apply  to  a  children's  agency  for 
placement  of  his  children.  With  no  older  children  it  is  obligatory  upon  him 
to  break  up  his  own  home  or  get  a  housekeeper,  a  plan  rarely  successful 
unless  the  family  is  exceptionally  stable  and  the  budget  surplus  large.  Hasty 
remarriage  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  which  removes  the  family  from  the 
motherless  status  but  brings  other  problems  of  its  own.  The  man  forty-five 
or  over  is  apt  to  have  girls  who  are  fifteen  and  older  who  take  charge  of  the 
housekeeping  and  there  may  be  no  small  children  so  that  the  family  is  self- 
maintaining.  If  the  family,  including  the  mother,  has  lived  quite  normally 
through  the  period  of  early  training  of  the  children,  the  mother's  death  will, 
of  course,  create  a  wide  gap  to  be  bridged,  but  right  habits  probably  will 
have  been  formed,  a  sense  of  family  cohesion  established  and  a  standard  of 
living  set,  all  of  which  may  tide  the  family  over  the  perilous  period  while 
the  children  are  still  of  school  age.  Thus  the  family  with  children  aged 
five,  eight,  eleven,  and  fourteen  may  keep  together  in  raggle-taggle-gypsy 
fashion  and  be  brought  to  the  family  agency  for  service,  while  the  same  family 
a  few  years  previously  would  have  been  handled  through  a  children's  agency 
and  the  children  placed,  perhaps  with  relatives  or  in  foster  homes,  or  a  few 
years  later  would  have  taken  care  of  itself  with  the  oldest  girl  as  home- 
maker.  Generalization  here  is  dangerous,  however — so  many  factors  other 
than  age  (such  as  health,  income,  interest  of  relatives,  proper  sex  instruc- 
tion, etc.)  condition  a  particular  family  toward  or  away  from  self-maintenance. 

10.  An  Institution,  a  Foster  Home,  or  Their  Own  Home  10 

Does  the  case  worker  put  as  much  time,  energy,  and  thought  into  keeping 
children  in  their  own  home  as  she  does  in  finding  suitable  foster  homes  which 
may  involve  the  separation  of  the  children  and  consequent  breaking  of  af- 
fectional  ties?  What  price  ingenuity?  And  is  it  worth  the  cost? 

Here  is  a  story — not  ended  yet — which  suggests  that  foster  homes  or 
institutions  or  even  kindly  relatives  are  not  the  only  alternatives  for  children 
bereft  of  their  normal  guardians. 

In  191 8,  Mr.  Hirsh,  a  peddler,  applied  for  assistance,  claiming  that  he  was  too 
old  to  work.  The  necessary  relief  was  given  the  family  and  Mr.  Hirsh  was  referred 
for  medical  care  to  the  General  Hospital.  He  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  physi- 


10  Cohen,   Florence,   "An   Institution,   A   Foster   Home,   or   Their   Own   Home,"   The 
Family,  Vol.  IX,  No.  8  (December,  1928),  pp.  269-270.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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cians  and  balked  every  plan  offered  by  the  organization.  This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued through  1919,  while  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  assisted  the 
family  by  supplementing  the  occasional  earnings  of  Mr.  Hirsh. 

In  December,  1919,  Mrs.  Hirsh  was  told  that  either  her  husband  would  have  to 
submit  to  medical  examination  or  the  organization  would  institute  non-support 
charges.  Then  Mrs.  Hirsh  confessed  to  the  worker  that  her  husband  had  been  to 
the  dispensary  that  day  but  refused  to  permit  certain  tests  to  be  made,  and  that  he 
had  disappeared  from  the  dispensary.  He  had  acted  very  strangely  for  some  time, 
wandering  about  until  all  hours  of  the  night,  often  sleeping  only  a  few  hours;  he 
had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days,  and  "had  fits." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  mentally  unbalanced.  The  Association 
arranged  for  an  examination  and  in  January,  1920,  Mr.  Hirsh  was  committed  to  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Mrs.  Hirsh  was  referred  for  county  aid  or  a  mother's 
pension  and  a  visiting  housekeeper  was  sent  in  to  teach  Mrs.  Hirsh  the  rudiments 
of  housekeeping.  The  children  were  carefully  supervised  in  regard  to  mental  and 
physical  examinations,  and  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  home. 
Mrs.  Hirsh  worked  a  few  days  a  week,  earning  about  $4.  This,  with  an  occasional 
gift  from  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  and  the  regular  allowance  from  county  aid, 
provided  a  sufficient  budget  for  the  family.  In  1925,  both  Joe  and  Edith,  the  oldest 
boy  and  girl,  were  working  and  the  county  aid  was  consequently  reduced.  The 
standards  of  the  family  had  been  raised  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  children  were 
purchasing  little  luxuries  in  the  way  of  household  furniture,  and  Joe  had  purchased 
a  radio  which  he  was  paying  for  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  week.  The  interest  of  the 
J.  F.  W.  A.  in  the  family  for  the  next  three  years  was  purely  supervisory. 

In  September,  1926,  Mrs.  Hirsh  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack,  and  died  shortly 
after.  Immediately  upon  her  death,  county  aid  was  discontinued  and  the  J.  F.  W.  A. 
again  assumed  complete  responsibility.  The  visitor  went  to  the  home  at  once  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  urged  an  aunt  who  had  come  from  Chicago 
to  remain  with  the  children  over  the  "Shiva  Week."  A  day  or  so  later,  the  visitor 
called  and  talked  over  plans  with  the  children.  She  urged  the  children  to  remain 
where  they  were,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  girls,  Helen  and  Rose,  were  afraid 
that  the  responsibility  would  be  too  great,  and  wanted  to  break  up  the  home.  The 
aunt  suggested  that  the  four  younger  children  be  placed  in  an  orphanage  in  Chicago, 
where  she  could  visit  them.  Rose,  the  fourteen-year-old  sister,  who  is  keen  and 
responsible,  very  definitely  stated  that  wherever  the  younger  children  went  she 
would  go  too.  With  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Rose,  the  visitor  sensed  a 
real  ally  in  keeping  the  home  intact.  The  eldest  girl,  Helen,  is  sweet  and  good,  but 
not  at  all  able  to  assume  control  of  the  situation.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  per- 
suade Joe,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  of  the  value  of  keeping  the  home  together, 
so  a  few  days  later,  the  visitor  again  called  on  the  children  and  suggested  that  she 
locate  a  steam-heated  place,  and  that  they  try  keeping  house  for  a  period  of  three 
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months.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  things  were  not  satisfactory,  then  any  plan 
that  the  children  had  might  be  tried.  The  aunt  was  very  much  pleased  and  urged 
Helen  to  stop  work  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  household.  Helen,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  favor  of  this  as  she  felt  that  she  could  not  expect  the  Jewish 
Family  Welfare  to  clothe  her  and  pay  for  her  share  of  the  furniture  bill.  The  visitor 
made  no  further  plans  that  day,  except  to  tell  the  children  to  look  for  rooms. 

She  noted  in  her  conferences  with  the  children  that  Rose,  the  fourteen-year-old 
girl,  assumed  the  position  of  authority,  knew  just  how  much  each  child  had 
contributed  toward  the  family  budget,  knew  what  bills  were  outstanding,  and 
made  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  younger  children  ate  their  lunches  at  school,  she 
and  Helen  could  manage  to  prepare  the  evening  meal.  The  visitor  felt  that  these 
plans  were  feasible;  suggested  that  Helen  return  to  work  and  that  she  and  Rose 
would  plan  the  household  management.  The  visitor  called  into  consultation  one 
of  Joe's  employers  who  had  befriended  the  family,  and  he  spent  many  evenings 
with  the  visitor  and  the  children  planning  ways  and  means  of  paying  debts  and 
supervising  the  new  home,  which  was  located  in  a  very  good  neighborhood.  A 
volunteer  visiting  housekeeper  was  sent  in,  who  suggested  menus,  planned  with 
the  girls  the  most  economical  way  of  purchasing  food,  and  taught  Rose  food 
values. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  experiment  just  a  year  and  a  half  old,  all  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  the  organization  seem  to  have  been  justified.  Each  child  has  had 
a  complete  clinical  examination;  recreation  is  provided  at  the  Emanuel  Cohen 
Center;  the  younger  children  go  to  the  Talmud  Torah.  When  Joe  found  it  too 
hard  to  meet  current  bills  and  pay  off  indebtedness,  he  returned  the  radio  to  the 
place  of  purchase,  first  consulting  his  friend  in  the  store  and  the  visitor.  When 
Helen  began  receiving  attentions  from  a  certain  young  man,  Joe  hurried  to  consult 
the  visitor  and  had  the  visitor  meet  him.  There  is  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  visitor  and  the  family.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  love  is  daily  grow- 
ing, and  the  children  say  they  will  try  to  keep  the  home  together  even  though  the 
J.  F.  W.  A.  find  it  necessary  to  cease  interest  in  them.  Each  child  assumes  his 
definite  responsibility  in  maintaining  a  home  equal  to  any  normal  home. 

ii.  A  Contrast  in  Foster  Homes11 
First  Foster  Home 

(May  1921)  The  place  then  found  for  Edward  by  the  agency  promised 
to  be  very  fine.  It  was  a  well-kept  farm  in  southeastern  Massachusetts,  con- 
ducted by  two  young  men,  the  mother  of  one  of  whom  kept  house.  They 

11  Judge  Baker  Foundation  Case  Studies,  Series  1,  Case  20,  pp.  26-a  to  29-a  passim. 
Reprinted  by   permission. 
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were  jolly  fellows,  interested  in  fun,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
be  companionable  with  Edward,  who  was  to  earn  his  way  there  but  not  to 
be  paid  until  he  proved  himself  worth  wages.  His  visitor  took  him  there, 
Edward  being  rather  reluctant  to  leave  the  farm  where  he  had  been  earning 
and  where  he  had  been  so  well  contented.  He  soon  wrote  that  he  was  not 
happy;  he  was  dissatisfied  without  pay;  he  was  lonesome,  and  he  did  not 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy.  During  the  three  months  that  he  re- 
mained there  it  was  reported  that  he  was  smoking  on  the  sly,  rummaging, 
and  that  he  repeatedly  stole  small  articles  such  as  a  jackknife,  a  safety  razor, 
and  a  match  safe.  His  visitor,  who  had  been  steadily  writing  to  him  urging 
him  to  try  to  get  along,  went  up  to  spend  a  week-end  with  him.  He  brought 
the  boy  back  with  him  feeling  that  his  complaints  were  at  least  partly  justi- 
fied. The  men  went  often  to  the  grange  dances,  talked  much  of  girls,  and 
while  entirely  pleasant  had  made  no  effort  to  win  the  boy's  confidences  nor 
had  they  planned  his  daily  occupations.  The  woman  was  kind  but  showed 
little  personal  interest  in  Edward  and  he  never  talked  to  her  of  himself  or 
of  his  problems.  He  was  alone  and  idle  much. 

Second  Foster  Home 

(December  1921)  It  was  a  large  farm  near  the  Catskills  owned  by  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.,  both  of  whom  seemed  very  kind,  wholesome  people.  They 
had  no  children  and  were  eager  for  a  boy  to  help  about  the  place,  but  also 
to  be  companionable  with  them.  The  boy  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  pleasantly, 
while  they  greeted  him  with  evidences  of  cordiality.  They  were  told  to  keep 
him  thoroughly  occupied  and  also,  but  not  in  the  boy's  presence,  they  were 
asked  not  to  put  temptation  to  steal  in  his  way. 

Their  first  letter  stated  that  they  liked  Edward.  He  was  polite,  cleanly, 
and  did  thoroughly  the  jobs  assigned,  but  he  frequently  was  sulky,  was  hard 
to  make  friends  with,  and  particularly  after  he  received  letters  from  his 
mother  he  was  very  disagreeable.  Mr.  B.  wrote  that  his  wife  felt  badly  be- 
cause she  tried  so  hard  to  be  nice  to  the  boy  and  win  him  and  she  met  with 
so  little  response.  Edward's  visitor  urged  the  boy  to  write  frankly  to  him 
how  he  liked  the  place  and  Edward  responded  by  letter  to  the  visitor  and 
to  us,  saying  that  the  farm  was  fine,  he  liked  the  work,  but  he  was  discon- 
tented because  he  was  receiving  only  a  dollar  a  week  pay  while  doing  a 
man's  job  and  his  mother  was  writing  that  she  was  receiving  bills.  She  wrote 
him  that  she  felt  she  ought  not  to  be  paying  for  him,  she  couldn't  afford  to 
do  so,  and  he  thought  that  he  was  working  hard  enough  not  only  to  be 
independent  but  earning  money.  The  visitor  then  went  up  to  see  the  B's. 
who  talked  the  matter  out  and  agreed  that  the  boy  should  have  more  money. 
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Following  this  Edward  showed  a  much  better  spirit,  and  when  summer  came 
and  there  was  much  work  for  him  to  do,  Mr.  B.  increased  his  pay  to  twenty 
dollars  a  month. 

By  this  time  the  reports  about  Edward  were  very  good.  Indeed  there  were 
no  complaints;  he  had  not  stolen  once  since  being  in  this  home,  and  the 
B's.  wrote  that  they  trusted  him  absolutely.  Six  months  after  he  was  first 
placed  there  his  visitor  again  spent  a  week-end  with  him;  his  notes  con- 
cerning this  visit  say,  "Found  a  different  looking  boy,  both  physically  and 
in  facial  expression.  He  has  been  growing  very  fast,  is  now  5  ft.  8  in.,  weight 
130  lbs.  He  is  able  to  do  lots  of  hard,  strenuous  work.  Talked  to  Mrs.  B. 
alone  before  seeing  Edward;  she  very  enthusiastically  told  of  different  things 
which  had  recently  taken  place.  On  a  certain  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  which 
day  Mrs.  B.  treasures,  Edward  asked  her  if  he  could  talk  alone  with  her. 
At  that  time  he  told  her  a  great  deal  about  his  past  life;  he  said  he  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  real  mother.  His  mother  had  not  given 
him  the  care  that  an  average  mother  would  give  a  son.  He  told  her  many 
facts  connected  with  his  stealing.  After  hearing  this  story  Mrs.  B.  told  him 
that  while  he  was  on  the  farm  she  would  take  his  mother's  place  as  far  as 
possible  and  hoped  that  he  would  feel  that  she  was  always  anxious  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  him.  And  in  return  for  giving  him  her  love  she 
asked  him  to  promise  that  he  would  do  nothing  which  he  thought  she  would 
not  wish  him  to  do.  Very  seriously  the  boy  said,  'By  God,  I  will  promise.' 
Since  that  time  Mrs.  B.  and  he  have  had  many  similar  talks.  He  seems 
anxious  to  confide  in  her  and  comes  to  her  with  any  thing  that  bothers 
him.  Mrs.  B.  told  visitor  that  she  could  not  care  any  more  for  an  own  son. 
She  trusts  him  implicitly  and  makes  him  feel  that  she  has  confidence  in 
him.  Family  now  leave  money  about  where  boy  cannot  help  but  see  it  and 
he  has  been  absolutely  honest.  He  does  errands  in  the  town  for  the  family 
and  always  brings  back  the  correct  change.  He  has  never  taken  a  thing 
in  the  house  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  asked  Mrs.  B.  if  she  would  not 
give  him  one  of  her  pictures  to  keep  in  his  room.  He  calls  her  his  'Ambition.' 
Recently  he  bought  her  a  chain  and  pendant,  saying  it  was  a  birthday  pres- 
ent, although  her  birthday  was  weeks  off.  He  never  returns  from  town  with- 
out bringing  her  some  slight  token." 

Mr.  B.  likes  the  boy  also,  although  he  is  not  on  such  confidential  terms 
with  him.  They  work  together  and  in  the  evenings  they  read  and  discuss 
the  daily  papers. 

Edward  himself  is  no  longer  self-centered,  and  from  seeming  to  have 
no  interest  in  life  he  has  become  interested  in  all  that  goes  on  about  him. 
He  has  just  begun  a  correspondence  course  in  scientific  farming  and  his 
papers  come  back  with  extremely  good  comments  and  grades.  He  has  bought 
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himself  new  clothes  and  has  saved  quite  a  bit  of  money.  He  says  he  looks 
forward  to  spending  the  coming  winter  on  the  farm.  He  smokes  but  has 
been  encouraged  to  do  this  openly.  He  receives  letters  from  his  grandmother 
and  aunts  and  at  present  is  hearing  only  seldom  from  his  mother,  although 
twice  she  has  asked  him  to  send  her  money.  He  talked  this  matter  over  with 
Mrs.  B.  and  together  they  decided  it  was  wisest  for  him  not  to  do  so.  The 
boy  himself  said  she  hadn't  given  him  help  when  he  needed  it,  and  now 
he  thinks  he  had  better  save  his  money  for  his  own  future. 

Edward  has  remained  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  up  to  the  present.  He  has 
steadily  done  well.  Not  a  single  serious  complaint  has  been  received  about 
him;  not  once  has  he  stolen;  his  sulky  spells  have  practically  disappeared. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  and  he  all  feel  that  he  belongs  on  the  farm.  Mr.  B.,  because 
he  has  been  unable  to  pay  him  as  much  as  he  should  be  earning,  has  en- 
couraged him  to  do  some  work  on  neighboring  farms,  and  in  this  way  Ed- 
ward has  earned  quite  a  bit  of  money,  which  he  is  saving  in  order,  he  says, 
that  he  may  perhaps  be  able  later  to  purchase  a  farm  for  himself.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  situation  has  been  due  to  his  mother.  As  Edward  has  suc- 
ceeded better  and  better  she  writes  less  kindly  letters,  frequently  threatening 
that  if  he  does  not  send  her  money  or  do  what  she  wishes  she  will  take  him 
away  from  this  home.  Sometimes  she  has  written  that  the  B's.  pretend  to 
be  fond  of  him  but  are  keeping  him  there  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  him. 
The  visitor  who  has  had  several  conferences  with  her,  endeavoring  to  appeal 
to  her  better  self  and  asking  her  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  boy,  feels 
that  in  spite  of  her  unwillingness  to  change  her  life  for  Edward's  sake  she, 
nevertheless,  is  jealous  of  Mrs.  B.,  and  resents  her  influence. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  INCOMPATIBLE  FAMILY 

The  incompatible  family,  like  the  broken  family,  suffers  from  dis- 
organization, but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  problem-family  discussed 
in  the  former  chapter  by  the  fact  that  its  difficulties  come  not  from 
rupture  but  from  lack  of  harmony.  This  inner  division  may  have  existed 
from  the  beginning  or  may  have  developed  later  through  the  interac- 
tion of  the  family  members.  The  first  selection  gives  us  an  introductory 
statement  of  the  meaning  of  family  incompatibility.  Readings  two  to 
eight  consider  the  effect  of  the  discordant  family  life  upon  the  person- 
ality and  the  behavior  of  children.  One  of  the  most  tragic  forms  of 
family  incompatibility  is  that  which  results  from  the  presence  of  an 
aged  relative  in  the  family  group  who,  because  he  is  badly  adjusted, 
or  considers  himself  so,  acts  as  an  irritant  in  the  domestic  group.  Any 
lengthening  of  the  life  span  tends  under  present  circumstances  to  in- 
crease this  type  of  family  incompatibility.  The  ninth  selection  discusses 
the  extent  of  this  problem  of  the  aged,  and  reading  ten,  from  one  of  the 
most  valuable  interpretations  of  the  psychology  of  the  aged  that  we 
have,  suggests  the  compensations  of  growing  old,  the  recognition  of 
which  lessens  the  danger  of  the  aged  in  the  family  becoming  a  source 
of  incompatibility.  Reading  eleven  is  included  as  an  example  of  a 
sociological  analysis  of  family  disorganization. 

i.  The  Personal  Conflict  Pattern1 

Of  the  three  types  of  disorganized  personalities  that  of  personal  conflict 
may  be  considered  basic  to  the  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  the  other  forms  of  conflict  all  grow  out  of  the  personal  con- 
flict pattern  and  represent  attempts  at  adjustment. 

There  tends  to  be  in  every  individual  at  least  two  sets  of  opposing  forces. 
There  is  first,  that  of  his  early  milieu — these  definitions  given  the  child  in 
the  family  group.  An  emotional  setting  is  given  these  definitions  by  the 
family.  These,  therefore,  tend  to  be  less  rational  in  outlook.  Then  there  are 
those  definitions  given  the  individual   later  through   his  non-family  con- 

1  Movvrer,  Harriet  R.,  "Personality  Disorganization  and  Domestic  Discord,"  Social 
Forces,  Vol.  X,  No.  3  (March,  1932),  pp.  388-389.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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tacts.  These  tend  to  be  much  more  rational.  Conflicts,  therefore,  may  be 
thought  of  as  quite  normal,  and  arising  out  of  the  contradictory  definitions 
of  the  family  group  as  over  against  the  non-family  group. 

The  normal  thing  then  is  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a  solution  between 
these  sets  of  opposing  forces.  Solutions  are  always  in  terms  of  concrete  situa- 
tions. Some  people,  however,  get  into  the  position  of  never  arriving  at  any 
solution,  either  rational  or  non-rational.  Conflict  continues  day  after  day. 
Solutions  are  sufficiently  delayed  so  that  other  problems  arise  before  older 
ones  are  solved,  and  so  the  individual  may  seem  to  be  under  a  perpetual  emo- 
tional strain.  This  individual's  personality  is  unintegrated,  ambiguous,  and 
undefined.  One  hears  him  spoken  of  impatiently  as  a  person  "who  doesn't 
know  himself  what  he  wants." 

Marriage  is  an  additional  series  of  situations  in  the  individual's  life  calling 
for  adjustment.  Many  individuals  are  better  able  to  make  this  adjustment 
because  they  have  already  developed  the  habit  of  solving  problems.  In  short, 
by  the  time  they  reach  marriage,  they  have  developed  a  personality  pattern 
which  provides  them  with  a  workable  technique  of  adjustment.  But  the 
individual  whose  pattern  has  been  that  of  conflict  is  not  accustomed  to  work- 
ing out  rational  solutions  to  conflict  situations.  Problems  arise  in  his  work 
world  and  in  his  social  world  for  which  he  can  find  no  solution.  Marriage 
relations  also  present  an  equally  perplexing  series  of  problems  with  which 
the  individual  is  unable  to  cope.  This  inability  in  marriage  relations  to  make 
an  adjustment  gives  rise  to  indecisions  and  contradictory  courses  of  be- 
havior. 

2.  Parental  Conflicts  and  Their  Effects  on  the  Personality 
of  Children  2 

Anything  in  the  home  situation  which  tends  to  destroy  the  child's  sense 
of  personal  adequacy,  or  gives  the  idea  of  being  unwanted  or  unduly  criti- 
cized, thereby  impairing  his  sense  of  group  security,  will  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  personality  difficulties. 

The  ways  in  which  such  results  may  eventuate  are  often  very  subtle.  A 
mother  finds  her  husband  quite  insupportable;  far  short  of  her  ideals,  eco- 
nomically inefficient  and  emotionally  aloof.  One  of  her  children,  a  son, 
resembles  the  father  very  closely.  That  son  she  cannot  bear — "I  cannot  stand 
to  have  him  kiss  me" — yet  she  knows  he  is  not  to  blame,  and  that  he  needs 
her  love  and  care.  Many  mothers,  on  the  contrary,  finding  their  husbands 

2  Lowrey,  Lawson  G.,  "Parental  Conflicts  and  Their  Effects  on  the  Personality  of 
Children,"  Child  Study,  a  monthly  journal  of  parent  education  published  by  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1  (October,  1929),  pp.  2—3.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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inadequate  to  meet  their  emotional  needs,  turn  to  the  first  son  for  outlet. 
Meantime,  these  same  fathers  are  frequently  jealous  of  the  mother's  con- 
centration upon  the  baby.  The  result  is  a  conflict,  with  the  child  as  an  un- 
willing and  unwitting  center.  So  also  fathers  turn  to  the  children  for  out- 
lets when  mothers  do  not  satisfy.  Worse  still,  both  being  unsatisfied  in 
their  relations  with  each  other,  they  try  to  solve  the  problem  through  the 
child,  who  becomes  a  storm  center,  in  whom  each  parent  strives  for  atten- 
tion and  affection. 

Children  become  the  repositories  of  the  parents'  drives  for  perfection.  The 
parents  usually  have  different  ideas.  Each  parent  is  likely  to  try  to  cast  out 
of  the  child  the  imperfections  which  he  has  inherited  from  the  "other  side 
of  the  family."  Each  strives  to  protect  the  child  from  experiences  which  the 
parent  found  unfortunate.  Ambitions — often  conflicting — are  projected  on 
the  child.  Revenge  may  be  taken  for  all  the  things  missed,  especially  if  the 
child  is  the  favorite  of  the  other  parent  who  is  thereby  hurt. 

All  human  passions  may  be  and  not  infrequently  are  vented  upon  the 
child,  and  the  parent  is  not  always  conscious  of  this.  When  one  views  all 
the  adjustments  to  be  made  in  marriage  and  parenthood  it  is  not  surprising 
that  conflicts  should  develop,  and,  once  they  get  beyond  control,  some  warp- 
ing in  personality  development  of  children  is  certain.  Perhaps  the  most  sur- 
prising fact  is  that  adjustments  are  made.  Since  each  case  is  both  complex 
and  unique,  psychology  can  offer  no  panacea.  But  it  does  point  out  that 
success  in  adjusting  parental  conflicts  is  worth  the  effort;  for,  after  all,  the 
most  important  points  in  childhood  development  are  to  be  found  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  loving,  peaceful  security — not  only  for  the  child,  but  for  all 
concerned. 


3.  Family  Estrangement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  3 

According  to  our  study  the  ratio  of  delinquents  produced  by  abnormal 
homes  is  3.1 1  times  as  great  as  that  of  normal  homes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  study  is  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  Of  the  girls  before  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Marion  County 
and  committed  to  the  Indiana  Girls'  School  the  percentage  coming  from 
broken  homes  is  much  greater  than  of  the  boys  before  the  Court  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Boys'  School.  A  comparison  of  these  tables  indicates  the 
greater  frequence  of  abnormal  parental  conditions  as  a  causative  factor  of 
delinquency  among  girls  than  among  boys.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part 
to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  sexes  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  boy 

3  Bushong,  Eugene  M.,  "Family  Estrangement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  Social  Forces, 
Vol.  V,  No.  1   (September,  1926),  p.  83.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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is  subjected  to  a  wider  range  of  environmental  influences  and  to  a  different 
set  of  social  standards. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  accuracy  to  what  extent  the  more  serious  of- 
fenses are  committed  by  children  from  abnormal  homes.  However,  only  the 
1,000  cases  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  include  many  minor  offenses, 
show  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  offenders  coming  from  normal 
homes.  The  cases  in  which  commitment  to  the  state  institutions  was  deemed 
necessary,  which  would  be  for  the  more  serious  or  repeated  offenses,  show 
a  considerably  smaller  percentage  from  normal  homes.  This  seems  to  be  an 
indication  that  the  tendency  is  toward  a  correlation  between  home  abnormal- 
ity and  the  more  serious  offenses.  The  summary  of  Charles  A.  Ellwood's 
study  *  also  points  to  this  same  conclusion,  as  only  35.37  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  reform  schools  came  from  normal  homes  as  compared  with  48.5 
per  cent  of  all  delinquents  appearing  before  the  courts.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  however,  that  some  are  sent  to  an  institution,  who  might 
otherwise  be  placed  on  probation,  because  they  do  not  have  a  normal  home 
environment  in  which  to  make  a  new  start  and  not  primarily  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  their  offense. 

This  study  indicates  the  degree  of  correlation  between  family  estrange- 
ment and  juvenile  delinquency.  No  estimate  can  be  made  from  this  study 
of  the  influence  of  family  disintegration  upon  the  social  attitudes,  which 
are  not  expressed  in  delinquencies  during  childhood.  Estrangement  within 
the  home,  broken  home  ties,  or  the  constant  spectacle  of  an  unsuccessful 
marriage  create  an  environment  which  does  not  foster  in  the  minds  of 
children  a  respect  for  the  institution  of  marriage;  nor,  indeed,  for  any  social 
institutions.  Family  estrangement  is  probably  cumulative  in  its  effect  dur- 
ing successive  generations. 

The  family  performs  a  vital  function  in  the  social  order,  training  the 
children  and  implanting  the  group  mores  and  respect  for  the  group  institu- 
tions in  their  minds.  When  the  family  is  broken  in  any  way  or  rendered 
inefficient  by  estrangement  it  cannot  properly  perform  these  functions,  and 
the  result  is  apparent  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 

4.  The  Foster  Child  Problem  4 

Of  the  group  of  foster-home  children  in  the  study  home,  nearly  all  showed 
behavior  and  personality  disorders,  in  contrast  to  the  children  from  own 

*  Editorial  Note:  Dr.  Ellwood's  study  of  7,575  children  in  34  reform  schools  was 
made  in  1909  and  reported  in  the  Survey  of  September,  1910,  pp.  886-889,  under  the 
title  "The  Instability  of  the  Family  as  a  Cause  of  Child  Dependency  and  Delinquency." 

4  Neumann,  Frederika,  "The  Effects  on  the  Child  of  an  Unstable  Home  Situation," 
Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4  (October,  1928),  pp.  748-749.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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homes,  about  a  third  of  whom  had  no  manifest  problem.  This  is  not  proof, 
of  course,  that  every  foster  child  is  a  problem. 

The  foster  children  in  the  study  home  *  would,  of  course,  be  those  who 
had  met  with  unsuccessful  placements.  But  when  we  consider  that  the 
average  number  of  previous  placements  for  the  group  was  three  and  that 
the  median  age  of  all  the  study-home  children  was  ten,  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  a  problem  foster  child  and  the  instability  of  home  situa- 
tion indicated  by  a  succession  of  foster  homes  is  brought  into  high  relief. 

The  instability  inherent  in  any  foster-home  situation  must  be  faced.  Even 
if  the  foster  child's  behavior  is  excellent,  the  birth  of  an  own  child,  removal 
to  another  city,  an  extended  summer  vacation,  an  illness  on  the  part  of  the 
foster  mother,  may  lead  to  removal  of  the  child  and  the  need  for  another 
adjustment.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  even  the  most  sympathetic  atmos- 
phere to  be  entirely  without  the  hint  that  removal  is  imminent  if  behavior 
becomes  too  annoying. 

Another  fact  that  brings  home  to  the  foster  child  the  instability  in  his  own 
situation  and  deepens  his  sense  of  difference  is  the  presence  in  the  home  of 
an  own  child  or  an  adopted  child.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  some 
favoritism  cannot  be  avoided,  especially  if  this  child  is  younger.  Even  if 
this  favoritism  miraculously  is  absent,  the  presence  of  the  other  child  is  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  foster  child  of  what  he  is  missing.  As  one  boy, 
removed  from  a  home  undesirable  in  every  respect,  exclaimed,  "Other  boys 
can  live  with  their  mothers.  I  don't  see  why  I  can't."  To  a  social  worker  who 
compares  the  previous  home  conditions  and  deprivations  of  many  of  these 
children  with  the  advantages  and  real  affection  given  them  in  many  foster 
homes,  their  misbehavior  often  seems  unwarranted  unless  we  remember 
that  they  have  not  the  wide  experience  of  an  adult  or  a  supervisor  of  foster- 
home  children  on  which  to  base  their  comparisons;  they  compare  their 
situations  with  those  of  children  in  normal  homes. 


5.  Where  the  Grown-ups  Disagree  5 

Of  all  the  crises  in  a  child's  life  perhaps  the  most  difficult  are  precipitated 
by  family  conflicts.  Ordinarily,  as  life  and  reality  deal  their  blows  to  the 
growing  child,  he  turns  for  comfort,  reassurance  and  strength  to  his  parents 

*  Editorial  Note:  The  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic  makes  a  routine  mental 
health  study  of  every  child  placed  in  the  Cleveland  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  study 
home  for  dependent  children  for  whom  no  placement  must  be  made. 

5  Clifton,  Eleanor,  "Where  the  Grown-ups  Disagree,"  Child  Study,  a  monthly  journal 
of  parent  education  published  by  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Vol.  X,  No.  5 
(February,  1933),  p.  128.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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who  to  him  represent  all  that  is  comforting,  sure  and  strong.  When,  how- 
ever, the  very  people  who  would  naturally  help  him  are  themselves  involved 
in  the  dilemma,  struggling  through  is  likely  to  be  slow  and  painful  for  the 
child. 

Marital  conflicts  may  range  from  petty  bickering  and  irritability  to  dis- 
sension or  incompatibility  of  such  proportions  as  to  make  physical  separation 
inevitable.  Where  the  disagreements  are  fairly  habitual  but  not  very  deep 
seated,  the  child  may  become  anesthetized  to  them.  We  have  all  known 
quarrelsome,  irritable  families  where  there  is  no  residue  of  bitterness  be- 
tween the  upheavals — so  much  more  embarrassing  to  the  outsider  than 
to  the  combatants  themselves.  These  are  in  bad  taste  perhaps,  and  none  too 
good  a  pattern  for  children  to  follow,  but  they  may  weather  the  storm 
serenely.  It  is  most  likely  where  there  is  considerable  warmth  and  affection 
in  the  household.  A  young  couple  who  were  otherwise  compatible  quarreled 
over  money  matters.  "But  we  never  let  little  Billy  hear  us,"  was  their  boast. 
The  mother  was  sincerely  astonished  one  day  to  find  how  unsuccessful 
their  concealment  had  been.  When  Billy  had  attempted  to  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  his  father's  she  had  said  firmly,  "You  know  Daddy  and  I  al- 
ways agree!" 

The  seven-year-old's  reply — "Oh  yeah?" — with  a  wink  and  a  grin,  goes 
to  prove  not  only  that  children  are  far  more  aware  of  dissension  than  we 
like  to  think,  but  that  they  are  surprisingly  adept  in  evaluating  it. 

A  young  woman  says  of  her  childhood,  "I  always  knew  my  father  and 
mother  hated  each  other.  They  never  quarreled  and  were  always  scrupulously 
polite,  but  they  never  showed  each  other  the  least  bit  of  love  or  affection.  I 
saw  through  it  and  had  no  love  for  either  of  them." 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  merely  the  direct  effects  of  the  parental  conflict 
that  are  destructive  to  children.  Marital  disharmony  is  varied  in  its  genesis, 
and  finds  an  outlet  in  many  types  of  symptomatic  behavior.  As  a  result  we 
find  mother,  father  and  child  now  caught  in  a  complicated  network  of  re- 
lationships and  now  severed  by  hate  and  rejection  of  which  they  themselves 
are  often  scarcely  conscious. 

Sometimes  the  apparent  root  of  the  conflict  is  in  the  overt  conduct  of  one 
of  the  parents.  The  assigned  cause  may  be  extravagance,  impracticality,  al- 
coholism, infidelity  or  any  other  socially  unacceptable  behavior.  These  mani- 
festations, to  be  sure,  usually  hark  back  to  childhood  frustrations,  feelings 
of  anxiety,  inadequacy  or  guilt,  infantile  fixations  and  other  deep  seated 
problems.  If  the  better  adjusted  parent  could  reach  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  misbehavior  or  at  least  accept  it  with  some  degree  of  objectivity,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  child  also  could  accept  it. 
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6.  My  Grudge  Against  My  Parents  6 

My  parents  were  unhappy.  I  feel  grief,  rebelliousness,  and  shame  when- 
ever I  think  of  them.  When  I  am  perfectly  honest  I  admit  to  myself  that 
I  have  a  grudge  against  my  parents.  They  are  still  living  and  unhappier  than 
ever,  partly  through  me.  I  cannot  sign  this  story  for  fear  of  adding  to  their 
sorrow  what  I  have  tried  to  conceal  from  them — the  painful  awareness  of 
it  that  clouded  my  childhood  and  still  shadows  my  maturity,  so  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  think  of  marriage  as  the  desirable  and  eminently  satisfy- 
ing relationship  that  it  is  to  most  people. 

My  parents  were  unhappy  individually  because  of  native  temperament 
and  unwise  upbringing.  My  father,  dreamy  and  artistic  and  hard  to  get 
along  with,  could  not  succeed  at  his  profession  in  spite  of  talent  and  train- 
ing, because  of  his  difficult  personality.  He  would  thrive  for  a  time  when 
the  right  person  took  him  in  hand  and  pushed  him  professionally,  but  he 
could  not  sell  himself.  My  mother,  full  of  impossible  ideals  and  undirected 
energy,  tried  to  find  her  outlet  in  managing  the  lives  of  her  husband  and 
children,  who  naturally  never  attained  the  standards  she  set.  Both  of  them 
concentrated  all  their  own  defeated  hopes  on  me  and  my  brother,  with  an 
intensity  that  was  very  uncomfortable  for  its  subjects. 

They  made  sacrifices  to  give  us  every  possible  advantage.  We  could  not 
complain  about  any  neglect.  They  were  far  in  advance  of  the  average  parents 
of  the  period  in  knowledge  of  scientific  diet  and  care  of  our  health.  They 
supplemented  the  school  classes  with  special  lessons  in  music  and  dancing  and 
languages.  If  we  might  have  chosen  differently — a  chance  to  learn  swim- 
ming instead  of  French  at  the  age  of  nine,  a  few  live  pets  instead  of  educa- 
tional games — that  is  a  difference  in  judgment  which  is  nobody's  fault. 
None  of  it,  for  that  matter,  is  anybody's  fault. 

They  sacrificed  time  and  energy  and  pleasures  for  themselves  to  give  us 
all  this.  They  sacrificed  more — their  whole  chance  of  happiness  in  life — 
because  they  were  not  contented  together.  Their  temperaments  were  badly 
matched.  Living  together  was  a  series  of  small  exasperations  and  frictions 
that  grew  unbearable  and  exploded  in  a  violent  quarrel  every  month  or  so. 
Sometimes  it  took  place  in  our  presence;  sometimes  we  only  knew  that 
it  was  about  to  happen  by  the  charged  atmosphere  beforehand,  and  that 
it  had  happened,  by  a  peculiar  air  of  release  and  an  unusual  demonstration 
of  affection  for  us  children.  The  affection  made  us  more  uncomfortable 
than  anything,  especially  when  we  were  called  on  to  take  part  in  a  scene 
of  embraces  and  reconciliation.  We  took  sides  consciously  in  some  of  their 

6  An  Anonymous  Daughter,  "My  Grudge  Against  My  Parents,"  Parents'  Magazine, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  i   (January,  1933),  pp.  23-23.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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disputes.  I  remember  making  a  priggish  effort  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
to  act  as  impartial  arbitrator  between  them. 

My  parents  might  not  have  been  happy  apart.  They  may  have  had  a  stormy 
love  that  burned  brighter  after  these  tempests — though  I  doubt  it,  from 
their  unmistakable  antagonism  as  they  grew  older.  I  believe  that  they  might 
have  worked  out  satisfactory  lives  for  themselves  and  us  if  they  had  separated 
in  time.  But  whenever  they  considered  it,  which  could  not  have  been  often, 
they  rejected  the  idea.  It  would  be  so  dreadful  for  the  children.  They  would 
try  to  get  along,  and  at  least  have  no  more  open  quarrels.  Then  they  would 
embrace  us  again  and  tell  us  we  were  all  a  happy  family  and  loved  each 
other,  and  things  would  go  along  in  the  usual  self-consciously  controlled 
fashion  until  the  next  time  that  endurance  broke  down. 

Naturally  they  looked  for  an  unselfish  recompense  for  this  sacrifice.  They 
wanted  to  see  their  children  happy  and  healthy  and  well-developed  and 
successful.  Surely  the  heavy  price  they  were  paying  ought  to  buy  as  much 
as  this.  They  watched  over  us  with  absorbing  attention.  Our  slightest  ail- 
ment went  to  the  doctor.  We  were  put  to  bed  half  an  hour  after  supper; 
they  could  not  know  what  terrifying  dreams  would  wake  us  and  keep  us 
trembling  in  bed  till  daylight.  They  wanted  our  welfare  more  than  their 
own,  and  the  only  return  they  asked  was  love.  Surely  the  children  of  parents 
who  were  sacrificing  so  much  more  than  others  sacrifice  ought  to  show  more 
than  ordinary  filial  affection. 

I  wish  we  could  have.  Almost  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  felt  the 
weight  of  emotional  responsibility — a  need  to  make  up  to  Father  and  Mother 
for  the  unhappiness  that  they  were  living  through.  I  did  not  fully  realize 
then  that  they  were  living  through  it  for  our  sake.  We  worked  up  as  much 
sentiment  as  we  could.  All  of  us  devised  ingenious  occupations  for  Saturday 
afternoons  and  days  when  Father  was  at  home,  and,  as  we  grew  older,  for 
evenings — things  that  we  could  all  do  together.  My  father  read  aloud  by 
the  hour,  while  we  did  little  domestic  tasks.  My  mother  and  I  would  sew 
and  mend,  and  my  brother  made  Christmas  presents  months  ahead  of  time. 
We  played  cards  and  sang  four-part  songs,  and  did  everything  that  happy 
families  ought  to  do.  We  were  demonstratively  affectionate  and  put  special 
meaning  into  every  caress.  Our  goodnight  kisses  were  positively  melodra- 
matic. We  children  were  bitterly  remorseful  when  we  lapsed  from  this  stand- 
ard, as  we  often  did  lapse — at  least,  I  did. 

I  thought  that  it  was  the  wicked  side  of  me  and  that  I  really  meant  better. 
Involuntary  or  voluntary,  my  revolt  gave  the  quality  of  an  escape  to  all  the 
time  I  could  spend  away  from  home.  It  made  me  secretive  about  all  activities 
not  suggested  or  specially  encouraged  by  my  parents.  It  made  me  hurt  my 
mother  cruelly  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  forgetting,  as  soon  as  my  gift  was 
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delivered,  that  it  was  her  birthday  and  my  presence  was  desired  at  home.  It 
made  me,  once  the  first  bewilderment  of  leaving  the  surcharged  emotional 
atmosphere  of  my  home  was  over,  look  on  college  as  a  liberator.  It  has  kept 
me  from  going  home  except  for  short  and  increasingly  rare  visits  since  my 
first  year  at  college.  And  it  has  kept  me,  so  far,  from  marrying  and  starting 
a  family  of  my  own.  My  brother,  also,  has  never  married.  Whenever  I  think 
of  it,  our  old  diningroom  flashes  before  my  mind,  and  I  see  Father  and 
Mother  making  bitter  little  remarks  to  each  other;  or  worse  still,  keeping 
a  gloomy  silence.  The  emptiness  and  dreariness  of  it  comes  back  so  vividly 
that  I  am  afraid  to  start  a  home  which  might  turn  out,  or  even  remind  me 
of  the  same  kind  of  place. 

7.  "Some  Fathers  Is  Like  That"  t 

How  de  do.  I  come  over  here  because  I  got  this  trouble  at  home,  see,  an' 
I  gotta  leave,  and  could  I  move  in  tonight  ?  It  don't  make  no  difference  what 
the  rooms  cost,  it's  all  right  with  me,  because  I'm  makin'  good  money  now, 
$17  a  week  as  a  chocolate  dipper  an'  only  worked  at  it  a  year,  and  it  won't 
be  long  now  before  I  get  a  two  dollar  raise  an'  then  I'll  be  fixed  right.  It's  my 
father,  see,  he's  always  been  like  that  since  I  gotta  job,  makin'  remarks 
everything  I  do,  and  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,  /  cant  stand  it  no  longer. 

Please  could  I  come  in  tonight?  When  I  go  back  he'll  say  what  th'  hell 
d'you  think  you're  doin'  now,  trying  to  put  one  over  on  me,  think  you're 
smart  don't  you,  so  independent,  and  he's  not  so  old,  my  mother's  only 
thirty-seven  if  I  am  twenty.  She  was  fourteen  when  she  was  married,  an' 
now  they  gotta  house  an'  car  and  they  rent  two  flats  so  we  keep  the  smallest, 
and  my  sister  she's  got  a  bad  shoulder  because  my  father  kicked  my  mother 
before  she  was  born,  and  we  sleep  on  a  davenport  in  the  dining  room,  and 
she  can't  lie  straight  and  there's  no  privacy,  and  my  father  he  comes  in 
anytime  because  there's  no  door  to  the  dining  room  to  lock  and  he  comes  in 
and  sees  me  in  my  sweat  shirt  takin'  exercises,  because  I  sit  all  day  and 
don't  get  no  exercise  and  he  says  trying  to  keep  your  girlish  figure,  what's 
that  to  you  when  you  ain't  got  none  to  keep,  and  it  makes  him  mad  when 
I  try  to  eat  careful,  like  I  learned  when  I  got  the  exercises. 

And  I  get  all  chocolate  to  my  elbows  and  at  night  I  want  to  wash  and 
my  father  beats  on  the  bathroom  door  and  says  I  shouldn't  dare  use  warm 
water,  it  takes  gas  to  heat  it,  but  I  guess  he  likes  to  wash  when  he  gets  home 
from  the  butcher  shop.  And  mother  only  says  my  father's  my  father  and 
we  should  mind  him,  but  I  guess  she  don't  dare  say  nothing  else,  she  knows 

7  Denison,  Isabelle,  "Some  Fathers  Is  Like  That,"  The  Family,  Vol.  XI,  No.  8  (De- 
cember, 1930),  pp.  260-261.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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what  she'll  get  if  she  don't  side  with  him.  My  sister,  she's  older  than  me, 
but  she  jumps  every  time  my  father  speaks  to  her,  and  sometimes  she 
trembles.  I  think  he  likes  to  make  her  do  that.  He  tells  how  when  he  was  a 
boy  if  he  didn't  do  right  his  father  would  knock  him  down,  and  he  says 
that's  what  made  an  honest  man  of  him.  Once  I  said  he  could  never  make 
an  honest  man  of  me  no  matter  how  many  times  he  knocked  me  down,  and 
he  give  me  the  whip  for  being  fresh. 

They  both  tell  me  how  they  give  me  clothes  and  enough  to  eat  when  I 
wasn't  no  use  to  them,  and  now  when  I  earn  I  want  to  take  some  of  my  $17 
(only  it's  $16  because  of  $1  a  week  insurance  on  me  for  them)  for  things 
like  learning  exercises,  when  if  I  was  grateful  I  should  give  it  all  to  them. 
Sometimes  I  think  maybe  that's  so  and  I  feel  bad  and  then  he  says  such  things 
to  my  boy  friend  it  makes  me  so  mad  I  don't  care.  My  boy  friend  ain't  so 
much  to  look  at  maybe,  he's  kind  of  thin,  but  then  I'm  not  so  swell  either, 
and  he's  square  with  me,  and  he's  gettin'  ahead  too,  used  to  be  just  a  choco- 
late boy  and  now  he's  with  the  West  Leather  Company  and  only  three  years 
from  Saskatchewan.  He's  respectful  to  me,  and  I  want  my  friends  should 
come  to  my  house  instead  of  us  going  out  such  cheap  places,  and  when  this 
boy  came  and  I  said  he  should  be  introduced  to  my  father  and  mother,  and 
my  father  said  to  him,  is  she  the  best  you  can  do,  what's  the  matter  with 
you,  well  then  why  don't  you  marry  her  and  my  boy  friend  looked  at  him 
so  queer,  and  I  cried,  and  then  I  had  to  tell  him  what  kind  of  father  I  got, 
and  he  said  some  fathers  is  like  that,  so  wouldn't  you  say  he  was  pretty 
square? 

And  when  I  tell  my  father  I  need  a  dress  when  we  should  go  to  the 
movies  he  says  what,  from  $16,  go  sell  yourself  if  you  haven't  already,  and 
I  ask  you,  is  that  the  way  a  right  father  should  talk  to  his  daughter?  I  know 
I'm  not  so  grand  but  I  like  to  live  decent  and  maybe  save  a  little,  and  I  can't 
go  back.  I  can't  go  back,  please  can't  I  come  in  tonight? 

8.  When  the  Home  Breeds  Antagonism  8 

Clarice  is  sixteen.  She  is  bitterly  antagonistic  to  both  parents  and  refuses 
to  live  with  either  of  them.  She  is  a  tight-lipped,  self-contained  young  person. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  she  would  succumb  to  a  "crush"  on  a  woman 
neighbor  to  whom  she  went  for  comfort  and  for  gossip  on  the  shortcomings 
of  her  parents.  But  this  infatuation  passed  harmlessly  and  Clarice  is  earning 
her  living  as  a  school  girl  in  a  private  family.  She  is  hard  working,  conscien- 
tious, one  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  her  unless  it  be  an  invincible  self- 

8  Van  Waters,  Miriam,  "I  Would  Rather  Die  Than  Go  Home,"  Survey  Graphic,  Vol. 
LVII,  No.  9  (February  1,  1927),  p.  569.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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righteousness.  She  is  an  only  child.  Clarice's  parents  differed  over  religion. 
The  father  was  a  member  of  a  "recognized"  church;  the  mother  became  de- 
voted to  a  new  sect.  They  argued  incessantly.  Clarice  became  for  both  the 
never-dying  conscience.  She  weighed  them  and  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
were  wrong.  Unconsciously  they  had  permitted  and  encouraged  their 
daughter  to  assume  the  role  of  judge  and  arbiter.  Her  childhood  ended 
abruptly.  Parental  differences  in  religion  may  be  devastating  to  a  child  if 
they  become  the  main  theme  of  family  life. 

Jane  is  a  rebel  against  all  authority.  She  comes  from  a  long  line  of  military 
ancestors.  Her  mother  died  when  Jane  was  eight  and  she  was  raised  by  an 
indulgent  maternal  grandmother.  Jane  is  vivacious  and  pretty.  Her  grand- 
mother returned  her  to  her  father  when  she  reached  her  'teens.  She  was  too 
much  of  a  problem.  She  flirted  with  undesirable  young  men,  sailors,  park- 
loungers,  and  taxi  drivers.  She  did  not  care  for  correct  society.  Her  father 
had  remarried  a  hard-working  young  school  teacher  and  had  four  children. 
This  home  was  unbearable  to  Jane.  She  ran  away  and  became  seriously  de- 
linquent. Her  father  gave  her  a  hard  whipping.  From  that  time  on  Jane 
became  a  dangerous  character.  She  is  saturated  with  hate.  She  has  a  bad 
effect  on  any  group  in  which  she  is  placed.  She  corrupts  younger  children, 
takes  the  joy  out  of  life  when  she  is  with  girls  of  her  own  age,  bears  tales 
between  adults,  spreads  gloom  and  disloyalty  wherever  she  goes.  She  has 
no  close  friends.  Her  influence  is  peculiarly  sinister  in  that  she  disrupts  any 
social  group.  Even  strong  minded  individuals  appear  to  lose  energy  and 
begin  to  question  the  worth-whileness  of  their  efforts  when  Jane  is  around. 
Jane  is  very  unhappy  but  she  derives  some  satisfaction  from  observing  this 
destructive  influence  at  work.  After  some  catastrophe  she  appears  flushed 
with  excitement  and  more  self-confident. 

The  elements  in  her  situation  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

An  ever-present,  much  talked  of  family  tradition  of  military  prestige 
and  honor.  This  tradition  stressed  deeds  of  gallantry  among  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  charm  among  the  women.  The  only  exception  was 
the  case  of  Jane's  mother  who  died  before  she  was  thirty,  and  for  some 
reason  was  disliked  by  her  own  mother,  and  considered  childish,  flighty, 
and  unworthy  by  her  husband.  After  her  death  she  was  never  mentioned  to 
Jane  except  occasionally  by  the  earnest  young  stepmother  who  cautioned 
Jane  "not  to  be  like  her  mother." 

The  family  status  had  decayed  under  modern  conditions.  Economic  pres- 
sure, coupled  with  change  of  public  opinion  about  military  glory  caused 
the  family  to  live  in  the  past  and  to  judge  the  present  harshly.  When  Jane 
reached  adolescence  the  modern  world  offered  her  only  the  cheapest  thrills 
and  attractions.  When  she  responded  to  them  she  became  a  disgrace  and 
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scandal,  and  there  followed  the  use  of  violence  by  the  father  in  correcting 
Jane  and  the  infliction  of  humiliation.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  growth 
of  a  warped  personality. 

Of  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  antagonism  the 
infliction  of  humiliation  ranks  first.  Ridicule,  sarcasm,  petty  slights,  the 
meeting  of  emotional  warmth  with  coldness  and  misunderstanding,  the 
tactless  reprimand,  appear  trivial  as  weighed  against  the  balance  of  a  home 
life  which  may  contain  a  well  ordered  household,  earnest  behavior  codes, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  material  wants.  But  the  child,  particularly  the  child 
deprived  of  the  companionship  of  other  children,  nurses  these  humiliations 
in  lonely  hours,  feeds  them  with  dreams  and  reveries  until  they  become  large 
and  absorbing  grudges.  If  antagonism  began  and  ended  in  the  home,  it 
would  be  a  small  problem,  but  it  extends  to  all  other  forms  of  human  inter- 
course and  constitutes  the  most  baffling  of  social  problems — a  warped 
personality,  incapable  of  integration  (at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge)  with  any  social  group. 

9.  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Old  Age  Dependency 
in  the  United  States  9 

The  estimates  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  being  based  upon  the  most 
thorough  investigation  ever  undertaken  by  a  State  Commission,  may  prob- 
ably serve  as  fair  indications  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  entire 
country.  Granting,  however,  that  possibly  better  conditions  may  exist  in 
our  less  industrial  states,  it  would  seem  rather  conservative  to  state  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  aged  population  in  the  United  States  is 
definitely  dependent  in  part  or  entirely  upon  children,  relatives  or  organized 
charity  for  their  support.  Accordingly,  of  the  approximately  5,500,000  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United  States  at  the  present,  from 
1,800,000  to  2,000,000  are  supported  in  one  way  or  another.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  are  under  the  care  of  organized  philanthropy. 

While  many  of  these  aged,  it  is  true,  will  hesitate  for  a  long  while  before 
applying  for  relief  to  the  existing  charitable  agencies,  most  of  them  are 
facing  a  pitiful  struggle  for  subsistence.  A  great  many  will  eventually  fall 
dependent,  not  necessarily  upon  charity,  but  upon  children  or  relatives  at 
the  expense  of  their  self-respect,  and  in  many  cases  also  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  growing  generation.  When  one-third  of  our  population  faces 
such  an  eventuality,  it  is  absolutely  pernicious  to  indict  the  character  of  the 
American  people  by  pretending,  as  do  many  favorites  of  fortune,  that  only 


9  Epstein,  Abraham,  The  Challenge  of  the  Aged,  pp.  47-59  passim.  Vanguard  Press, 
1928.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  improvident  and  reckless  become  dependent  at  the  end  of  their  life. 
Obviously  when  one  person  out  of  three  faces  a  helpless  old  age,  the  roots 
of  poverty  must  lie  deep  in  the  economic  and  social  forces  which  are  beyond 
individual  control. 

Loss  of  the  spouse  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  confronting  aged  per- 
sons, especially  the  aged  women.  According  to  the  1920  United  States 
Census,  the  widowed  and  divorced  in  the  population  65  years  of  age  and 
over  represented  27.7  per  cent  for  men  and  58.8  per  cent  for  women.  The 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  after  interviewing  1,395  persons  con- 
cluded: 

It  will  be  seen  that  substantially  one-half  of  the  women  enumerated  are  widowed, 
divorced,  separated  or  single,  whereas  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  men  are  married. 
The  explanation  is  partly  that  women  on  the  average  live  longer  than  men  and 
partly  that  husbands  very  generally  are  older  than  their  wives.  The  result  is  that 
a  vast  number  of  aged  women  are  left  without  homes  of  their  own. 

A  study  of  100  aged  persons  in  Greenwich  Village,  made  by  Miss  L. 
Nassau  in  19 15,  also  disclosed  the  preponderance  of  widows  over  widowers. 
Of  65  women  investigated,  Miss  Nassau  found  54  widowed,  9  single,  and  2 
separated,  while  of  the  35  men  interviewed,  21  were  still  married,  9  were 
widowers,  3  were  single,  and  2  separated  or  divorced. 

The  1925  Massachusetts  Commission  found  among  a  total  of  8,065  men 
of  65  and  over  interviewed  in  various  sections  of  the  state  that  6.1  per  cent 
were  single,  68.8  per  cent  married  and  25.1  per  cent  widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated.  Among  9,355  women  of  the  same  ages  12.2  per  cent  were  single, 
38.2  per  cent  were  married,  and  49.6  per  cent  were  widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated.  The  Commission  summarizes: 

Our  investigation  shows  conclusively  that  widowhood  is  a  large  factor  in  caus- 
ing dependency,  and  confirms  the  findings  of  previous  Commissions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere. 

The  studies  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  also  showed  that  against 
26.4  per  cent  widowed  and  divorced  men,  there  were  47.5  per  cent  women 
in  the  same  marital  status. 

The  close  intimacy  of  declining  physical  power  and  old  age  dependency 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  That  many  of  the  "non-dependent"  aged  must 
ultimately  capitulate  to  fate  is  evident  from  the  following:  Of  the  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  interviewed  by  the  1910  Massachusetts 
Commission,  40.3  per  cent  were  physically  defective.  In  Wisconsin  in  1915, 
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out  of  a  total  of  1,395  persons  60  years  of  age  and  older  489,  or  35  per  cent, 
were  "able  to  follow  gainful  occupations";  493  others  could  do  light  work; 
245  were  "able  to  take  care  of  their  own  persons"  and  42  required  attendance. 
In  Pennsylvania,  in  1918,  36  per  cent  of  those  aged  50  and  over  were  physi- 
cally defective.  Of  2,349  applicants  70  and  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age 
Assistance  Commission,  "four  out  of  every  five  applicants  were  already  either 
fully  or  partially  disabled  to  an  extent  that  their  income  from  earnings  was 
either  considerably  reduced  or  totally  eliminated." 

Both  the  nature  and  extent  of  old  age  dependency  in  the  United  States 
would  indicate  that  the  problems  facing  the  old  are  as  real  and  difficult  of 
solution  by  mere  individual  effort  in  this  country  as  they  have  been  found 
abroad.  Old  age  dependency,  whether  of  one  form  or  another,  is  with  us 
and  has  come  to  stay  since  it  is  largely  a  result  of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. Once  a  wage-earner  has  passed  the  half-century  mark  the  question 
of  how  to  escape  the  poorhouse  in  old  age  and  a  pauper's  grave  at  the  end, 
does  not  altogether  depend  upon  his  own  desires  and  ambitions.  Conditions 
which  lie  outside  his  own  control  will  decide  this  for  him. 

The  classified  old  public  paupers  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
great  mass  of  destitute  aged  in  the  United  States.  Far  greater  numbers  of 
old  men  and  women,  though  not  recipients  of  public  or  private  charity,  are 
constantly  living  either  on  the  brink  of  dependency  or  are  actually  supported 
either  partly  or  entirely  by  children  or  relatives  upon  whom  they  frequently 
are  a  considerable  burden.  Soon  after  passing  the  prime  of  life  these  indi- 
viduals live  in  constant  terror  of  approaching  old  age.  Because  these  people 
are  sheltered  from  public  humiliation  not  much  is  said  or  written  about 
them.  They  prefer  to  endure  the  worst  hardship  to  the  acceptance  of  charity. 

The  Ohio  Commission  on  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions  stated: 

The  number  of  aged  persons  aided  by  private  families  or  by  relatives  and 
friends  is  unknown  and  cannot  be  estimated.  The  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati  surveys 
indicate  that  15  to  25  per  cent  of  people  over  50  years  were  dependent  upon  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Nor  can  the  number  who  are  living  an  independent  but  precarious 
existence  be  accurately  estimated. 

10.  Character  Growth  of  the  Aged  10 

Fielding  Hall  tells  us  that  in  Burma,  where  it  is  purest,  Buddhism  teaches 
men  to  "die  thinking  on  their  good  deeds."  I  cannot  believe  this  is  final  but 
opine  rather  that  old  age  has  its  positive  duties  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future  as  well  as  its  privileges  and  immunities.  To  be  sure,  if  sex  love  is  the 

10  Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Senescence,  pp.  413-415.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1922.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
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mainspring  of  the  most  and  best  in  the  human  psyche,  it  follows  that  when 
this  goes  there  is  little  worth  while  left  in  us.  Hence,  the  implications  of  the 
new  analytic  psychology  are  most  tragic  for  senescence  and  man  is  doomed 
to  spend  the  shriveled  remnants  of  life  in  the  contemplation  of  its  only  real 
stage,  which  is  now  gone  or  fast  vanishing.  I  urge,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
facts  of  the  soul-life  of  the  aged  teach  us  very  clearly  that  if  the  vita  sexualis 
has  been  anything  like  normal,  we  graduate  from  it  into  a  larger  love  of 
man,  nature,  and  being  itself  which  can  never  be  complete  till  the  urge  of 
sex  has  waned. 

The  selfishness  of  the  old,  repulsive  and  unsocial  as  are  now  its  common- 
est manifestations,  expresses  a  deep  instinct  that  is  really  groping  toward 
a  new  and  higher  type  of  personality,  evolving  a  new  synthesis  of  the  factors 
of  life  when  the  chord  of  sex  shall  have  passed  in  music  out  of  sight.  It 
means  man's  reaffirmation  of  the  self  and  of  the  will-to-live,  although  this 
points  not,  as  the  immortalists  would  argue,  to  a  post-mortem  rehabilitation 
of  the  ego  but  only  expresses  again  the  fact  that  man  is  as  yet  incomplete 
here  and  that  even  the  old  now  die  prematurely  because  they  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  build  the  last  story  of  the  house  of  many  mansions. 

As  sex  love  declines  friendship  takes  its  place.  Old  lovers,  and  husbands 
and  wives  if  happily  mated,  become  friends  and  find  new  joys  in  these  new 
relations.  How  we  prize  old  friends  and  feel  closer  even  to  those  of  our 
contemporaries  we  have  known  but  slightly!  There  is  a  unique  loyalty  of 
veterans  of  war  toward  each  other,  although  they  are  little  together  and  do 
not  always  get  on  well  with  each  other  if  they  attempt  intimacy.  More- 
over, there  is  a  new  type  of  interest  in  young  people  and  in  children. 

Love  in  the  aged  also  tends  to  broaden  into  the  higher  and  more  subli- 
mated form  of  interest  in  the  subhuman  world,  in  animals,  plants,  trees, 
gardening,  and  country  life  generally.  The  charm  of  a  rural  contrasted  with 
an  urban  environment  increases.  How  often  the  old  take  pleasure  in  planting 
or  setting  out  trees  they  will  never  see  mature  or  bear  fruit  and  in  building 
homes  they  know  they  can  at  best  live  in  but  for  a  short  time. 

ii.  A  Sociological  Interpretation  of  Family  Incompatibility11 

The  term  "tensions"  is  now  commonly  used  to  express  the  causative  factors 
in  family  disorganization.  A  tension  in  its  sociological  sense  is,  in  reality, 
a  tension  or  conflict  situation  which  breeds  certain  attitudes  between  persons 
in  the  group.  Thus  an  economic  tension  is  a  situation  in  which  the  economic 
factor  is  the  source  of  conflicting  attitudes  between  husband  and  wife. 

11  Krueger,  E.  T.,  "A  Study  of  Marriage  Incompatibility,"  The  Family,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2 
(April,  1928),  pp.  54-55.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  tensions  in  order  to 
secure  classes  or  type-tensions  which  might  be  useful  in  diagnosis  and  in 
analysis  of  cases.  As  is  true  of  any  classification,  types  are  always  abstractions, 
and  the  number  and  kind  secured  will  depend  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the 
investigator.  Meroney  has  four  tensions  with  numerous  sub-classes,  Burgess 
has  seven,  and  Mowrer  is  satisfied  with  four  general  types  of  family  tensions. 
This  paper,  in  the  effort  to  gain  concreteness  and  to  escape  over-simplification, 
suggests  a  classification  of  thirteen  tensions. 

This  classification  seems  more  useful  than  those  which  reduce  their  terms 
to  more  abstract  and  inclusive  classes  in  that  it  permits  the  location  and 
description  of  tensions  in  a  greater  variety  of  situations,  although  it  loses 
somewhat  in  the  matter  of  exclusiveness  of  items.  The  thirteen  tensions 
are:  (a)  economic,  (b)  occupation,  (c)  response  (sex),  (d)  control  (positional 
relationship  of  members  to  each  other),  (e)  status  (positional  relationship 
of  the  family  in  social  participation),  (f)  culture,  (g)  philosophy  of  life, 
(h)  temperament,  (i)  health,  (j)  individual  capacities  and  abilities,  (k)  ap- 
petites and  habits,  (1)  personal  behavior  pattern,  and  (m)  age. 

The  terms  used  in  the  above  classification  are  not  meant  to  suggest  meta- 
physical forces.  They  are  only  convenient  labels  which  locate  causal  factors. 
Moreover,  the  particular  way  in  which  the  factor  operates  must  be  further 
determined  by  analysis  of  the  individual  case.  For  example,  a  cultural  ten- 
sion is  one  in  which  husband  and  wife  represent  diverse  cultural  patterns 
of  behavior.  These  patterns  involve  such  matters  as  food  and  its  prepara- 
tion, religion,  manners,  and  traditional  attitudes  between  racial  and  nation- 
ality groups.  If  a  Jew  marries  a  gentile,  a  Norwegian  marries  an  Italian,  or 
a  Frenchman  marries  an  American,  we  may  expect  conflict  situations  due 
to  cultural  differences  in  the  training  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

The  problem  of  classification  is  complicated  and  made  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  tensions  are  inter-related  and  sequential  in  character.  An  economic 
tension  as  a  problem  of  sheer  poverty,  of  the  equal  earning  of  income  and 
sharing  of  expenditures  between  husband  and  wife,  or  of  economic  status 
as  compared  with  other  families  may  create  a  conflict  of  attitudes  which 
involves  such  other  tensions  as  occupation,  control,  social  status,  individual 
capacities  and  abilities,  and  culture.  Response  relations  of  sex  and  affection 
frequently  have  their  source  in  health  and  age  problems,  or,  in  turn,  are 
sources  of  conflict  in  occupation,  control,  and  culture.  A  classification  of 
tensions  must,  therefore,  include  the  concrete  factors  which  lead  to  a  con- 
flict of  attitudes,  and  leave  to  case  analysis  the  statement  of  the  sequential 
and  integrative  relationships  between  factors.  Tensions,  therefore,  do  not 
operate  in  isolation,  but  in  an  integrated  set  of  tensions,  to  which  the  term 
constellation  has  been  applied.  The  sequential  character  of  tensions  has  been 
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noted  by  certain  authors.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  characterize  a 
constellation  of  tensions  by  indicating  the  dominance  of  some  one  tension. 
I  wish,  however,  to  restate  the  problem  in  more  complete  form.  In  the 
analysis  of  any  case  of  marriage  incompatibility,  the  first  step  consists  in 
the  discovery  of  the  more  immediate  tensions  which  seem  to  be  present. 
The  next  step  is  to  secure  a  detailed  life-history  of  the  pre-marriage  social 
background  of  each  of  the  principals,  and  a  social  record  of  the  marriage 
relationship.  From  this  data  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  time-series  of 
concrete  events  and  situations  which  reveal  conflicts  of  attitudes  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  to  state  the  significant  cultural  and  individual  factors 
which  have  operated  in  these  situations.  When  obtainable  medical  and 
psychological  records  may  prove  valuable,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  examinations  made.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  latter  data  are  significant  only  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  they  re- 
veal are  factors  in  creating  a  conflict  of  attitudes.  The  third  step  consists  in 
the  analysis  of  all  the  foregoing  data  to  bring  out: 

(i)  The  entire  constellation  or  configuration  of  tensions  operating  in  the  case. 

(2)  The  tensions  which  cumulatively  have  gradually  become  more  intense. 

(3)  The  circular  interplay  upon  one  another  of  tensions  which  intensify  each 
other. 

(4)  The  sequential  relationship  of  tensions  in  which  one  or  more  tensions  lead 
to  other  tensions. 

(5)  The  rise  and  disappearance  of  tensions. 

(6)  The  combination  of  certain  tensions  within  a  general  configuration  or 
constellation  which  decisively  and  conclusively  interplay  to  dominate  the  process 
of  disorganization.  These  may  be  called  primary  tensions. 

(7)  The  tensions  which  play  a  minor  or  subordinate  role  in  creating  conflicting 
attitudes.  These  may  be  present  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process,  or  come  into 
existence  as  by-products  of  the  primary  tensions.  These  may  be  called  secondary 
tensions. 

The  emphasis  in  the  above  statement  upon  the  interplay  of  tensions  per- 
mits the  analysis  of  the  process  of  disorganization  in  terms  of  an  inter-related 
and  sequential  set  of  factors;  or,  in  other  words,  a  statement  of  a  process 
which  is  predictable  and  capable  of  verification.  Such  analysis  takes  into 
account  the  essentially  organic  nature  of  relationships  within  the  family  in 
dynamic  terms  of  growth  and  change,  as  opposed  to  the  atomic  and  static 
conception  of  the  marriage  group,  and  provides  a  basis  for  intelligent  treat- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  THE  FAMILY 

Every  sizable  social  problem  has  a  family  significance.  There  are, 
however,  social  problems  that  are  inherently  related  to  the  family  and 
the  most  important  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  poverty,  have  been 
included  in  this  collection  of  readings.  The  problem  of  poverty  has 
already  been  given  consideration  in  Chapter  VIII  on  the  economic 
changes  affecting  the  family,  and  its  relief  and  elimination  will  be  given 
discussion  in  Chapter  XXII  which  presents  the  economic  approach  to 
the  conservation  of  the  family.  Poverty,  therefore,  is  not  dealt  with  in 
this  chapter.  Readings  one,  two,  and  three  take  up  the  problem  of  the 
unmarried  mother  and  the  illegitimate  child.  Four  and  five  consider 
prostitution  and  its  repression.  Selection  six  gives  an  analysis  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  of  venereal  disease  treated  in  St.  Louis.  The  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  readings  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  sickness. 
The  tenth  discusses  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  act  as 
a  means  of  protecting  public  health.  The  remaining  five  readings 
present  the  problem  of  housing  in  its  various  aspects. 

i.  Extent  of  Problem  of  Illegitimacy1 

Estimated  Number  of  Illegitimate  Births 

Although  the  available  statistics  are  meager,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
approximate  roughly  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  It  was  impracticable  to  arrive  at  such  an  estimate  by  the 
method  based  on  the  total  number  of  live  births  in  the  United  States,  since 
incomplete  birth  registration  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain,  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  statistics  having  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Hence,  the  estimate  was 
based  on  the  number  of  single,  widowed,  and  divorced  women  of  child- 
bearing  age.  In  the  United  States  in  191 5  the  estimated  number  of  single, 
widowed,  and  divorced  white  women  15  to  44  years  of  age  was  8,769,000.* 

1  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child-Welfare  Problem.  Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent 
Classes  Series  No.  9.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  66.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,    1920,  pp.   26-27.   Reprinted   by   permission. 

*  The  number  of  single,  widowed,  and  divorced  white  women  15  to  44  years  of  age 
on  July  1,  1915,  was  estimated  by  projecting  the  annual  increase  in  this  group  between 
1900  and  1910,  using  the  arithmetical  method.  Strictly  speaking,  the  figures  for  "white 
women"  refer  to  women  of  all  races  other  than  Negro.  The  figure  8,769,000  includes 
approximately    0.2    per    cent    of    Indians,    Chinese,    and    Japanese. 
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In  the  1 6  States  for  which  figures  of  illegitimate  births  were  obtained  the  rate 
per  1,000  single,  widowed,  and  divorced  white  women  of  child-bearing  age 
may  be  estimated  as  at  least  3.7.**  Applying  this  ratio  to  the  estimated  popu- 
lation given  above  gives  32,400  as  an  estimated  number  of  illegitimate  white 
births  in  the  United  States  each  year.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
this  figure  is  an  estimate  based  on  only  a  part  of  the  country;  it  is  improbable, 
however,  that  the  true  figure  is  below  it.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be  considered 
as  a  minimum  estimate  because  of  incompleteness  of  birth  registration  and 
erroneous  registration  of  illegitimate  as  legitimate  births. 

Because  of  the  recognized  inadequacy  of  birth  registration  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  United  States,  another  estimate  was  made  based  on  data  from 
States  included  in  the  birth-registration  area  in  19 15.  By  the  method  de- 
scribed above  the  rate  for  white  unmarried  women  of  child-bearing  age  in 
these  States  may  be  estimated  as  4.***  This  rate,  applied  to  the  number  of 
single,  widowed,  and  divorced  white  women  of  child-bearing  age  in  the 
United  States,  gives  a  total  of  35,100  illegitimate  white  births.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  States  in  the  birth  registration  area  have  a  disproportionate 
urban  population  among  which  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  is  high.  Never- 
theless, this  figure  may  be  regarded  as  an  understatement  because  of  errors 
and  omissions  of  registration  of  illegitimate  births  even  in  States  included 
in  the  birth-registration  area.**** 

2.  Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock  2 
In  the  maternity  homes  of  the  19th  century  the  chief  concern  was  the 


**  The  rate  per  1,000  white  and  Negro  women  in  the  group  specified,  exclusive  of  the 
Negro  women  in  two  States,  was  found  to  be  4.3.  The  rate  per  1,000  white  women  in 
this  group  can  be  found  by  assuming,  in  the  absence,  for  most  of  the  States,  of  illegiti- 
mate births  classified  by  color,  that  the  ratio  between  the  white  and  Negro  illegitimate 
birth  rates  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  area  of  good  birth  registration,  Maryland,  and 
Philadelphia  combined,  where  illegitimate  births  are  classified  by  color.  (Maryland  was 
not  in  the  birth  registration  area  in  191 5  but  was  admitted  in  191 6.)  Applying  this 
ratio  to  the  respective  white  and  Negro  populations  in  the  group  specified  results  in  the 
figure  of  3.7  for  the  white  unmarried  female  population  of  child-bearing  age. 

***  The  rate  per  1,000  white  and  Negro  women  in  the  group  specified  was  4.6;  the  cor- 
rection has  been  made  on  the  same  basis  as  described  in  note  **. 

****  A  careful  study  of  records  of  social  agencies  in  Boston  added  one-eighth  to  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  registered  as  such  in  the  city.  Similar  estimates  for  Negroes 
would  be  subject  to  a  much  greater  percentage  of  error  than  are  estimates  for  whites, 
first,  because  of  inadequate  registration  in  areas  where  the  Negro  population  is  largest, 
and  secondly,  because  of  special  conditions  affecting  Negroes.  Such  an  estimate,  if  made, 
should  of  course  be  accompanied  by  a  full  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  problem  and 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  setting  up  new  standards  of  family  morality  in  place  of 
those  existing  under  slavery  conditions. 

2  Donahue,  A.  Madorah,  "Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock,"  The  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CXLI  (September,  1930),  pp.  162-172. 
Reprinted   by  permission. 
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protection  and  reformation  of  the  unmarried  mother.  Today  the  aim  and 
achievements  are  primarily  toward  satisfactory  adjustment  for  children.  In 
35  states  the  laws  and  official  regulations  are  set  in  this  direction.  The  present 
program  includes  health,  social,  and  legal  measures  embodying  birth  regis- 
tration, paternal  responsibility,  inheritance  from  and  use  of  father's  name, 
legitimation,  care  of  child  by  the  mother,  and  state  supervision.  Among 
other  accomplishments  a  markedly  reduced  death  rate  of  babies  has  resulted 
in  many  instances.  For  the  older  child,  social  case  work  has  increasingly  aided 
adjustment.  Social  attitudes  have  softened  generally  as  reflected  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  uniform  illegitimacy  act  which  covers  such  features  as 
the  support  of  the  child  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  references  to  his 
illegitimacy  in  records  and  official  papers.  For  1928  the  census  shows  for 
the  44  states  now  in  the  registration  area,  2,233,149  live  births  of  which  63,942 
were  reported  as  illegitimate.  The  increase  of  such  births  between  1910  and 
1920  may  be  explained  in  better  methods  of  recording.  Most  of  the  mothers 
are  under  25  years;  almost  half  of  them  under  21.  Fathers  range  slightly 
older.  More  illegitimacy  occurs  among  Negroes,  among  native-born  white, 
and  in  the  city  than  among  their  opposites. 

3.  The  Unmarried  Mother's  Parental  Home  s 

The  incidence  of  broken  homes  is  similar  to  that  found  in  studies  of  de- 
linquent women.  In  the  studies  in  Massachusetts  the  proportion  of  mothers 
who  came  from  homes  broken  through  the  death  of  one  parent  or  through 
divorce,  separation,  or  desertion,  or  who  had  no  parental  homes  because 
of  the  death  or  absence  from  this  country  of  both  parents  ranged  from  23 
per  cent  to  31  per  cent.  In  Milwaukee  and  rural  New  York  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  were  49  and  56,  respectively,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  pro- 
portion rose  to  71  per  cent.* 

Report  that  the  home  was  normal  to  the  extent  that  both  parents  were 
living  in  the  home  by  no  means  implies  that  detrimental  conditions  were 
not  present.  It  found  in  one  study,  for  example,  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  mothers  whose  parents  were  living  had  suffered  from  bad  home  con- 
ditions due  to  alcoholism,  immorality,  or  otherwise  poor  character  of  their 
parents.  Not  only  are  the  homes  of  a  large  proportion  of  mothers  no  source 
of  aid  in  time  of  need  but  home  conditions  are  often  directly  responsible  for 
waywardness  or  weaknesses  against  which  a  normal  home  should  afford  pro- 
tection. 


3  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child-Welfare  Problem,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  128, 
Washington:   Government  Printing  Office,    1924,  p.   9.  Reprinted   by  permission. 

*  Editorial  Note:  For  further  information  on  illegitimacy  and  the  unmarried  mother, 
see  the  several  encyclopaedias  and  especially  Social  Science  Abstracts  (1929— 1932). 
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4.  Prostitution  in  New  York  in  1928  * 
General  Statement 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  New  York  has  justified  its  claim  of  being 
the  cleanest  metropolis  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
commercialized  prostitution  is  concerned.  In  no  other  large  city  in  this 
country  has  so  intelligent  and  comprehensive,  so  lasting  and  effective  a 
program  been  carried  out  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  policy  of  re- 
pression as  opposed  to  toleration  was  adopted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  is  now  taken  for  granted  by  the  average  New  Yorker. 
Hence  a  complacency  all  the  way  up  the  line,  and  the  shock  that  was  felt 
when  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  was  made  public 
in  July,  1928.  The  report  showed  that  while  most  of  the  phases  of  prostitution 
had  remained  at  the  minimum  established  more  than  a  decade  ago,  a  new 
and  unforeseen  thing  had  happened,  in  connection  with  an  institution  which 
had  until  then  been  considered  solely  as  an  evasion  of  the  prohibition  law. 

This  situation  was  not  only  a  surprise  to  the  community  but  also  to  the 
very  persons  who  were  most  closely  in  touch  with  it.  For  the  past  three  or 
four  years  the  Committee  had  sounded  the  warning  that  the  trend  was  in 
that  direction  and  vice  was  beginning  to  seize  the  new  opportunities  thus 
offered.  The  rapid  and  mushroom-like  growth  of  night  clubs  and  speak- 
easies, however,  was  unexpected.  It  was  this  sudden  increase  in  numbers 
which  permitted  the  acceleration  of  vice  in  such  places  and  produced  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise. 

There  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  commercialized  prostitution  in  New 
York  until  1923,  and  from  then  there  was  but  a  very  slight  increase  until 
1926.  Then  a  new  element,  which  had  already  entered  into  the  problem, 
began  to  be  very  conspicuous.  This  new  element  was  this  mushroom  growth 
of  night  clubs  and  speakeasies  and  the  adjustment  to  them,  of  commercialized 
prostitution. 

The  Committee  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  all  aspects 
of  prostitution.  In  1928,  its  investigators  made  14,399  investigations  in  the 
Greater  City.  Of  these,  13,069  were  made  of  persons  or  places  outside  of 
night  clubs  and  speakeasies.  This  means  that  only  1,330  of  the  total  investiga- 
tions was  made  in  such  resorts. 

Fourteen  thousand,  three  hundred  ninety-nine  investigations  disclosed 
1,443  prostitution  violations.  Yet  1,134  °f  these  were  in  night  clubs  and 
speakeasies.  In  other  words,  while  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
investigations  were  made  in  night  clubs  and  speakeasies,  yet  they  revealed 
a  proportion  of  78  per  cent  of  all  violations  found. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  New  York  City,  1928,  pp.  9-10. 
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This  shows  only  too  well  wherein  the  vice  problem  of  New  York  lies 
today.  Street  soliciting  by  prostitutes  is  so  rare,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
being  practically  negligible.  Prostitution  in  hotels,  apartments,  rooming- 
houses  and  similar  places  has  been  greatly  reduced.  It  is  the  clubs  and  speak- 
easies which  have  furnished  commercialized  prostitution  with  a  long  wanted 
place  and  an  opportunity  for  its  illicit  operations. 

5.  Results  of  Repression  of  Prostitution  in  New  York  City  5 

Of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1900  in  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing prostitution,  that  which  is  most  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  is  the 
practical  disappearance  of  street  solicitation.  Equally  striking  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  open  houses  of  prostitution,  the  locations  of  which  in  the  early 
days  were  well  known.  The  suppression  of  these  was  a  comparatively  simple 
task  requiring  no  extraordinary  skill  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer  to 
obtain  the  necessary  evidence.  Whether  the  suppression  of  these  forms  of 
prostitution  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  its  volume  or  in  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  prostitutes  plying  their  trade  in  New  York  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty.  While  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  of  these 
results  have  occurred,  there  is  no  method  by  which  that  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined statistically.  That  it  has  not  resulted  in  cutting  off  the  source  of  supply 
is  indicated  by  the  increasingly  large  percentage  of  first  offenders  among 
those  convicted  of  prostitution.  The  percentage  of  first  convictions  has  con- 
sistently tended  to  increase  since  1913,  reaching  the  high  peak  of  76  per  cent 
in  1927.  The  real  recidivists  are  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  arrested. 

What  may  be  happening  is  that  after  their  first  contact  with  the  police  and 
the  courts,  prostitutes  who  continue  in  New  York  use  methods  of  such  ex- 
treme caution  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  police  to  secure  convicting 
evidence.  One  other  possible  explanation  for  the  small  number  of  recidivists 
is  that  a  single  contact  with  the  New  York  authorities  is  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  transfer  their  activities  to  other  cities.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  they  change  their  mode  of  living.  Which  of  these  explanations 
is  the  more  probable  there  is  no  way  of  determining. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  changes  in  the  law  have  been  followed  in  all 
instances  by  the  necessary  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  exploiters  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  The  private  dance  studio  today  takes  the  place  of  the 
massage  institute  of  19 10  as  furnishing  a  front  for  the  practice  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  speakeasy  night  club  is  the  prohibition  adaption  of  the  pre-war 

5  Waterman,  Willoughby  Cyrus,  Prostitution  and  Us  Repression  in  New  Yor%  City, 
pp.   143-151.  Columbia  University  Press,   1932.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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night  club.  The  closed  dance  hall  is  the  substitute  for  the  saloon  dance  hall, 
the  tenement  "call  flat"  the  successor  of  the  old-time  parlor  house. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  these  newer  methods  of  the  exploiters  are 
not  financially  as  profitable  as  the  earlier  more  open  methods,  the  fact  that 
numerous  vice  exploiters  have  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new 
condition  indicates  that  prostitution  exploitation  is  still  a  serious  social 
problem  in  1932.  The  developments  since  1900  established  beyond  question 
the  fact  that  the  effectiveness  of  prostitution  repression  is  dependent  upon 
the  persistence  of  the  effort,  and  under  more  difficult  conditions  for  securing 
evidence,  requiring  not  only  persistence  but  trained  skill  in  investigators. 

6.  Costs  of  Venereal  Disease  6 

"An  analysis  of  one  thousand  records  of  persons  applying  for  admission 
to  the  venereal  disease  clinic  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health  in  1923, 
gave  the  following  information.  The  average  loss  to  each  person,  in  wages, 
cost  of  medical  services,  and  cost  of  drugs  was  $184.01.  Four  hundred  and 
fifteen  or  41.5  per  cent  of  these  persons  lost  their  jobs  as  well.  This  was  not 
a  purely  indigent  group  as  one-third  of  them  had  sufficient  means  to  begin 
treatment  at  once  with  a  private  physician.  They  had  merely  taken  advantage 
of  a  free  diagnosis.  The  average  number  of  visits  of  persons  under  treat- 
ment with  us  in  1926  was  15.74  or  approximately  15.  If  the  average  number 
of  visits  to  the  private  physician  was  as  many,  as  it  must  have  been  to  secure 
favorable  results,  then  the  83,000  persons  afflicted  with  a  venereal  disease  in 
our  community  made  1,245,000  visits.  A  flat  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week  for 
three  treatments  is  charged  by  many  physicians.  At  this  rate,  the  cost  to 
these  persons  was  $3,108,500  in  one  year.  The  total  loss  from  wages  and 
treatment  was  $15,272,830  according  to  the  figures  of  the  survey.  But  this  is 
not  all. 

"Every  man  who  quits  his  job  injures  his  employer.  The  new  employee 
has  to  be  trained.  His  production  for  a  time  at  least,  is  less  in  amount  and 
quality.  The  damage  to  equipment  for  a  new  employee  is  also  greater.  If 
the  afflicted  man  stays  on  the  job,  he  will  not  be  able  to  render  full  service. 
He  is  then  paid  for  service  not  given,  with  a  resulting  loss  to  industry.  Multiply 
this  individual  instance  by  the  number  of  such  persons  in  the  community 
and  the  result  warrants  consideration." 

A  pamphlet  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  makes  the 
following  general  calculations  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
losses  to  industry  resulting  from  venereal  disease: 

6  Report  of  a  Survey  by  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association  on  the  "Costs  of 
Venereal  Disease  to  St.  Louis,  January  to  December,  1932,"  pp.  37-38.  (Survey  made 
by  H.  C.  Loeffler.)  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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"A  summary  of  available  information  indicates  that  among  the  general 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  the  number  of  days  lost 
from  work  through  venereal  disease  approximates  at  least  21,000,000  per 
annum.  At  an  average  rate  of  $4.00  per  day  this  amounts  to  $84,000,000  in 
wages  lost  to  the  men  themselves  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  to  employers 
in  compensation  relief  and  medical  attention,  plus  the  difficulties  of  labor 
turnover  and  temporary  substitute  employees.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
figures  include  no  allowance  for  the  financial  loss  from  days  lost  among 
women  who  are  gainfully  employed." 

7.  The  Extent  of  Illness  and  of  Physical  and  Mental  Defects  Pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  7 

Special  estimates  indicate  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  the  extent  of 
specific  diseases.  Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  at  any  one  time  appear  to  be  caus- 
ing nearly  one  person  per  100  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  a  physician; 
authorities  have  stated  that  there  are  at  all  times  approximately  700,000  per- 
sons with  tuberculosis,  10,000  with  pernicious  anemia  and  110,000  addicted 
to  narcotic  drugs.  In  any  one  year  there  are  in  the  United  States  over  one 
million  cases  of  malaria.  While  childbearing  is  not  a  disease,  it  does  cause 
a  large  amount  of  disability.  In  1928  there  were  nearly  2,000,000  births  in 
the  registration  area,  many  of  them  followed  by  complications  and  a  con- 
siderable number  (a  larger  proportion  than  in  most  civilized  countries)  by 
death.  Over  36,000  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported  in  a  recent  year.  Hospitals 
for  mental  and  nervous  diseases  contain  over  350,000  patients,  and  this  figure 
is  far  below  what  the  total  would  be  if  those  not  hospitalized  were  included. 
Of  the  children  now  attending  school  and  college,  "over  960,000  will  enter 
a  hospital  for  mental  disease  at  some  period  in  their  lives  if  present  rates  for 
first  admissions  continue."  These  figures  include  only  the  more  serious  mental 
diseases  and  take  no  account  of  the  large  numbers  with  lesser  mental  disturb- 
ances. Hospitals  other  than  those  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases  contain, 
on  the  average,  over  350,000  patients  at  all  times.  The  total  in  all  hospitals 
on  a  single  "average"  day  is  about  700,000. 

8.  A  Study  of  Sickness  Costs  and  Private  Medical  Practice  8 
We  have  here  a  frequently  noted  wide  range  of  expenditures  and  an  un- 


7  Mills,  Alden  B.,  The  Extent  of  Illness  and  of  Physical  and  Mental  Defects  Prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  A  Compilation  of  Existing  Material,  The  Committee  on  the  Cost 
of  Medical  Care,  p.   12.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

8  Armstrong,  Donald  B.,  A  Study  of  Sickness  Cost  and  Private  Medical  Practice, 
Bulletin  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  pp.   12-14.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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even  distribution  of  medical  cost,  whether  viewed  by  income  class  or  geo- 
graphic region.  On  a  basis  of  such  figures  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
less  affluent,  no  doubt,  receive  inadequate  medical  services  comparatively. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  heavy  burdens  fall  upon  a  relatively 
few  families.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  presented  above  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  these  higher  expenditures  are  found  in  the  families  with  the 
higher  incomes.  The  highest  incomes  apparently  on  the  whole  carry  the 
highest  range  of  charges. 

Perhaps  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  actual  situation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  tabulation  of  the  percentage  of  annual  income  spent  by  families  having 
sickness,  classified  against  the  income  groups.  Here  we  find  that  the  families 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  over  spent  1.8  per  cent  of  their  annual  incomes 
for  medical  care.  On  the  other  hand,  families  with  $2,000  or  less  spent  3.6 
per  cent  or  precisely  twice  the  ratio  for  the  highest  income  class,  which 
would  presumably  reflect  for  these  lower  income  families  relatively  inade- 
quate care,  and  a  heavier  proportionate  burden  on  a  group  less  able  to  carry 
it.  If  it  were  possible  and  desirable  to  devise  a  system  for  the  equalization  of 
charges,  and  for  minimizing  the  inevitable  economic  shock  associated  with 
the  irregular  time  incidence  of  heavy  medical  cost  burdens,  it  is  evident 
from  these  data  that  the  less-well-off  group  would  pay  relatively  little  more, 
and  the  well-to-do,  if  actually  participating,  would  pay  very  much  less  than 
on  the  present  basis,  for  the  actual  average  family  expenditure  is  considerably 
below  the  mid-point  in  the  entire  range  recorded  in  this  inquiry. 

Finally,  the  ultimate  tabulations  will  indicate  the  range  of  cost  by  the 
size  of  family,  and  from  the  preliminary  tables  we  are  able  to  indicate  cer- 
tain interesting  figures.  In  families  with  no  children  the  average  cost  was 
$94.02.  In  families  with  six  or  more  children  the  cost  was  $119.87.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  per  individual  presents  a  quite  different  picture.  For 
families  with  no  children  the  average  cost  per  individual  was  $47.01,  whereas 
for  families  of  six  or  more  children  the  average  cost  per  individual  was 
$13.44.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  big  families  pay  more  in  total.  They 
also  pay  more  in  percentage  of  income,  the  range  being  from  2.8  per  cent 
for  no  children  to  3.3  per  cent  for  six  or  more  children,  but  for  this  heavier 
gross  burden  they  naturally  receive  much  less  service  per  person. 

In  any  case,  certain  factors  seem  to  be  related  and  to  go  together  in  the 
general  picture.  The  larger  families  with  the  lower  incomes  find  it  necessary 
to  spend  a  larger  percentage  of  their  income  for  illness  and  are  able  to  pro- 
vide only  the  lesser  amounts  of  service  per  person,  which  would  indicate 
that  under  current  circumstances  large  low-income  families  spend  relatively 
more  money  for  correspondingly  less  service. 
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9.  The  Care  of  the  Aged  Sick  9 

The  problem  of  old  age  is  largely  a  problem  of  sickness.  Although  death- 
rates  have  fallen  dramatically  in  recent  decades  and  although  the  average 
expectancy  of  life  at  birth  is  greatly  increased,  the  mortality  in  the  later 
years  of  life  has  shown  no  improvement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  more 
persons  reach  old  age  the  absolute  number  of  those  afflicted  with  the  diseases 
of  this  period  of  life  is  on  the  increase.  In  European  countries,  where  highly 
developed  old  age  pension  systems  afford  relief  during  the  period  of  senility, 
there  are  usually  more  individuals  receiving  invalidity  pensions  than  old 
age  pensions.  In  the  almshouses  barely  15  per  cent  of  the  aged  inmates  are 
in  sound  or  fair  health,  and  in  the  homes  for  the  aged  fully  one-third  are 
infirmary  patients.  Of  these  about  one-half  are  bedridden. 

True  aging  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  wearing  out  and  enfeeblement  of 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  rarely  becomes  manifest  before  the 
age  of  seventy.  Most  of  the  disabilities  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  decades  of  life 
are  caused  by  chronic  disease,  by  a  deterioration  of  some  vital  organ  or  organ 
system,  long  before  the  rest  of  the  body  is  anatomically  or  physiologically 
senescent. 

Chronic  diseases  differ  from  acute  diseases,  not  alone  in  their  essential 
medical  characteristics,  but  in  their  social  and  economic  consequences  as 
well.  In  most  acute  diseases  medical  considerations  are  paramount;  compared 
with  them  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  are  temporary  and  unim- 
portant. In  chronic  diseases  the  medical,  social,  and  economic  elements  are 
inextricably  interwoven  and  of  equal  significance.  The  direct  cost  of  caring 
for  the  sick  is  a  considerable  item,  when  charges  for  physicians  and  nurses, 
special  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  sickroom  supplies  are  constantly  recurring 
for  periods  of  months.  When  the  resources  of  legitimate  medicine  seem  to 
bring  no  relief,  these  chronic  invalids  readily  become  the  victims  of  various 
quacks  and  cultists  who  exploit  them  ruthlessly. 

Prolonged  illness  places  as  great  a  strain  on  the  varied  human  relationships 
comprised  in  a  family  as  any  other  factor.  The  parents  become  such  a  bur- 
den to  the  younger  generation  that,  after  a  while,  the  children  welcome  any 
means  that  will  enable  them  to  be  rid  of  them.  Not  infrequently  it  is  the 
son-in-law  or  the  daughter-in-law  who  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  the 
invalid  in  the  home.  The  patient  himself  may  be  so  exacting  in  his  demands 
and  so  self-centered  that  home  care  becomes  impossible  even  when  the  rela- 
tives are  considerate  and  willing.  Among  the  poor  with  a  large  family  forced 

9  Boas,  Ernst  P.,  "The  Care  of  the  Aged  Sick,"  Social  Service  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2 
(June,  1930),  pp.  191-198.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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to  live  in  a  few  small  rooms,  the  situation  often  becomes  intolerable.  Quite 
aside  from  the  financial  burden,  the  constant  presence  of  the  invalid,  who 
may  be  querulous  and  exacting  and  who  must  often  be  tended  at  night,  is 
a  constant  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  members  of  his  family.  Night  after 
night,  a  mother,  a  father,  a  daughter,  or  a  son  may  have  his  sleep  interrupted 
by  the  calls  of  the  patient;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  becomes  sub- 
dued, the  children  lose  their  spontaneity,  and  life  assumes  a  dull  and  drab 
color.  A  daughter  or,  more  rarely,  a  son  may  be  compelled  to  postpone  mar- 
riage for  years  because  of  the  burden  of  the  sick  parent.  Because  of  all  of 
these  factors,  we  see  family  after  family  disorganized,  with  shattered  morale 
and  resultant  destitution. 

How  are  the  needs  of  the  chronic  sick  to  be  met,  and,  in  particular,  how 
shall  the  sick  aged  be  cared  for?  The  aged  may  be  divided  into  the  able- 
bodied  and  the  sick.  The  able-bodied  do  not  come  in  the  province  of  this 
discussion;  their  troubles  are  primarily  social  and  economic,  and  must 
eventually  be  met  by  some  far-reaching  scheme  of  old  age  pensions.  There 
is  a  group  of  the  aged,  who,  while  not  sick,  are  suffering  from  such  physical 
and  mental  enfeeblement  that  they  need  some  very  simple  supervision  and 
assistance.  This  we  may  call  aged  care.  Then  there  is  the  group  that  is  still 
ambulant,  though  suffering  from  some  concrete  disability,  who  can  be 
treated  by  their  private  physicians,  if  they  have  money  to  pay  them,  who 
else  must  be  cared  for  in  out-patient  clinics. 

For  the  sicker  patients,  and  for  those  who  have  no  homes,  or  whose  home 
environment  is  impossible  for  one  reason  or  another,  institutional  care  be- 
comes necessary.  At  present  many  types  of  institutions:  homes  for  the  aged, 
homes  for  incurables,  almshouses,  city  or  county  infirmaries,  offer  refuge 
to  these  unfortunates  without  meeting  their  needs. 

The  homes  for  the  aged  try  to  admit  only  able-bodied  applicants  above 
the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five,  and  try  to  avoid  the  whole  problem  of  chronic 
disease — yet  with  scant  success.  The  fact  remains  that  every  institution  car- 
ing for  the  aged,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  attempts  to  select  its  inmates, 
must  deal  with  chronic  disease  as  a  major  problem.  The  institutions,  as  a 
rule,  retain  inmates  who  become  ill  after  their  admission,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  nearly  one-third  of  the  inmates  of  homes  for  the  aged  are  sick. 

The  homes  for  incurables,  too,  are  operating  blindly.  While  they  try  to 
limit  their  admissions  to  the  custodial  class  of  chronic  sick,  they  do  not 
succeed  in  drawing  the  line  so  sharply.  Consequently,  we  find  many  patients 
under  their  care  who  require  active  medical  treatment.  Yet  the  homes  for 
incurables,  with  few  exceptions,  lack  all  medical  facilities.  Ideally  a  home 
for  incurables  should  have  no  separate  existence,  but  should  function  as 
the  custodial  section  of  a  hospital  for  chronic  diseases.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  toor 
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that  these  institutions  will  manifest  the  first  glimmering  of  enlightenment 
by  changing  their  name  to  one  that  is  less  forbidding  and  discouraging. 

The  almshouses  share  all  the  faults  and  evils  of  the  homes  for  the  aged 
and  incurable  without  any  of  their  virtues.  They  are  catchalls  for  a  most 
variegated  population  with  widely  diverging  needs,  and  are  the  final  refuge 
for  the  majority  of  the  aged  sick.  Almshouse  statistics  show  that  most  of 
their  inmates  are  sick;  about  75  per  cent  of  them  are  suffering  from  some 
chronic  disease.  Yet  they  receive  almost  no  medical  care.  An  analysis  of  the 
customs  and  practices  of  the  almshouses,  their  administrative  methods,  and 
housing  facilities  shows  them  to  be  antiquated  survivals  of  medieval  institu- 
tions. It  forcibly  demonstrates  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  a  moderniza- 
tion of  the  state's  provisions  for  the  chronically  ill. 

We  have  shown  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  factor  of  illness  in 
the  care  of  the  aged,  how  vitally  it  enters  into  all  measures  that  are  taken 
for  their  relief.  It  is  illness  that  so  often  determines  dependency  in  these 
people.  The  public  at  large,  and  the  relief  agencies  in  particular,  have  not 
given  adequate  recognition  to  this  fact.  A  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
appreciation  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  chronic  disease  and  poverty, 
and  involves  both  economic  and  medical  adjustments. 

10.  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  10 

To  insure  the  most  effective  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
possible  with  the  small  force  available  for  the  task,  eighteen  field  stations 
have  been  established  at  various  important  cities  throughout  the  country, 
each  station  covering  a  certain  territory  of  which  it  is  the  strategic  center 
and  reporting  to  one  of  three  inspection  districts  (the  Eastern  District,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City;  the  Central  District,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago;  and  the  Western  District,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco) 
which  in  turn  report  to  the  central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Food, 
Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration's  force  of  approximately  five  hundred 
and  thirty  includes  administrative  officers,  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physi- 
cians, veterinarians,  entomologists,  plant  pathologists,  microscopists,  pharma- 
cologists, inspectors,  and  other  specialists,  with  the  necessary  complement  of 
clerks  and  helpers. 

The  inspectors  attached  to  each  station  are  the  eyes  of  the  service  and 
maintain  the  necessary  contacts  between  the  Administration  and  the  trade. 
Frequent  visits  to  the  factories,  canneries,  and  packing  plants  in  their  terri- 
tories give  them  first-hand  information  about  trade  practices  in  those  areas. 

10  Smith,  Katharine  A.,  "Present-Day  Enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Law,"  Journal 
of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  12  (December,  1929),  pp.  893-894.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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Often  they  can  nip  in  the  bud  the  need  for  future  action  under  the  law  by 
calling  the  plant  manager's  attention  to  some  faulty  procedure  or  insanitary 
condition,  which,  if  left  unchanged,  would  ultimately  result  in  the  shipment 
of  an  illegal  product.  These  factory  inspections  also  make  it  possible  to  run 
down  in  the  channels  of  trade  shipments  of  products  from  plants  where  faulty 
methods  have  not  been  corrected. 

Producers  generally  have  acquired  the  habit  of  consulting  the  inspectors 
about  various  manufacturing,  packing,  and  shipping  problems.  The  inspec- 
tors, through  their  wide  experience  in  the  field,  can  frequently  suggest  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  When  they  don't  know  the  answer,  they  pass  the 
question  on  to  the  chemists,  bacteriologists,  or  other  specialists  attached  to 
their  station,  to  district  headquarters,  or  perhaps  to  the  laboratories  in  Wash- 
ington. These  specialists  are  constantiy  studying  the  diverse  problems  peculiar 
to  the  industries  covered  by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  with  a  view  particularly 
to  working  out  methods  for  the  detection  of  adulteration.  As  a  result  of 
such  studies,  canners  have  been  shown  how  to  sort  out  maggotty  and  other- 
wise objectionable  berries,  thus  preventing  trouble  through  the  shipment 
of  illegal  finished  products;  and  other  packers  have  received  similar  aid  in 
the  preparation  and  marketing  of  their  goods.  This  cooperation,  coupled 
with  the  development  of  better  methods  of  production  and  the  manufac- 
turers' desire  to  meet  the  consumers'  demands  for  pure  products,  has  cut 
down  materially  the  need  for  much  drastic  action  that  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  in  dealing  with  an  industry  which  is  constantly  growing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  population  and  to  supply  the  foods  formerly  put 
up  in  the  home  kitchen. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  effort  to  maintain  a  legal  food  supply  through 
cooperation  and  education  goes  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  conferred 
by  Congress.  Some  manufacturers  still  try  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
pure  food  law,  and  others  are  either  too  careless  or  too  indifferent  to  pack 
fairly  and  honestly.  Court  action  resulting  in  fines  against  such  shippers  or 
in  the  seizure  of  their  output  is  brought  today  more  systematically  and  ef- 
fectively than  was  possible  twenty  years  ago.  Some  twelve  hundred  prosecu- 
tions and  seizure  actions,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the  form  of 
notices  of  judgment,  were  brought  during  the  fiscal  year  1929.  Most  of  the 
lapses  from  honesty  in  the  sale  of  foods  in  these  cases  affect  the  pocketbook 
rather  than  the  health  of  the  consumer;  for  example,  the  sale  of  butter  and 
cheese  that  have  more  moisture  and  less  fat  than  they  should  and  the  sale 
of  vinegar  made  from  apple  by-products  as  apple-cider  vinegar;  but  now  and 
then  traffic  in  some  potentially  harmful  product,  such  as  diseased  poultry,  is 
encountered  and  stopped. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  and  of  state  and  city  officials,  the  federal 
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officials  today  can  attain  the  ends  Congress  had  in  mind  in  passing  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  much  more  quietly,  rapidly,  and  efficiently  than  they  could 
back  in  1907,  before  chaos  had  given  way  to  system  and  the  transgressors 
of  fair  play  had  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  food  supply  of  the 
United  States,  now  generally  considered  to  be  purer  than  ever  before,  is  con- 
stantly under  the  eye  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration, 
the  unit  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  today  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law,  and  every  illegal  prac- 
tice in  the  wide-flung  food  industries  is  checked  as  soon  as  it  appears.  As- 
surance of  a  pure  food  supply  costs  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  less  than  one  cent  each  year. 

Revision  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

The  seven  most  significant  provisions  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  pure 
food  and  drug  law  of  1906  are  as  follows  *: 

1.  The  prevention  of  false  advertising 

2.  The  inclusion  of  cosmetics 

3.  The  establishment  of  tolerances  for  added  poisons  in  food 

4.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  after  notice  and 
hearings  definitions  and  standards  that  will  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law 

5.  Power  to  require  manufacturers  to  procure,  in  certain  cases,  federal  permits 

6.  The  control  of  drug  products  on  the  basis  of  therapeutic  claims  which  are 
contrary  to  the  general  agreement  of  medical  opinion 

7.  Requirement  of  informative  labels 

Why  these  provisions  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
injury  or  fraud  is  told  in  a  series  of  popular,  readable  mimeographed  releases 
prepared  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

11.  Trends  in  Housing11 

As  American  population  becomes  increasingly  urban,  a  trend  away  from 
home  ownership  is  an  almost  inevitable  consequence.  Two  other  more  recent 
trends  are  serving  as  counter  currents.  The  first  of  these  is  the  suburban  trend 
and  the  second  is  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  cooperative  apartments. 
Industrial  decentralization,  if  skilfully  and  appropriately  organized,  may 
serve  also  as  a  counter  trend  to  tenantry.  Home  ownership  should  be  possible 

*  See  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  9  (November,  1933),  pp.  779-781 
passim.  Reprinted  by  permission.  See  newspapers  in  1934  on  the  Tugwell  bill. 

11  Ford,  James,  "Trends  in  Housing,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4  (May,  1933), 
pp.  519-520.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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wherever  appropriate.  It  is  inappropriate  and  unfortunate  for  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  industrial  population  which  must  preserve  its  freedom  of 
movement  and  bargaining  power  and  not  be  held  to  any  specific  plant  by 
the  ownership  of  its  home.  Home  ownership  is  least  desirable,  therefore,  for 
skilled  workers  unless  they  reside  in  large  communities  in  which  there  are 
many  plants  in  which  they  might  sell  their  services.  Unskilled  labor  is  not 
similarly  handicapped  in  large  communities  but  would  be  sorely  handi- 
capped in  a  one  industry  town  or  small  industrial  village. 

A  new  influence  in  the  direction  of  home  ownership  will  be  found  in 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which, 
through  facilitating  home  financing,  will  make  it  easier  to  acquire  homes 
and  to  maintain  and  retain  them  once  they  are  acquired. 

New  materials  for  house  construction  and  new  processes  of  home  building 
are  inevitable  and  side  by  side  with  these  there  will  appear  radical  changes 
in  house  design.  The  traditional  plans  for  small  houses  in  America  are  a 
relict  of  the  period  in  which  our  population  was  primarily  rural.  It  is  felt 
by  our  modernists  that  they  are  ill  adapted  in  our  present  mechanical  age  to 
small  families  in  which  both  husbands  and  wives  are  professionally  employed 
and  where  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  leisure  hours  is  spent  in  the  home 
and  where  also  so  many  of  the  oldtime  household  occupations  are  now  re- 
placed by  outside  services.  The  major  danger  is  that  the  dignity  and  hominess 
of  our  traditional  colonial  architecture  will  be  lost  in  the  transition  to  newer 
types  of  design  and  construction.  This  danger,  if  recognized,  may  be  ob- 
viated. Technological  unemployment  is  also  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  use  of  new  materials  and  processes  and  such  unemployment  in  the  build- 
ing trades  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  labor  trends. 

The  most  rapid  and  notable  trends  relating  to  housing  may  be  found  in 
the  field  of  household  equipment  for  plumbing,  lighting,  and  heating  pri- 
marily, but  also  in  recent  years  for  ventilation,  refrigeration,  and  labor  saving. 
Europe  lags  one  or  two  generations  behind  America  in  providing  funda- 
mental equipment  and  labor  saving  devices  for  the  household.  Rural  America 
lags  one  or  two  generations  behind  the  cities.  Technological  advance  has 
been  amazingly  rapid  and  will  continue.  Inventions  may  lead  to  radical 
changes  in  house  design.  Artificial  devices  for  humidification  and  for  air 
cooling  will  apparendy  shordy  be  made  universally  accessible. 

Meanwhile  the  study  of  home  economics  and  of  family  life  in  this  transi- 
tion period  and  the  researches  conducted  by  the  laboratories  of  universities, 
public  utilities,  and  manufacturing  establishments  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  household  equipment  are  leading  to  the  development  of  a  science 
of  household  management  and  to  the  replanning  of  kitchens,  laundries,  and 
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other  work  centers  in  the  home,  reducing  their  size  and  placing  equipment 
with  reference  to  their  sequence  in  use  and  to  a  scientific  technique  of  house- 
hold operations. 

12.  Minimum  Homes  and  Maximum  Families  12 

There  is  little  hope  that  the  average  wage  earner  will  ever,  under  present 
conditions,  be  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  decent  housing  when  the  family  is 
larger  than  the  average  of  five.  One  third  of  the  families  in  the  United  States 
receive  an  income  which,  at  its  highest,  would  never  allow  for  a  rental  of 
more  than  $25  per  week,  and  the  vast  majority  can  afford  to  pay  even  less 
than  this  amount.  It  is  precisely  this  group  which  has  the  highest  birth  rate. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  not  only  that  most  wage  earners  are  incapable  of 
paying  high  rents,  but  also  that  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  close  relation  be- 
tween the  smallness  of  the  income  and  the  largeness  of  the  family. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  been  so  prone  to  sentimentalize  about 
housing,  and  that  we  have  long  had  the  idea  that  legislation  will  reform  the 
landlords.  We  should  have  known  that  men  may  reform  the  laws,  but  the 
laws — particularly  economic  laws — never  reform  men.  Housing  reform  is 
subject  to  economic  laws.  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  things  in  which  profits, 
competition,  taxes,  interest,  speculation  play  important  parts.  Houses  are  not 
built  to  conserve  family  life,  or  to  perpetuate  the  race.  They  are  built  for 
business  reasons  and  business  is  not  sentimental. 

The  building  of  houses  is  subject  to  all  the  economic  laws  of  mass  pro- 
duction, and  to  all  the  evils  and  economic  prerequisites  of  mass  production. 
Standardization  is  essential.  But  these  standards  are  not  based  upon  statistics 
of  family  sizes  in  the  groups  for  which  the  homes  are  being  built,  but  upon 
cost  plus  profit  factors.  Our  rugged  individualism  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  harmony  between  what  a  family  needs  in  the  way 
of  housing  and  what  it  can  pay  for. 

Thus  housing  reform  can  find  only  two  alternate  solutions,  or  perhaps 
three.  Either  we  must  permit  the  dissemination  of  methods  of  family  con- 
trol which  would  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  family  group  of  the  size 
and  type  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  exigencies  of  economic  housing  as  we  have 
it  today,  or  we  must  change  the  economic  system  so  that  wages  would  be 
raised  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  families  according  to  their  size.  Or,  as 
a  third  alternative,  the  State  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  kind  of  housing  required  by  large  families. 

12  Aronovici,  Carol,  "Minimum  Homes  and  Maximum  Families,"  Birth  Control  Re- 
view, Vol.  XVI,  No.  3  (March,  1932),  p.  70.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American 
Birth  Control  League,  Inc.,  689  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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13.  Privacy  and  Urban  Housing  13 

The  characteristic  delegation  by  the  home  of  a  multitude  of  functions  to 
outside  agencies  has  resulted  in  making  acceptable  to  the  home-hunter  smaller 
and  smaller  quarters  until  the  majority  of  city  dwellers  find  themselves  oc- 
cupying spaces  that  do  not  permit  the  exercise  of  the  remaining  home  func- 
tions. The  most  conspicuous  lack  is  opportunity  for  privacy;  it  is  certainly 
the  most  articulate  of  family  needs.  This  privacy  which  family  members 
invariably  mention  in  almost  any  conversation  is  a  complex  desire  and  the 
achievement  of  it  a  continuous  problem.  Privacy  may  mean  merely  being 
out  of  sight  of  others;  it  may  mean  quiet;  it  may  mean  space  for  equipment 
and  for  activities  that  may  be  carried  on  undisturbed  by  direct  interference 
of  anyone.  Curious  methods  are  pursued  in  the  effort  to  secure  privacy.  One 
mother  has  a  half  hour  after  dinner  when  she  sits  in  the  living  room  reading 
or  doing  anything  which  pleases  her,  while  the  other  adults  and  the  children 
go  about  their  concerns  without  interrupting  her.  Privacy  is  a  curiously  elastic 
thing.  It  can  be  reduced  or  increased  by  housing  factors  unrelated  to  age, 
interests,  and  temperament.  Any  rhythmic  sound  from  without  may  dis- 
sipate the  feeling  of  privacy.  The  mother  of  an  enthusiastic  tap  dancer  writhes 
under  the  vibrations  proceeding  from  the  kitchenette.  Any  remonstrance 
brings  forth  the  time  honored  poser,  "Isn't  it  my  home  and  why  can't  I 
do  as  I  like?" 

The  old  theory  that  home  is  the  place  where  one  may  do  as  he  likes,  par- 
ticularly do  the  things  which  he  does  not  do  well  enough  to  give  pleasure 
to  others,  stands  in  open  opposition  to  the  limitation  of  leisure  time  activities 
imposed  by  conditions  of  space,  of  sound,  and  of  vibration. 

Plainly  the  family's  fractured  nerves  will  not  stand  endless  tapping  or 
tooteling.  Yet  if  one  retains  any  notion  that  creative  activity  is  more  valuable 
to  the  development  of  personality  than  quiet  absorption  of  the  results  of 
another's  activities,  some  provision  for  leisure  pursuits  must  be  made. 

Many  families  eat  meals  outside  their  homes;  they  may  read,  study,  find 
much  of  their  recreation  outside  their  homes,  quite  willingly.  Yet  no  family 
wishes  to  find  privacy  outside  the  home.  The  just  indication  that  the  home 
is  not  meeting  fundamental  needs  is  often  couched  in  such  expressions  as, 
"I  have  no  privacy."  "I  can't  be  myself  when  I  like."  Isolation  and  contact 
are  both  equally  essential  for  social  adjustment  and  satisfactory  individual 
poise,  one  balancing  the  other  delicately.  The  house  which  fails  to  provide 
for  both  can  scarcely  be  said  to  fulfill  its  obligations.  To  a  degree,  at  least, 
privacy  must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  space.  The  crowding  which  lack 

13  Publications  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership, 
Volume  X  entitled  Homemaking,  Home  Furnishing  and  Information  Services  (1932), 
pp.  63-64.  Edited  by  John  M.  Gries  and  James  Ford.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  space  demands  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  whole  family,  but  perhaps 
the  adolescents  whose  need  is  accentuated  by  their  sensitivity  suffer  most. 
If  the  house  does  not  provide  needed  opportunities  the  boy  and  girl  find 
substitutes  for  themselves.  Girls  from  inadequate  apartments  occasionally 
become  definitely  problems  because  they  are  "fed  up"  with  the  crude  physical 
intimacies  which  lack  of  space  imposes.  This  condition  is  not  limited  to 
families  living  in  dilapidated  sections. 

14.  Some  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Crowded  Living  Conditions  14 

The  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic  has  operated  for  six  years  in  an  area 
approaching  900,000  population — divided  fairly  distinctly  into  three  separate 
groups.  One-half  of  the  total  is  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J. — a  congested  in- 
dustrial section  with  a  large  foreign-born  element.  Circling  this  is  an  area 
including — among  the  Oranges,  Montclair  and  Glen  Ridge — some  of  Amer- 
ica's wealthiest  suburbs. 

We  have  been  interested  for  some  time  in  the  effect  on  the  child  of  crowded 
living  conditions.  The  question  as  to  whether  this,  in  itself,  is  a  sizable  factor 
in  the  total  personality  picture  of  the  child  is  of  importance  for  at  least  four 
reasons.  (1)  A  very  fair  fraction  of  our  problems  of  overt  maladjustment  are 
closely  linked  to  crowded  areas.  (2)  Some  re-orientation  to  the  motivation 
in  the  personality  picture  in  adults  is  involved.  (3)  We  vision  for  our  future 
a  rapidly  urbanized  culture.  (4)  With  a  positive  answer,  psychiatric  theory 
or,  indeed,  any  estimate  of  the  cultural  significance  of  our  civilization  must 
include  and  evaluate  this  factor. 

For  six  years  we  have  been  interested  in  this  problem.  Two  years  ago 
we  arrived  at  essentially  the  present  very  tentative  formulation  and  our  later 
experience  has  strengthened  our  faith  in  it — yet  basically  we  feel  that  our 
experience  is  too  brief  to  warrant  anything  but  discussion. 

There  are  many  factors  in  high  correlation  to  crowding  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  that  their  influence  be  separated  from  it.  There  is  an  interlocking 
here  that  defies  clear  analysis.  Some  of  these  are  poverty,  racial  factors,  low 
intelligence,  disease  and  physical  debility  and  recent  arrival  in  this  country 
with  consequent  difficulty  of  adjustment.  We  feel  that,  however  difficult, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  separate  out  this  factor  of  crowding  and  its 
influences. 

We  present,  then,  five  mental  habits  which  are  frequent  in  our  clinical 
experience  which  seem  fairly  to  be  oriented  to  the  factor  of  crowding. 

The  first  is  the  challenge  to  the  sense  of  individuality.  This  feeling  of  being 

14  Plant,  James  S.,  "Some  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Crowded  Living  Conditions,"  The 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5  (March,  1930),  pp.  849-860.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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a  self-contained,  self-sufficient  individual  is  accentuated  by  periods  of  privacy 
— by  periods  of  such  loneliness  that  the  child  turns  to  his  own  resources  for 
completeness  in  life.  Where  the  youngster  lives  in  rooms  and  neighborhoods 
so  crowded  that  he  is  rarely  alone  he  does  not  easily  develop  an  attitude  of 
looking  to  himself  for  the  real  satisfactions  of  life.  One  sees  this  preserved 
in  adults — persons  who  seem  almost  "afraid"  to  be  alone.  We  see  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature  in  children  who  have  always  had  an  abundance  of 
toys — again,  an  over-dependence  upon  outside  resources.  We  see  many  chil- 
dren from  crowded  homes  where  this  sense  of  self-sufficient  integration  has 
been  seriously  challenged. 

The  second  is  the  challenge  to  the  child's  illusions  about  other  people.  Per- 
haps the  hero-  and  parent-worship  of  a  child  is  nothing  but  an  identification- 
phantasy  as  would  have  to  appear  under  any  circumstances.  The  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  real  or  only  phantastic  must  largely  rest  upon  whether 
the  people  surrounding  the  child's  life  are  such  as  lend  themselves  to  his 
identifications.  We  find  very  few  children  in  these  crowded  families  who 
are  planning  to  follow  their  father's  footsteps.  This  is  usually  ascribed  to  their 
desire  to  better  themselves  but  we  wonder  whether  there  is  not  this  factor 
of  having  lived  so  closely  to  the  father  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any 
satisfaction. 

The  third  is  the  challenge  to  any  illusions  about  sex.  We  have  found  in 
children  the  urge  for  so-called  romantic  love  except  where  crowded  homes 
or  distorted  social  conditions  have  destroyed  it.  Crowded  living  conditions 
mean  that  the  child  sees  the  physical  manifestations  of  sex  without  sensing 
or  creating  symbolic  values  for  them.  A  large  part  of  the  healthy  adjustment 
of  our  sexual  life  will  look  upon  the  physical  factors  of  sex  life  as  symbols 
of  relationships.  Thus  crowded  living  conditions  produce  false  mental  at- 
titudes as  to  sex  in  (i)  destroying  for  the  child  illusions  about  sex  and  (2) 
making  the  physical  aspect  of  the  sexual  life  primary  instead  of  realizing 
it  as  largely  the  symbol  of  idiomatic  personal  relationships. 

The  fourth  is  the  mental  strain  arising  from  constantly  having  to  "get 
along"  with  other  people.  The  sacrifices,  inhibitions  and  reservations  that 
attend  our  contacts  with  others  undoubtedly  have  much  of  constructive  value 
in  shaping  the  personality.  A  sense  of  safety  is  imparted  to  the  personality 
by  this  wall.  In  the  strain  of  having  constantly  to  adapt  to  others  there  is  a 
continuous  challenge  to  the  integrity  of  this  wall  and  the  child  gives  to  us 
beautifully  the  irritable,  restless,  insecure  picture  which  proclaims  this  ever- 
present  threat.  Often  adults  feel  the  strain  of  having  to  adjust  to  others  if 
they  are  persistendy  in  a  group  for  a  period  of  time.  We  see  children  who 
have  never  known  any  other  situation. 
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The  fifth  is  the  challenge  to  an  objective  study  of  the  world  or  its  problems. 
This  need  for  objectivity  is  basic.  We  have  some  faith  in  saying  that  there  is 
a  very  distinct  correlation  between  therapeutic  chances  and  the  youngster's 
ability  to  objectify  himself  and  situations.  The  children  of  these  crowded 
districts  have  little  chance  to  form  this  habit. 

Three  corollary  problems  of  considerable  interest  immediately  appear. 
The  first  is  the  question  as  to  the  lasting  nature  of  these  phenomena.  Do  they 
appear  in  the  adult  life  of  the  individual  who  has  grown  up  under  these 
crowded  conditions?  At  best  we  must  wait  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  for 
the  answer.  However  there  are  in  adults  apparently  vestigial  remnants  of 
these  habits — often  the  habit  itself  appears.  We  have  seen  in  the  general 
social  stream  a  number  of  adults  who  in  no  sense  look  to  themselves  for  the 
richness  of  life.  We  have  a  number  of  families  on  our  records  where  the 
parents  have  for  years  invoked  the  movies,  the  clubs,  the  theater,  the  auto- 
mobile as  welcome  means  of  preventing  their  ever  having  to  sit  down  quietly 
with  themselves.  The  cynical  mistrust  of  fellowmen  we  often  see.  It  seems 
the  part  of  all  life  that  idols  and  heroes  melt  but  with  certain  adults  this  has 
happened  so  often  that  all  human  relationships  are  foreseen  as  the  cynic 
foresees  them.  Many  adults  have  no  illusions  as  to  sex — accepting  the  physical 
aspects  of  sex  as  basic  and  becoming  problems  when  there  is  not  the  chance 
of  sexual  satisfaction  within  accepted  social  groupings.  Our  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  portrays  with  frequency  the  disrupting  problems  that  rise 
where  the  sexual  life  is  not  merely  the  sole  symbol  that  is  adequate  for  the 
expression  of  the  idiomatic — or  peculiarly  personal — relationships  that  exist 
between  certain  persons.  We  see  the  nervous  restlessness  of  adults  who  have 
always  been  under  the  strain  of  having  to  get  along  with  others.  Those  who 
never  objectify  themselves  or  their  problems  again  present  a  frequent  picture 
— weather-vane  souls  lacking  the  stability  of  a  perspective  gained  by  watch- 
ing themselves  go  through  life.  We  then  say  that  we  have  seen  these  phe- 
nomena with  great  frequency  amongst  children  from  crowded  homes.  We 
say  too  that  we  see  the  same  phenomena  in  many  adults.  Whether  there  is 
any  real  relationship  between  these  we  have  not  the  data  to  prove. 

15.  Trends  in  Home  Ownership  and  Leasing  15 

According  to  the  census  of  1920,  45.6  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  owned  their  homes.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  figure  repre- 

15  Publications  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship, Volume  IV  entitled  Home  Ownership,  Income  and  Types  of  Dwellings  (1932), 
pp.  2-3;  7  footnote.  Edited  by  John  M.  Gries  and  James  Ford,  assisted  by  James  S. 
Taylor.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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sented  a  decrease  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  as  compared  with  1900,  but 
in  all  cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  proportion  owned  showed 
an  increase  as  compared  with  1910  and  1900. 

According  to  the  census  of  1930,  the  proportion  of  farm  homes  owned  in 
that  year  was  substantially  less  than  in  1920.  In  referring  to  this  situation, 
however,  it  should  be  appreciated  that  the  considerations  involved  in  owning 
a  farm  as  a  production  unit  are  not  independent  of  the  questions  of  home 
ownership. 

Population  census  data  for  1930  available  for  Delaware  show  that  the 
proportion  of  homes  owned  in  the  State  as  a  whole  has  steadily  increased 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  In  Wilmington,  the  largest  city  in  Delaware,  the 
proportion  owned  has  also  increased  steadily  during  the  same  period,  from 
27.1  per  cent  in  1900  to  45.2  per  cent  in  1930. 

The  trend  toward  apartment  house  building  in  the  larger  cities  and  in 
some  of  the  suburban  areas  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  indicating  that 
the  desirability  of  the  ownership  of  homes  built  for  single-family  occupancy 
has  decreased.  The  great  majority  of  American  men  and  women  still  regard 
the  ownership  of  a  home  as  an  essential  contribution  to  their  welfare  and  as 
an  important  aid  in  the  proper  rearing  of  their  families. 

The  easy  access  afforded  by  improved  transportation  facilities  from  sub- 
urban communities  to  industrial  areas,  the  use  of  automobiles  by  the  great 
army  of  American  workers,  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  household  equipment, 
and  the  numerous  conveniences  that  are  now  purchasable  in  the  form  of 
household  appliances  are  all  conducive  toward  the  acquiring  of  a  home, 
which  a  family  can  maintain,  improve,  and  beautify,  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  number  of  homes  within  the  price  range  of  $4,000  to  $9,000  has  run 
not  only  to  hundreds  but  to  thousands,  where  each  community  has  been 
built  up  as  a  unit.  In  the  best  of  these  developments  there  is  evidence  of  a 
skill  in  the  selection  of  prospects  by  the  developers  that  has  led  rather  rapidly 
to  the  fostering  of  an  active  neighborhood  spirit.  This  spirit  has  grown  up 
among  those  who  previously  may  have  been  living  in  congested  city  quar- 
ters, in  ignorance,  perhaps,  of  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  accustomed  to 
none  of  the  restraints  against  careless  living  and  none  of  the  inspirations 
toward  good  living  that  develop  through  neighborhood  acquaintance  and 
high  community  ideals. 

Observation  of  these  communities  indicates  rather  clearly  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  argue  for  the  detached  single  family  house  or  for  the  suburban 
community  suitable  for  homes  for  those  who  have  moderate  incomes.  A 
family  usually  has  a  natural  desire  to  own  such  a  home  and  live  in  such 
surroundings.  There  are  appropriate  methods  of  development  and  financing 
which  have  been  tested  and  applied.  Public  efforts  need  be  directed  mainly 
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to  facilitating  this  natural  movement  toward  home  ownership  by  giving 
adequate  publicity  to  tested  development  and  financing  plans,  by  encourag- 
ing prospective  home  owners  to  secure  the  necessary  information  from  the 
proper  sources  *  before  buying,  and  by  encouraging  cooperative  activities 
that  are  destined  to  develop  the  community  and  protect  the  home  owner's 
investment. 


*  Such  Department  of  Commerce  bulletins  as  the  following: 

Gries,  John  M.,  and  Taylor,  James  S.,  How  to  Own  Your  Home.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1925. 

Gries,  John  M.,  and  Curran,  Thomas  M.,  Present  Home  Financing  Methods.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1928. 

Perkins,  Nelson  S.,  How  to  Judge  a  House.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton,  1 93 1. 

Phelan,  Vincent  B.,  Care  and  Repair  of  the  House.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1931. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  FAMILY  ITSELF  A  PROBLEM 

Criticism  of  the  family  is  not  new,  although  it  appears  more  wide- 
spread than  ever  in  the  past.  This  is  natural  since  we  are  living  in  a 
critical  period  and  one  that  is  especially  keen  in  scrutinizing  every  form 
of  social  experience.  In  the  brief  space  provided  by  this  chapter,  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  critics  of  marriage  and  the  family  a  fair 
hearing.  The  first  selection  introduces  us  to  the  restlessness  and  un- 
certainty of  purpose  that  in  part  explains  the  criticism  that  marriage 
and  the  family  are  now  receiving.  Readings  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
acquaint  the  student  with  representative  attacks  on  marriage  and  the 
family  and  the  monogamic  code.  The  sixth  is  a  defense  of  conventional 
marriage.  Selection  seven  explains  why  social  workers  have  lost  their 
bias  in  favor  of  the  family,  while  in  eight  we  find  an  extract  from  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  interpretations  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
family  that  has  appeared  in  recent  literature. 

i.  Whither  Home  and  Marriage?  1 

Young  wives  deny  themselves  the  babies  they  crave  because  they  are 
convinced  that  parenthood  crowds  out  the  joys  of  mating.  Dreading  to  be 
rivaled  in  the  eyes  of  the  mate  by  their  own  children,  and  remembering 
that  motherhood  eats  up  a  woman's  strength  and  youth,  even  while  it  ab- 
sorbs her  time  so  that  she  has  fewer  hours  to  give  to  her  husband  and  none, 
perhaps,  for  herself,  the  wives  who  listen  to  outside  voices  instead  of  heeding 
inner  urges  let  the  years  drift  by  in  barren  succession  while  the  satisfactions 
they  seek  grow  more  tasteless,  until  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  no 
longer  hold  the  power  of  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  have  chil- 
dren: their  fertility,  if  ever  it  was  a  fact,  is  gone  forever.  Whether  these 
blighted  wives  have  been  pleasure  hunting  in  the  most  frivolous  ways  or 
posing  as  professional  or  business  women  without  ever  putting  their  hearts 
into  their  work,  their  predicament  is  much  the  same:  they  have  been  led 
by  social  pressure  to  deny  themselves  one  of  life's  deepest  satisfactions. 

A  corresponding  class  of  men  share  their  wives'  belief  that  it  is  a  bit  old 
fashioned  to  tie  oneself  down  to  children,  and  suffer  in  like  manner,  though 


1  Groves,  Gladys  H.,  "Whither  Home  and  Marriage?"  Religious  Education,  Vol.  XXIII, 
No.  8  (October,  1928),  pp.  745-746.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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perhaps  in  lesser  degree  on  account  of  their  more  honest  concern  with  other 
affairs. 

To  the  right  of  this  group  of  frustrated  individuals  who  think  they  are 
living  a  fuller  life  than  the  common  run  of  folk,  until  they  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  dancing  to  somebody  else's  tune  and  have  not 
begun  to  express  their  own  feelings,  stand  those  who  gladly  bring  children 
into  the  world,  but  desert  them  in  early  infancy  because  they  have  been 
beguiled  by  the  tongues  of  the  "wise"  into  supposing  that  it  is  not  quite 
smart  to  allow  one's  offspring  to  come  between  oneself  and  any  diversion, 
social  competition,  or  other  personal  goal  one  may  fancy. 

To  the  left  stand  those,  unmarried  or  married,  who  respond  to  the  call 
of  adventure  as  they  hear  it  in  the  careless  words  of  talkers  who  are  not 
doers.  Stepping  nonchalantly  into  a  freedom  that  knows  no  rules,  they 
flounder  against  the  hard  facts  of  life  as  it  has  to  be  lived — each  man's  act 
affecting  another  person  in  ever  widening  and  interlacing  circles,  until  the 
complexity  of  results  from  any  single  forcing  of  new  conditions  creates  a 
far  flung  dilemma  whose  only  possible  solution  crashes  into  cherished  ideals 
or  persons. 

Aside  from  those  who  talk  without  doing  and  those  who  do  without 
thinking,  are  the  ones  who  both  think  and  act,  acknowledging  their  biologi- 
cal desires  as  well  as  their  social  sensitivity,  aware  of  their  personal  needs 
but  alert  to  the  interrelationships  of  group  life  that  exact  toll  of  the  individ- 
ual. Married  and  swinging  a  "fifty-fifty"  home  in  which  the  children  are 
not  neglected  but  shared  by  both  parents,  while  wife  as  well  as  husband  does 
outside  work  because  it  satisfies  a  deep  craving  for  activity  suited  to  tempera- 
ment and  ability;  legally  wedded,  but  refraining  from  having  children  for 
a  conscientious  reason  (even  though  the  reason  be  no  more  than  an  honest 
recognition  of  incapacity  for  child  rearing);  or  unmarried  and  eager  to 
spend  their  own  vital  years  in  experimentation  intended  to  reduce  the 
happiness-mortality  rate  in  home  and  family  life — these  outposts  on  the  road 
of  matrimonial  customs  show  not  alone  the  imprint  of  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  others,  but  still  more  the  vigor  of  genuine  pioneering  zeal,  even  if 
unwisely  directed. 

2.  The  Marriage  Progress  of  the  Feminist  2 

While  woman  admits  that  a  home  and  children  may  be  necessary  to  her 
complete  happiness,  she  will  insist  upon  more  freedom  and  honesty  within 
the  marriage  relation. 

She  considers  that  the  ordinary  middle-class  marriage  is  stifling  in  that  it 


2  Bromley,  Dorothy  Dunbar,  "Feminist — New  Style,"  Harpers,  No.  929  (October,  1927), 
pp.  559-560.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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allows  the  wife  little  chance  to  know  other  men,  and  the  husband  little  chance 
to  know  other  women — except  surreptitiously.  It  seems  vital  to  her  that 
both  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  to  use  exactly  as  they  see  fit, 
without  feeling  that  they  have  neglected  the  other. 

She  looks  at  some  of  the  married  couples  she  knows  and  feels  consummate 
pity  for  the  wives  who  have  exhibited  such  childish  streaks  of  jealousy  that 
their  husbands  are  no  longer  frank  with  them.  One  husband,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  zest  for  knowing  all  kinds  of  people;  but  he  has  discovered  that 
his  wife  is  so  hurt  by  his  friendships  with  other  women  that  he  dare  not  tell 
her  about  them.  A  second  wife  declares  that  she  must  have  all  or  nothing. 
As  though  anyone  could  own  all  of  another  person,  or  any  part  of  him! 

Feminist — New  Style  would  consider  it  a  tragedy  if  she  or  her  husband 
were  to  limit  the  range  of  each  other's  lives  in  any  way.  Arguing  from  the 
fact  that  she  herself  can  be  interested  in  other  men  without  wanting  to  ex- 
change them  for  her  husband,  she  assumes  that  she  has  something  to  give 
him  that  he  may  not  find  in  other  women.  But  if  the  time  should  come 
when  it  was  obvious  that  he  preferred  another  woman  to  her  or  that  he 
preferred  to  live  alone,  she  would  accept  the  fact  courageously,  just  as  she 
would  expect  him  to  accept  a  similar  announcement  from  her;  although 
she  would  hope  that  they  would  both  try  to  preserve  the  relationship  if  it 
were  worth  preserving,  or  if  there  were  children  to  be  considered.  But  if 
the  marriage  should  become  so  inharmonious  as  to  make  its  continuation  a 
nightmare,  she  would  face  the  tragedy,  and  not  be  submerged  by  it.  For 
life  would  still  hold  many  other  things — and  people — and  interests. 

Finally,  Feminist — New  Style  proclaims  that  men  and  children  shall  no 
longer  circumscribe  her  world,  although  they  may  constitute  a  large  part 
of  it.  She  is  intensely  self-conscious  whereas  the  feminists  were  intensely  sex- 
conscious.  Aware  of  possessing  a  mind,  she  takes  a  keen  pleaure  in  using 
that  mind  for  some  definite  purpose;  and  also  in  learning  to  think  clearly 
and  cogently  against  a  background  of  historical  and  scientific  knowledge. 
She  aspires  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  twentieth  century  as  she  sees 
it  expressed  in  the  skyscrapers,  the  rapid  pace  of  city  life,  the  expressionistic 
drama,  the  abstract  conceptions  of  art,  the  new  music,  the  Joycian  novel. 
She  is  acutely  conscious  that  she  is  being  carried  along  in  the  current  of 
these  sweeping  forces,  that  she  and  her  sex  are  in  the  vanguard  of  change. 
She  knows  that  it  is  her  American,  her  twentieth-century  birthright  to  emerge 
from  a  creature  of  instinct  into  a  full-fledged  individual  who  is  capable  of 
molding  her  own  life.  And  in  this  respect  she  holds  that  she  is  becoming 
man's  equal. 

//  this  be  treason,  gentlemen,  ma\e  the  most  of  it. 
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3.  A  Plea  for  a  More  Liberal  Marriage  Code  3 

Sex  morality  has  to  be  derived  from  certain  general  principles,  as  to  which 
there  is  perhaps  a  fairly  wide  measure  of  agreement,  in  spite  of  the  wide 
disagreement  as  to  the  consequences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  first  thing 
to  be  secured  is  that  there  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  that  deep  serious 
love  between  man  and  woman  which  embraces  the  whole  personality  of 
both  and  leads  to  a  fusion  by  which  each  is  enriched  and  enhanced.  The 
second  thing  of  importance  is  that  there  should  be  adequate  care  of  chil- 
dren, physical  and  psychological.  Neither  of  these  principles  in  itself  can 
be  considered  in  any  way  shocking,  yet  it  is  as  a  consequence  of  these  two 
principles  that  I  should  advocate  certain  modifications  of  the  conventional 
code.  Most  men  and  women,  as  things  stand,  are  incapable  of  being  as  whole- 
hearted and  as  generous  in  the  love  that  they  bring  to  marriage  as  they  would 
be  if  their  early  years  had  been  less  hedged  about  with  taboos.  They  either 
lack  the  necessary  experience,  or  they  have  gained  it  in  furtive  and  undesir- 
able ways.  Moreover,  since  jealousy  has  the  sanction  of  moralists,  they  feel 
justified  in  keeping  each  other  in  a  mutual  prison.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  good 
thing  when  a  husband  and  wife  love  each  other  so  completely  that  neither 
is  ever  tempted  to  unfaithfulness;  it  is  not,  however,  a  good  thing  that 
unfaithfulness,  if  it  does  occur,  should  be  treated  as  something  terrible,  nor 
is  it  desirable  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  all  friendship  with  persons  of  the  other 
sex  impossible.  A  good  life  cannot  be  founded  upon  fear,  prohibition,  and 
mutual  interference  with  freedom.  Where  faithfulness  is  achieved  without 
these,  it  is  good,  but  where  ail  this  is  necessary  it  may  well  be  that  too  high 
a  price  has  been  paid,  and  that  a  little  mutual  toleration  of  occasional  lapses 
would  be  better.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mutual  jealousy,  even  where 
there  is  physical  faithfulness,  often  causes  more  unhappincss  in  a  marriage 
than  would  be  caused  if  there  were  more  confidence  in  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  deep  and  permanent  affection. 

4.  A  Forecast  of  a  More  Liberal  Marriage  Code  4 

The  more  people  come  to  recognize  the  sacredness  and  naturalness  of  the 
real  union,  the  less  will  they  be  willing  to  bar  themselves  from  this  by  a 
life-long  and  artificial  contract  made  in  their  salad  days.  Hitherto  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  existing  institution  has  been  the  dependence  of  women,  which 
has  given  each  woman  a  direct  and  most  material  interest  in  keeping  up  the 


3  Russell,  Bertrand,  Marriage  and  Morals,  published   by  Liveright  Publishing  Corpo- 
ration, New  York,   1929,  pp.  315-316.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

4  Carpenter,  Edward,  Love's  Coming  of  Age,  pp.  104-106.  Vanguard  Press,  1927.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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supposed  sanctity  of  the  bond — and  which  has  prevented  a  man  of  any 
generosity  from  proposing  an  alteration  which  would  have  the  appearance 
of  freeing  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  woman;  but  as  this  fact  of  the  dependence 
of  women  gradually  dissolves  out,  and  as  the  great  fact  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  true  Marriage  crystallizes  into  more  clearness — so  will  the  formal 
bonds  which  bar  the  formation  of  the  latter  gradually  break  away  and  be- 
come of  small  import. 

Love  when  felt  at  all  deeply  has  an  element  of  transcendentalism  in  it, 
which  makes  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  two  lovers — even 
though  drawn  together  by  a  passing  sex-attraction — to  swear  eternal  troth 
to  each  other;  but  there  is  something  quite  diabolic  and  mephistophelean  in 
the  practice  of  Law,  which  creeping  up  behind,  as  it  were,  at  this  critical 
moment,  and  overhearing  the  two  pledging  themselves,  claps  its  book  to- 
gether with  a  triumphant  bang,  and  exclaims:  "There  now  you  are  married 
and  done  for,  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  lives." 

What  actual  changes  in  Law  and  Custom  the  collective  sense  of  society 
will  bring  about  is  a  matter  which  in  its  detail  we  cannot  of  course  foresee 
or  determine.  But  that  the  drift  will  be,  and  must  be,  towards  greater  free- 
dom, is  pretty  clear.  Ideally  speaking  it  is  plain  that  anything  like  a  perfect 
union  must  have  perfect  freedom  for  its  condition;  and  while  it  is  quite 
supposable  that  a  lover  might  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  make  promises 
and  give  pledges,;,  it  is  really  almost  inconceivable  that  anyone  having  that 
delicate  and  proud  sense  which  marks  deep  feeling,  could  possibly  demand  a 
promise  from  his  loved  one.  As  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  natural  ret- 
icence in  sex,  so  perhaps  the  most  decent  thing  in  true  Marriage  would  be 
to  say  nothing,  make  no  promises — either  for  a  year  or  a  lifetime.  Promises 
are  bad  at  any  time,  and  when  the  heart  is  full  silence  befits  it  best.  Prac- 
tically, however,  since  a  love  of  this  kind  is  slow  to  be  realized,  since  social 
customs  are  slow  to  change,  and  since  the  partial  dependence  and  slavery 
of  Woman  must  yet  for  a  while  continue,  it  is  likely  for  such  period  that 
formal  contracts  of  some  kind  will  still  be  made;  only  these  (it  may  be 
hoped)  will  lose  their  irrevocable  and  rigid  character,  and  become  in  some 
degree  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  contracting  parties. 

5.  Will  Monogamy  Die  Out?  5 

The  problem  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in  an  artificial  social  state, 
which  has,  ever  since  the  human  race  became  civilized,  been  regarded  as 
finally  setded  by  the  authority  of  established  tradition,  is  reopened  by  the 

5  Briffault,  Robert,  "Will  Monogamy  Die  Out?"  Birth  Control  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  Nos. 
7-8  (July-August,  1932),  pp.  207-208.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League,  Inc.,  689  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  modern  men 
and  women.  Those  changes  have,  as  in  every  other  field  of  thought,  con- 
sisted in  the  substitution  of  realism  for  the  conventions  of  traditional  au- 
thority. 

Without  entering  into  any  consideration  of  their  validity,  the  conclusions 
logically  resulting  from  the  change  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

All  restrictions  and  restrictive  values  on  sex  relations  are  social  artifacts. 

There  exist  no  "natural  instincts"  corresponding  to  them. 

Those  restrictions  and  values  have  originated  either  as  superstitious  tabus 
having  no  rational  basis,  or  as  the  effects  of  purely  economic  factors  and 
abuses. 

The  repudiation  of  superstitious  tabus  and  economic  abuses  results  logi- 
cally in  the  repudiation  of  what  has  hitherto  been  termed  "morality"  in 
reference  to  sex  relations,  and  of  the  consecrated  importance  of  conventional 
marriage  in  particular. 

The  question  raised  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  change,  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  "moral"  values.  It  is  not  whether  men  and  women  ought  to  be 
monogamous  or  ought  to  be  promiscuous,  but  whether,  if  all  external  re- 
strictions be  removed  and  they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please,  they  are  likely 
to  be  one  or  the  other. 

The  term  "promiscuous"  is  used  with  different  extensions  in  various  cases. 
When  anthropologists  discuss  whether  the  human  race  was  originally  pro- 
miscuous, promiscuity  means  the  total  absence  of  restrictions,  including  the 
incest  tabu.  An  uncultural  society  in  which  that  tabu  and  also  individual  mar- 
riage exist,  but  where  relations  are  in  practice  subject  to  few  limitations,  is 
said  not  to  be  promiscuous.  A  civilized  society,  such  as  our  own,  in  which 
the  same  relations  should  obtain  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  unchecked 
promiscuity.  By  a  return  to  promiscuity  is  understood  the  general  ob- 
solescence of  lasting  and  exclusive  associations  corresponding  to  marriage 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  more  or  less  transient  relations. 

6.  True  Marriage  Requires  Permanent  Commitment  6 

The  basic  philosophy  in  all  this  is  individualistic.  To  relate  one  human 
life  to  another  it  has  no  other  plan  but  the  libertarian  "Do  not  interfere. 
Let  each  take  his  own  way  of  being  happy,  so  long  as  he  does  not  hurt  any- 
body else."  This  is  of  course  better  than  hurting,  certainly  better  than  of- 
ficious, bigoted  censorship.  But  as  a  positive  plan  for  the  relating  of  life 
to  life,  it  is  pitifully  meager.  It  is  blind  to  the  influence  on  others  which 
people's  conduct  exercises  even  without  intending  to  do  so.  Much  as  all  of 

6  Neumann,  Henry,  "A  Reply  to  Bertrand  Russell  on  Marriage  and  Morals,"  p.  9. 
Reprinted  from  North  American  Review,  April,  1933,  by  permission. 
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us  are  inclined  to  resent  the  repetition  of  the  platitude,  the  affairs  of  men 
and  women  are  not  entirely  their  own  business.  The  looser  conduct  of  those 
who  are  childless  creates  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  harder  for  those 
who  have  children  to  remain  faithful.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  free  love 
can  be  restricted  to  people  who  do  not  expect  to  have  children?  A  light  way 
of  taking  so  very  intimate  a  relationship  weakens  the  moral  stamina  of  many 
parents  whose  children  need  from  both  of  them  the  utmost  loyalty  to  each 
other. 

More  positively,  in  the  true  marriage,  the  husband  seeks  to  encourage  the 
best  in  his  wife,  and  she  the  best  in  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  still  different  best 
in  their  children.  This  is  a  life-long  job,  not  likely  to  be  prospered  by  the 
philosophies  of  impermanence.  Dean  Gauss  of  Princeton  tells  us  that  broken 
homes  contribute  three  to  four  times  more  problem  cases  among  the  students 
than  homes  which  might  be  classed  as  normal.  The  reason  is  plain  enough 
to  those  who  understand  what  still  distinguishes  a  home  from  a  stock-farm. 
The  best  contribution  of  the  parents  to  their  children  is  a  spiritual  gift.  The 
man  encourages  his  wife  to  offer  their  children  all  that  is  most  excellent  in 
her,  and  she  in  turn  exercises  this  liberating  influence  upon  the  father.  So 
engrossing  a  relation  requires  a  growing  knowledge,  each  of  the  other;  and 
it  requires  long  years  of  a  comradeship  in  which  control  over  roving  inclina- 
tion is  only  a  minimum  essential. 

The  problem  is  more  than  a  question  of  whether  husband  and  wife  con- 
tinue to  love  each  other  as  before.  Priceless  as  the  love  and  the  joy  are,  there 
is  something  in  the  successful  union  which  is  of  still  profounder  consequence. 
At  the  beginning  the  two  people  want  to  unite  their  lives  because  they  trust 
each  other.  They  see  in  one  another  not  simply  capacity  for  affection,  but 
other  qualities  to  which  each  can  sincerely  look  up.  It  is  because  they  catch 
glimpses  of  this  excellence  and  trust  it  that  they  take  the  great  adventure 
together.  Marriages  succeed  to  the  extent  that  people  understand  the  need 
of  keeping  on  trying  to  deserve  the  trust.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  do 
well  to  want  society  to  offer  them  all  help. 

7.  Our  More  Objective  Attitude  Toward  the  Family  7 

A  home  for  every  child,  or  every  child  in  a  home,  has  been  for  the  past 
decade  the  slogan  of  all  progressive  social  workers  whose  problem  was  the 
placement  of  the  dependent  child.  This  means  of  course  the  private  family 
home,  the  foster  home,  as  opposed  to  institutional  care,  once  assumed  to  be 
the  right  and  natural  way  to  care  for  the  orphaned  and  friendless  child.  So 
strong  is  the  sentiment  back  of  this  slogan,  that  in  child-placing  circles,  to 

7Taft,  Jessie,  "The  Home  Has  Lost  Its  Halo,"  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3 
(December,   1927),  p.  286.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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question  it  is  nothing  short  of  heresy.  When  in  individual  cases  some  form  of 
institution  may  be  selected  in  preference  to  a  foster  home  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  and  circumstances  of  the  particular  child,  it  is  difficult  for  the  worker 
responsible  for  the  plan  to  avoid  a  sense  of  guilt.  Thus  has  the  faith  of  parents 
through  the  ages  been  transformed  into  a  professional  creed. 

As  analytic  psychology  is  freeing  us  from  the  quality  of  tabu  which  has 
been  attached  to  home  and  family,  we  have  begun  to  see  that  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good,  the  life-giving  and  the  life-killing  qualities  of  family  life 
are  no  longer  merely  stimuli  for  positive  or  negative  emotional  reactions, 
for  passionate  allegiance  or  violent  revolt,  but  are  subjects  for  patient,  dis- 
criminating study,  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  we  hope  to  weave  a  new 
pattern  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  A  dangerous  development  this,  for 
it  leads  to  all  sorts  of  frightening  departures  from  the  old  maxims  which 
have  come  to  have  almost  the  quality  of  a  moral  code.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  particular  cases,  not  general  truths,  we  may  easily  find  that  a  child's 
best  chance  for  stability  and  happiness  lies  in  violating  every  tenet  of  the 
old  creeds  of  parents  and  social  workers. 

8.  Our  Need  of  the  Family  8 

But  how,  we  ask,  are  all  these  agencies  to  be  related  to  the  need  of  children 
for  a  fundamentally  integrated  life?  To  what  new  set  of  wholesome  per- 
sonal relationships  between  parents  and  children  will  they  lead?  The  writer 
has  assured  us  that  other  new  attitudes  will  develop.  But  what  attitudes? 
Will  there  arise  a  broad  and  guiding  philosophy  of  child  training,  or  merely 
further  stereotypes  for  breaking  up  the  life  of  the  child  into  segments  ?  Under 
this  program  parents,  far  from  being  restored  to  a  genuine  usefulness  in  the 
family,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  rendered  still  more  ineffectual.  They  cannot 
associate  with  their  families  directly;  they  can  reach  them  only  vicariously 
through  organizations.  They  may  select  and  equip  the  playground;  but  they 
have  no  contact  with  their  children  during  play.  They  may  choose  a  scout- 
ing or  campfire  group;  but  they  are  likely  to  learn  little  concerning  what 
such  associations  mean  to  their  boys  and  girls  or  what  bearing,  if  any,  they 
have  upon  the  home.  Parents  may  protect  the  young  by  censorship  of  movies, 
inspection  of  amusements,  and  child  welfare  legislation;  but  the  effect  of 
this  regulation,  or  the  kind  of  life  for  which  the  children  are  being  pro- 
tected, lies  beyond  their  knowledge  or  control. 

There  are  phases  of  education  which  cannot  be  delegated  successfully  to 
the  school,  or  even  to  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  knowledge 
taught  in  the  class-room  is,  of  course,  useful;  but  does  the  child  not  need 

8  Allport,  Floyd  H.,  "Must  We  Scrap  the  Family?"  Harpers,  No.  962  (July,  1930), 
pp.  189-190.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  wisdom  and  background  also  of  the  parent?  And  who,  if  not  the  parent, 
can  help  him  to  reflect  upon  the  knowledge  he  receives  in  school  and  relate 
it  organically  to  his  own  life?  Surely  not  cooperative  organizations.  The 
Parent-teacher  association  has  become,  in  many  localities,  another  sociabil- 
ity  group  for  drawing  parents  away  from  their  home,  the  child  remaining 
a  neglected  appendage.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious training.  Character  is  acquired  not  merely  by  sitting  on  a  bench  and 
listening  to  ethical  precepts,  but  through  the  actual  frictions  arising  in  face- 
to-face  situations,  as  in  family  life,  in  which  children  learn  to  work  out 
their  difficulties  through  a  developing  sense  of  justice  tinged  with  affection 
and  loyalty. 

Even  in  the  field  of  health  there  is  a  need  which  only  such  a  group  as  the 
natural,  biological  family  can  supply.  Modern  public-health  laws  and  clinics 
are  effective,  and  we  have  at  hand  skilled  specialists  for  the  treatment  of 
almost  every  organ  of  the  child's  body.  But  what  of  mental  health?  We  must 
consider  that  subtle  tension  which  shows  itself  not  in  any  particular  organ 
but  in  the  delicate  emotional  balance  and  adjustment  of  the  entire  personality. 
Much  of  our  present  toll  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  can  probably  be 
laid  to  the  fact  that  the  child,  like  the  adult,  is  "torn  between  too  many  pat- 
terns," and  that  so  few  opportunities  for  quiet  and  stabilizing  contacts  be- 
tween personalities  have  survived  in  the  modern  era.  A  theory  has  lately 
arisen,  through  a  mistaken  impression  of  psychoanalysis,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  parents  are  vicious,  that  scarcely  any  are  fit  to  raise  children,  and  that 
parental  love  is  likely  to  lead  to  psychoneurotic  conflicts.  Even  granting 
(which  I  do  not)  that  there  could  be  found  a  body  of  better  informed  and 
more  self-controlled  guardians  to  whom  the  children  could  be  entrusted, 
this  theory  is  hopelessly  one-sided.  Defective  mental  hygiene  arises  not  from 
parental  love  and  attention — for  psychiatrists  and  social  workers  agree  that 
these  are  needed — but  from  the  unstable  and  exacting  character  of  that  af- 
fection when  it  is  entirely  divorced  from  other  interests.  There  must  be  a 
give  and  take  between  child  and  parent,  which  though  based  securely  upon 
the  love  of  the  one  for  the  other,  is  enriched  by  a  variety  of  mutual  expe- 
riences, interests,  and  points  of  view.  For  this  foundation  of  health  there  is 
no  substitute,  though  our  clinics  and  our  specialists  be  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  LEGAL  APPROACH 

This  chapter  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  marriage  and  the  family  and  to  laws  that  aim  to  advance  family 
welfare.  The  first  selection  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  among 
students  of  the  family  there  is  often  a  neglect  of  legislation  affecting 
marriage  and  the  family.  The  second  reading  shows  how  law  attempts 
to  protect  love,  the  modern  motive  of  marriage.  Reading  three  dis- 
cusses the  usefulness  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  marriage  legislation.  In 
the  fourth  selection  we  have  the  findings  of  a  study  of  child  marriages 
in  New  York  County.  Reading  five  deals  with  the  Wisconsin  marriage 
law  as  it  is  related  to  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. It  brings  out  the  defects  that  have  appeared  in  the  administration 
of  this  pioneering  legislation.  The  last  three  selections  have  been  chosen 
to  enforce  upon  the  student  the  legal  evolution  that  is  now  in  process  as 
the  legal  status  of  woman  advances  toward  an  equality  with  that  of 
man's. 

I.  Marriage  Laws  Neglected  1 

The  neglect  of  marriage  laws  by  those  interested  in  problems  relating  to 
the  family  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  American  social  history. 
In  1888  Frank  Gaylord  Cooke  and  in  1904  George  Elliott  Howard  wrote 
bitterly  concerning  it,  but  their  words  received  scant  attention.  Howard 
declared  that: 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  people  in  Occidental  civilization  has 
marriage  laws  so  defective  as  ours.  Almost  every  conceivable  blunder  has  been 
committed. 

In  191 1  and  1912  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  published 
two  acts  relating  to  marriage  and  recommended  their  adoption  by  all  states. 
In  191 8  social  case  workers  began  to  study  the  subject,  and  this  interest  was 
increased  after  1919  by  studies  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
by  pronouncements  of  several  religious  bodies,  and  by  organized  efforts  for 

1  Hall,  Fred  S.,  "Marriage  and  the  Law,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  No.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  110-115  passim.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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better  laws,  promoted  in  several  states  by  leagues  of  women  voters  and  other 
organizations.  Still,  marriage  law  reform,  apart  from  divorce,  has  not  been 
taken  seriously  by  any  considerable  group.  In  contrast  to  the  divorce  law 
reform  movement,  it  constitutes  the  program  of  no  national  or  state  organiza- 
tion, and  is  sponsored  as  a  major  purpose  by  no  such  agencies. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  marriage  laws  to  gain  public  atten- 
tion during  all  these  years  is  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  marriage  and 
divorce  are  usually  considered  together. 

When  marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  combined  in  a  single  program,  as 
in  the  efforts  so  far  made  for  a  Federal  amendment  in  this  field,  divorce 
gets  all  the  attention.  The  accounts  of  Congressional  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals cover  scores  of  pages,  but  scarcely  any  mention  is  made  in  them  of 
marriage  laws.  One  important  witness,  in  1920,  became  greatly  confused 
when  asked  by  a  senator  what  states  had  the  worst  marriage  laws.  He  could 
make  no  reply.  His  attention  had  been  centered  on  the  divorce  features  of 
the  proposed  bill. 

Marriage  Requirements 

What,  then,  are  the  regulations  most  generally  applied  to  marriage  by 
state  laws?  The  substantive  requirements  for  marriage  are  five:  * 

1.  There  must  be  freedom  from  impediments,  such  as  inter-relationship  by 
blood,  or  an  earlier  existing  marriage. 

2.  Mutual  voluntary  consent  must  be  given. 

3.  A  minimum  age  must  have  been  reached. 

4.  During  minority  parental  consent  must  be  given.** 

5.  There  must  be  physical  and  mental  fitness  to  enter  into  the  marriage  con- 
tract and  to  meet  the  obligations  it  involves. 

Practically  all  other  marriage  provisions  are  administrative  in  character, 
designed  to  carry  out  these  substantive  requirements.  The  most  important 
are  the  following: 

a.  A  license  for  the  marriage  must  be  issued  by  a  specified  public  official,  who  is 
usually  required  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  candidates  possess  the  substantive 
qualifications  mentioned  above.  In  a  few  states — to  give  time  to  establish  qualifica- 


*  Marriage  laws,  as  considered  in  this  article,  are  not  held  to  include  the  large  body 
of  complicated  statutes  and  decisions  relating  to  the  legal,  property,  and  other  civil  rights 
of  husband  and  wife. 

**  In  some  states,  parental  consent  is  required  for  all  persons  below  specified  ages 
which  are  somewhat  less  than  the  ages  of  majority. 
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tions  and  to  guard  against  involuntary  consent  through  hasty  ceremonies — a 
period  of  usually  five  days  must  elapse  between  the  application  for  a  new  license 
and  its  issuance.  In  a  few  states,  moreover,  specified  documents  must  be  filed  to 
establish  the  candidates'  ages,  proper  civil  status,  or  physical  qualifications. 

b.  A  ceremony  must  be  performed  in  which  the  candidates  take  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  state — either  a  clergy- 
man or  a  civil  celebrant — who  must  receive  the  marriage  license  from  the  candi- 
dates before  performing  his  part. 

c.  The  ceremony  must  be  registered  with  a  specified  public  official. 

Public  Opinion  and  Marriage  Regulation 

On  their  face,  these  regulations  seem  entirely  adequate.  Their  meager 
accomplishments  are  due  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  not  behind  them. 

How  little  real  support  the  public  is  ready  to  give  to  legal  restrictions  upon 
marriage  is  shown  conspicuously  in  the  twenty-four  states  which  recognize 
common-law  marriages.  In  these  jurisdictions  the  state  sets  up  specific  regula- 
tions for  marriage  and  then  sweeps  them  aside  by  recognizing  as  equally 
valid  a  marriage  contract  which  has  been  made  by  two  people  entirely  with- 
out witnesses  or  record  of  any  kind.  In  1832  the  great  Chancellor  Kent  wrote 
concerning  marriage  regulations  which  are  thus  undermined:  "The  regula- 
tions amount,  therefore,  only  to  legislative  recommendation  and  advice. 
They  are  not  laws,  because  they  do  not  require  obedience."  * 

In  states  which  do  not  recognize  common-law  marriages  the  situation  is 
not  significantly  different.  The  prevailing  public  opinion  of  such  states  is 
shown  on  the  rare  occasions  when  opposition  arises  to  proposals  such  as 
those  for  advance-notice  laws.  By  these  measures  a  few  days'  delay  is  re- 
quired between  the  official  proposal  to  marry,  as  registered  in  a  marriage- 
license  application,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  itself.  If  that  regulation  is 
presented  as  a  bill  to  avoid  hasty  marriages — to  give  one  or  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  a  chance  for  sober  second  thought — legislatures  can  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  wise,  provided  ample  exceptions  are  made  for  immediate 
marriage  in  unusual  cases.  But  the  proposal  will  almost  surely  fail  if  some 
senator  points  out  that  it  will  allow  outsiders  to  interfere  between  two  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  marry. 

Marriage  Applicants  Decide  Their  Own  Fitness 

Marriage  laws  are  handicapped  not  only  by  the  lack  of  supporting  public 
opinion;  they  have  in  addition,  in  their  administrative  provisions,  an  un- 

*  Kent's  Commentaries  (Second  edition,  1832),  p.  87.  See  also  Hall,  Fred  S.,  "Com- 
mon Law  Marriage  in  New  York  State,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  January,  1930. 
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fortunate  heritage  from  the  civil  courts.  This  is  the  time-honored  procedure 
which  calls  for  testimony  from  the  two  parties  to  a  controversy  and  assumes 
that  if  one  of  the  two  offers  no  objections,  justice  is  served — or  at  least  no 
injustice  is  done — in  accepting  the  testimony  of  the  one  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Whether  or  not  that  procedure  is  adequate  for  its  purpose  in  the  usually 
contested  civil  litigations  is  a  matter  for  others  to  discuss.  How  it  operates 
in  the  marriage  field  can  most  clearly  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  advance- 
notice  provisions  of  the  law  recommended  in  191 1  by  the  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  Applicants  state  under  oath  that  they  are  qualified 
for  marriage.*  Five  days  later  the  marriage  license  may  be  issued  provided 
no  objections  have  been  filed.  Such  objections  must  be  made  under  oath  and 
a  specified  court  hears  the  testimony  on  both  sides.  If  the  court  overrules  the 
protest,  the  cost  falls  on  the  objector.  As  may  be  expected,  protests  are  almost 
unknown;  so  that  in  effect,  candidates  furnish  the  only  testimony  on  the 
basis  of  which  their  licenses  to  marry  are  granted  or  refused. 

In  other  words,  candidates  establish  their  own  qualifications  for  marriage. 
How  completely  this  is  so  is  evidenced  incidentally  by  the  fact  that  in  sev- 
eral states  one  commonly  hears  it  said  that  candidates  "buy"  their  licenses 
for  the  specified  license  fee.  To  obtain  the  desired  document,  applicants 
swear  that  they  have  reached  the  minimum  age  for  marriage,  or  the  age 
for  marriage  without  their  parents'  consent,  when  they  actually  are  three, 
four,  or  even  five  years  below  those  ages.  Feebleminded  persons  marry  after 
swearing  that  they  are  not,  while  applicants  who  are  venereally  diseased  (in 
New  York)  obtain  marriage  licenses  on  the  basis  of  affidavits  in  which  each 
one  declares:  "I  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  infected  with  any  venereal 
disease,  and  if  I  have  been  infected  within  five  years,"  and  so  forth,  reference 
then  being  made  to  alleged  tests  showing  freedom  from  infection. 

In  contrast  with  the  willingness  of  legislators  to  pass  laws  of  this  futile 
type  stands  the  long  list  of  bills  that  are  defeated  each  year,  calling  for  a 
physical  examination  of  all  male  candidates  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  venereal  disease.  Most  of  such  bills,  it  is  true,  deserve  defeat  be- 
cause of  their  ineffective  administrative  provisions;  but  they  are  voted  down, 
not  on  those  grounds  but  because  they  interfere  too  seriously  with  the  as- 
sumed right  of  a  man  to  marry  with  a  minimum  of  questions  asked  by 
the  state.  In  Wisconsin,  when  a  law  of  this  type  was  finally  passed  in  19 13, 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  provide  that  if  a  marriage-license  candidate  were 
indigent,  and  so  could  not  afford  the  two  dollars  for  a  physician's  certificate, 
the  county  physician  should  make  the  required  examination  without  charge. 


*  Usually  only  one  applicant  does  so,  for  in  all  but  seven  states  only  one  party  is  re- 
quired to  apply  in  person  for  the  marriage  license. 
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Common-Law  Marriages 

The  most  fundamental  of  the  common-law  contributions  to  the  marriage 
law  of  today  is  the  doctrine  of  common-law  marriage,  to  which  brief  reference 
has  already  been  made.  In  any  attempt  to  discover  the  relationship  of  law 
to  the  institution  of  marriage,  no  other  line  of  inquiry  is  so  fruitful  as  that 
which  traces  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
share  the  widespread  opinion  that  there  is  something  illegal  about  a  common- 
law  marriage,  let  it  be  explained  at  once  that  such  marriages,  where  recog- 
nized— as  they  are  in  twenty-four  states  in  this  country — are  just  as  legal 
and  binding  as  the  most  solemn  kind  of  ceremonial  marriage.  They  lack 
social  recognition  completely,  and  that  is  why  they  are  so  widely  regarded 
as  lacking  in  validity. 

Common-law  marriages  date  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State.  In  extending  control  over  its  adherents  the  Church  recog- 
nized that  it  must  be  supreme  in  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage.  Hence 
its  insistence  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament,  that  the  vows  must  be  taken 
before  a  priest  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  But  in  deference  to  the  deep- 
rooted  individualism  which  is  even  today  a  potent  force  in  marital  matters, 
the  early  Church  did  not  dare  to  invalidate  marriages  otherwise  contracted. 
Thus  the  door  was  left  open  to  the  recognition  of  common-law  marriages 
throughout  Christendom.  Following  the  position  taken  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1563,  the  Hardwicke  Act  closed  that  door  in  England  in  1753,  the 
Code  Napoleon  closed  it  in  1804  for  France,  and  later  enactments  did  the 
same  for  most  of  continental  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  however,  common- 
law  marriages  persist  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

Though  noticeable  progress  in  this  particular  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  attacks  upon  common-law  marriage  usually  accomplish  nothing.  "Mar- 
riage is  a  contract,"  said  a  lawyer  in  discussing  the  subject  with  the  writer 
of  this  article,  "and  what  better  evidence  of  the  contract  can  there  be  than 
that  the  two  parties  have  actually  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife?"  By 
the  view  which  this  man  represents,  the  state's  function  is  to  pass  judgment 
after  marriage  has  taken  place.  It  decides  not  whether  two  people  may  marry, 
but  whether  they  have  married.  Though  this  seems  like  laissez  jaire  run 
riot  in  relation  to  marriage,  it  is  really  only  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
attitude  held  by  most  people  in  this  important  matter. 

Social  Education  Needed 

At  its  best  the  state  can  do  but  little  to  make  marriage  a  socially  beneficent 
institution.  The  most  fundamental  influences  are  beyond  its  reach.  But  even 
for  the  limited  area  where  social  control  through  law  is  possible,  public 
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opinion  is  not  yet  ready  to  have  the  necessary  laws  passed  or  enforced.  A 
long  process  of  social  education  is  required.  An  encouraging  sign  is  the 
interest  in  the  subject  recently  taken  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  of  1926,  it  has  inaugurated  reports  on  the  trends 
of  marriage  legislation  in  the  different  states.  These  reports  constitute  the 
first  step  toward  permanent  organization  in  this  neglected  field  of  social 
effort. 

2.  Love  and  the  Law  2 

If  the  physical  and  spiritual  elements  of  love  are  violated  in  a  marriage 
the  law  will  annul  or  dissolve  that  marriage.  Thus,  if  either  party  to  the 
marriage  is  impotent,  or  has  failed  to  yield  to  sexual  intercourse,  the  marriage 
is  annulled.  In  such  cases  the  function  of  the  procreative  instinct  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  The  law  will  not  maintain  the  union.  If  either  the  man  or  woman 
is  suffering  from  a  venereal  disease,  or  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
served  a  penitentiary  term,  or  earns  his  living  in  nefarious  and  dishonorable 
ways,  and  the  other  party  to  the  marriage  did  not  know  of  this  situation 
prior  to  the  marriage,  or  the  situation  develops  after  the  marriage,  the  inno- 
cent person  may  be  given  a  divorce.  Adultery  is  a  ground  for  a  divorce.  So  is 
habitual  indecency,  brutality  or  cruelty.  Here  the  law  protects  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  person  in  marriage,  and  the  spiritual  elements  of  feeling 
of  ownership  and  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  another.  Insistence  upon  ab- 
normal and  illegal  methods  of  sexual  intercourse  is  a  ground  for  divorce. 
This  is  often  the  true  reason  for  divorces  granted  for  what  is  euphoniously 
termed  "incompatibility  of  temper."  Men  are  the  usual  offenders  in  such 
cases.  Here  the  law  tries  to  vindicate  its  own  commands  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  aesthetic  and  moral  sensibilities  of  the  wife. 

If  the  marriage  was  induced  by  fraud  or  deceit  it  may  be  annulled.  Thus, 
where  a  man  has  been  induced  to  marry  a  girl  whom  he  thought  was  a  virgin 
but  who  was  really  pregnant  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  had  been  another 
man's  mistress,  or  was  a  prostitute,  and  he  did  not  know  the  true  situation 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  he  may  have  the  marriage  annulled.  Here  the  law 
is  protecting  the  feelings  of  pride,  self-esteem,  and  amatory  security.  The  law 
will  not  compel  a  man  to  remain  within  the  marriage  union  with  a  person 
who  has  given  such  a  shock  to  his  emotions  and  made  him  the  butt  of  social 
pity  or  laughter.  It  is  still  a  defect  in  our  legal  system  that  a  woman  cannot 
have  her  marriage  annulled  when  she  discovers  that  her  husband  had  made 
other  women  pregnant  before  she  had  married  him,  or  had  not  been  sexually 
chaste,  though  he  had  represented  himself  as  having  been  so,  and  thus  in- 

2  Levitt,  Albert,  "Love  and  the  Law,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  XI,  No.  8 
(November,  1925),  pp.  462-463.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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duced  her  to  marry  him.  The  law  is  somewhat  more  regardful  of  the  pro- 
prietary interests  of  men  than  it  is  of  the  sensitivities  of  women.  The  trend 
is  toward  the  equalization  of  legal  enactments,  to  have  them  apply  regard- 
less of  sex.  As  society  advances  the  law  conforms  to  its  progress. 

The  law  cannot  entirely  protect  love.  It  can  only  act  as  an  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  home  influences.  The  law  can  set  limits  within  which  love  may 
function  and  punish  those  who  step  outside  the  limits  set.  But  the  physical 
elements  of  love  can  be  safeguarded  only  by  sympathetic  and  high-minded 
education  in  matters  relating  to  the  procreative  instinct  and  its  function. 
Sex  education  should  not  be  left  to  the  filthy-minded  or  those  who  degrade 
the  physical  body  through  pornographic  and  sadistic  philosophies  and  the- 
ologies. Child-creation  is  a  sacred  thing.  Childbearing  is  a  consecrated  art. 
The  home,  which  is  inevitably  built  around  the  child,  should  be  the  place 
where  the  child  learns  of  the  manner  of  its  creation  and  the  processes  by 
which  it,  in  turn,  must  carry  on  the  cosmic  urge  for  self-creation  and  pro- 
creation. The  law  will  aid,  but  the  home  must  create  love  and  its  functioning. 

3.  Some  Social  Values  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Marriage 
Legislation  3 

This  last  point,  namely,  the  evasion  of  marriage  laws,  brings  us  to  what 
seems  to  me  a  very  real  weakness  in  the  present  marriage  legislation  of  our 
states.  Not  only  can  laws  be  evaded,  by  clandestine  marriage  in  one's  own 
state,  but  also  by  public  marriage  legitimately  contracted  in  other  states. 
This  latter  kind  of  evasion  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  For  example,  when 
in  recent  years  some  states  passed  advance  notice  laws,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages decreased  noticeably  in  these  states  and  increased  particularly  in  the 
bordering  counties  of  nearby  states.  Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  this  was 
that  many  couples  preferred  to  go  to  neighboring  states  to  be  married  rather 
than  face  the  publicity  of  having  their  names  in  the  press  several  days  be- 
fore their  marriage.  Other  laws  that  are  evaded  by  such  out-of-state  mar- 
riages are  those,  for  example,  requiring  parental  consent,  a  minimum  mar- 
riageable age,  or  a  medical  certificate  of  fitness  to  marry. 

Naturally  all  such  evasion  goes  far  towards  nullifying  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects that  would  normally  result  from  the  good  laws  that  some  of  the  states 
have. 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  show  how  the  Church  meets  this 
situation.  The  law  of  the  Church  that  demands  the  presence  of  the  pastor 
for  a  valid  marriage  is  territorial  rather  than  personal.  This  implies  that  it 
is  not  the  pastor  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  whose  presence  is 

3  Schmiedeler,  Edgar,  "Some  Social  Values  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Marriage  Legis- 
lation," Social  Forces,  Vol.  X,  No.  4  (May,  1932),  p.  592.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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necessary,  but  the  pastor  of  the  place  in  which  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  In 
other  words,  the  parish  priest  is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  those  who  do  not 
reside  in  his  parish,  nor  may  he  go  out  of  his  parish  limits  to  perform  a 
marriage  ceremony  without  explicit  personal  delegation  from  the  pastor  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  marriage  takes  place  (or,  of  course,  from  the  higher 
authority,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese). 

Perhaps  the  state  could  make  some  similar  regulation  for  the  solution  of 
her  problem  of  evasive  marriages.  Transferring  the  idea  from  the  Church 
to  the  State  would  mean,  for  instance,  that  a  couple  could  only  be  married 
by  a  designated  official  in  the  place  in  which  the  two  have  a  legal  domicile, 
or  in  case  they  wished  to  go  elsewhere  to  be  married,  they  would  have  to 
show  evidence  of  this  officer's  permission  for  their  marriage  in  territory  out- 
side of  his  jurisdiction.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  state  has  made 
any  such  legal  provision  to  date.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising,  either,  that  the 
better  marriage  laws  are  often  evaded  and  consequendy  their  social  value 
greatly  limited. 

Such  evasion,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  real  flaw  in  our  present  American  marriage 
situation,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  the  state  regulations  are  to  become  satis- 
factory, it  is  altogether  necessary  that  some  practical  solution  be  found  by 
which  the  states  can  rid  themselves  of  both  common  law  marriages  and 
evasive,  out-of-state  marriages. 

It  might  be  added  here,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Church  it  is  her  earnest 
desire,  expressed  in  her  liturgical  regulations,  that  marriages  take  place  with 
all  due  pomp,  ceremony,  and  publicity  in  the  parish  church.  All  her  regula- 
tions, therefore,  make  for  public  as  distinct  from  occult  marriages.  The 
Church  has  little  sympathy  with  secret,  evasive,  runaway  and  such  like 
marriages.  She  likes  the  full  light  of  publicity  and  her  general  law  demands 
it.  Special  regulations  take  care  of  exceptional  cases. 

It  should  be  apparent,  too,  that  aside  from  the  social  value  of  these  laws 
of  the  Church,  they  also  help  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  promote  efficiency 
in  her  administrative  work. 

4.  A  Study  of  Child  and  Youthful  Marriages  in  New  York 

County  4 

Stories  from  Annulment  Records  of  Child  Marriages 

(1)  A  girl  of  15  years  had  known  a  boy  of  19  years  about  6  weeks  when 
she  married  him  without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  After  the  ceremony 
they  separated,  she  going  to  the  movies  with  a  girl  friend  with  whom  she 

4  A  Study  of  Child  and  Youthful  Marriages  in  New  Yor\  County,  Women's  City  Club 
of  New  York  (January,  1929),  pp.  23-24.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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spent  the  afternoon  and  night.  The  next  day  she  told  the  boy  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother  that  she  desired  to  have  the  marriage  annulled,  and  the  boy 
offered  no  objections. 

(2)  A  girl's  parents  deceived  the  prospective  groom  by  telling  him  that 
their  daughter  was  17  years  old  when  she  was  barely  14.  They  refused  to 
allow  the  girl  to  stay  with  her  husband  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
groom  discovering  her  real  age,  applied  for  an  annulment  of  the  marriage 
on  the  ground  of  nonage  and  fraud. 

(3)  Grace,  who  was  14  years  old  and  gave  her  age  as  15,  ran  away  to 
Connecticut  with  Martin,  who  was  24  years  old.  They  lived  together  for 
about  a  month  before  their  relatives  brought  them  back  to  be  married. 
Grace's  father  gave  his  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  because  he  wanted 
to  save  her  reputation.  After  living  with  his  bride  for  about  a  year  and  nine 
months,  Martin  ran  away.  He  left  word  that  he  had  never  been  happy  since 
their  marriage.  The  annulment  was  granted  because  of  nonage. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  Florence,  who  was  15  years  old,  and  Peter,  who  was 
20,  the  girl's  mother  not  only  gave  her  consent  but  practically  arranged  the 
entire  affair.  She  thought  Peter  was  a  good  fellow  and  wanted  her  daughter 
to  marry  him,  although  Florence  herself  had  never  cared  for  him.  After 
the  marriage  he  treated  her  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  striking  her  frequently. 
Annulment  was  granted  because  of  Florence's  nonage. 

(5)  When  Marian,  15  years  old,  married  Otto  who  was  21  years  old,  it 
was  because  Marian's  mother  did  not  want  to  be  disgraced  before  her  neigh- 
bors on  account  of  her  daughter's  actions.  Marian  and  Otto,  who  were  the 
persons  most  affected,  were  able  to  stand  married  life  just  two  or  three  days. 
Then  they  separated,  and  annulment  was  granted  on  the  ground  of  nonage 
of  the  girl. 

(6)  A  16-year-old  girl  applied  for  annulment  eight  months  after  her 
marriage.  She  had  been  seduced  by  the  man  she  married  and  was  about  to 
become  a  mother.  The  man  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  rape  and  mar- 
ried her  to  escape  imprisonment.  The  girl's  purpose  in  the  marriage  was 
"to  give  her  child  a  name."  She  had  not  lived  with  her  husband  since  mar- 
riage; she  related  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  six  months  on  account 
of  vagrancy.  The  annulment  was  granted. 

(7)  Patsy  was  15  years  old  when  she  escaped  from  her  poor  country  home 
by  marrying  Richard,  a  man  23  years  of  age  and  a  follower  of  carnivals  and 
circuses.  He  took  advantage  of  her  youth  and  inexperience  to  make  her  work 
and  support  him.  When  she  realized  what  she  was  being  made  to  do  she 
left  her  husband  and  after  several  years  managed  to  save  enough  money  to 
get  an  annulment  of  her  marriage  on  the  ground  of  nonage. 

(8)  Alva  ran  away  from  home  and  lived  with  George  when  she  was  14 
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years  old.  At  that  time  she  was  taken  from  him  and  placed  in  an  institution 
because  of  her  conduct.  About  a  year  later,  when  she  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  institution  for  a  short  time  to  attend  her  sister's  wedding,  she  ran  away 
again  with  George.  This  time  they  lived  together  for  two  weeks  and  he 
then  induced  her  to  marry  him.  Officers  finally  found  them  and  took  them 
to  the  police  station.  Alva  was  tried  and  sent  back  to  the  institution  and  her 
husband  allowed  to  go  free.  Her  marriage  was  annulled  on  the  ground  of 
her  age  and  because  she  had  not  voluntarily  contracted  marriage. 

(9)  A  friend  brought  Norton  to  a  house  party  in  Loraine's  home  where 
she  met  him  for  the  first  time.  About  ten  days  later  she  met  him  again  on 
the  street  and  he  accompanied  her  for  several  blocks  on  her  walk.  The  next 
day  she  saw  him  again  as  she  was  leaving  school.  She  was  crying  because 
she  had  had  trouble  with  the  Dean.  He  had  threatened  to  complain  to  her 
father  because  she  had  been  absent  from  school.  When  Norton  learned  of 
her  trouble,  he  suggested  that  if  she  liked  him  they  could  get  married  and 
that  would  end  her  school  difficulties.  Loraine  was  so  much  upset  over  her 
school  affairs  that  she  consented.  She  spent  the  night  in  Norton's  apartment 
and  married  him  the  next  morning,  giving  her  age  as  18  to  the  marriage 
license  clerk.  After  the  marriage  she  became  afraid  of  what  she  had  done 
and  telephoned  her  mother  and  asked  if  she  might  come  home.  Her  mother 
told  her  to  do  so  immediately.  Annulment  of  the  marriage  was  granted 
Loraine  because  she  was  not  of  age  at  the  time  it  occurred. 

5.  Medical  Certification  for  Marriage  5 

In  weighing  the  accomplishments  of  medical  certification  in  Wisconsin  it 
is  important  to  recall  that  they  have  been  possible  under  a  defective  law 
which  has  had  behind  it  no  public  agency  charged  with  its  enforcement  and 
few  private  agencies  actively  interested  in  its  success.  The  most  damaging 
defect  of  the  original  law  has  already  been  pointed  out — its  apparent  require- 
ment of  laboratory  tests  in  every  case  at  a  time  when  free  laboratory  service 
was  not  available.  The  damage  done  by  that  requirement  to  the  cause  which 
the  sponsors  of  the  law  had  at  heart  was  very  great. 

The  defects  of  the  revised  law  have  also  been  stated  and  several  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  its  revision.  The  more  important  of  the  latter  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  law  should  not  deny  marriage  licenses  to  men  who  have  venereal 
disease  in  a  non-communicable  stage. 

2.  The  examination  procedure  should  be  more  clearly  defined.  It  should 
be  made  plain  that  physicians  are  required  to  obtain  a  thorough  history  and 


5  Hall,  Fred  S.,  Medical  Certification  for  Marriage,  p.  71.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1925. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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to  make  a  careful  physical  examination  in  every  case;  if  a  $5.00  legal  fee  can 
be  established,  a  Wassermann  test  should  be  required  in  every  case. 

3.  The  required  certificate  form  should  state  the  examination  procedure 
that  has  been  followed;  namely,  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  has 
been  given  and  a  thorough  history  taken  in  every  case,  that  any  laboratory 
test  required  by  law  in  every  case  has  also  been  made,  and  that  any  such 
tests  not  required  in  every  case  have  been  made  when  believed  by  the  physi- 
cian to  be  necessary. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  given  general  supervisory  powers 
with  reference  to  the  law. 

6.  The  Family  and  the  Law  6 

Obviously  there  has  been  expended  an  enormous  volume  of  energy  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  these  laws  which  must  be  obtained  in  each 
commonwealth  and  by  Congress  for  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  interest  has  been  stimulated  from  various  sources,  e.g., 
the  feminists,  the  legal  reformers,  social  workers,  etc.,  and  the  effort  there- 
fore has  been  characterized  sometimes  by  an  accidental  and  haphazard  aspect. 
Often  laws  have  not  been  fitted  into  each  other  and  this,  together  with 
the  differences  that  have  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward 
the  original  law  and  its  varied  amendments,  has  led  to  the  establishment 
in  many  states  of  Children's  Code  Commissions,  looking  to  the  codification 
of  the  law  so  that  at  least  that  portion  affecting  child  care  might  take  on 
unity,  sequence,  and  comprehensiveness. 

From  this  cursory  enumeration  it  is  clear  that  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  task  is  in  process  of  being  worked  out;  namely,  that  of  revolutioniz- 
ing the  legal  character  of  an  institution  peculiarly  delicate  and  difficult  to 
alter,  offering  the  resistance  of  conservatism  and  subject  to  the  inhibitions 
generally  characterizing  those  in  possession  of  power  and  authority  which 
-others  are  seeking  to  limit  or  abolish. 

Probably  it  is  obvious  also  that  the  changes  desired  involve  not  only  statu- 
tory enactment  altering  rights  and  duties,  but  the  development  of  fine  social 
and  administrative  devices  to  supplement  parental  effort  or  replace  deficient 
parental  care.  In  the  great  Wellesley  case  to  which  the  student  turns,  the 
court  pointed  out  that,  although  there  might  be  in  the  court  the  authority 
to  interfere  between  parent  and  child,  the  judge  lacked  agencies  through 
which  he  could  learn  what  was  the  right  course  to  pursue  (provision  for 
what  we  should  call  the  initial  or  antecedent  investigation),  and  there  were 
no  such  resources  for  treatment  as,  for  example,  the  supervising  probation 

6  Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.,  "The  Family  and  the  Law,"  Journal  of  Social  Hy- 
giene, Vol.  XI,  No.  7   (October,  1925),  pp.  391-393.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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service  or  provision  for  placing  in  foster  homes  or  in  appropriate  institu- 
tions the  children  of  neglecting  parents.  The  development  of  those  agencies, 
then,  is  a  task  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  new  legal  purpose.  What 
is  involved  in  bringing  this  about  can  be  realized  only  by  those  who  have 
attempted  to  obtain  first  the  private  and  then  the  public  support  for  an 
adequate  probation  service.  And  yet,  neither  the  juvenile  nor  the  domestic 
relations  court  can  fully  accomplish  its  work  without  such  an  agency  to 
assist  in  the  two  ways  indicated  by  the  court  in  the  Wellesley  case  referred 
to.  The  probation  service,  too,  is  probably  more  fully  developed  than  the 
agencies  for  psychiatric  diagnosis  and  treatment,  gradually  becoming  recog- 
nized as  equally  important;  and  suitable  institutional  provision  lags  behind 
both.* 

And  so  far  as  these  agencies  have  been  set  up,  they  are  available  usually 
only  in  restricted  areas,  the  large  cities,  and  only  in  the  cases  of  the  poor. 
For  in  a  way  the  situation  has  been  reversed;  and,  whereas  equity  in  the 
older  days  dealt  only  with  the  children  who  had  special  forms  of  property, 
to-day  the  most  important  modification  and  extension  of  equity — the  juvenile 
court — is  substantially  available  only  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  is  due,  however,  to  the  limitations  not  of  the  jurisdiction  but  of  the 
personality  and  courage  and  often  of  time  and  energy  of  the  court's  agents. 
There  is  no  inherent  difficulty  preventing  the  juvenile  court  through  its 
probation  officers  from  offering  care  and  supervision  to  the  child  from  the 
home  rich  in  material  goods  but  poor  in  the  essential  factors  of  sound  child 
care. 

But  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  support  and  provision  for  such  agencies 
are  not  the  only  difficulties.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  personnel  is  not  yet 
available.  If  one  asks  how  far  are  the  probation  officers  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  supervision  of  the  husbands  on  whom  the  hand  of  the  law  has  fallen 
(husbands  and  fathers  sometimes  characterized  as  felons  for  doing  things 
or  leaving  undone  things  that  would  have  brought  no  obloquy  on  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers)  adequate  for  these  tasks,  one  would  have  to  admit 
the  frequent  inadequacy  of  the  group  to  interpret  to  the  family  the  new  obli- 
gations or  to  interpret  to  the  community  the  results  of  the  new  treatment. 

7.  Separate  Domicile  for  Married  Women  7 
The  point,  in  truth,  however,  is  that  the  position  of  the  wife,  while  it  is 


*  Editorial  Note:  The  Wellesley  case  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  was  an  English 
decision  of  the  year  1827.  (See  J.  W.  Madden,  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations,  footnote  p.  3. 
West  Publishing  Company,  Saint  Paul,  1928.) 

7  Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.,  Marriage  and  the  Civic  Rights  of  Women  (1931),  pp. 
17-18.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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now  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  an  earlier  time,  has  not  yet  been 
completely  transformed.  Under  the  common  law,  the  wife  was  under  cover- 
ture, as  under  the  early  Roman  law  she  was  in  manu.  The  present  demand 
of  organized  women  is  that  the  married  woman  should  be  treated  as  an 
adult  person  capable  of  self-determination  and  of  self-discipline.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  considered,  then,  is  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  step  to 
be  taken  in  the  direction  of  "full  legal  emancipation  by  legislative  enact- 
ment." The  subject  is,  however,  not  simple.  The  implications  of  physical 
separation  of  two  persons  who  retain  the  rights  and  obligations  of  monog- 
amous marriage  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  analyze  and  evaluate.  If, 
however,  there  is  such  a  "trend,"  as  has  been  mentioned,  women  should  both 
direct  its  movement  and  so  far  as  possible  determine  the  rate  of  progress. 
If  there  is  to  be  legislation,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  form  such  amend- 
ing legislation  might  take.  Such  forms,  drafted  by  a  highly  skilled  legisla- 
tive draftsman,  who  is  very  learned  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  have  been 
suggested. 

The  second  suggestion  by  the  same  authority  is  as  follows:  Without  preju- 
dice to  existing  obligations  of  marital  society  or  to  the  right  to  determine 
the  matrimonial  domicile,  a  married  woman  may  retain  or  establish  a  domicile 
of  her  own,  but  shall  be  presumed  to  share  the  domicile  of  her  husband; 
a  minor  child  shall  be  presumed  to  share  the  domicile  of  the  parent  with 
whom  the  child  is  living,  and,  if  living  with  both  parents,  shall  be  presumed 
to  share  the  domicile  of  the  father. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  "trend"  referred  to  be  hastened  or  the  implica- 
tions of  the  decisions  of  some  of  the  courts  of  the  various  states  be  clarified 
by  legislation  after  the  order  of  these  proposals? 

8.  The  Status  of  the  Married  Woman  8 

"By  the  theory  of  the  common  law,  the  legal  existence  (the  individuality) 
of  the  wife  was  suspended  during  coverture  or  incorporated  into  that  of  the 
husband — and  upon  this  fiction  depended  most  of  the  rights,  duties  and 
liabilities  growing  out  of  the  marriage  relation.  .  .  .  This  feigned  unity  of 
the  persons  operated  to  prevent  either  spouse  from  contracting  with  the 
other.  Upon  their  marriage  the  husband  acquired  the  wife's  personal  property, 
jure  mariti,  and  consequently  she  could  neither  give  nor  contract  to  give 
him  what  he  already  owned,  and  he  could  not  contract  with  or  execute  a 
grant  to  himself.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  as  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Legislature  to  change  or  modify  the 

8  Unsigned,  "General  Status  of  Married  Women  in  North  Carolina,  with  Reference  to 
Their  Property  and  Contracts,"  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII, 
No.  g  (January,  1928),  pp.  9-1 1.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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common  law,  and  to  declare  what  acts  shall  be  contrary  to  or  in  keeping 
with  public  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  in  what  way,  if  any,  and  to 
what  extent  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  has  been  modified  in  this 
jurisdiction,  by  legislative  enactment. 

"Pursuant  to  Article  X,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has 
passed  several  statutes  defining  or  prescribing  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
married  women.  Particularly,  it  has  authorized  and  empowered  them  to  con- 
tract and  deal  with  respect  to  their  real  and  personal  property,  subject  to 
specific  exceptions,  as  if  they  were  unmarried,  and  by  suing  alone  to  recover 
as  their  sole  and  separate  property  not  only  their  earnings  for  personal  service 
but  damages  sustained  by  them,  in  consequence  of  personal  injury  or  other 
tort.  C.  S.,  408,  454,  2506,  et  seq. 

"By  this  legislation  the  relation  which  married  women  sustain  to  their 
husbands  as  well  as  to  third  parties  has  been  materially  affected.  The  unity 
of  person  in  the  strict  common  law  sense  no  longer  exists  in  this  jurisdiction, 
because  many  of  the  common  law  disabilities  have  been  removed.  .  .  .  Fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  statute 
authorizing  a  married  woman  to  sue  alone  when  the  action  is  between  her- 
self and  her  husband;  and  this  statute  has  been  construed  to  confer  upon  the 
wife  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  husband."  Adams,  J.,  in 
Roberts  v.  Roberts,  185  N.  C.  566,  568-9. 

"That  act  (the  Martin  Act,  chapter  109,  Public  Laws  191 1)  completely 
emancipates  the  jemme  covert.  Now  she  may  deal  and  contract  without  her 
husband's  consent  as  freely  as  if  she  was  unmarried  except  in  dealing  with 
her  husband  under  C.  S.,  2515,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  her  real  estate.  .  .  . 
Now  the  wife  may  purchase  not  only  necessaries  but  other  articles  in  her 
own  name  and  on  her  own  credit  and  the  creditor  may  recover  of  her  for 
them  without  making  the  husband  party  defendent."  Brown,  J.,  in  Lipinsky 
v.  Revell,  167  N.  C,  508,  509. 

"The  change  in  the  property  and  contract  rights  of  married  women  made 
by  the  Constitution  of  1868  and  the  laws  since  is  so  complete  that  no  aid  can 
be  had  by  reference  to  the  decisions  made  before  such  changes,  and  their 
present  status  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up: 

"Property  Rights — The  Constitution,  Art.  X,  sec.  6,  provides  that  all  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  any  married  woman  acquired  before  or  after 
marriage  shall  not  be  liable  (as  formerly)  to  the  debts  or  control  of  the 
husband,  but  shall  be  'the  sole  and  separate  estate  and  property  of  such  fe- 
male .  .  .  and  may  be  devised  and  bequeathed  and,  with  the  written  assent 
of  her  husband,  converted  by  her  as  if  she  were  unmarried.' 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  married  woman  has  the  absolute  power  to  dis- 
pose of  her  property  by  will,  and  that  she  can  convey  it  'with  the  written 
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assent  of  her  husband,'  which  does  not  restrict  her  freedom  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  personal  property,  as  conveyances  apply  only  to  realty. 

"The  Constitution  requires  the  privy  examination  of  a  wife  only  as  to  the 
conveyance  of  her  husband's  allotted  homestead.  Const.,  Art.  X,  sec.  8. 

"The  statute  which  requires  her  privy  examination  as  to  the  conveyances 
of  her  husband's  property,  so  as  to  release  her  right  of  dower,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  for  the  Legislature,  which  confers,  and  which  can  reduce  or 
increase,  or  deprive  her  of  dower  at  will.  Hence  from  1784  to  1868  (during 
which  time  the  common-law  right  of  dower  was  repealed),  the  wife  was  not 
required  to  join  in  conveyances  by  the  husband  of  his  realty.  The  only  de- 
batable question  has  been  whether  the  Legislature  can  now  require  the  privy 
examination  of  the  wife  in  conveyances  by  her  of  her  own  realty,  since  the 
Constitution  guarantees  that  she  can  convey  'as  if  she  were  unmarried,  with 
the  written  assent  of  her  husband.' 

"Contractual  Rights — Since  the  Constitution  of  1868  there  have  been 
successive  changes  by  sundry  statutes  and  by  decisions  of  the  Court  towards 
full  freedom  of  contract  by  married  women  to  correspond  with  the  freedom 
of  ownership  bestowed  by  the  Constitution.  The  complication  of  our  de- 
cisions was  admirably  summed  up  in  a  table  of  several  pages  of  fine  print  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Mordecai.  .  .  .  For  this  'codeless  myriad  of  precedent' 
the  Martin  Act,  Laws  191 1,  ch.  109,  substituted  a  simple  statute  [which 
provides,  in  its  essentials,  that]  'every  married  woman  shall  be  authorized 
to  contract  and  deal  so  as  to  affect  her  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried,'  with  a 
further  condition  that  'conveyances  of  her  real  estate  shall  not  be  valid 
without  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  as  required  by  the  Constitution, 
and  a  privy  examination  to  execution  of  the  same  as  now  required.' 

"There  is  in  this  statute  no  requirement  of  the  written  assent  of  the  hus- 
band, nor  of  the  privy  examination  of  the  wife,  as  to  any  contract  unless 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

"The  'Martin  Act'  emancipates  a  wife,  absolutely  as  to  all  contracts,  except 
with  her  husband,  as  to  which  there  must  be  her  privy  examination  and  the 
approval  of  the  contract  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

"The  requirement  of  privy  examination  is  exacted  as  to  no  other  contract, 
but  is  required  in  conveyances  by  the  wife  still  in  addition  to  the  'written 
assent  of  the  husband,'  which  alone  is  required  by  the  Constitution."  Clark, 
C.  J.,  in  Everett  v.  Ballard,  174  N.  C,  16,  17-18. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  EUGENIC  APPROACH 

This  chapter  presents  the  eugenic  effort  to  conserve  the  family  and 
the  controversies  relating  to  it.  Selection  one  summarizes  for  the  student 
the  biological  meaning  of  inheritance  and  is  from  one  of  the  foremost 
American  scholars  in  this  field.  Reading  two  considers  the  significance 
of  eugenics  and  genetics  in  the  mental  hygiene  movement.  The  third 
discusses  the  fecundity  of  the  insane  while  the  next  reading  cautions  the 
reader  against  an  over-emphasis  of  eugenic  consideration  and  the  for- 
getting of  the  significance  of  euthenics.  Reading  five  defines  the  proper 
use  of  sterilization,  and  the  sixth  presents  the  attitude  of  the  patient 
toward  the  operation.  Selection  seven,  critical  in  its  attitude,  deals  with 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  eugenic  sterilization,  and  reading  eight 
criticizes  it  on  the  basis  of  ethics.  The  ninth  reading  gives  a  portion 
from  three  of  the  most  important  legal  decisions  regarding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  sterilization  laws  yet  made.  The  next  two  selections  deal 
with  the  eugenic  aspects  of  birth  control.  In  reading  twelve  a  summary 
is  given  of  the  sterilization  laws  of  the  various  states. 

i.  Heredity  and  Environment1 

What  an  organism  is  first  composed  of  comes  directly  from  its  parents;  this 
is  the  reason  why  dependence  on  that  composition  has  been  called  heredity. 
But  this  habit  of  speech  has  led  to  conceiving  heredity  as  something  in  itself, 
an  entity,  a  "force,"  something  that  itself  does  things — an  error  that  has  in- 
duced clouds  of  misconception.  Possibly  we  should  be  better  off  with  no  such 
concept  as  heredity:  then  analysis  would  be  correctly  directed  toward  under- 
standing, in  organisms  as  in  other  things,  in  what  ways  there  is  dependence 
on  the  stuff  they  are  made  of:  in  what  ways  on  the  conditions  in  which  that 
stuff  is  found. 

As  to  the  dependence  on  the  stuff  that  they  are  made  of,  research  has  shown 
that  the  substances  passed  from  parent  to  offspring,  giving  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  inheritance,  are  a  great  number  of  discrete  packets  of  diverse 
chemicals,  imbedded  in  a  less  diversified  mass  of  material.  The  masses 
formed  by  the  grouping  of  these  packets  are  visible  under  the  microscope  as 

1  Jennings,  H.  S.,  "Heredity  and  Environment,"  Scientific  Monthly  (September,  1924), 
pp.  225—237  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  chromosomes.  The  number  of  different  kinds  of  packets  that  go  into  the 
beginning  of  any  individual  is  very  great,  running  into  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands. They  are  not  massed  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  are  arranged  in  a 
definite  manner;  so  that  the  young  organism  is  like  a  well-organized  chemical 
laboratory  with  many  reagents  so  arranged  in  containers  as  to  react  with  each 
other  in  an  orderly  way,  producing  a  definite  and  harmonious  result. 

When  the  organism  becomes  a  parent,  these  sets  of  packets  are  distributed 
to  the  offspring  according  to  a  simple  plan.  The  laws  of  heredity  are  in  the 
main  simply  the  rules  of  distribution  of  the  packets.  One  parent  gives  to  any 
particular  offspring  one  packet  only  of  each  of  its  pairs.  The  other  parent 
supplies  the  corresponding  second  packet  of  the  pair,  so  that  the  offspring 
has  again  the  full  complement  of  pairs. 

Any  correct  notion  of  the  relation  of  environment  to  heredity  depends  on 
proper  knowledge  of  how  these  packets  of  chemicals  operate  in  producing  the 
developed  organism.  This  knowledge  is  obtained  in  two  ways.  One  is  by 
direct  study  under  the  microscope  of  the  changes  that  occur  during  develop- 
ment, with  experiments  on  the  developing  embryo.  The  other  is  by  inter- 
changing the  different  packets  of  chemicals  and  noting  the  consequences.  In 
certain  organisms  it  has  become  possible  by  proper  mating  and  breeding  to 
control  the  distribution  of  the  packets  almost  as  if  they  could  be  picked  out  and 
moved  about  by  hand;  this  is  essentially  what  is  done  by  Morgan  and  his 
associates  in  their  work  on  Drosophila  [the  common  fruit  fly]. 

Substituting  one  or  more  packets  for  others  is  found  to  change  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  organism  produced;  different  sets  give  when  they  develop, 
even  under  similar  environments,  different  physical,  mental  and  moral  pe- 
culiarities. The  first  precise  discovery  made  was,  essentially,  that  when  a  single 
one  of  the  packets  is  exchanged  for  another,  some  definite  later  character 
is  changed.  So,  changing  one  packet  alters  the  color  of  the  hair  from  black 
to  red;  or  changes  the  eye  color  from  blue  to  brown;  or  makes  the  organism 
short  instead  of  tall;  or  even  changes  a  person  from  a  normal  individual 
to  a  feeble-minded  one;  or  the  reverse.  Characters  changed  by  altering  a 
single  packet  were  the  so-called  "unit  characters"  of  Mendelism.  These  facts 
— the  relation  of  single  packets  to  particular  later  characteristics — gave  rise  to 
a  general  doctrine,  a  philosophy,  of  heredity  and  development — a  doctrine 
which  has  had  and  still  has  a  very  great  influence  on  general  views  of  life.  It 
is  to  this  doctrine  that  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  heredity  and 
environment,  as  to  the  relative  powerlessness  of  environment,  are  due.  But 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  completely  mistaken  one.  This  fact  has  not  come  to 
general  consciousness:  the  doctrine  continues  to  be  a  source  of  mystification 
and  error.  Its  complete  disappearance  would  mean  a  very  great  advance  in 
the  understanding  of  life. 
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Into  the  production  of  any  characteristic  has  gone  the  activity  of  hundreds 
of  the  genes,  if  not  of  all  of  them;  and  many  intermediate  products  occur 
before  the  final  one  is  reached.  In  the  fruit  fly  at  least  50  genes  are  known  to 
work  together  to  produce  so  simple  a  feature  as  the  red  color  of  the  eye; 
hundreds  are  required  to  produce  normal  straight  wing,  and  so  of  all  other 
characteristics.  And  each  of  the  cooperating  packets  is  necessary;  if  any  one 
of  the  fifty  is  altered,  the  red  color  of  the  eye  is  not  produced. 

Doubdess  feebleness  of  mind  is  produced  in  hundreds  of  different  ways 
— some  sorts  heritable  according  to  one  set  of  rules,  others  according  to  other 
sets  of  rules.  Color  blindness  in  man  appears  in  some  cases  to  behave  as  a 
sex-linked  character:  this  does  not  make  it  certain  that  in  other  cases  it  will 
do  so.  It  is  a  general  truth  that,  even  though  we  have  worked  out  the  precise 
method  of  inheritance  of  a  characteristic  in  a  given  stock,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  this  same  characteristic  will  be  inherited  in  that  way  in  an- 
other stock.  It  all  depends  on  which  particular  one  or  more  of  the  hundreds 
of  genes  on  which  the  character  depends  is  diverse  in  the  two  parents.  Heredity 
is  not  the  simple,  hard-and-fast  thing  that  old-fashioned  Mendelism  repre- 
sented it. 

The  genes  then  are  simply  chemicals  that  enter  into  a  great  number  of 
complex  reactions,  the  final  upshot  of  which  is  to  produce  the  completed 
body.  The  characters  of  the  adult  are  no  more  present  in  the  germ  cells 
than  is  an  automobile  in  the  metallic  ores  out  of  which  it  is  ultimately  manu- 
factured. To  get  the  complete,  normally  acting  organism,  the  proper  ma- 
terials are  essential;  but  equally  essential  is  it  that  they  should  interact 
properly  with  each  other  and  with  other  things.  And  the  way  they  interact 
and  what  they  produce  depends  on  the  conditions. 

Not  only  what  the  cell  within  the  body  shall  become,  but  what  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole  shall  become,  is  determined  not  alone  by  the  hereditary 
materials  it  contains,  but  also  by  the  conditions  under  which  those  materials 
operate.  Under  diverse  conditions  the  same  set  of  genes  will  produce  very 
diverse  results.  It  is  not  true  that  a  given  set  of  genes  must  produce  just  one 
set  of  characters  and  no  other.  It  is  not  true  that  because  an  individual  in- 
herits the  basis  for  a  set  of  characteristics  that  he  must  have  those  character- 
istics. In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  certain  characteristic 
merely  because  one  inherits  it.  It  is  not  true  that  what  an  organism  shall  be- 
come is  determined,  foreordained,  when  he  gets  his  supply  of  chemicals  or 
genes  in  the  germ  cells,  as  the  popular  writers  on  eugenics  would  have 
us  believe.  The  same  set  of  genes  may  produce  many  different  results,  de- 
pending on  the  conditions  under  which  it  operates.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
limits  to  this;  that  from  one  set  of  genes  under  a  given  environment  may 
come  a  result  that  no  environment  may  produce  from  another  set.  But  this 
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is  a  matter  of  limitation,  not  of  fixed  and  final  determination;  it  leaves 
open  many  alternative  paths.  Every  individual  has  many  sets  of  "innate"  or 
"hereditary"  characters;  the  conditions  under  which  he  develops  determine 
which  set  he  shall  bring  forth.  So  in  man,  the  characteristics  of  an  educated, 
cultured  person  are  as  much  his  inherited  characteristics  as  are  any  that  he  has. 

These  sweeping  statements  are  substantiated  by  precisely  known  facts  in 
many  organisms.  In  that  animal  whose  heredity  is  better  known  than  is  that 
of  any  other  organism,  the  fruit  fly,  individuals  occur  with  hereditary  ab- 
normalities. The  abdomen  is  irregular,  deformed;  the  joints  between  the 
segments  are  imperfect.  This  is  sharply  inherited  as  a  sex-linked  character, 
so  that  it  is  known  to  be  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  one  of  the  genes  in  the 
x-chromosome.  If  the  father  has  this  abnormality,  all  his  daughters  inherit 
it,  but  none  of  his  sons  do  so.  The  daughters  hand  it  on  to  half  their  sons 
and  half  their  daughters,  and  so  on. 

But  the  fruit  flies  in  the  laboratory  usually  live  in  moist  air;  this  inheritance 
appears  under  those  conditions.  If  they  are  hatched  and  live  under  dry  con- 
ditions the  abnormality  doesn't  appear — even  in  those  daughters  which  in- 
dubitably inherit  it.  Clearly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  characteristic  merely 
because  one  inherits  it.  Or  more  properly,  characteristics  are  not  inherited  at 
all;  what  one  inherits  is  certain  material  that  under  certain  conditions  will 
produce  a  particular  characteristic;  if  those  conditions  are  not  supplied,  some 
other  characteristic  is  produced. 

The  educated  man  has  characteristics  very  diverse  from  those  he  would 
possess  if  uneducated.  We  say,  when  we  think  of  this  fact,  that  these  are  ac- 
quired characters,  environmental  characters,  due  to  education.  This  is  cor- 
rect; but  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  farther  and  say  that  these  are  not  in- 
herited characters,  which  is  a  mistake.  The  characteristics  of  the  educated 
man  are  his  native,  inherited  characters,  just  as  truly  as  are  any  that  he  has. 
For  all  his  characteristics  depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  he  de- 
velops, and  would  be  diverse  under  different  conditions,  just  as  is  true  of 
the  characteristics  that  develop  under  education.  And  the  characters  de- 
veloped under  education  depend  upon  the  hereditary  materials  derived  from 
his  parents,  changing  as  these  materials  are  altered,  just  as  do  all  others. 
"Hereditary"  has  no  consistent  meaning  other  than  this.* 

Some  individuals  receive  a  constitution  which  resists  disease  under  condi- 


*  Did  not  painful  experience  demonstrate  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  obviously  un- 
necessary to  emphasize  that  nothing  in  this  paper  has  any  bearing  on  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  the  "inheritance  of  acquired  characters."  This  doctrine  asserts,  in  effect,  that 
the  production  of  a  characteristic  under  the  influence  of  some  specific  peculiarity  of  the 
environment  so  changes  the  genes  that  in  a  later  generation  they  produce  this  charac- 
teristic even  in  an  environment  that  lacks  the  peculiarity  which  was  originally  necessary; 
a  most  doubtful  thesis. 
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tions  in  which  others  succumb  to  it.  Some  respond  in  one  way  to  particular 
therapeutic  agents,  others  in  another  way,  depending  on  their  hereditary 
genes.  It  is  only  against  what  Davenport  has  characterized  as  purely  imper- 
sonal medicine  that  the  implications  of  genetic  science  lie. 

The  same  fallacy  reappears  in  discussion  of  immigration  problems.  The 
recent  immigrants  show  certain  proportions  of  defective  and  diseased  per- 
sons; and  we  are  informed  that  "these  deficiencies  are  unchangeable  and 
heredity  will  pass  them  on  to  future  generations."  There  is  no  warrant  in  the 
science  of  genetics  for  such  a  statement;  under  new  conditions  they  may  not 
appear.  It  is  particularly  in  connection  with  racial  questions  in  man  that 
there  has  been  a  great  throwing  about  of  false  biology.  Heredity  is  stressed 
as  all  powerful;  environment  as  almost  powerless;  a  vicious  fallacy,  not  sup- 
ported by  the  results  of  investigation.  We  are  warned  not  to  admit  to 
America  certain  peoples  now  differing  from  ourselves,  on  the  basis  of  the 
resounding  assertion  that  biology  informs  us  that  the  environment  can  bring 
out  nothing  whatever  but  the  hereditary  characters.  Such  an  assertion  is  per- 
fectly empty  and  idle;  if  true  it  is  merely  by  definition:  anything  that  the 
environment  brings  out  is  hereditary,  if  the  word  hereditary  has  any  mean- 
ing. But  from  this  we  learn  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  a  new  environ- 
ment will  bring  out.  It  may  bring  out  characteristics  that  have  never  before 
appeared  in  that  race.  What  the  race  will  show  under  the  new  environment 
can  not  be  deduced  from  general  biological  principles.  Only  study  of  the 
race  itself  and  its  manner  of  reaction  to  diverse  environments  can  give  us 
light  on  this  matter. 

2.  The  Significance  of  Eugenics  and  Genetics  for  Mental 
Hygiene  2 

We  know  the  abuses  occasioned  by  the  enormous  number  of  the  hereditarily 
diseased,  inside  and  outside  of  insane  asylums,  by  the  feebleminded,  the 
paupers,  the  neglected,  those  criminally  inclined  through  heredity,  the 
chronic  drunkards,  the  psychopaths,  whose  disorder  is  caused  by  hereditary 
physical  disease  or  defect.  And  mental  hygiene  is  right  to  seek  to  combat 
these  abuses  in  every  possible  way.  However,  these  are  not  merely  conse- 
quences of  a  hitherto  deficient  individual  prevention,  precautionary  educa- 
tion, and  therapy,  but  to  a  large  extent  results  of  pathological  heredity,  and 
so  of  a  lack  of  eugenics. 

Therefore  mental  hygiene  should  influence  the  individual,  officials,  and 


2  Rudin,  E.,  "The  Significance  of  Eugenics  and  Genetics  for  Mental  Hygiene,"  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  I  (1932),  pp.  485- 
486.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  public,  to  advocate  and  carry  out  measures  that  will  prevent  the  procrea- 
tion of  these  morbidly  inclined  beings.  Then  only  will  mental  hygiene  de- 
velop its  valuable  powers  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  gather  its  choicest 
fruits.  For  it  is  a  consoling  and  reconciling  fact  that  exactly  as  diseases  and 
defects  are  transmitted,  so  are  the  tendencies  of  positive  qualities,  for  talent, 
etc.,  inheritable,  and  to  foster  these  and  encourage  their  utmost  development, 
thus  increasing  the  public  heritage,  certainly  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
mental  hygiene. 

We  must  work  not  only  upon  the  mentality  of  people  to  prevent  the  beget- 
ting of  the  hereditarily  diseased  and  the  defective,  but  we  must  also,  as  a 
requisite  counter-action,  strive  to  impress  upon  private  individuals,  officials, 
and  the  public  mind  that  the  hereditarily  sound  must  be  awakened  to  their 
duty  to  propagate  adequately,  and  that  the  necessary  means  to  this  end  must 
be  made  available  to  them.  Valuable  human  beings  must  be  supported  and 
promoted,  individually  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  a  family,  if  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  accomplish  this  by  personal  means.  For  a  decline  of 
hereditary  soundness,  fitness,  and  talent  among  a  people  is  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  a  decline  in  culture. 

If  this  support  of  the  propagation  of  hereditarily  valuable  individuals  is 
continued  everywhere  to  the  same  degree,  and  also  the  suppression  of  the 
hereditarily  inferior,  then  first,  we  need  not  fear  that  one  people  must  fall 
behind  their  neighbors  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  through  eugenics; 
and  second,  we  may  also  be  reassured  as  to  the  objection  raised  that  through 
negative  eugenics  as  applied  to  the  propagation  of  the  hereditarily  diseased, 
the  birth  of  particularly  valuable  human  beings,  namely,  of  geniuses,  may 
be  prevented. 

3.  Fecundity  of  the  Insane3 

It  is  regrettable  that  on  a  matter  of  such  far-reaching  national  importance, 
data  are  not  now  abundant  enough  to  furnish  a  conclusive  answer.  Our  in- 
formation, which  we  feel  represents  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  conditions 
in  a  single  state,  California,  shows  clearly  that  the  insane  do  not  perpetuate 
their  own  numbers.  The  widespread  though  vague  clinical  idea  that  in- 
sanity tends  to  "breed  itself  out"  in  three  generations  accords  with  our  find- 
ings, in  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  there  are  few  insane  persons  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  were  both  also  insane.  It  is,  however,  mischievously  false, 
if  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  insanity  would  rapidly  disappear  from  popu- 
lation of  its  own  accord,  if  nothing  were  done  to  check  it.  It  does,  perhaps, 

3  Popenoe,  Paul,  "Fecundity  of  the  Insane,"  The  Journal  of  Heredity,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2 
(February,  1928),  pp.  79-80.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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tend  to  disappear  in  a  sense — only  to  reappear  again  later,  in  many  cases, 
among  the  descendants  of  the  affected  person. 

If  insanity  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  (which  has  been  both  affirmed 
and  denied),  it  can  scarcely  be  increasing  through  the  reproduction  of  per- 
sons who  have  at  some  time  been  legally  adjudged  insane.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  persons  do  contribute  to  each  generation  a  large  number  of 
children  who  are  definitely  marked  for  psychoses;  therefore  sterilization 
is  a  definite  gain  eugenically  as  well  as,  in  many  instances,  of  great  benefit 
to  the  patient  therapeutically  by  preventing  the  strain  of  pregnancy. 

We  are  concerned  here  only  to  point  out  that  the  sterilization  of  those 
who  are  committed  to  hospitals  for  mental  disease  is  not,  of  itself,  an  ade- 
quate measure  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  production  of  insanity.  We 
shall  deal  with  the  inheritance  of  a  tendency  to  mental  disease  in  a  future 
paper;  here  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  the  greatest  eugenic  import,  namely,  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
sanity comes  from  parents  who,  while  not  themselves  insane,  have  insane 
relatives  and  are  therefore  carrying  recessive  genes. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  development  of  a  psychosis  is  dependent  on  in- 
heritance, any  mental  hygiene  program  which  attempts  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  psychoses  must  deal  with  these  families  in  which  the  disease 
is  latent,  even  more  energetically  than  with  those  who  find  their  way  to  the 
state  hospitals. 

If  sterilization  is  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  program,  there  must  be  some 
means  by  which  persons  who  are  not  themselves  insane  or  likely  to  become 
insane,  but  who  will  probably  have  insane  children  or  grandchildren,  can 
undergo  sterilization  if  they  desire. 


4.  Heredity  .  and  Environment  as  a  Basis  for  Mental  Health  * 

I  have  an  interesting  story,  about  a  friend  who  was  one  of  these  Herodian 
eugenists.  He  himself  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man  and  believed  that  the 
sick  should  be  left  to  die.  He  married  and  had  a  sickly  child.  He  moved 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  attempt  to  keep  that  child  alive.  When  it  came  to 
his  own  individual  family,  he  was  not  going  to  let  "the  unfit"  pass  out.  He 
was  going  to  keep  that  unfit  one  in  the  world.  In  doing  so,  he  was  mani- 
festing the  better  eugenic  instinct,  because,  more  important  than  whether  or 
not  the  group  has  a  certain  number  of  people  who  ought  or  ought  not  to 
die,  is  that  sympathy  and  affection  shall  survive  in  that  group.  That  is  a 

4  Myerson,  Abraham,  "Heredity  and  Environment  as  a  Basis  for  Mental  Health," 
Mental  Hygiene  of  Normal  Childhood.  Report  of  the  Buffalo  Mental  Hygiene  Council, 
1927.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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more  potent  eugenic  factor  than  the  rather  difficult  question  whether  or  not 
a  person  who  is  allowed  to  live  might  better  be  dead. 

Now  I  want  to  conclude,  and  the  conclusion  is  this:  That,  if  you  can, 
give  your  descendants  good  heredity,  but  it  is  usually  too  late  by  the  time  you 
have  thought  about  it.  And  it  might  be  well  if,  before  we  married,  we  knew 
about  the  matter  of  eugenics.  But  unfortunately  we  fall  in  love  with — 
speaking  for  the  man — the  shape  of  a  girl's  head,  the  turn  of  her  ankle  and 
the  character  of  her  face,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  some  such  non-essential 
thing,  rather  than  whether  or  not  she  comes  from  a  eugenic  family. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  sterilize  certain  groups  of  feebleminded  and 
certain  groups  of  insane.  I  do  say  it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  but  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  knowledge  we  do  not  need  propaganda  about  eugenics  as  much 
as  we  need  knowledge  about  heredity.  We  do  not  need  legislation  as  much 
as  we  need  the  work  of  laboratories  to  find  out  just  how  people  are  twisted 
out  of  normal  heredity.  So,  while  theoretically  I  have  no  quarrel  to  find  with 
the  sterilizer,  my  answer  is  simply  this:  That  wherever  it  has  been  tried  or 
put  on  the  books,  it  has  been  largely  neglected.  No  community  at  present 
is  emotionally  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  No  group  at  present  has  the  hardihood 
to  do  it  on  any  thorough-going  plan,  and  in  my  opinion  these  groups  are 
fundamentally  right,  because  we  have  not  the  knowledge  by  which  to  back 
them  up. 

The  eugenists  use  a  word  called  "euthenics."  Euthenics  is  the  art  and 
science  of  developing  a  good  environment.  That  is  something  we  can  do. 
In  our  families,  we  can,  so  far  as  possible,  exert  a  right  influence  upon  the 
child.  In  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  the  child  is  concerned,  we  can  employ 
good  teachers  and  pay  them  well.  We  can  make  the  school  system  a  huge 
environmental  force  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  mankind,  and  we  can  formu- 
late public  health  policies  which  shall  have  in  mind  that  the  environment 
can  injure  the  individual  and  the  race.  And  then  a  program  of  mental  hygiene 
needs  to  incorporate  such  things  as  wiping  out  slums.  Neither  is  it  foreign 
to  a  program  of  mental  hygiene  to  build  better  houses,  to  have  periodical 
school  investigation,  to  do  away  with  smallpox,  diphtheria  and  the  like,  be- 
cause if  there  is  one  thing  true,  it  is  this:  That  the  mind  is  not  separable  from 
the  body.  And  a  program  of  mental  hygiene  can  enter  into  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  can  study  the  causes  of  poverty. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  discussing  here,  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing  on 
mental  health  is  concerned,  coincides  with  every  single  thing  that  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  individuals  of  the  race.  It  is  co-terminous  with  every  philan- 
thropy, every  reform,  every  forward  social  movement. 

Environment  and  heredity,  therefore,  are  factors  not  opposed  to  each 
other.  We  have  no  right  to  say  Heredity  against  Environment.  What  we  do 
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know  is  this:  That  each  of  these  is  in  the  stream  of  life.  A  part  of  that 
stream  of  life  runs,  so  to  speak,  a  little  bit  sequestered  from  the  rest,  and 
that  we  call  Heredity,  and  the  rest  of  the  stream  of  life  we  call  Environment, 
but  these  two  streams  constandy  intermingle  and  influence  one  another. 

5.  The  Proper  Use  of  Sterilization  5 

Sterilization  therefore  must  be  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  physical  and  mental  characters  of  the  race.  As  a  corollary,  it 
follows  that  sterilization  should  be  limited  in  its  application  to  those  physical 
and  mental  defects  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  result  from  de- 
fective germ-plasm.  Furthermore,  social  defect  should  not  be  confused  with 
mental  defect. 

Assuming  then  that  in  practice  sterilization  will  be  applied  only  to  the 
proper  type  of  case,  we  must  still  consider  whether  it  is  a  sufficient  measure 
of  social  control  in  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  fact  that  the  law 
applies  only  to  those  in  state  institutions  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  de- 
fect in  view  of  the  strong  language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  true,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  individuals  outside  institutions  who 
in  other  respects  are  entirely  similar  to  the  defective  within  institutions. 
Both  the  Virginia  and  United  States  Courts  held  that  sterilization  would 
remedy  this  condition  by  making  it  possible  to  discharge  inmates  who  had 
been  sterilized  and  thus  provide  further  institutional  accommodations  for 
other  defectives.  In  theory,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  constant  flow  of  de- 
fectives to  the  institutions  and  back  to  the  community,  those  returning 
having  been  rendered  innocuous  as  progenitors  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
fect. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  danger  involved  in  such  a  program.  For,  as 
is  well  known,  sterilization  does  not  mean  loss  of  sexual  capacity;  it  merely 
renders  parenthood  impossible.  There  is  consequendy  no  guarantee  that  a 
sterilized  defective,  especially  a  female,  will  not  become  a  source  of  infection 
after  discharge  from  the  institution.  The  danger  of  such  a  contingency  was 
stressed  by  such  well  known  experts  as  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein  of  Rome  and 
the  late  Dr.  Walter  Fernald  of  Waverly  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  one 
Frank  Osborne,  testing  the  original  New  York  sterilization  law.  Both  felt 
that  the  indiscriminate  discharge  of  sterilized  patients,  either  to  make  room 
for  other  defectives  or  in  the  belief  that  they  had  been  rendered  harmless, 
is  a  dangerous  social  policy. 

Among  the  most  difficult  problems  in  public  health  is  the  control  of  the 
venereal  diseases.  In  their  devastating  effects  upon  progeny  they  are  truly 
social  diseases.  What  would  it  avail  us,  therefore,  if  we  rendered  a  defective 


5  Malzberg,  Benjamin,  "Notes  on  Sterilization  and  Social  Control,"  Social  Forces,  Vol. 
VIII,  No.  3  (March,  1930),  pp.  400-401.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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incapable  of  parenthood  but  at  the  same  time  permitted  him,  or  even — 
under  the  delusion  of  safety — encouraged  him  to  indulge  in  promiscuous 
sex  activity,  and  to  spread  diseases  which  through  others  would  continue  a 
stream  of  defectives.  This  is  not  a  hypothetical  danger;  it  is  very  close  to 
reality.  Sterilization  therefore  instead  of  reducing  the  extent  of  the  problem 
of  institutionalization,  only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  work  out  a 
proper  program  of  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the  defective  both  within 
and  without  its  walls.  In  the  possible  haste  for  eugenic  legislation  in  the 
future  let  us  not  therefore  overlook  the  equally  stressing  need  for  a  satis- 
factory program  of  institutionalization. 

6.  Attitude  of  Patients  Toward  the  Operation  6 

Since  the  persons  concerned  have  all  been  greatly  disturbed  mentally  in 
the  not  remote  past,  and  some  of  them  must  be  so  at  the  present  time,  we 
anticipated  receiving  many  violently  indignant  letters.  There  were  almost 
none.  Those  who  were  displeased  with  the  operation  for  the  most  part  did 
not  manifest  any  keen  regret.  Several  approved  of  the  operation  in  principle, 
and  for  other  people,  but  felt  resentful  that  in  their  own  cases  it  had  been 
compulsory  instead  of  voluntary.  Several  others  stated  that  the  letter  of 
inquiry  was  the  first  knowledge  they  had,  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
sterilized  at  the  hospital.  None  of  these  who  disapproved  gave  a  rational 
or  cogent  reason  for  disapproving  of  the  operation,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  a  woman  stated  that  she  was  already  past  the  menopause  and  hence 
the  operation  was  unnecessary.  We  had  no  means  of  verifying  her  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  favorable  letters,  especially  those  from 
women  who  had  already  borne  children  and  then  gone  through  a  psychosis, 
were  pathetic  in  expression  of  gratitude  and  their  wish  that  all  women  who 
face  the  combination  of  pregnancy  and  psychosis  might  have  the  same 
protection. 

We  made  no  attempt  to  get  direct  expressions  of  opinion  from  those 
sterilized  at  the  state  home  for  the  feebleminded,  believing  that  their  tes- 
timony would  not  be  valuable,  in  view  of  their  mental  levels.  But  we  cir- 
cularized the  social  workers  of  the  state,  who  have  been  dealing  with  the 
mentally  defective  and  the  mentally  diseased  alike. 

This  questionnaire  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  paper  of  this  series. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  the  fact  of 
sterilization  seemed  to  have  been  resented  by  the  individual,  to  the  extent 
of  making  him  or  her  bitter,  humiliated,  revengeful,  or  otherwise  impaired 

6  Popenoe,  Paul,  "Eugenic  Sterilization  in  California;  Attitude  of  Patients  Toward 
the  Operation,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  5  (May,  1928),  pp.  282-284. 
Reprinted   by   permission. 
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in  character?  If  so,  how  many,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  cases?"  nine- 
teen replied  that  they  knew  of  no  such  instances.  The  total  number  of  cases 
observed  by  these  19  persons  was  1,094  (some  duplication,  no  doubt);  length 
of  observation  ranged  from  one  to  15  years,  average  a  little  over  five  years. 

Three  stated  that  they  had  known  of  such  instances.  One  probation  officer, 
who  had  observed  50  sterilized  women  during  a  period  of  four  years,  wrote: 
"In  some  cases  the  operation  was  resented  by  the  individual,  but  have  no 
facts  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  resentment  was  carried 
over  and  caused  a  permanent  change  in  attitude." 

One  psychiatric  parole  officer,  who  had  observed  1,000  sterilized  women 
and  25  sterilized  men  in  a  period  of  nine  years,  wrote:  "In  one  case,  an 
Italian  woman  of  extremely  low  order  of  intelligence  made  considerable 
trouble  over  the  fact  that  she  was  unable  to  reproduce.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  where  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  she  was  told  that  the  function  could  be  restored.  This  ended 
the  matter."  She  made  no  effort  to  get  the  function  restored. 

One  psychiatric  social  worker,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  10  sterilized  men 
and  10  sterilized  women  during  the  period  of  eight  months,  wrote:  "One 
man  bitter  and  resentful,  complained  the  state  was  ruining  many  fine  young 
men.  Patient  has  been  discharged  but  has  such  a  paranoid  trend  is  glad  of 
something  on  which  to  vent  his  ill  humor." 

A  particular  attempt  was  made  to  learn  of  unfavorable  cases,  by  addressing 
individuals  who  had  publicly  opposed  the  sterilization  law,  and  by  appealing 
to  those  in  attendance  at  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  June,  1927. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts,  no  further  instances  were  discovered.  Our  own  in- 
vestigations, dealing  with  many  phases  of  sterilization,  have  not  uncovered 
any  cases  to  be  added  to  those  above  mentioned.  There  is  often  a  sentimental 
regret  at  the  inability  to  have  children,  but  in  most  cases  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  able  to  understand  the  situation  at  all,  he  or  she  feels  satisfaction 
at  the  thought  that  there  will  be  no  further  complications  through  the  arrival 
of  children,  possibly  defective  and  in  any  event  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
parent  to  care  for  successfully. 

7.  Eugenic  Sterilization  in  the  Laws  of  the  States  7 

In  only  one  case  has  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  sterilization  law.  That  case  was  carried  on  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case 


7  Montavon,  William  F.,  Eugenic  Sterilization  in  the  Laws  of  the  States  (Problems 
of  Mental  Deficiency,  No.  4),  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  pp.  22-25.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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was  rendered  on  May  2,  1927,  with  only  Justice  Butler  dissenting,  and  sus- 
tained the  Virginia  statute. 

Both  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the  history  of  the  person  attacking  it  were 
favorable  to  an  affirmative  decision.  The  Virginia  statute  copied  in  Indiana 
is  much  narrower  in  scope  than  are  the  earlier  statutes.  It  applies  only  to 
those  persons  afflicted  with  "hereditary  forms  of  insanity  that  are  recurrent, 
idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble-mindedness  or  epilepsy,"  who,  if  sterilized,  could 
be  released  from  State  or  County  institutions  and  become  self-supporting. 
The  law  provides  an  ample  procedure  for  the  protection  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  patient. 

Carrie  Buck,  a  feeble-minded,  white  woman,  herself  the  daughter  of  a 
feeble-minded  mother  confined  in  the  same  institution,  having  been  duly 
committed  to  the  State  Colony,  became  herself  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate, 
feeble-minded  child. 

The  case  of  Carrie  Buck  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  "upon  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Statute  authorizing  the  judgment  is  void  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  denying  to  the  plaintiff  in  error  due  process  of  law  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Justice  Holmes,  who  wrote  the  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  found  that 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  procedure  is  concerned  the  rights  of  the 
patient  are  most  carefully  considered,  and  as  every  step  in  this  case  was  taken  in 
scrupulous  compliance  with  the  statute  and  after  months  of  observation,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  that  respect  the  plaintiff  in  error  has  had  due  process  of  law." 

The  appellant  argued  that  the  statute  exceeded  the  general  police  power 
of  the  State. 

"The  State  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  a  police  regulation,"  he  argued,  "take 
into  its  custody  its  unfortunate  but  unoffending  citizens  and  over  their  protest 
subject  them  to  surgical  operations  in  violation  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  If  this  statute  is  held  to  be  valid,  then  the  limits  of  the 
power  of  the  State  to  rid  itself  of  those  citizens  deemed  undesirable  according  to  its 
standards  by  means  of  surgical  sterilization  have  not  been  set.  We  will  have 
established  in  the  State  the  science  of  medicine  and  a  corresponding  system  of  judica- 
ture." 

The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  this  plea  as  an  attack  "not  upon  the  pro- 
cedure but  upon  the  substantial  law,"  and  continues: 

"The  judgment  finds  the  facts  that  have  been  recited.  ...  In  view  of  the 
general  declarations  of  the  legislature  and  the  specific  findings  of  the  Court  ob- 
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viously  we  cannot  say  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  grounds  do  not  exist,  and  if 
they  exist  they  justify  the  result." 

In  this  Opinion  there  are  several  statements  of  far  reaching  importance. 

"The  public  welfare  may  call  upon  the  best  citizens  for  their  lives.  It  would  be 
strange,  therefore,  if  it  could  not  call  upon  those  who  already  sap  the  strength  of 
the  State  for  these  lesser  sacrifices." 

Commenting  on  this,  America,  May  14,  1927,  in  an  editorial  concedes 
that  the  State  may  be  justified  in  sterilizing  mental  defectives,  when  two 
conditions  are  verified:  (1)  the  number  of  mental  defectives  and  their  de- 
generate and  dependent  offspring  is  so  great  as  to  create  a  present  or  cer- 
tainly imminent  danger  to  the  common  welfare  and  (2)  no  other  means  of 
protection  is  possible. 

If  the  Act  of  Virginia  had  been  attacked  on  this  basis,  Justice  Holmes, 
under  the  standard  set  by  him  in  the  analogy  between  the  right  of  the  com- 
mon welfare  to  demand  life  and  its  right  to  demand  minor  sacrifices,  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  Virginia  Court. 

Again,  referring  to  the  fact  that  Carrie  Buck  is  the  daughter  of  a  feeble- 
minded mother  and  herself  the  mother  of  a  feeble-minded  child,  Justice 
Holmes  declares:  "Three  generations  are  enough." 

The  principles  of  heredity  set  out  by  Professor  Jennings  in  "The 
Biological  Basis  of  Human  Nature"  would  justify  the  opinion  that  this 
apparent  regularity  in  the  transmission  of  defects  is  purely  accidental  and  at 
least  unusual  and,  therefore,  no  justification  for  a  statute  which  fixes  a 
policy  affecting  all  feeble-minded  persons  alike. 

"The  principle  that  sustains  compulsory  vaccination  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
cutting  the  Fallopian  tubes." 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  parallel  drawn  by  Justice  Holmes  between  com- 
pulsory vaccination  and  compulsory  sterilization  is  apparent.  Long  before 
compulsory  vaccination  was  accepted  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  the  fact  that  human  beings  can  effectively,  and  without  serious 
danger  to  themselves,  be  immunized  against  smallpox  had  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  many  generations.  The  process  whereby  im- 
munity was  effected  had  been  carefully  analyzed  and  experimentation  had 
determined  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  fact  that  this  process  could  be  re- 
produced in  a  healthy  individual  and  immunity  made  certain  without 
serious  danger. 

Epilepsy  and  feeble-mindedness  in  1927  did  not  threaten  the  great  pros- 
perous State  of  Virginia  with  calamity.  Nor  if  it  had  so  threatened  it,  was 
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it  at  all  certain  that  the  sterilization  of  a  few  inmates,  in  order  thus  to  turn 
them  loose  on  society,  would  have  appreciably  reduced  the  calamity  when 
it  came. 

The  decision  of  the  Carrie  Buck  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
close  the  controversy  over  the  validity  of  existing  sterilization  laws  under 
the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions.  It  is  indeed  to  be  expected  that  op- 
portunities will  not  be  lacking  for  the  presentation  of  more  fundamental  and 
far  reaching  arguments  in  defense  of  citizens  against  legislation  so  open  to 
abuse  as  are  these  sterilization  laws. 

8.  The  Dangers  of  Sterilization  8 

This  brief  study  may  be  fittingly  concluded  by  a  few  summary  propositions 
and  a  striking  quotation.  Compulsory  legal  sterilization  is  condemned  by 
the  supreme  authority  on  morals,  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XL*  Conse- 
quently no  Catholic  is  morally  justified  in  promoting  either  the  enactment 
or  the  execution  of  sterilization  laws.  This  applies  to  private  citizens  as  well 
as  to  public  officials  and  public  employees,  but  especially  to  legislators, 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  social  and  other  inconveniences  and  evils  resulting  from  feeble- 
mindedness do  not  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  the  common  welfare.  The 
limitations  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure  are  so  great  as  to  render  it 
fatally  inadequate  as  a  remedy  for  feeble-mindedness.  Its  main  limitations 
are  as  follows:  It  is  not  necessary  for  those  mental  defectives  who  cannot 
safely  be  left  outside  of  institutions,  nor  for  those  whom  the  state  should  not 
permit  to  marry  on  account  of  their  incapacity  to  bring  up  a  family;  not  all 
defectives  always  produce  defective  offspring;  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
inherent  defectiveness  probably  comes  from  "carriers"  and  these  cannot  be 
identified;  possibly  one-half  and  possibly  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
feeble-minded  have  not  acquired  the  defect  by  inheritance;  sterilization  is 
practically  applicable  only  to  defectives  who  have  been  committed  to  in- 
stitutions and  these  apparently  are  only  one-eightieth  of  the  whole  number; 
the  practice  is  liable  to  serious  abuses,  either  inherent  or  incidental;  it  is 
opposed  by  several  of  the  most  competent  authorities;  finally,  it  tends  to 
prevent  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  genuine  remedies  which  would 

8  Ryan,  The  Reverend  John  A.,  Questions  of  the  Day,  pp.  292-294.  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1 93 1.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

♦Editorial  Note:  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  revision  of  emphasis  in  pamphlet 
No.  3  entitled  "Moral  Aspects  of  Sterilization"  published  by  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  in  1930.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  distributed  after  December  31,  1930, 
the  date  of  the  Encyclical  Casti  Connubii  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  contain  an  inserted  leaf  quot- 
ing the  authoritative  condemnation  of  sterilization.  The  original  pamphlet  (p.  22)  held 
legal  sterilization  as  not  at  present  morally  justified;  the  Encyclical  definitely  states  that 
the  "pernicious  practice  must  be  condemned." 
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deal  with  the  feeble-mindedness  which  is  caused  by  environment  as  well  as 
that  which  is  inherited. 

"The  ambition  of  the  eugenists  reaches  still  further.  When  the  diagnosis  of 
depravity  has  been  fully  perfected,  they  hope  by  legal  sterilization  to  eliminate  not 
only  idiots  and  degenerates,  but  also  drunkards,  tubercular  persons,  syphilitics, 
epileptics,  and  even  the  blind,  the  deaf,  hunchbacks,  and  in  a  general  way  all  po- 
tential parents  of  inadequate  offspring.  ...  In  the  hand  of  a  people  who  are 
conscious  of  their  superiority  and  are  ready  to  sterilize  remorselessly  Negroes  and 
Asiatics,  or  in  fact  any  inferior  races,  eugenics  may  eventually  relegate  the  'sacred 
rights  of  man'  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  achievements." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  a  remarkably  penetrating  study  of  American 
life  by  a  French  Protestant  describe  the  logical  outcome  of  the  policy  of 
sterilization.*  Once  men  reject  the  truth  that  the  human  person  is  in- 
trinsically sacred,  that  even  his  body  should  be  treated  with  reverence, 
they  can  easily  persuade  themselves  that  any  person  may  be  used  in  any 
fashion  for  the  benefit  of  society.  The  difference  between  the  social  in- 
conveniences arising  from  the  existence  of  too  many  imbeciles  and  that 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  too  many  Negroes,  Mexicans  or  other  non- 
Nordics,  is  a  difference  only  of  degree — possibly  in  favor  of  the  imbeciles. 
If  sterilization  be  no  degradation  of  personality,  no  violation  of  natural 
rights,  why  should  it  not  be  applied  to  all  the  inferior  classes  that  bring 
more  inconvenience  than  convenience  to  the  politically  dominant  elite? 

9.  Court  Decisions  Concerning  Constitutionality  of  Sterilization 

Laws9 

The  following  three  extracts  are  from  court  decisions  dealing  with 
sterilization  legislation.  The  first  is  the  famous  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  made  in  1927,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
sterilization  law  passed  in  Virginia  in  1924.  It  was  written  by  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Buck  v.  Bell 
47  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  584,  274  U.  S.  200 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  procedure  is  concerned  the  rights  of  the 
patient  are  most  carefully  considered,  and  as  every  step  in  this  case  was  taken  in 
scrupulous  compliance  with  the  statute,  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  that  respect 
the  plaintiff  in  error  has  had  due  process  of  law. 


*  Siegfried,  Andre,  America  Comes  of  Age,  pp.  116,  118. 

9  Supreme  Court  decisions  from  the  several  states  as  indicated  in  the  headings. 
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We  have  seen  more  than  once  that  the  public  welfare  may  call  upon  the  best 
citizens  for  their  lives.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  could  not  call  upon  those  who 
already  sap  the  strength  of  the  state  for  these  lesser  sacrifices,  often  not  felt  to  be 
such  by  those  concerned,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  swamped  with  incompe- 
tence. It  is  better  for  all  the  world,  if  instead  of  waiting  to  execute  degenerate 
offspring  for  crime,  or  to  let  them  starve  for  their  imbecility,  society  can  prevent 
those  who  are  manifestly  unfit  for  continuing  their  kind.  .  .  .  Three  genera- 
tions of  imbeciles  are  enough. 

The  next  comes  from  a  decision  of  the  Utah  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
in  1929,  involving  the  question  whether  the  state  had  the  right  to  sterilize 
Esau  Walton,  a  Negro,  on  account  of  his  anti-social  conduct.  The  court 
held  that  the  state  did  not  have  the  authority  to  sterilize  for  such  a  purpose. 

Davis,  Warden  v.  Walton 
(1929)  276  Pac.  921 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rule  of  Buck  v.  Bell,  supra,  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  claim  here  made  by  the  appellant  that  the  law  under  which  this  proceeding 
is  had  offends  against  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  state,  of  necessity,  is  charged  with  the  proper  care  of  inmates 
confined  in  public  institutions.  If  the  welfare  of  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution 
demands  an  operation,  we  know  of  no  constitutional  provision,  either  state  or 
federal,  that  prohibits  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  from  directing 
that  such  operation  be  performed  without  the  consent  or  against  the  will  of  such 
inmate. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  law  permitting  the  sterilization  of 
inmates  of  public  institutions  is  subject  to  abuse.  The  same  is  true  of  other  laws, 
but  such  fact  alone  does  not  render  a  law  unconstitutional.  The  procedure  pro- 
vided for  the  law  under  review  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  abuse.  The  inmate 
upon  whom  it  is  proposed  to  perform  the  operation  is  given  ample  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  the  operation  may  be  performed.  The  appellant  must  fail  in 
his  claim  that  Laws  Utah  1925,  c.  82  is  unconstitutional. 

Does  this  evidence  justify  a  finding  that  "by  the  law  of  heredity  Esau  Walton 
is  the  probable  potential  parent  of  socially  inadequate  offspring  likewise  afflicted," 
and  that  his  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  his  sterilization?  We  think  not.  As  a 
general  rule,  members  of  judicial  tribunals  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  law  of 
heredity.  Even  though  they  may  be  so  informed,  they  may  not  take  judicial  notice 
that,  if  Esau  Walton  should  have  offspring,  the  same  will  be  socially  inadequate 
offspring  likewise  afflicted.  Those  who  have  made  a  thorough  scientific  study  of 
the  law  of  heredity  are  not  in  entire  accord  as  to  the  operation  of  the  so-called  law, 
but  doubdess  persons  so  trained  may  lend  valuable  aid  to  judicial  tribunals  in  de- 
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termining  the  probable  nature  of  the  offspring  of  a  given  person.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  immutability  of  the  law  of  heredity 
would  wish  to  determine  the  probable  nature  of  the  offspring  of  Esau  Walton 
without  more  facts  than  appear  in  the  record  before  us.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
record  before  us  does  not  support  the  finding  that  "by  the  law  of  heredity  Esau 
Walton  is  the  probable  potential  parent  of  socially  inadequate  offspring  likewise 
afflicted." 

In  what  way  or  manner  will  the  welfare  of  appellant  be  promoted  by  his  sterili- 
zation ?  ...  If  any  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  expressed  legislative  intent,  it  must 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  welfare  of  Esau  Walton  must  in  some  way  be  pro- 
moted before  he  can  lawfully  be  sterilized. 

The  record  before  us  does  not  justify  the  finding  that  the  welfare  of  Esau 
Walton  will  be  promoted  by  an  operation  of  sterilization.  .  .  .  This  being  so,  the 
appellant  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  not  only  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  shall  be  sterilized,  but  also  upon  what  particular  operation  of  sterilization,  if 
any,  shall  be  performed  upon  him.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  kind  of  operation, 
if  any,  that  should  be  performed  upon  the  appellant  should  be  specified  in  the 
order.  The  order  before  us  does  not  specify. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  order  appealed  from  should  be,  and 
the  same  is  reversed.  This  cause  is  remanded  to  the  board  of  corrections  of  the 
State  of  Utah  for  such  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  herewith  as  such  board 
may  deem  proper. 

The  last  abstract  is  taken  from  a  decision  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
which  authorized  the  sterilization  of  Albert  Troutman  who  had  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  and  whose  father,  mother,  five  brothers 
and  six  sisters  were  feebleminded  and  had  been  committed  to  institutions. 
It  was  handed  down  in  1931. 

Board  of  Eugenics  v.  Troutman 
(1931)  299  Pac.  668 

The  record  before  us  and  the  recognized  authorities  on  the  scientific  questions 
involved  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  heredity  plays  a  controlling  part  in  the 
blight  of  feeblemindedness.  If  there  be  any  natural  right  for  natively  mental 
defectives  to  beget  children,  that  right  must  give  way  to  the  police  power  of  the 
state  in  protecting  the  common  welfare,  so  far  as  it  can  be  protected,  against  the 
hereditary  type  of  feeblemindedness. 

The  record  discloses  the  appellant  is  26  years  of  age,  physically  normal,  with 
normal  sex  desires.  That  he  is  mentally  deficient  in  the  degree  of  imbecility,  hav- 
ing mentality  only  equivalent  to  that  of  a  normal  child  of  four  or  five  years  of  age; 
that  his  father,  mother,  five  brothers  and  six  sisters  are  all  feebleminded  and  are 
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or  have  been  confined  in  various  institutions;  that  his  mother's  sister  is  mother  of 
seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  feebleminded  and  committed  to  institutions; 
one  of  these  is  mother  of  ten  more,  all  of  whom  are  in  various  children's  homes, 
and  defective. 

Appellant  attended  the  public  schools  three  months.  In  1916  he  was  committed 
to  the  North  Idaho  Sanitarium,  and  in  1918  was  transferred  to  the  State  School  and 
Colony  of  Nampa. 

We  have  examined  the  record  carefully.  The  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing 
that  the  appellant  is  mentally  deficient  to  the  degree  of  imbecility,  and  that  this 
condition  is  native,  incurable  and  a  controlling  hereditary  trait. 

As  we  understand,  vasectomy  is  a  comparatively  simple  surgical  operation.  It  is 
neither  seriously  dangerous  or  painful,  nor  at  all  injurious  to  the  physical  health 
or  happiness  of  the  individual  upon  whom  it  is  performed,  but  effective  of  its 
purpose.  The  law  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare  demands  it  should  be  applied 
in  this  case.  Judgment  is  affirmed. 

10.  Eugenics  and  Birth  Control  10 

In  part,  present  dysgenic  trends  are  based  on  inherent  difficulties  of  pres- 
ent contraceptive  techniques.  The  second  follow-up  study  of  the  work  of 
the  Cambridge  clinic  (a  first-class  birth  control  clinic  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood of  London),  although  somewhat  more  encouraging  than  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence's first  report,  shows  that  35%  of  the  women  who  applied  to  this 
clinic  either  failed  in  the  application  of  the  recommended  techniques  or 
abandoned  their  use  as  too  complicated,  too  unpleasant,  or  "too  much 
trouble."  (This  excludes  4%  who  ceased  contraception  because,  in  changed 
circumstances,  they  really  wanted  to  have  children.)  Moreover,  the  low 
birth  rates  of  poor  districts  in  Berlin  cannot  be  wholly  credited  merely  to 
use  of  contraceptives,  since  insurance  reports  show  that  admitted  abor- 
tions in  working  class  families  in  Berlin  are  as  frequent  as  live  births.  The 
Soviet  authorities  have  not  as  yet  achieved  much  success  in  their  earnest 
attempt  to  substitute  contraceptives  for  abortions.  The  effective  use  of  con- 
traceptives requires  a  degree  of  forethought  and  control  of  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  expected  of  many  of  the  families  where  prevention  of 
prolific  birthing  might  seem  to  be  most  urgent.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
situation  deserves  more  whole-hearted  support  from  eugenists  than  ex- 
tensive research  in  contraceptive  techniques. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  that  the  possibility  of  a  more  extensive 
use  of  voluntary  sterilization  "without  unsexing"  deserves  more  serious  at- 

10  Lorimer,  Frank,  "Eugenics  and  Birth  Control,"  Birth  Control  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  No. 
8  (October,  1932),  p.  231.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Birth  Control 
League,  Inc.,  689  Madison  Ave,,  N,  Y.  City, 
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tention  than  it  has  received  either  from  most  persons  interested  in  birth 
control  or  the  majority  of  eugenists.  Vasectomy  (of  males)  is  a  very  simple 
operation.  Salpingectomy  (of  females)  is  a  more  serious  affair.  Mortality 
occurred  in  3  cases  in  2,588  such  operations  in  California,  giving  a  rate  of 
1. 1 2  deaths  per  1,000  operations.  But  this  rate  is  below  the  usual  maternal 
mortality  rate.  So  the  sterilization  of  females,  although  a  serious  matter,  is 
less  dangerous  than  conception  and  childbearing.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
in  many  families  characterized  by  unwillingness  or  inability  to  use  con- 
traceptives effectively  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  might  be  sufficiently 
glad  to  end  the  likelihood  of  conception,  once  for  all,  to  undergo  a  surgical 
operation.  From  a  social  standpoint  even  salpingectomies  are  inexpensive 
compared  to  the  burden  of  unwanted  and  underprivileged  children. 

n.  The  Interdependence  of  Eugenics  and  Birth  Control11 

There  is  urgent  need,  therefore,  for  consolidation  of  effort  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  eugenics  and  of  birth  control.  If  the  dysgenic  effects  of  present 
reproduction  are  half  as  great  as  some  students  of  eugenics  believe,  such 
consolidation  ought  to  have  occurred  two  generations  ago.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  this  would  have  been  difficult.  The  birth  control  movement  has 
been  deeply  charged  with  emotion  from  the  first.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
touching  sex  relations  intimately,  it  seemed  to  threaten  traditional  morality; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  moved  by  strong  humanitarian  desires  to  remedy 
poverty  and  vice  and  to  free  women  from  an  often  cruel  fate.  Moreover, 
birth  control  had  at  hand  more  or  less  effective  and  immediately  applicable 
remedies.  Eugenics,  by  contrast,  has  had  to  deal  with  vastly  more  com- 
plex problems.  Not  only  has  it  needed  more  knowledge,  but  equally  with 
birth  control  it  has  had  to  overcome  immense  prejudices.  Many  of  its 
advocates  have  vaguely  dreamed  of  its  becoming  a  feature  of  popular  re- 
ligion at  the  very  time  that  differential  birthrates  were  strengthening  the 
religious  forces  violently  opposed  to  their  doctrines.  Eugenics  leaders  have, 
perhaps,  saved  their  dignity  for  the  time  being,  but  they  have  thus  far  led 
a  losing  cause  and  may,  if  children  of  the  parochial  schools  continue  to  obey 
their  mentors,  lose  even  the  opportunity  of  free  and  untrammeled  research. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  eugenists  and  birth-controllers  are  intimately 
bound  together  by  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  processes  of  population  re- 
newal. Moreover,  and  this  is  frequently  overlooked,  both  seek  to  apply 
scientific  knowledge  to  human  reproduction.  Back  of  both  are  research 
activities  which  necessarily  have  large  zones  of  common  interest;  for  ex- 


11  Hankins,  F.  H.,  "The  Interdependence  of  Eugenics  and  Birth  Control,"  Birth  Con- 
trol Review,  Vol.  XV,  No.  6  (June,  1931),  pp.  170-171.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
American  Birth  Control  League,  Inc.,  689  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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ample,  researches  on  fertility  and  sterility,  on  mental  health,  on  differential 
multiplication,  etc.  The  view  seems  to  prevail  that  eugenical  research  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  inheritance  of  human  traits.  In  that  case  it  is 
one  phase  of  human  biology  and,  as  pure  research,  is  indistinguishable 
therefrom.  But  eugenics  is,  if  one  may  take  Galton  for  authority,  much 
broader.  It  is  in  last  analysis  applied  social  science;  or,  if  one  prefer,  the 
application  through  social  policy  and  public  opinion  of  some  of  the  findings 
of  human  biology.  When  he  coined  the  term,  Galton  said:  "We  greatly 
want  a  brief  word  to  express  the  science  of  improving  stock,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  questions  of  judicious  mating,  but  which,  especially  in 
the  case  of  man,  takes  cognizance  of  all  influences  that  tend  in  however 
remote  a  degree  to  give  to  the  more  suitable  races  or  strains  of  blood  a 
chance  of  prevailing  speedily  over  the  less  suitable  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  had.  The  word  eugenics  would  sufficiently  express  the  idea." 
{Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty.)  One  may  agree  that  more  knowledge  of 
human  heredity  is  a  primary  desideratum  of  the  eugenics  movement,  but 
in  the  light  of  this  quotation  one  may  also  assert  that  the  science  and  art 
of  effective  propaganda  are  essential  parts  of  the  same  movement.  One  may 
even  affirm  that  eugenical  research  might  very  well  include  study  of  how 
most  quickly  and  effectively  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  wilful  ignorance.  Eugenics,  being  an  applied  science,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  become  truly  scientific  until  it  has  learned  how  to  make 
itself  effective. 

If  the  foregoing  viewpoint  is  sound,  it  should  be  evident  that  in  the 
ultimate  science  and  art  of  population  control  eugenics  will  include  birth 
control.  The  latter  is  really  one  of  the  techniques  of  the  former.  Moreover, 
those  of  us  who  feel  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  of  civilization, 
as  distinguished  from  the  solution  of  pressing  individual  problems,  eugenics 
is  vastly  more  important  than  the  control  of  the  numbers  of  the  population 
must  welcome  every  sign  of  rapprochement  between  the  two  hitherto  un- 
fortunately separate  movements. 


Note:  See  next  two  pages  for  table  showing  "Sterilization  Laws  in  the 
Various  States." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  APPROACH 

This  chapter  attempts  to  present  a  sampling  of  various  kinds  of  edu- 
cational programs  that  have  for  their  purpose  improvement  of  the 
family.  The  first  reading  stresses  the  need  of  providing  the  young 
woman  with  an  education  that  prepares  for  family  experience.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  forward-looking  American  students  of  the 
family,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer.  Another  famous  American  scholar  con- 
siders in  the  second  selection  what  higher  education  can  do  to  prepare 
students  for  marriage  and  parenthood.  In  reading  three  we  are  given  a 
statement  of  what  college  students  studying  marriage  and  the  family 
have  wanted  to  know.  The  fourth  reading  explains  the  significance  of 
parent  education.  The  fifth  briefly  introduces  the  student  to  the  pro- 
gram of  parent  education  which  in  California  has  advanced  further 
than  in  any  other  state.  Churches  also  are  beginning  to  interest  them- 
selves in  education  for  marriage  and  the  family.  This  is  brought  out  by 
reading  six.  The  next  two  selections  draw  the  attention  of  the  student 
to  the  fact  that  education  for  the  family  has  at  last  begun  to  develop  in 
the  high  school  both  for  girls  and  boys.  Readings  nine  and  ten  are 
included  as  samples  of  the  effort  that  is  being  made  in  modern  educa- 
tion to  teach  the  science  of  child  care.  The  last  of  these  points  out  the 
objectives  of  the  nursery  school  as  an  educational  agency.  The  eleventh 
reading  gives  a  brief  descriptive  sketch  of  the  social  hygiene  movement 
in  America. 

i.  The  Social  Education  of  Women  in  Relation  to  Family  Life1 

When  the  departments  of  household  economics  were  added  to  college 
courses  they  were  hailed  on  one  side  as  a  needed  attempt  to  "make  the 
higher  education  fit  women  for  wifehood  and  motherhood";  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  opposed  as  a  base  concession  to  conservative  views  of 
woman's  position,  and  as  leading  toward  a  lowering  of  standards  in 
women's  higher  education.  They  were,  and  are,  neither  of  these.  The  col- 
lege courses   in  subjects  related  to  the   scientific   improvement  of  human 


1  Spencer,  Anna  Garlin,  "The  Social  Education  of  Women  in  Relation  to  Family  Life," 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  XV,  No.  5  (May,  1929),  pp.  262-264.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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beings  and  their  environment  are  courses  leading  toward  new  vocational 
specialties,  which  the  newly  outlined  science  of  race  culture  demands. 
Women  who  excel  in  these  specialties  do  so  as  paid  social  functionaries 
and  are  oftener  unmarried  than  married.  Nor  are  these  studies  limited  to 
feminine  students,  although  far  more  women  than  men  choose  them.  The 
interrelation  of  the  present  social  order  by  which  a  milk  or  a  water  supply 
has  to  do  with  "big  business"  and  with  law,  and  "a  garbage  can  is  a  metal 
utensil  entirely  surrounded  by  politics,"  requires  some  knowledge  of  these 
things  on  the  part  of  men,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  "heckled"  in  political 
campaigns  by  women  voters.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  now  outlined  in  school 
training  "departments  of  homemaking"  intended  to  help  individual  women 
in  their  work  in  private  homes;  but  such  departments  are  generally  of  the 
nature  of  "extension  courses."  Regular  college  courses,  especially  those  of 
four  years  and  leading  to  a  special  degree,  in  household  economics,  as  in 
other  groups  of  studies,  lead  directly  toward  a  vocational  career,  standardized 
and  salaried,  related  to  general  social  organization,  and  subject  to  the 
"factory"  tendencies  of  the  modern  industrial  order.  Students  in  such 
courses  graduate  to  take  positions  as  expert  dietitians,  managers  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  institutions,  directors  of  laundries  and  restaurants, 
as  trained  nurses,  assistants  or  directors  in  chemical  laboratories,  architects, 
interior  decorators,  landscape  gardeners,  and  what  not;  all  specialties  essen- 
tial to  social  progress,  and  all  linked  to  family  life  in  general  but  not 
particularly  related  to  any  one  family  group  of  one  father,  one  mother,  and 
their  children.  They,  therefore,  while  tending  to  make  family  life  in  general 
far  more  successful  than  of  old,  fit  no  woman  surely  for  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood; and  they  cannot  do  so  unless  omniscient  social  wisdom  can  tell  in 
advance  what  girls  will  marry  and  have  children  and  social  control  be- 
comes despotic  enough  to  oblige  such  girls  to  take  these  courses  in  preference 
to  any  others;  or  unless  society  returns  to  its  old  drastic  compulsion  for  all 
to  marry  and  bear  active  part  in  the  race  life  as  parents.  No  one  seriously 
proposes  return  to  an  earlier  social  control;  but  Ellen  Key  comes  near  to  it, 
except  that  she  replaces  compulsory  laws  with  what  Ward  would  call 
"attractive  methods."  Her  argument  is  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
most  important  gift  women  can  make  to  society  is  a  competent  and  success- 
ful motherhood.  All  women,  whether  married  or  not,  should  be  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  to  undertake  and  to  fit  for  that  social  service.  No 
woman  should  be  hampered  in  the  higher  spiritual  elements  of  her  mother- 
office  by  economic  dependence  upon  any  one  man;  neither  should  she  be 
obliged  to  bear  the  double  burden  of  self  and  child  support  during  her  bear- 
ing and  rearing  of  children;  and  hence  society  at  large,  through  the  state, 
should   recognize   and  pay  for  her   unicrue   social   service   and   secure  it§ 
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standardization  by  compulsory  training  and  expert  supervision;  and  all 
women  not  actively  engaged  in  the  mother-office  should  find  their  place  and 
work  in  varied  forms  of  assistance  to  individual  mothers. 

2.  How  Can  Colleges  Prepare  Their  Students  for  Marriage 
and  Parenthood?  2 

Granted  that  much  of  this  should  have  been  done  for  the  student  before 
he  ever  reaches  college,  yet  the  faculty  cannot  suppose  that  this  part  of  hu- 
man life  is  a  closed  book  when  the  freshman  arrives  at  their  doors. 

He  should  be  forced,  throughout  four  years  or  more,  to  reappraise  all  of  his 
traditional  ideas  regarding  sex  and  to  find  their  rational  foundations,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  fundamental 
biological  needs  of  evolution  to  be  merely  arbitrary  taboos  or  crafty  schemes 
devised  by  those  in  authority  to  subjugate  him  for  their  own  purposes. 

He  ought  to  take  from  college,  along  with  his  sheepskin,  a  workable 
philosophy  of  life,  which  would  represent  not  a  hasty  skimming  over,  but 
a  real  synthesis  of,  the  various  types  of  expression  and  realization  that  are 
implicit  in  the  human  organism;  and  a  vigorous  understanding,  not  a  mere 
docile  acceptance,  of  the  social  basis  of  culture  as  distinct  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  transient  personal  impulses.  He  would  have  become  a  complete 
personality,  character  educated  as  well  as  intellect;  prepared  not  merely  to 
live,  but  to  lead  others  to  live. 

Few  would  argue  that  college  students  now  leave  the  alma  mater  with 
such  an  intellectual  and  emotional  equipment.  Without  it,  they  must  grope 
their  way  along,  making  over  again  the  same  mistakes  their  ancestors  made 
before  them.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  college  to  let  them  profit  by  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  the  ages  in  this  respect,  which  means  more  to  them 
than  any  other? 

The  way  is  the  more  widely  open  because  it  is  not  a  question  of  adding 
new  and  expensive  departments  to  an  already  overburdened  budget.  An 
approach  from  that  side  would  probably  defeat  its  own  ends  by  over- 
emphasizing the  mechanical  aspects  and  thereby  underemphasizing  the  hu- 
man values  that  are  vastly  more  important.  Some  technical  schools,  founded 
to  promote  more  efficient  parenthood,  have  made  just  this  mistake,  becom- 
ing training  courses  to  turn  out  additional  celibate  teachers  in  the  future, 
rather  than  primarily  sources  of  inspiration  and  education,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  for  future  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  principal  need  is  not  new  professors,  new  laboratories,  new  endow- 


2  Popenoe,  Paul,  "How  Can  Colleges  Prepare  Their  Students  for  Marriage  and  Parent- 
hood?" Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  3  (March,  1930),  pp.  177-178. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ments;  it  is  merely  the  need  of  recognition,  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
make  up  a  college,  that  the  family  is  the  central  fact  in  human  life,  and  a 
determination  to  make  the  college  course  square  with  this  fact. 

3.  What  Some  College  Men  Wanted  to  Know  about  Marriage 
and  the  Family  s 

Several  years  ago  one  of  my  students  in  a  man's  small  college  in  the  East, 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  give  a  course  on  the  family.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted a  year's  work  in  sociology  in  which  the  family  had  been  treated  in 
its  historic  aspects  as  illustrating  a  phase  of  social  evolution  or  social 
change.  When  he  submitted  a  proposed  topical  outline  of  the  kind  of 
course  he  had  in  mind,  with  suggested  readings  even  to  chapters  and  pages, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  I  had  stopped  where  his  real  interest  began. 
He  had  limited  the  historical  background  of  the  family  to  the  first  of  seven 
major  parts  into  which  his  suggested  course  would  be  divided.  I  politely 
thanked  him  for  his  suggestions  and  promptly  filed  the  outline  but  not 
before  he  had  planted  a  thought  that  kept  recurring.  At  first  I  excused  my 
inertia  by  saying  that  the  literature  in  the  field  was  too  scanty  and  what 
there  was  of  it  was  "too  thin"  but,  as  a  wealth  of  material  began  to  appear, 
first  in  this  quarter  and  then  in  that,  from  competent  men  and  women  in  my 
own  field  of  special  interest,  much  of  it  written  where  the  real  interest  of 
my  former  student  lay,  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question,  "Why  not?" 
Certainly  if  college  education  is  the  capstone  of  our  educational  system,  it 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  send  its  graduates  out  into  life  without  at  least 
attempting  to  help  illuminate  the  greatest  of  all  adventures, — matrimony, — 
with  its  possibilities  of  bliss  or  misery  for  the  individual,  not  to  mention  its 
tremendous  significance  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  society.  Herbert  Spencer 
observed  many  years  ago,  that  to  study  the  curricula  of  the  vast  majority 
of  educational  institutions  of  England,  one  would  think  they  were  rearing 
a  nation  of  celibates.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  present  day 
America.  Certainly  if  education  is  preparation  for  life,  it  cannot  rest  con- 
tent to  concentrate  on  either  education  for  work,  or  leisure,  as  though 
either  were  experienced  by  hermits  and  not  by  beings  essentially  social  by 
nature,  and  bound  by  ties  of  human  relations  of  which  the  closest  and  most 
significant  for  human  happiness  or  misery  are  the  bonds  of  family  life. 

My  final  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  not?"  was  the  offering  of  a 
course  on  the  family,  meeting  three  hours  a  week  this  past  semester. 
Whether  this  course  accomplished  its  purpose  or  not,  others  must  say.  Of 

3  Watson,  Frank  D.,  "What  Some  College  Men  Wanted  to  Know  about  Marriage  and 
the  Family,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2  (December,  1932),  pp.  235-236.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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the  fact  that  the  teacher  learned  as  much  as  the  taught,  I  am  sure.  As  this 
particular  teacher  had  four  sons  of  his  own,  two  of  whom  were  in  their  late 
teens,  he  could  enter  into  the  group  discussion  as  both  parent  and  teacher, 
drawing  upon  the  former  role  for  illustrative  material,  and  learning  much 
of  value  to  him  as  a  parent  of  boys  about  to  enter  college.  It  is  with  the 
hope  that  some  idea  of  what  is  on  the  mind  of  the  typical  college  student 
about  marriage  and  the  family,  may  prove  helpful  to  other  parents  that 
this  article  is  written. 

The  set-up  of  the  course  was  ideal  for  a  free  interchange  of  thought.  As 
the  class  was  limited  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  those  only  who  had 
taken  as  a  prerequisite  an  introductory  course  in  sociology,  the  number 
electing  the  course  (nine)  was  small  enough  to  enable  us  to  sit  around  a 
common  table  in  my  college  office  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  seminar  with  refer- 
ence books  ready  at  hand.  What,  therefore,  this  study  may  lack  in  con- 
clusiveness because  of  an  inadequate  statistical  base,  it  gains  from  intimacy 
and  freedom  of  discussion  which  only  a  small  group  makes  possible.  It  is 
therefore  more  in  the  nature  of  a  case  study  than  a  statistical  one.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  conclusions  as  may  be  tentatively  made,  will  be  verified  by 
similar  data  from  like  sized  face-to-face  groups. 

Since  ours  is  a  small  college  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  these  boys  were  all  from  eastern  American  homes  unless  one  make 
exception  to  a  student  of  English  birth  whose  parents  had  recently  settled 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  If  we  include  him,  three  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
two  each  from  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  and  one  each  from  New  York  and 
Ohio.  One  student  was  already  married.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  were  mem- 
bers of  "three-children  families."  The  other  two  were  of  two  and  six  chil- 
dren families  respectively.  In  all  cases,  there  were,  as  I  recall,  daughters  in 
the  families  represented. 

On  the  theory  that  learning  proceeds  most  rapidly  and  effectively  when 
it  proceeds  along  the  line  of  interest,  I  first  asked  each  member  of  the  class 
to  write  out  a  number  of  questions  that  he  hoped  to  have  answered  during 
the  course.  I  made  no  guarantee  to  answer  them  all  but  I  did  say  that  I 
should  "side-step"  no  question  asked,  and  that  where  there  were  inadequate 
facts  on  which  to  give  anything  approaching  a  final  answer,  I  should  be  glad 
"to  think  aloud"  with  them  in  an  effort  to  see  all  the  factors  involved  and 
to  arrive  at  least  at  a  tentative  conclusion. 

Some  eighty  questions  were  asked,  averaging  nine  per  man.  They  grouped 
themselves  fairly  evenly  under  the  following  seven  major  fields  of  interest: 

(i)  The  problems  that  sex  presents  before  marriage  is  economically  possible. 
(2)  The  wise  choice  of  a  mate. 
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(3)  Possible  variations  in  the  form  of  marriage  such  as  companionate  marriage. 

(4)  The  husband-wife  relationship  and  the  problem  of  individual  adjustment 
called  for  by  marriage. 

(5)  The  problem  of  family  limitation  or  birth  control. 

(6)  The  problems  that  parenthood  brings,  including  the  proper  preparation  of 
children  for  marriage. 

(7)  The  problem  of  the  breakdown  of  family  life  and  divorce. 

4.  The  Value  of  Parent  Education  4 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  at  this  time:  If  parent  education  is  so  useful,  so  im- 
portant, so  interesting,  why  have  we  not  had  it  long  ago?  There  must  be 
something  wrong  somewhere.  Well,  that  is  the  story  of  progress.  Ten  years 
ago  in  Iowa  we  could  have  asked,  similarly,  if  paved  roads  are  so  wonder- 
ful, why  are  we  without  them?  There  is  little  logic  to  the  sequence  of 
events  in  most  communities  and  states,  for  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  real 
social  planning.  Railroad  yards,  business  houses  and  factories  come  first  in 
a  town,  then  slums,  residential  districts,  and  schools.  If  there  is  space  left 
over  and  some  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  is  sufficiently  alert,  a  park 
may  result  or  even  a  few  playgrounds.  It  is  a  rather  rare  thing  to  find  any 
sort  of  decent  sharing  as  between  the  demands  of  trade  and  those  of  chil- 
dren's welfare. 

Is  parent  education  really  so  important  ?  Most  of  us  were  brought  up  in  its 
absence,  and  people  seem  to  be  generally  pleased  with  us.  The  fallacy  here 
is  tied  up  in  the  little  word  us.  There  is  a  huge  group  which  did  not  come 
through.  First,  countless  thousands  failed  to  survive  the  first  days  of  in- 
fancy, because  of  inadequate  medical  attention;  other  children  were  stunted 
for  life  through  sheer  ignorance  of  what  now  seem  elementary  facts  of 
nutrition,  sunshine,  exercise;  then  children  were  allowed  to  drift  about 
during  the  preschool  years  with  little  attention  to  their  medical,  dental, 
activity  or  social  needs — so  many  poor  starters  in  a  long  race.  In  the  mean- 
time children  in  school  were  forbidden  even  to  whisper  to  their  fellow 
pupils.  Such  things  as  real  outdoor  play,  interesting  projects,  freedom  of 
motion,  freedom  of  speech,  originality,  and  personality  development  were 
something  of  a  nuisance  to  the  over-worked  teacher  and  were  seldom  per- 
mitted. Finally,  in  spite  of  the  old-time,  conventional  schoolroom  there 
came  a  begrudged  recognition  of  child  needs  beyond  that  of  sitting  down 
and  learning  things  out  of  a  book. 

If  we  think  the  crop  produced  was  nevertheless  successful,  we  should 

4  Stoddard,  George  D.,  "Why  Parent  Education  Is  Important,"  The  Parents'  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  VII,  No.  3  (March,  1932),  p.  11.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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turn  our  thoughts  not  only  to  the  achievements  of  civilization,  but  also  to  its 
great  load  of  poor  health  and  mental  instability.  If  education  is  to  take 
credit  for  the  good,  it  must  accept  some  responsibility  for  the  bad.  For  in- 
stance, the  official  budget  estimate  for  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1932  calls  for  the  provision  of  500,000  beds  for  the  psychopathic  and  insane 
alone.  This  figure  is  greater  than  that  for  all  other  diseases  combined.  Fur- 
thermore, we  know  that  these  diseases,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  are 
not  traceable  to  physical  or  germ  causes — they  are  rather  the  personality 
smash-ups  of  people  not  in  tune  with  their  environment  and  the  tempo  of 
present-day  life.  The  foci  of  infection  here  are  bad  homes,  bad  schools,  and 
backward  communities. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  can  any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  bringing 
to  parents  everywhere  the  best  knowledge  to  be  had  concerning  the  child's 
physical  and  mental  health,  education  and  social  development?  True,  parent 
education  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  forces  in  the  field  but  it  is  one  which 
garners  wisdom  from  many  sources  and  brings  it  directly  to  those  most 
immediately  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  child — his  own  parents. 

5.  Parent  Education  in  California  5 

The  greatest  handicap  to  rapid  extension  of  parent  education  classes  is 
scarcity  of  trained  teachers  and  leaders.  In  California  two  types  of  classes 
are  conducted:  (1)  Classes  conducted  by  certificated  leaders,  either  teachers 
or  lay-leaders  with  special  certificates  to  do  this  type  of  work,  and  (2)  study 
circles  which  choose  leaders  from  among  their  group.  The  State  board  of 
education  has  set  up  rather  liberal  requirements  for  securing  a  certificate  to 
direct  parent-education  classes,  stressing  the  need  of  peculiar  fitness  for 
directing  parent  discussions,  rather  than  scholastic  training.  Applicants  must 
be  acceptable  to  groups  they  are  to  direct. 

California  apportions  for  this  type  of  class  (with  enrollments  of  from 
25  to  30)  $80  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  up  to  10  units;  $60  per 
unit  for  the  next  10;  $40  per  unit  for  the  next  10;  and  $30  per  unit  for  all 
others.  This  enables  the  district  to  divide  the  cost  of  such  classes  with  the 
State. 

Last  year  there  were  in  the  State  359  parent  education  classes  under  cer- 
tificated paid  leaders;  396  study  circles;  and  41  pre-school  circles.  Two  cities 
engaged  paid  directors  of  parent  education.  Several  groups  of  "Listening 
Mothers"  heard  radio  talks  given  by  Doctor  Stolz  and  other  leaders.  Ap- 
proximately 17,000  were  enrolled  in  the  parent-education  classes. 

5  Bush,  George  C„  "Parent  Education  in  California,"  School  Life,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1 
(September,  1932),  p.  11.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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One  of  the  most  positive  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  parent-education 
movement  in  California  has  been  its  influence  upon  programs  of  parent- 
teacher-association  units.  Parent-teacher  programs  are  taking  on  a  more 
definite  purpose,  frequently  carrying  one  theme  through  the  entire  year. 
When  a  junior  high  school  parent-teacher  association  will  repeatedly  draw, 
as  I  have  seen  it  do  in  my  home  city,  several  hundred  fathers  and  mothers 
to  night  meetings  to  discuss  leisure  hours  of  boys  and  girls,  movie  attend- 
ance and  its  effect  on  scholarship,  home  school  work,  social  needs  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  kindred  subjects,  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  parent-education 
statistical  reports  should  be  revised.  Especially  is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
philosophy  which  governs  the  procedure  in  parent-education  classes — par- 
ticipation by  members  in  a  discussion  under  a  leader  rather  than  an  address 
on  the  subject  in  hand  is  the  method  pursued  in  these  gatherings. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-defined  policy  of  the  bureau  of  parent  education  in 
my  State  to  develop  lay  leadership  which  will  carry  out  the  philosophy  that 
members  of  parent-education  classes  must  learn  to  work  out  their  own 
problems;  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  leader  or  teacher  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  or  cure  for  the  many  parent-child  problems. 

Informed  Parents  and  Better  Schools 

Something  is  happening  in  California  to  stimulate  fathers'  recognition 
of  parental  responsibility.  Fathers  in  increasingly  large  numbers  are  attend- 
ing evening  meetings  and  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  "Dad's  clubs"  are 
being  successfully  operated,  and  at  present  10  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  are  men.  Very  significant, 
also,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  8,000  subscribers  in  California  to 
Child  Welfare  Magazine,  official  journal  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  which  emphasizes  parent  education.  The  California  parent- 
teacher  magazine  is  also  widely  read. 

There  is  no  question  of  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  of  well-directed  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  parent-education  classes  to  the  program  of  educa- 
tion in  a  community.  Better  schools  are  bound  to  result.  The  best  schools 
will  naturally  be  found  where  parents  are  informed,  where  they  give 
thought  to  the  curriculum,  and  where  they  understand  and  appreciate  what 
proper  school  training  should  be.  An  enlightened  public  will  provide  good 
schools  for  its  children.  Parent  education  is  constantly  raising  the  ideals  of 
fathers  and  mothers  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  and  widespread  acceptance  of 
parent  education  as  a  phase  of  public-school  endeavor.  I  see  tremendous 
possibilities  in  it. 
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6.  The  Church  and  Education  for  the  Family  6 

Three  more  or  less  definite  findings  in  the  field  of  religious  and  character 
education  emerge  from  our  study:  First,  the  professional  education  of  the 
minister  might  be  of  preeminent  value  in  preparing  him  for  this  particular 
kind  of  work;  second,  the  church  has  a  great  opportunity  in  the  education 
of  adults  regarding  sex  attitudes  and  problems  and  particularly  regarding 
their  function  as  parents;  third,  the  church  is  already,  to  a  limited  degree 
and  more  or  less  adequately,  offering  sex  education  to  adolescents  and 
children. 

By  all  odds,  the  most  important  educational  finding  of  this  study  is  that, 
in  the  main,  neither  theological  training  nor  general  academic  studies  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry  place  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  function  of 
the  church  in  family  relationships.  In  commenting  on  their  own  cases,  min- 
ister after  minister  said  that  they  had  had  to  proceed  by  a  trial  and  error 
method.  One  of  the  most  successful  ministers,  who  read  the  whole  study, 
said:  "If  I  could  have  had  such  material  twenty  years  ago  it  would  have 
given  me  a  lot  of  understanding  that  I  have  had  to  get  for  myself  by  ex- 
perience and  experiment."  All  the  ministers  who  reported  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  caution  and  knowledge  in  such  work.  With  few  exceptions  they 
all  stressed  the  necessity  of  adequate  information  in  regard  to  sex  and  mental 
hygiene,  subjects  which  up  to  very  recently  have  been  scarcely  mentioned 
in  theological  seminaries.  It  is  true  that  many  undergraduate  colleges  offer 
courses  in  biology,  psychology  and  sociology,  which  some  candidates  for  the 
ministry  take,  but  practically  every  man  who  commented  on  this  phase  of 
the  work  at  all  felt  that  such  courses  should  be  introduced  into  the 
theological  schools  with  special  emphasis  on  the  technique  which  ministers 
and  churches  can  apply. 

The  second  educational  emphasis,  that  of  the  need  for  parental  and  sex 
education  for  adults,  came  out  again  and  again  in  the  cases  cited.  Even  in  the 
instances  where  the  problem  concerned  a  child  or  adolescent,  ministers  re- 
ported that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  child's  early  training,  for  which  the 
parent  was  fundamentally  responsible.  One  man  said  that  the  crux  of  his 
difficulties  with  children  lay  in  the  fact  that  problems  were  brought  to  his 
attention  too  late;  parents  had  already  done  their  best  to  spoil  children  and 
then  expected  the  minister  to  mend  the  broken  product.  In  some  churches, 
and  in  increasing  numbers,  attempts  are  being  made  to  meet  this  need 
through  classes  in  the  church  school  and  elsewhere  dealing  with  parental 
education.  Many  parents  can  be  reached  this  way  who  cannot  be  touched 

6  Dexter,  Robert  C,  "The  Church,  Religious  Education  and  the  Family,"  Religious 
Education,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  io  (December,  1930),  pp.  934-935-  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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through  other  organizations  in  the  community.  Incidentally,  such  groups 
often  are  valuable  in  giving  the  minister  himself  the  training  which  he 
should  have  received  earlier. 

Many  of  the  cases  presented  were  of  a  very  difficult  and  complex  nature, 
as  might  well  be  expected.  Some  involved  definite  psychoses  and  others  pe- 
culiar physical  and  mental  twists.  In  dealing  with  these,  it  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  aid  of  a  specialist  be  invoked,  but  if  they  had 
been  reached  earlier  some  of  them  might  have  been  prevented  from  be- 
coming so  critical.  Here  again  one  falls  back  on  the  necessity  of  training 
given  to  ministers  so  that  they  can  recognize  possible  problems  in  their  in- 
cipient stages.  Preventive  work  is  far  more  important  than  curative.  This 
preventive  work  can  often  be  done  in  groups,  not  by  studies  of  any  individual 
cases,  but  by  presenting  in  a  thoroughly  sound  educational  manner  prob- 
lems of  sex  and  family  life  and  methods  of  adjustment.  Some  of  our  min- 
isters and  church  schools  are  doing  just  this  thing.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  adult  education,  not  only  for  parents,  but  for  all  grown-ups  and  for 
adolescents,  which  the  church  could  meet  better  than  any  other  group  in  the 
community,  provided  it  had  the  proper  technical  equipment. 

On  the  third  problem,  that  of  sex  education  for  children,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion.  Many  ministers  feel  that  specific  sex  educa- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  church  and  through  the  church  school.  Others 
question  the  wisdom  of  too  close  a  tie-up.  This  is  a  question  which  should 
receive  a  good  deal  of  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  sex 
education  of  youngsters. 

7.  Education  for  Family  Life  in  the  High  School  7 

A  program  of  curriculum  revision  well  under  way  in  the  department  of 
home  economics  of  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  resulted, 
among  other  things,  in  the  introduction  of  new  units  of  work  typified  by 
the  one  on  home  and  family  relationships  here  described. 

The  first  step  in  this  reorganization  was  to  evaluate  the  work  then  being 
done.  A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  learn  what  types  of  work  in  the 
home  the  girls  of  Kansas  City  were  actually  doing  and  also  what  parents 
felt  the  school  should  offer  as  home-making  education.  Analysis  and  study 
of  the  returns  gave  the  basis  for  the  new  curriculum  in  home  economics. 

The  information  thus  collected  suggested  part  of  the  material  to  in- 
clude in  the  unit  in  home  and  family  relationships  for  the  senior  high  school. 
However,  this  unit  (organized  in  May,  1931)  is  also  in  part  the  outgrowth 

7  Reid,  Beneta,  "A  High  School  Unit  in  Home  and  Family  Relationships,"  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  n  CNovember,  1932),  pp.  982-984.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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of  a  thesis  study  of  the  contribution  made  by  home  economics  high  school 
courses  throughout  the  country  toward  the  direct  betterment  of  home  life. 
This  study  was  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  250  supervisors  and  in- 
structors of  home  economics,  a  survey  of  city  and  state  courses  of  study,  a 
review  of  recent  books  in  the  field,  and  a  resume  of  current  articles  on  the 
subject. 

The  pooled  information  from  both  these  sources  suggested  the  following 
as  desirable  attainments  for  high  school  pupils  studying  home  and  family 
relations:  to  acquire  an  interest  in  developing  those  traits  that  make  strong 
character  and  forceful  personality,  to  learn  what  constitutes  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  home  and  community,  to  desire  to  contribute  one's  share  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  home  and  of  the  community. 

The  approach  to  the  unit  is  made  at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall 
through  a  brief  discussion  of  plans  for  the  year,  and  as  a  part  of  the  year's 
work,  a  self-improvement  project  is  suggested.  In  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
provement of  one's  personal  appearance  someone  usually  asks  why  some 
people  are  more  attractive  and  agreeable  than  others.  Another  may  wish  to 
know  why  some  people  have  more  friends  than  others.  Still  another  may 
suggest  the  things  that  a  girl  may  do  to  make  herself  more  useful  in  the 
community.  Such  discussion  will  without  doubt  lead  back  to  the  pupil's 
early  training  and  may  easily  result  in  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of 
the  home  is  a  strong  force  in  molding  character  and  personality.  In  this  way, 
the  class  is  encouraged  to  state  the  problem:  "What  must  one  do  to  make 
oneself  a  more  attractive  and  more  useful  member  of  the  home  and  of  the 
community?" 

Solutions  to  this  problem  that  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  class 
are  developed  in  the  unit  as  follows: 

Develop  character  and  personality  by  analyzing  desirable  qualities  of 
character,  personal  appearance,  conversation,  and  poise  and  stability. 

Form  worth-while  friendships  by  evaluating  friendships,  qualities  to  be 
desired  in  friends,  kinds  of  friendships,  and  means  of  acquiring  friends. 

Observe  approved  social  customs  in  the  home,  at  school,  in  public  places, 
and  on  social  occasions. 

Make  worthy  use  of  leisure  through  home,  outside  agencies,  nature, 
travel,  vacations,  and  avocations. 

Know  and  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  family  by  studying  its  origin, 
function,  development,  and  changing  character,  as  well  as  problems  of  the 
modern  home. 

Strive  to  make  home  life  better  by  learning  to  appreciate  common  causes 
of  family  troubles,  influence  and  responsibilities  of  individual  members,  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  the  community  to  the  home  and  family,  and  principles 
upon  which  to  build  a  home. 

Because  of  their  importance,  the  last  two  topics  should  receive  the  major 
part  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  unit,  namely  five  weeks  with  five  fifty-minute 
periods  each.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  material  offered  might  well 
consume  the  time  of  a  semester  or  a  whole  year.  However,  experiments  in- 
dicate that  intense  interest  may  perhaps  be  better  attained  by  concentrated 
effort  for  a  short  time  only;  hence  the  suggested  time. 

Care  and  precision  must  be  used  in  planning  and  carrying  out  this  type 
of  work.  It  may  best  be  kept  very  impersonal  and  taught  largely  through 
discussion  of  life  experiences  and  carefully  selected  reading  material,  both 
informational  and  recreational. 

8.  Preparing  High  School  Boys  for  Home  Life8 

A  course  in  home  economics  for  boys  was  offered  in  the  Menominee 
public  high  school  in  response  to  repeated  requests  from  a  group  of  juniors 
and  seniors.  The  original  few  recruited  others  until  we  had  an  enrollment 
of  almost  thirty.  Of  course,  many  of  them  expected  it  to  be  an  easy  way  of 
earning  a  credit.  Some  desired  to  learn  to  cook  because  such  knowledge 
would  be  useful  on  their  camping  trips.  Others  had  summer  jobs  as  assistant 
cooks  on  some  of  the  Lake  boats  that  call  at  Menominee.  None  of  those 
who  enrolled  were  interested  in  the  relation  of  food  to  health.  It  became 
our  aim  and  business  to  include  as  much  dietetics  as  possible  while  retaining 
the  interest  of  the  boys  with  practical  cookery.  The  teacher  in  charge,  Miss 
Jessie  McQueen,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  work. 

We  began  the  lessons  with  the  preparation  of  foods  suitable  for  a  simple 
camp  breakfast.  Gradually,  the  attitude  of  the  boys  was  changed.  Pride  in 
edible  biscuits  or  crisp  bacon  surpassed  the  desire  to  flip  pancakes  or  juggle 
plates.  The  awkwardness  of  the  boys  amazed  us.  We  had  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  warn  them  against  accidents  which  any  seventh-grade  girl 
would  avoid  instinctively.  We  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  coach  when  a 
member  of  his  football  team  received  a  bad  burn  as  a  result  of  pouring  cold 
water  in  hot  fat. 

As  the  class  continued  and  the  desires  and  abilities  of  the  boys  began  to 
be  evident,  the  work  was  divided  into  units. 

The  first  unit  was  called  "Camp  Cookery,"  although,  as  carried  out,  it 
was  simple  cookery  on  a  meal-planning  basis.  The  boys  took  great  pride  in 

8  Finucane,  Grace  R.,  "Home  Economics  for  Boys,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol. 
XXI,  No.  4  (April,  1929),  pp.  263-265.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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their  achievement  with  biscuits,  pancakes,  meat,  and  bread.  Their  interest 
in  vegetable  cookery  had  to  be  cultivated.  In  this  unit,  the  recitation  and 
lecture  material  included  principles  of  food  preparation  and  elementary 
dietetics — approach  from  the  standpoint  of  suitable  food  for  the  athlete, 
foods  to  build  muscle,  the  high  calorific  value  of  candy  bars  and  sundaes, 
and  other  points  of  contact  with  the  daily  experience  of  the  boys.  A  brief 
study  of  laundry  methods  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  cookery 
unit.  In  this  we  tried  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  Boy-like,  the  members 
of  the  class  were  careless  about  the  appearance  of  their  aprons,  although  ex- 
ceedingly particular  about  soiled  or  wet  dish  towels;  and  so,  after  the  Mon- 
day recitation  period,  the  boys  washed  their  own  aprons  in  the  department 
laundry. 

The  cookery  unit  was  followed  by  one  on  the  care  and  repair  of  clothing. 
Some  study  of  budgets  was  combined  with  this.  The  boys  all  purchased  ac- 
count books  which  were  handed  in  for  grading  once  a  week.  As  all  informa- 
tion was  confidential,  the  boys  felt  quite  free  to  discuss  their  expenditures. 
Many  of  them  earned  a  large  portion  of  the  money  for  their  expenses  and 
were  very  much  concerned  with  the  practical  problem  of  making  ends 
meet.  Their  interest  seemed  much  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  group  of 
girls. 

The  clothing  discussions  comprised  a  study  of  materials  with  regard  to 
such  points  as  wearing  quality,  ability  to  hold  the  shape,  whether  they  would 
become  shiny  quickly,  the  amount  and  effect  of  shoddy.  Some  study  was 
given  to  suitable  colors  and  lines,  especially  in  application  to  neckties,  golf- 
hose,  hats,  and  collars.  A  local  tailor  gave  the  boys  a  valuable  talk  on  ma- 
terials for  men's  clothing. 

The  laboratory  work  consisted  of  sewing  on  buttons,  mending  socks, 
pressing  suits,  and  patching.  One  of  the  senior  boys  replaced  a  torn  lining 
with  that  from  another  coat.  He  was  very  well  pleased  with  himself  and 
took  every  available  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  handiwork  to  the  senior  girls 
in  the  dressmaking  class. 

Throughout  this  course,  the  boys  showed  a  constant  interest  in  matters 
of  etiquette.  We  stressed  this  wherever  possible.  Many  of  our  students  came 
from  homes  of  little  social  opportunity,  and  they  felt  their  lack  of  social 
poise.  They  asked  to  be  corrected  and  to  be  taught  the  forms  of  behavior  in 
polite  society. 

This  class  was  essentially  an  experimental  one,  and  from  it  we  drew  cer- 
tain conclusions.  The  first  was  as  to  the  size  of  the  class.  The  problem  of 
discipline  is  important  as  the  boys  have  little  appreciation  of  the  standards 
of  the  home  economics  department.  Our  class  was  large;  and  at  first  the 
boys  seemed  to  feel  that  any  food,  matches,  or  other  desirable  property 
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belonged  to  them.  Their  interest  in  eating  the  food  surpassed  any  desire  to 
learn  the  rules  and  reasons  of  cookery.  We  made  it  a  point  to  dismiss  from 
the  class  any  who  did  not  cooperate.  For  such  a  laboratory  group,  a  member- 
ship of  fifteen  to  twenty  is  sufficient.  In  addition  to  discipline  problems,  the 
boys  need  to  be  taught  many  very  rudimentary  cooking  processes.  They  are 
not  familiar  with  kitchen  procedure  and  need  the  frequent  attention  of  the 
instructor. 

The  second  conclusion  was  that  it  is  hard  to  interest  the  boys  in  such  a 
course  for  an  entire  year.  We  felt  that  one  semester  of  work  was  enough  to 
cover  the  subject  matter  that  appealed  to  them.  If  the  cookery  unit  is  given 
for  the  fall  term,  it  permits  outdoor  application  of  the  camp  cookery.  This 
unit  should  cover  about  two  thirds  of  the  term  and  the  clothing  budget  unit, 
the  other  third. 

Those  who  survived  the  disciplinary  "weeding  out"  process  enjoyed  the 
work  and  showed  definite  interest.  Several  of  them  spoke  to  us  of  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  their  mothers  in  the  home.  Many  said  they  felt 
more  capable  of  choosing  a  suitable  meal.  These  results  justify  such  a  series 
of  lessons. 

Now  that  the  members  of  the  original  group  have  graduated,  we  hope 
to  offer  a  similar  course  for  those  of  the  Senior  High  School  who  desire  it. 

9.  An  Experiment  in  Teaching  Child  Care  9 

The  child  care  lessons  in  the  home  economics  classes  of  Upshur  County 
High  School  at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  were  formerly  textbook  les- 
sons; class  discussion  and  reports  on  infant  feeding,  sleep,  exercise,  schedules, 
and  training;  and  one  or  two  demonstrations  of  bathing  and  dressing  an 
infant  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  The  girls  never  became  particularly  en- 
thusiastic over  the  work  when  so  presented;  yet  the  plan  might  have  been 
used  again  but  for  the  fact  this  year  there  was  not  an  available  baby  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  seemed  best,  therefore,  to  borrow  a  child  from  an  orphan- 
age and  keep  him  at  school  for  several  weeks. 

With  this  plan  in  mind,  the  study  of  infant  feeding  became  an  important 
unit  in  considering  family  meal  planning.  This  in  turn  led  to  a  study  of  in- 
fant schedules,  and  so  into  all  phases  of  child  care  and  training.  The  girls 
brought  in  outside  material  and  ordered  bulletins  and  booklets  on  child 
care.  As  a  preliminary,  school  schedules  were  slightly  modified  for  one 
month  so  that  some  one  girl  could  be  scheduled  to  be  in  the  laboratory  each 
period  of  each  day.  The  schedules  also  showed  on  which  day  during  the 
regular  home  economics  class  period  each  girl  would  be  responsible  for 

9  Brown,  Virginia,  "An  Experiment  in  Teaching  Child  Care,"  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Vol.  XXIV,  No.  9  (September,  1932),  pp.  798-799.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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bathing  and  dressing  the  baby  and  giving  him  his  cod-liver  oil  and  orange 
juice.  The  teacher  was  scheduled  to  take  care  of  him  from  four  o'clock  each 
evening  until  eight-thirty  the  following  morning.  Preparations  also  in- 
cluded the  renovation  of  a  borrowed  baby  carriage,  purchase  of  necessary 
bath  and  laundry  supplies  and  equipment,  and  rearrangement  of  the 
laboratory  to  better  suit  its  new  role  of  nursery. 

On  Saturday,  November  27,  references  from  local  doctors,  bankers,  and 
merchants  were  exchanged  with  the  superintendent  of  an  orphanage  in 
Charleston  for  the  baby,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  home  was  helpful  in 
supplying  clothing  and  bottles.  Charles  made  his  first  trip  to  school  on  the 
following  Monday,  where  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  half  of  the  student 
body  to  whom  he  gave  a  charming  smile  and  thereby  became  the  most 
popular  boy  in  school.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  protect  him  from  too 
many  callers. 

During  the  following  month  the  class  was  divided  into  two  sections  which 
alternately  did  the  baby's  laundry  and  carried  on  the  regular  classroom 
work.  Since  the  duties  of  the  groups  alternated,  each  lesson  had  to  be  re- 
peated, but  by  carrying  two  units  at  once  the  work  was  kept  up  to 
schedule. 

When  Charles  came  to  us  he  was  on  a  diet  of  lactose  milk,  was  suffer- 
ing from  slight  digestive  disturbance,  and  showed  signs  of  rickets.  He  was 
seven  months  old,  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  had  no  teeth,  could  not  sit  up 
alone,  and  did  not  know  how  to  reach  for  or  play  with  toys.  At  the  end  of 
his  month  as  demonstration  baby,  he  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  had  round 
rosy  cheeks,  could  play  with  a  ring  or  a  rattle,  hold  his  own  bottle,  sit  alone 
for  a  short  period,  was  trying  to  imitate  sounds,  and  his  two  lower  incisors 
were  almost  erupted.  There  had  been  changes  in  his  diet  to  include  cod-liver 
oil,  orange  juice,  strained  spinach,  carrots,  green  beans,  tomatoes,  vegetable 
broth,  dry  toast,  and  modified  cow's  milk.  Before  the  first  week  of  his  stay 
was  over  the  girls  were  beginning  to  worry  about  having  to  send  him  back 
to  the  Home.  Soon  they  began  to  beg  their  parents  to  adopt  him,  which  is 
just  what  a  childless  couple  in  town  did,  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned.  His 
school  mothers  visit  him  frequently  and  are  much  concerned  about  his 
development.  The  new  mother  bought  material  for  his  spring  wardrobe, 
which  was  made  by  the  home  economics  class  in  connection  with  their 
work  in  clothing  for  children. 

The  unit  of  work  was  successful,  thanks  to  careful,  intelligent  planning 
and  care  of  the  baby  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  class  members  and 
united  interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  board  of  education,  teachers,  and 
school  patrons.  On  first  analysis  it  might  seem  that  the  baby  was  exploited, 
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but  closer  study  of  the  situation  shows  that  the  project  was  so  well  managed 
that  his  habits  of  living  were  not  disturbed,  and  his  response  to  the  new 
situation  indicated  that  his  adjustment  was  made  without  resulting  nervous 
strain. 

The  girls  learned  that  food,  regularity,  cleanliness,  rest,  and  lack  of 
handling  are  paramount  factors  in  keeping  a  baby  well  and  happy.  They  be- 
came skilled  in  bathing  and  dressing  a  small  baby,  and  in  choosing,  prepar- 
ing, and  caring  for  his  food.  Even  laundry  lessons  proved  interesting  be- 
cause the  work  was  done  for  Charles.  Above  all  else,  each  girl  learned  to 
love  and  understand  babies  better  and  determined  to  help  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  receive  proper  food,  to  acquire  good  habits,  and  to  grow  up  with- 
out unnecessary  handling  or  excitement.  In  fact,  that  entire  county  became 
so  much  interested  in  the  project  that  everyone  was  anxious  to  see  and  to 
hear  about  the  "school  baby." 

10.  Objectives  of  Nursery-School  Education  10 

Major  objectives  of  nursery-school  education  have  been  included  in  a  re- 
port from  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  for  Nursery  Education 
(formerly  the  National  Committee  on  Nursery  Schools)  which  suggests  the 
place  of  the  nursery  school  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  and  sets 
standards  for  the  maintenance  of  nursery  schools.  The  objectives  indicate 
the  definite  learning  values  recognized  in  the  daily  activities  of  nursery- 
school  children  and  suggest  teaching  techniques.  In  summary,  these  ob- 
jectives are  as  follows: 

Motor  and  Sensory  Control 

The  nursery  school  covers  that  comparatively  short  period  of  time  when 
sheer  activity  engrosses  the  child  and  when  activity  is  of  the  utmost 
physiological  importance  to  him;  the  use  of  large  pieces  of  equipment  must 
help  to  assure  the  child  control  over  himself  and  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. Investigations  and  observations  of  the  features  of  his  environment  are 
more  naive  and  fresh  than  at  any  other  time;  it  is  essential  then  that  the 
child  have  time  for  unhurried  and  undictated  looking,  listening,  and  manipu- 
lation. Some  of  the  skills  desired  include  a  control  of  the  simple  mechanical 
principles  involved  in  such  things  as  door  knobs,  steering  gears  of  tricycles 
and  wagons,  discriminations  in  weights,  colors,  sizes,  odors,  and  facility 
of  speech,  singing,  and  play  with  tools. 

10  Davis,  Mary  Dabney,  with  Hansen,  Rowna,  Nursery  Schools,  Their  Development 
and  Current  Practices  in  the  United  States.  (Bulletin,  1932,  No.  9.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.)  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Social  Adjustment 

Since  awareness  of  other  children  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  play 
with  others  develop  at  different  rates  there  must  be  provision  for  a  young 
child  to  watch  other  children  from  the  side  lines  for  a  time,  at  another 
time  to  make  his  contacts  as  fleeting  as  he  will,  and,  as  he  arrives  at  a 
point  of  requisite  preparedness,  to  become  a  responsible  member  of  the 
group.  Through  his  experiences  he  learns  to  respect  others'  rights,  to  main- 
tain his  own,  to  use  language  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  to  have  a 
direct  quality  in  his  dealings  with  adults  and  children. 

Development  of  Interest-Drives 

The  perversion  of  interest-drives  in  many  adults  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  developing  normal,  healthy,  and  spontaneous  "drives"  in 
young  children.  These  "drives"  are  expressed  in  efforts  to  modify  and  to 
understand  environment.  They  are  pursued  in  the  face  of  obstacles  unless 
the  individual  is  strongly  conditioned  against  the  drives.  These  interest- 
drives  are  developed  through  opportunities  provided  for  the  children  to 
imitate,  to  choose,  and  to  be  occupied  constructively;  through  opportunities 
to  express  feeling  in  language,  dancing,  dramatic  play,  and  the  use  of 
plastic  materials;  and  through  surrounding  the  child  with  art  which  ex- 
presses beauty,  simplicity,  and  integrity. 

Physical  Development 

During  the  early  years  of  the  child's  life  physical  growth  and  development 
are  rapid  and  must  be  definitely  safeguarded  in  the  nursery-school  environ- 
ment. Opportunity  for  outdoor  play  and  indoor  activity  that  will  develop  and 
coordinate  both  the  large  and  small  muscles  of  his  body  and  that  induce 
deep  breathing  should  be  provided.  The  kind  of  activity  and  its  duration 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  the  individual  child  protected  against 
undue  fatigue. 

It  is  important  to  develop  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  physical  habits 
of  eating,  sleeping,  and  elimination  which  form  the  foundation  for  the 
child's  optimal  health  and  growth.  He  should  become  acquainted  with  and 
learn  to  accept  a  variety  of  foods  and  should  participate  rather  than  merely 
acquiesce  in  his  daily  health  routine. 

Consistency  in  the  methods  of  guidance  followed  in  the  nursery  school 
and  in  the  home  is  essential  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  objectives.  It  is  con- 
sequently necessary  to  enlist  the  full  cooperation  of  the  children's  parents 
and  therefore  to  add  to  the  objectives  for  the  nursery  school  certain  ob- 
jectives related  to  the  education  of  the  children's  parents.  To  help  parents 
to  get  the  proper  perspective  of  the  young  child's  place  in  the  family,  to 
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help  them  to  know  how  to  meet  the  problems  of  daily  routine  and  those 
in  unexpected  circumstances  is  a  part  of  the  nursery-school  program. 

n.  Social  Hygiene  Education11 

The  national  movement  for  social  hygiene  in  America  dates  back  to 
1905  when  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow  organized  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  and  laid  the  foundations  on  which  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  was  built  in  1913.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  there 
has  been  rapid  and  continuous  development  of  education  in  social  hygiene. 

Social  hygiene  in  the  United  States  of  America  deals  with  a  large  group 
of  health  and  welfare  problems  (physical,  mental,  and  social)  which  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  origin  in  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  sex  and  which 
concern  the  family  accepted  as  the  basic  unit  of  society. 

The  problems  of  social  hygiene  in  America  for  many  years  have  been 
attacked  along  four  lines:  educational,  protective  (including  recreation), 
legal,  and  medical. 

Social  hygiene  education  stands  for  the  protection,  preservation,  extension, 
improvement,  and  development  of  the  monogamic  family,  based  on  ac- 
cepted ethical  ideals.  The  American  social  hygiene  movement  aims  to  con- 
trol and  guide  the  sex  instinct  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  greatest  social  health  and  happiness.  The  monogamic  standard  of 
morality  or  sex  relationships  stands  for  a  great  good  available  in  our  life. 
Monogamic  idealism  is  the  greatest  good  within  our  present  vision,  for  it 
aims  at  the  fullest  development  of  the  possibilities  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion between  the  sexes  which  in  human  life  have  been  superadded  to  the 
biological  reproduction  of  the  highest  animals.  In  short,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can movement  for  social  hygiene  education,  as  distinguished  from  certain 
mere  sex  information  or  sex  hygiene  campaigns,  centers  in  the  greatest  good 
or  well-being  which  may  come  to  individuals  and  society  from  sex  life 
culminating  in  affection  as  the  basis  for  the  monogamic  family. 

11  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.,  "The  Established  Points  in  Social  Hygiene  Education,"  The 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc.  Publication  No.  820  (Revised  1933),  pp.  3-4; 
18—19.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  ECONOMIC  APPROACH 

The  discussion  of  the  economic  approach  to  the  conservation  of  the 
American  family  leads  to  the  consideration  of  our  present  program  to 
relieve  and  eliminate  poverty.  The  literature  is  immense  and  of  course 
ranges  over  a  large  field  from  theoretical  economics  to  applied  social 
work.  Reading  one  has  been  chosen  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  house- 
hold budget-making.  The  second  reading  calls  attention  to  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  limitations  of  family  members  as  consumers.  The 
third  is  a  plea  for  objective  thinking  in  the  making  of  budgets.  Selection 
four  discusses  a  problem  of  great  importance  to  the  family  in  its  house- 
hold functioning.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  chart  that  states  the  mini- 
mum essentials  in  operating  the  household.  Reading  five  advocates  fam- 
ily income  insurance.  The  sixth  points  to  the  necessity,  if  family  life  is 
to  be  made  economically  secure,  of  some  type  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  industrial  unemployment.  Selection  seven  summarizes  the  ad- 
vantage of  community  medicine.  Reading  eight  offers  basic  advice  on 
home  ownership  and  discusses  the  problem  of  housing  for  those  on  the 
lower  economic  level.  The  ninth  selection  reviews  seven  years  of  service 
under  the  maternity  and  infancy  act,  with  reading  ten  vividly  illustrat- 
ing the  social  work  made  possible  under  this  act.  The  next  three  read- 
ings discuss  mothers'  pensions  as  a  form  of  outdoor  relief.  Fourteen  and 
fifteen  present  the  question  of  caring  for  the  aged,  the  latter  showing 
the  trend  in  the  states  toward  old  age  pensions  as  a  public  policy. 

i.  Spending  the  Family  Income1 

A  household  budget  is  a  plan  for  spending  the  family  income  during  a 
definite  period  of  time.  A  plan  for  a  yearly  budget  covers  seasonal  as  well 
as  regular  expenditures,  and  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  when  made 
for  a  shorter  time.  When  a  household  budget  is  carefully  made,  based  upon 
past  experiences  and  well-thought-out  estimates,  it  can  be  followed  if  all 
the  members  of  the  family  are  agreed  upon  its  provisions  and  nothing  hap- 
pens to  decrease  the  purchasing  value  or  actual  amount  of  the  income  or 
to  change  essentially  the  mode  of  living.  Increased  prices  for  commodities 

1  Donham,  S.  Agnes,  "Controlling  Expense  by  Standards,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
Vol.  XIX,  No.  i   (January,  1927),  pp.  1-7  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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or  rent,  or  change  in  business,  are  influences  any  one  of  which  may  necessitate 
revision  of  the  budget.  The  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  family  is 
necessary  to  success,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  budget  be  kept  in  mind 
and  used  as  a  check  upon  purchases. 

It  is  true  that  a  budget  may  prove  to  be  a  poor  one,  and  in  the  process  of 
living  better  plans  will  present  themselves.  In  this  case,  if  the  first  budget 
is  reviewed  as  a  whole  and  fails  to  prove  its  worth,  a  second  plan  may  be 
substituted,  provided  the  first  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  good  reasons 
for  every  change  are  apparent.  A  poor  budget  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and 
no  changes  of  importance  should  be  made  until  time  enough  has  elapsed 
for  the  faults  to  be  so  clear  that  remedies  suggest  themselves.  A  budget 
which  is  changed  every  month  becomes  worthless;  the  records  prove  nothing, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  can  be  no  definite  conclusions  which  are  of 
constructive  value.  It  has  been  said  that  no  permanent  result  ever  comes 
from  thoughts  or  impressions  unless  they  are  expressed  by  action.  If  this 
is  true,  a  budget  planned  with  great  care,  accounting  for  the  whole  of  the 
income  and  then  laid  aside,  will  never  help  in  the  expenditure  of  the  in- 
come or  bring  about  any  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  family. 
A  budget  must  be  made  and  then  lived. 

"Why  make  a  budget?"  "I  know  what  I  have  and  I  usually  spend  it  all." 
"I  only  buy  what  I  must."  "I  never  buy  anything  which  I  do  not  need,  and 
if  by  chance  anything  is  left,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  good  use  for  it."  These  and 
similar  excuses  are  made  for  unplanned  spending.  The  old  saying  that  we 
must  cut  the  garment  according  to  our  cloth  applies  to  the  income.  We  must 
make  our  purchases  according  to  our  money.  There  is  always  a  limit  to 
the  returns  which  can  be  had  from  a  definite  sum  of  money.  If  spent  care- 
lessly, some  of  the  income  goes  for  purposes  less  useful  or  less  desirable 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  expenditure  had  been  planned. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  making  a  budget.  Chief  among  them  are 
these: 

The  necessities  will  be  provided,  because  considered  first. 

Purchases  will  be  made  more  wisely,  since,  having  been  planned  for, 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  seasonal  reductions,  and  time  may  be  allowed 
for  finding  the  right  article. 

Purchases  will  fit  together  because  planned  together. 

Leaks  will  be  uncovered  and  may  be  stopped. 

The  standard  of  living  will  improve  because  the  family  life  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  If  there  are  extravagances,  they  will  be  dropped  and  real 
values  will  take  the  place  of  careless  choice. 

More  money  will  be  saved  because  saved  regularly  and  by  definite  plan. 

Saving,  planning  for  all  necessities,  choice  of  most  worth-while  luxuries, 
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wise  marketing,  harmony  in  results,  discovery  of  leaks,  improvement  of 
standards,  recognition  of  real  values  may,  any  or  all  of  them,  result  from  the 
use  of  a  carefully  made  budget. 

A  well-rounded  life  should  include  expenditure  for  necessities,  saving, 
giving,  spiritual  growth,  education,  health,  play,  culture,  and  social  life. 
The  family  or  individual  which  ignores  any  one  of  these  must  inevitably 
lose  some  of  the  abundance  which  life  should  hold  in  store  for  all. 

Planned  expenditure  should  lead  to  better  rounded  family  or  individual 
life,  with  due  consideration  given  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  operating, 
but  with  an  equal  measure  of  thought  and  effort  placed  upon  service  to 
others,  religious  and  civic  activities,  mental  and  spiritual  growth,  health, 
social  life,  and  play.  The  development  of  a  one-sided  family  is  as  much 
to  be  avoided  as  that  of  a  one-sided  man  or  woman.  The  budget-maker  who 
plans  only  for  material  things  is  like  a  woman  who  works  all  day  in  the 
kitchen,  forgetting  that  the  rest  of  her  house  should  be  put  in  order.  A 
plan  for  life  should  include  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  social,  as  well  as 
material;  this  provision  for  spiritual,  mental,  and  social  development  in- 
volves expenditure  of  money  just  as  surely  as  does  the  purchase  of  food 
or  clothing,  and  if  nothing  is  to  be  neglected  or  crowded  out,  a  spending 
plan  must  be  made  to  cover  all  of  these  demands. 

No  one  plan  will  suit  every  family.  Each  family  must  make  its  budget 
in  accordance  with  its  income,  environment,  and  standards  of  living.  The 
heedless  purchase  rarely  indicates  a  consciousness  of  values,  while  planned 
expenditure  is  based  upon  definite  standards  which  the  very  act  of  plan- 
ning has  made  conscious. 

2.  The  Family  as  a  Consumer  Is  Limited  in  Its  Choices  and  Controls  2 

As  suggested  earlier,  a  major  difficulty  besetting  the  consumer  is  inherent 
in  the  fact  that  different  hands  in  this  game  are  being  played  according 
to  different  sets  of  rules.*  A  citizen  earns  his  living  under  a  set  of  rules 
whereby  he  may  lose  his  job  overnight,  through  no  one's  "fault,"  while 
he  pays  for  his  home  under  rules  that  require  uninterrupted  payments,  job 
or  no  job.  Considerations  of  business  profit  dominate  our  culture  at  the  same 
time  that  we  profess  as  a  Nation  to  regard  the  home  as  our  basic  and  most 
important  institution.  One  Government  bureau  sends  out  popular  bulletins 
on  thrift  and  family  budgeting  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

2  Lynd,  Robert  S.,  "Family  Members  as  Consumers,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  91-92.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 

*  Editorial  Note:  Compare  Chapter  VIII,  Selections  3  and  4. 
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is  forbidden  to  make  available  to  American  families  the  specific  brands 
which  the  Government  buys  for  its  own  use  at  an  annual  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars,  after  detailed  performance  tests  by  the  Bureau.  One  Government 
bureau  advises  in  a  radio  broadcast  the  eating  of  less  meat  during  the  hot 
weather  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  citizens,  and  another  Governmental 
agency  promptly  blocks  the  diffusion  of  such  counsel  to  citizens  because  it 
hurts  business.  Education  professedly  seeks,  with  its  enormous  annual  ex- 
penditures, to  help  citizens  to  live  effectively;  and  yet  no  public  school 
superintendent  known  to  the  writer  dares  attempt  a  candid,  explicit  educa- 
tion for  consumption  that  would  invade  with  the  measuring  stick  of  science 
the  maze  of  conflicting  claims  on  the  cartons  of  the  commodities  on  the 
shelves  of  local  merchants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  this  confusion  in  the  rules  of  the 
game  is  the  widespread  sincere  belief  among  business  men  that  the  consumer 
controls  production  and  distribution  through  his  rational  choices  from  among 
possible  goods  and  services.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  only  one  set  of  rules — 
those  of  the  consumer. 

Yet,  was  it  the  consumer  that  created  the  new  merchandising  technique 
of  "deliberate  obsolescence"  that  has  become  intrenched  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  is  permeating  other  industries?  Was  it  consumer  fickleness 
and  perversity  that  put  the  Empress  Eugenie  hat  on  the  market  in  the 
Summer  of  1931,  rode  the  style  to  a  wild  gallop,  and  left  the  horse  dead  by 
the  road  two  months  later,  after  some  millions  of  women  had  bought  sup- 
posedly winter  hats  that  became  passe  before  the  autumn  leaves  turned? 
How  much  responsibility  for  the  present  proportions  of  the  beauty  industry 
in  America  should  the  consumer  assume?  In  1931,  for  the  first  time,  such 
a  magazine  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  carried  more  cosmetic  advertising 
than  food  advertising. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  easy.  The  personal  insecurity  of 
women,  in  a  culture  where  her  old  sources  of  status  and  security  in  steady 
childbearing  and  household  production  have  dwindled  and  her  status  must 
constantly  be  won  and  re-won  by  personality  and  attractiveness  if  she  is  to 
get  and  keep  a  husband  under  the  dissolving  bands  of  modern  marriage, 
has  played  a  large  part,  for  instance,  in  her  increased  utilization  of  beauty 
devices.  In  a  sense,  the  consumer  does  control  production;  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  it  is  "rational  consumer  choices"  that  control 
production.  Once  take  the  assumed  high  degree  of  rationality  out  of  con- 
sumer choices  and  recognize  the  consumer  as  a  hard-beset  mariner  willing 
to  make  for  almost  any  likely  port  in  a  storm,  and  it  becomes  largely  a 
question  of  whose  signal  lights  can  beckon  to  him  most  alluringly. 
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3.  Facing  Facts  in  Spending  8 

Budgeting  seems  to  be  the  bugbear  of  many,  the  common  plaint  being 
that  expenditures  cannot  be  made  to  fit  into  the  accepted  percentages;  and 
people  give  up  in  disgust.  That  there  is  a  difference  between  planned  spend- 
ing and  arbitrarily  setting  aside  so  much  for  food  and  so  much  for  what 
is  commonly  called  higher  life,  probably  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained. 
Since  there  are  some  things  we  cannot  do  without,  percentages  are  valuable 
as  guiding  principles;  but  to  attain  happiness  and  well-being  is  the  common 
goal  of  all  of  us;  and  the  route  by  which  we  reach  it  must  be  decided  in- 
dividually. For  one  it  may  be  the  release  from  toil  that  an  automobile  brings 
even  though  it  be  rickety  and  clap-trap,  while  for  another  it  is  acquiring 
books  or  having  one's  friends  in  for  meals.  If  we  are  willing  to  subordinate 
some  things  to  others — or  even  eliminate  them  entirely — expenditures  can 
be  juggled  until  we  arrive  at  a  nice  balance  between  need  and  desire.  As  our 
tastes  change  the  balance  can  be  shifted,  but  it  is  surprising  how  decisions 
thoughtfully  made  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Sometimes  difficulties  in  allocating  expenditures  arise  from  not  being 
able  to  adjust  one's  thinking  to  a  change  in  conditions.  A  number  of  years 
ago  a  family  with  eight  children  moved  to  a  suburb  because  they  could 
find  better  living  quarters  for  the  same  rent  that  they  were  paying  in  the 
city.  For  several  years  the  father  was  the  only  commuter  in  the  family,  and 
the  amount  of  the  budget  allotted  to  transportation  did  not  seem  excessive. 
Later,  however,  when  four  of  the  children  went  to  work,  the  mother  be- 
came very  much  disturbed  at  the  increased  demand  for  that  item.  That 
the  rent  remained  the  same,  although  the  family  income  had  been  increased 
by  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  the  children's  contributions, 
or  that  in  the  city  shelter  for  ten  people  would  cost  far  more  than  the  rent 
plus  the  commutation,  did  not  occur  to  her. 

Budget  making,  then,  is  really  fact  facing.  It  means  determining  what  we 
want  most  for  our  money,  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  things  we  cannot 
do  without,  how  we  can  get  the  most  adequate  return  for  the  money  we 
spend,  and  what  is  suitable  for  our  mode  of  living.  To  do  this  requires 
a  keen  sense  of  values  even  though  considerable  latitude  can  be  allowed  in 
the  final  allotting  of  money  to  the  various  items  in  the  budget.  Products  must 
be  judged  not  only  by  their  attractiveness  or  general  usefulness  but  in  the 
light  of  their  relationship  to  the  standards  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  levels  below  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  such  things  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  fall. 

3  Guilford,  Elizabeth,  "Facing  Facts  in  Spending,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol. 
XXII,  No.  1  (January,  1930),  pp.  6-8.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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4.  Stabilization  of  Household  Employment  4 

Many  persons  [would  contend  that  the]  effort  to  put  the  home  on  a  sound 
business  basis  is  deadening  to  the  best  type  of  family  life,  as  the  home  is 
essentially  the  center  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  family,  which  must  never 
be  standardized  or  made  mechanical.  This  point  of  view  contains  much  that 
is  true,  but  clear  thinking  makes  it  possible  to  understand  that  a  home  must 
be  on  a  sound  business  basis  and  yet  must  also  be  the  center  of  the  cultural 
and  personal  life  of  the  family.  Dr.  Andrews  says: 

The  business  of  conducting  the  household  is  a  double  undertaking;  it  involves 
house-keeping,  or  the  work  of  providing  the  material  supplies  of  foods,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  the  family  group;  and  also  home-making,  that  direction  (un- 
conscious though  it  may  be)  which  the  home  woman,  aided  more  or  less  by  the 
man,  gives  to  the  personal  living  in  the  home.  The  proper  business  of  the  home 
is  work  and  life  alike.  The  home  shelters  a  double  process,  living  and  working, 
and  hence,  household  economics  must  take  account  of  both  work  and  life  in  the 
home,  both  ultimately  in  respect  to  their  meaning  for  the  persons  of  the  family. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  home  in  America  today  is  done  by  members 
of  the  family  group,  especially  by  the  mother,  on  an  unpaid  basis.  Fathers 
make  a  large  contribution  when  they  can  spare  time  from  their  jobs  and 
professions.  Children  also  frequently  do  their  share  in  the  hours  when  they 
are  free  from  school  and  fun.  Dr.  Hazel  Kyrk  has  estimated  that  in  1920  there 
were  22,169,387  women  15  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged  in  homemaking. 
She  further  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  homemaking 
per  private  family  varied  as  follows: 

1920  1910  1900  1890 

.923  .946  1.018  1.078 

The  number  of  women  keeping  house  without  pay  in  1920  was  estimated 
by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  as  22,500,000.  Using  Dr.  Mitchell's  estimate,  there 
are  apparently  about  35  per  cent  of  all  adults  over  20  years  of  age  that  are 
devoting  full  time  to  homemaking;  this  proportion  would  be  increased  to 
37  or  38  per  cent  if  homemakers  who  are  gainfully  employed  outside  the 
home  were  also  included.  It  is  worth  noting  that  practically  all  persons, 
old  and  young,  that  are  living  in  family  groups  make  some  contribution  to 
the  work  processes  of  the  home.  It  is  partly  because  this  work  is  so  largely 
done  for  love  and  not  for  money  that  its  social  importance  and  economic  value 

4  Watson,  Amey  E.,  "The  Reorganization  of  Household  Work,"  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  167, 
169,  172.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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are  both  so  grossly  underestimated.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  aspects  of  this 
work  are  uninteresting,  and  therefore  the  general  attitude  towards  house- 
work is  destructive.  Every  one  seeks  to  evade  the  so-called  "dirty  work"  of 
the  world. 


MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  OPERATING  A  HOUSEHOLD 

Invariables  Variables 

i.  planning  standard  of  living  and  other  policies 

Balance  between  income  and  outgo  of      Complex  standard  of  living  as  money 
money,  time,  and  energy  income  and  other  factors  increase 

II.    PHYSICAL    CARE    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE    FAMILY 

Food 


Planning  of  meals 
Purchasing  of  food 
Preparing 
Serving 
Clearing  away 
Paying  for 
Entering  in  accounts 

Planning  budget 

Purchasing 

Laundry,  inside  or  outside  of  home 

Pressing  and  cleaning 

Sorting,  mending,  and  putting  away 

Making  clothing,  costumes,  etc. 

Paying  for 

Entering  in  accounts 


Increase  in  amount 
Elaborateness  of  cooking  and  menu 
Type  and  extent  of  service 
Standard  of  entertainment 


Clothing 

Amount  of  clothing 

Frequency  of  changing 

Quality   of    materials    and    consequent 

care  needed 
Varying  standards  in  regard  to  rough 

dry  or  fine  laundry  work 
Varying   standards   of   style,    neatness, 

and  beauty 


Shelter 


Cleaning  house 

Daily  bedroom  care 

Daily  bathroom  care 

Laundry  of  house  linens 

House    furnishings    and    equipment — 

planning,  purchase,  and  care  of 
Care    of    outside    of    house,    grounds, 

garage 


Frequency  and  thoroughness  of  clean- 
ing 
Type  and  amount  of  service 
Frequency  of  changing  house  linens 
Quality    of    materials   and   consequent 

care  needed 
Type  of  house  furnishings,  extent  and 
delicacy,  with  consequent  care  needed 
Extent  of  grounds  and  standards  of  care 
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Other  Physical  Factors 
(i)  Care  of  Children 

(a)  Development     of    good     physical       (a)  Varying    standards    in    regard    to 

habits  habits 

regularity  of  meals 
feeding  self 
bowel  habits 
sleeping  habits 
washing  and  bathing 
dressing 
other 

(b)  Fresh  air  and  exercise  under  super-       (b)  Amount  and  complexity 

vision 

(c)  Supervised    play   inside    including       (c)  Type  of  supervision 

music,  art,  literature,  etc. 

(d)  Nursing  in  illness  (d)  Use  of  clinic  or  private  physician 

(e)  Teamwork     with     physicians     in 

planning  child's  regime 

(2)  Care  of  Adults 
Nursing  in   illness  Extent  and  type 

III.   PSYCHOLOGICAL,   EMOTIONAL,   AND   EDUCATIONAL   CARE   OF 
MEMBERS   OF    THE    FAMILY 

(1)  Constant  oversight  of  infants  and       (1)  Extent  and  type  of  care 

small  children  with  understand- 
ing of  their  needs  from  the  point 
of  view  of  balanced  growth  of 
personality 

(2)  Supervision  of  child's  school  work 

and  cooperation  with  schools 

IV.    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    INVOLVED    IN    CARING    FOR    FAMILY 

Adjustments    of    relationships    within 

family  group 
Working  out  relationships  of  family  to 

community 

5.  Family  Income  Insurance  5 

It  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  give  the  proposal  greater  clearness,  to  outline 

5  Cohen,  Joseph  L.,  Family  Income  Insurance,  pp.  36-39.  P.  S.  King  &  Co.,  London, 
1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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a  national  scheme  of  family  income  insurance  on  lines  similar  to  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  case  of  Unemployment  Insurance.  Thus  all  those 
already  insured  in  Governmental  schemes  could  easily  be  brought  into  a 
proposed  scheme.  All  who  have  paid  their  contributions  and  satisfy  the 
statutory  conditions  would  be  entided  to  benefits  which  would  come  from 
a  fund  to  which  the  employer  and  the  State  also  make  contributions.  The 
amounts  paid  by  the  parties  could  be  made  to  vary,  or,  preferably,  at  the 
outset,  they  might  all  make  the  same  weekly  contribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  whole  insured  population  should  make  contribu- 
tions throughout  their  working  life,  i.e.,  from  16,  or  if  they  enter  industry 
earlier,  at  that  age,  until  they  reach  65.  Bachelors,  who  are  potential  hus- 
bands, should  contribute  as  well  as  married  women.  But  it  is  proper  to 
lessen  the  contributions  of  women  and  of  juniors,  who  normally  earn  less, 
to  half  that  paid  by  adult  men.*  It  will  clearly  be  necessary  that  those  who 
have  already  received  and  exhausted  their  benefits  should  continue  paying, 
since  the  amount  actually  received  will  be  considerably  more  than  the  amount 
contributed  before  the  children  cease  to  be  dependent.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  concession  might  be  allowed  to  those  whose  children  have  ceased  to 
be  dependent  before  the  scheme  is  introduced.  They  will  receive  no  direct 
benefit  from  it,  and  it  would  seem  a  little  hard  to  tax  them  the  full  amount 
of  contribution  imposed  upon  those  who  are  likely  to  benefit. 

Contributions  should  be  collected  at  the  source  by  the  employer  and  taken 
direct  from  wages.  The  well-tried  stamp  and  card  method  of  collecting  and 
accounting  for  the  money  might  be  employed.  State  machinery  is  available 
for  paying  benefits.  The  employment  exchange  has  experience  in  providing 
benefits  for  millions  of  dependents,  and  it  could  be  adapted  with  ease  to  the 
specific  task  of  administering  the  scheme.  Other  machinery,  if  preferred, 
could  be  used.  If  existing  machinery  is  utilized,  the  administrative  expenses 
could  be  kept  as  low  as  one  or  two  per  cent.  Moreover,  this  scheme  could  be 
dovetailed  in  with  existing  schemes  of  insurance.  An  unemployed  worker 
would  draw  benefits  only  in  respect  of  himself  and  his  wife,  but  not  in  respect 
of  any  of  the  children  provided  for  under  the  scheme  of  family  income  in- 
surance. The  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  child  would  draw  her  maternity 
benefit  under  the  existing  Health  Insurance  Scheme  and  then  a  weekly 
benefit  in  respect  of  the  child.  This  she  would  receive  from  the  Government 
office  charged  with  its  administration.  Payments  should  be  made  directly  to 
the  mother  and  not  to  the  father,  in  order  to  avoid  the  leakage  of  money 
passing  through  the  hands  of  both  parents.  This  will  also  stress  the  con- 

*  If  at  some  future  date  the  scheme  should  have  the  result  anticipated  by  some  of  its 
advocates  of  facilitating  the  achievement  of  equal  pay  for  work  as  between  men  and 
women,  the  rate  of  contribution  could  then  be  made  the  same  for  both  sexes. 
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sideration  that  the  community  recognizes  her  services  as  a  mother.  It  is 
still  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  in  cases  where  children  are  found  to  be 
neglected  or  ill-treated  the  administrative  authority  ought  to  make  other 
provisions  for  the  custody  of  the  children  and  to  use  the  benefits  together 
with  any  funds  available  for  this  purpose  from  other  sources.  Some  con- 
tend that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  such  cases  to  be  dealt  with  through  the 
machinery  of  law. 

Permanent  unions  outside  marriage  were  recognized  in  the  payment  of 
separation  allowances  during  the  war,  and  there  is  little  reason  why  in- 
surance benefits  should  be  denied  the  children  resulting  from  such  arrange- 
ments. There  will,  however,  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  position  of 
the  casual  illegitimate  child.  Shall  the  "chance  child"  be  left  to  the  Poor 
Law  or  to  one  of  the  authorities  which  may  supersede  it,  or  to  the  unaided 
care  of  the  mother?  Shall  we  in  this  way  punish  her?  Will  the  payment  of 
benefits  in  such  cases  become  an  encouragement  to  the  bearing  of  illegitimate 
children? 

Such  a  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  is  clearly  possible.  It  is  none  the 
less  insurance  because  it  is  compulsory,  because  it  might  be  encouraged  by  a 
State  subsidy  or  because  those  who  wish  to  benefit  would  have  to  satisfy  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  is  this  last  factor  which  makes  many  argue  that  these 
schemes  are  not  stricdy  insurance.  But  they  forget  that  even  private  insurance 
companies  lay  down  certain  conditions  in  the  insurance  policies  which  they 
sell. 

A  voluntary  scheme  could  be  attached  to  the  main  compulsory  scheme. 
Small  shopkeepers,  taxi-drivers  who  own  one  car,  crofters,  hawkers,  and 
others  whose  income  is  little  if  anything  higher  than  that  of  artisans,  could 
be  provided  for  by  a  system  of  voluntary  contributions  at  the  outset,  and 
later  by  a  compulsory  scheme.  If  they  paid  a  contribution  equal  in  amount 
to  that  paid  by  the  workman  and  by  his  employer,  and  the  State  paid  in 
respect  of  them  as  much  as  it  would  pay  in  respect  of  those  compulsorily 
insured,  then  the  voluntary  insurers  could  share  in  the  full  benefits  of  the 
scheme. 

6.  An  Interstate  Authority  for  Unemployment  Insurance6 

There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  the  compulsory  insurance  against  the 
ordinary  hazard  of  industrial  unemployment  has  proved  to  be  sound  in  prin- 
ciple in  England,  and  that  it,  together  with  the  social  services  which  the 
government  and  county  councils  have  been  responsible  for,  is  the  base  of 
the  tremendous  improvement  in  health,  standard  of  living  and  morale  of  the 

6  Perkins,  Frances,  "An  Interstate  Authority  for  Unemployment  Insurance,"  Survey, 
Vol.  LXIX,  No.  8  (August,  1933),  p.  276.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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English  working  people  since  the  time  of  my  last  visit  just  before  the  War. 
The  insurance  law  has  removed  devastating  fear  as  an  element  in  the  situa- 
tion and  that  in  itself,  combined  with  the  absence  of  actual  physical  hunger, 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  English 
people  during  these  years  of  fear  and  depression. 

Such  blunders  as  those  made  in  connection  with  unemployment  insurance 
have  been  political  in  my  judgment.  From  them  the  United  States  should 
be  able  to  learn  a  valuable  lesson  when  we  set  up  some  form  of  compulsory 
reserves  against  unemployment. 

I  favor  a  compulsory  system  because  I  believe  it  would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  the  stabilization  of  employment.  The  managers  of  industry  would 
be  exerting  themselves  to  reduce  their  premiums  just  as  they  become  interested 
in  safety  devices  to  cut  their  premiums  under  various  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws. 

Let  us  build  up  a  system  on  an  actuarial  basis,  make  it  compulsory  and 
keep  out  politics  and  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  reserve  fund  of  real  aid  to 
workers  and  their  dependents  in  times  when  industry  slows  up,  wages  stop 
and  jobs  are  not  so  plentiful. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  in  no  sense  a  cure  for  unemployment.  It  is, 
however,  a  technique  of  extending  a  well-known  principle,  to  offer  some 
protection  for  the  individual  against  the  hazard  of  unemployment,  which  as 
an  individual  he  can  in  no  way  foresee  or  prevent. 

7.  Organized  Medical  Service  t 

The  town  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina,  is  not  well  known  to  those 
who  live  on  the  highways  of  the  United  States,  and  in  itself  it  holds  no 
special  interest  for  the  student  of  national  affairs.  The  medical  organization 
which  serves  the  people  of  this  small  cotton-mill  town  is,  of  itself,  of  no 
special  concern  to  us.  Interest  centers  upon  it  only  because  to  national  ob- 
servers there  is  found  here  a  notable  experiment  in  community  rather  than 
individual  solution  of  problems  in  providing  and  paying  for  medical  care. 
To  the  local  "folks"  it  is  not  an  experiment  nor  was  it  conducted  for  the 
interest  of  observers;  it  is  merely  their  own  solution  for  their  own  problems. 
This  analysis  of  its  operation  in  a  typical  year  is  concerned  with  its  larger 
meanings  and  not  merely  with  its  details.  Hence,  one  might  ask  the  question: 
What  lessons  does  it  teach? 

If  one  may  be  permitted  to  extrapolate  from  the  findings  of  this  study,  the 
following  implications  are  suggested: 

1.  In  a  small  and  isolated  industrial  community  with  a  relatively  poor 

7  Surveys  of  Organized  Medical  Service,  Publication  20,  The  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care,  pp.  51-53.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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wage-earning  population,  local  resources  can  provide  the  capital  funds  for 
the  essential  medical  facilities. 

2.  With  disinterested  leadership,  the  medical  facilities  can  be  effectively 
and  efficiendy  organized. 

3.  Group  practice  by  the  professional  personnel  can  effect  important  econ- 
omies in  the  costs  of  providing  medical  care.  This  can  be  done  without  the 
sacrifice  of  essential  quality  in  the  service. 

4.  Group  purchase  of  medical  care  by  the  fixed,  periodic  payment  of  small 
sums  effects  the  consequences  that: 

(a)  More  money  becomes  available  for  medical  facilities  with  this  scheme  than 
without  it. 

(b)  An  enlarged  program  of  medical  care,  including  preventive  with  diagnos- 
tic and  therapeutic  services,  becomes  feasible. 

(c)  By  eliminating  the  customary  fee-for-service  arrangement,  more  people 
who  need  care  become  enabled  to  obtain  it. 

(d)  Even  if  apportioned  per  wage-earner  rather  than  per  family,  costs  become 
sufficiently  equalized  among  families  so  that  the  burdens  which  devolve  from  the 
uneven  incidence  of  sickness  and  the  unequal  needs  for  care  are  practically 
eliminated. 

5.  The  financial  returns  which  accrue  to  the  professional  personnel  cer- 
tainly need  not  be  smaller  and  can  easily  be  larger  under  these  circumstances 
than  in  non-organized  private  practice  in  similar  communities;  and  these 
financial  returns  can  attain  a  degree  of  stability  which  does  not  ordinarily 
obtain  for  the  independent,  private  practitioner. 

6.  The  Roanoke  Rapids  plan  for  organized  medical  care  may  be  applicable 
to  communities  elsewhere  if  the  local  circumstances  meet  two  main  require- 
ments. 

(a)  There  must  be  creative  leadership — disinterested  and  informed — in  which 
both  lay  and  professional  groups  have  confidence.  There  must  be  professional 
leadership  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  performance  in  the 
medical  organization. 

(b)  There  must  be  a  homogeneous  unit  population  to  initiate  the  provision  of 
organized  medical  facilities  and  group  payment.  Whether  this  population  acts  as 
a  unit  through  employment  in  one  or  more  industries,  through  geographical 
location  (as  in  a  county,  a  town,  a  school  district,  a  fraction  of  a  city)  or  because 
of  a  social  bond,  it  must  be  substantially  free  from  adverse  selection  with  respect 
to  morbidity;  it  should  probably  include  at  least  5,000  persons  and  preferably 
10,000;  it  should  be  essentially  uniform  in  economic  status.  After  primary  establish- 
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ment  for  a  homogeneous  unit  population,  the  services  of  the  organization  can  be 
extended  to  other  local  population  groups. 

7.  The  scope  of  the  medical  organization  should  include  at  least  the 
services  of  physicians  and  public  health  nurses  and  provision  for  hospital 
care.  It  seems  desirable  that  it  should  include  in  addition  the  services  of 
dentists,  pharmacists,  and  other  qualified  practitioners. 

8.  Recommendations  on  Income  and  the  Home  8 
Sources  of  Information 

The  prospective  home  buyer  should  be  put  in  possession  of  information 
concerning  the  points  to  be  observed  in  going  about  the  purchase  of  a  home 
and  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided.  This  information  should  cover  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  home  buyers,  the  conditions  under  which  mortgages  are 
written,  liability  for  special  assessments,  and  probable  cost  of  maintenance 
and  upkeep.  The  pamphlet,  How  to  Own  Your  Home,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  The  Better  Homes  Manual,  issued 
by  Better  Homes  in  America  (Washington,  D.  C),  are  examples  of  such 
educational  services. 

Overbuying 

There  is  an  especial  need  to  insure  that  families  will  not  purchase  homes 
beyond  their  means.  In  other  words,  the  prospective  house  buyer  needs  to  be 
urged  to  study  the  financial  outlays  involved  in  home  purchase  in  connection 
with  his  entire  financial  plan  and  to  enter  into  no  commitments  which  involve 
undue  risk,  not  only  to  the  security  of  his  purchase,  but  also  to  the  financial 
stability  of  his  family. 

Vamily  Attitudes 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  pattern  of  expenditures  and  the  scale  of  values 
within  the  family  goes  far  to  determine  whether  or  not  its  individual  mem- 
bers will  cooperate  so  as  to  make  home  purchases  possible.  Accordingly, 
anything  that  may  be  done  to  enhance  the  attitudes  of  family  solidarity  and 
loyalty  will  indirectly  promote  home  ownership.  Particularly  valuable  in  this 
connection  would  be  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  many  purely  individualistic 
needs  and  wants  can  best  be  fulfilled  in  the  atmosphere  of  stability  and 
security,  which  surrounds  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of  a  home.  On 

8  Publications  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership, 
Volume  IV  entitled  Home  Ownership,  Income  and  Types  of  Dwellings  (i932)»  PP-  56-57- 
Edited  by  John  M.  Gries  and  James  Ford,  assisted  by  James  S.  Taylor.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 
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the  other  hand,  frank  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  effort  in  contemporary  marketing  and  advertising  is  directed  toward  the 
stimulation  of  wants,  the  satisfaction  of  which  implies  the  withdrawal  of 
spending  power  which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and 
furnishing  of  the  home. 

Housing  for  Low-Income  Groups 

The  varied  studies  of  this  committee  have  demonstrated  that  there  are 
within  the  American  population  large  numbers  of  families  who  cannot  now 
under  any  circumstances  afford  to  purchase  homes  or  who  are  attempting 
to  buy  homes  under  budgetary  plans  of  the  sort  that  generally  involve  an 
unwise  curtailment  of  various  items  in  their  family  budgets.  The  committee 
has  no  full-rounded  program  to  present  for  the  amelioration  of  the  housing 
needs  of  such  families.  There  is,  however,  general  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  non-profit  and  limited-dividend  enter- 
prises may  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  this  connection,  as  may  also 
housing  enterprises  instituted  under  proper  safeguards  by  individual  em- 
ployers and  groups  of  employers.  The  committee  feels  also  that,  in  congested 
metropolitan  areas,  equitably  financed  and  properly  managed  cooperative 
apartments  of  sound  planning  and  construction  may  help  to  provide  values 
inherent  in  home  ownership  to  some  families  who  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase single  or  semi-detached  houses. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  various  devices  for  bringing  governmental 
aid  into  the  field  of  home  building  and  of  housing  generally.  These  proposals 
include  governmental  agencies  in  the  construction,  renting  and  sale  of  hous- 
ing facilities.  The  committee  feels  that  it  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  body 
of  information  to  warrant  its  making  recommendations  upon  the  controversial 
matters  raised  by  this  last  group  of  proposals. 

9.  Seven  Years'  Work  of  the  Cooperating  States  Under  the 
Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  9 

Though  the  details  of  the  work  under  the  maternity  and  infancy  act  have 
differed  in  the  different  States,  the  aim  in  all  has  been  fundamentally  edu- 
cational; and,  because  the  large  cities  already  have  hospitals,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  health  departments,  the  work  has  been  primarily  for  mothers  and  babies 
living  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  rural  areas.  All  the  States  have  sought  to 
teach  the  public  how  better  care  of  mothers  and  babies  will  save  lives  and 
improve  health  and  to  stimulate  such  local  and  individual  interest  in  the 

9  The  Promotion  of  The  Welfare  and  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Infancy,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  203.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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program  that  the  work,  once  initiated,  will  be  carried  on  by  the  local  com- 
munity itself. 

The  types  of  activities  that  the  States  have  carried  on  were,  in  general,  the 
following: 

i.  Instruction  of  the  individual  as  to  the  care  of  the  mother  and  child  through — 

(a)  Health  conferences  conducted  by  physicians  and   nurses  directly  under 

State  auspices. 

(b)  Permanent  health  centers  offering  the  same  kind  of  instruction  but  con- 

ducted under  local  auspices  and  financed  at  least  in  part  by  local  funds. 

(c)  Visits  to  mothers  in  their  homes  by  public-health  nurses. 

(d)  Demonstrations  in  the  home  in  infant  and  maternal  care. 

2.  Instructions  of  groups  through — 

(a)  Classes — 

(i)  In  infant  care  for  adolescent  girls. 

(2)  In  infant  care  and  prenatal  care  for  mothers. 

(3)  In  infant  care  and  prenatal  care  for  teachers,  to  prepare  them  to  include 

maternity  and  infancy  instruction  in  their  class  work. 

(4)  For  midwives. 

(b)  Graduate  courses  for  nurses  in  maternity  and  infancy  work  through  State 

or  regional  conferences  or  institutes. 

(c)  Graduate  courses  in  pediatrics  and  obstetrics  for  physicians  (usually  eon- 

ducted  in  conjunction  with  State  or  county  medical  societies) : 

(d)  Lectures,  motion  pictures,  slides,  charts,  and  exhibits. 

3.  Instruction  through  distribution  of  literature  prepared  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  on  maternal  and  infant  care  and  hygiene,  child  care  and  manage- 
ment, and  other  subjects. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  numerical  summary  of  the  States'  activi- 
ties of  these  various  types  for  the  seven  years  in  which  the  act  was  in  opera- 
tion. Only  approximate  results  can  be  shown  by  figures  reported  by  the 
States,  as  the  figures  available  fall  short  of  actual  accomplishments.  A  num- 
ber of  factors  influencing  the  development  and  growth  of  the  work  in  the 
States  have  contributed  to  the  uneven  character  of  reports  in  the  earlier  years 
as  compared  with  those  of  later  years.  It  was  not  until  well  into  the  year  1923 
that  the  States  were  in  a  position  to  accept  the  full  benefits  of  the  maternity 
and  infancy  act  through  their  legislatures.  Four  States  created  child-hygiene 
divisions  or  bureaus  in  1921,  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  10  States 
established  such  agencies  after  its  passage.  There  was  also  an  increase  from 
year  to  year  in  the  number  of  States  cooperating  under  its  provisions.  It  was 
not  until  1927  that  the  last  two  States  to  cooperate  accepted  the  benefits  of 
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the  act.  In  each  State  some  time  necessarily  was  consumed  in  organizing 
the  supervising  bureau  or  division  and  in  getting  the  field  work  under  way. 
To  the  director  the  most  important  thing  was  to  get  the  work  started;  a  good 
system  of  record  keeping  was  secondary  and  came  later.  Each  State  initiated 
its  own  program  of  work,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  reports  of  the  work 
were  published  and  the  first  conference  of  directors  of  State  bureaus  was 
held  in  1923  that  more  homogeneous  State  programs  were  inaugurated.  It 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1924  that  comparable  figures  from 
the  States  were  available  to  any  extent,  and  data  on  a  few  points  were  not 
obtained  until  1925  and  1926. 

The  total  number  of  health  conferences  at  which  expectant  mothers  and 
children  were  examined  by  physicians,  as  reported  by  the  cooperating  States 
during  the  7-year  period,  was  144,777.  Additional  conferences  conducted  by 
nurses  and  dentists  in  which  general  instruction  was  given  on  maternal  and 
child  care  brought  the  total  number  of  conferences  conducted  to  183,252.  A 
total  of  2,978  permanent  centers  consisting  of  child-health,  prenatal,  and 
combined  prenatal  and  child-health  centers  were  established.  The  number 
of  classes  organized  for  instruction,  including  classes  for  girls  in  infant  care, 
classes  for  mothers  in  infant  and  maternal  care,  and  classes  for  mid-wives, 
was  19,723  during  the  last  five  years  of  operation  of  the  act.  Visits  to  homes 
in  the  interest  of  mothers  and  babies  made  by  public-health  nurses  during 
the  last  six  years  of  the  act  reached  a  total  of  3,131,996.  Reports  covering  the 
last  five  years  of  the  act  showed  22,030,489  pieces  of  literature  distributed. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  the  act  176,733  sets  of  prenatal  letters  were  dis- 
tributed. The  State  reports  for  the  last  four  years  showed  that  more  than 
4,000,000  infants  and  preschool  children  and  approximately  700,000  ex- 
pectant mothers  were  reached  by  some  form  of  the  maternity  and  infancy 
work. 

10.  The  Operation  of  the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act10 
From  Virginia:  A  Glimpse  into  Mountain  Hardship 

We  started  back  to about  3  p.m.,  and  about  three  miles  from 


received  a  maternity  call.*  To  reach  the  place  we  had  to  walk  one  mile 
straight  up  the  mountain  through  a  creek  bed,  there  being  no  road.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  rocks  enough  to  protect  our  feet  from  the  water.  Reaching 
the  home,  we  were  invited  into  the  patient's  room  in  which  there  were 

10  Promotion  of  Welfare  and  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Infancy,  ig28,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  194,  pp.  37-38.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 

*  Though  the  maternity  and  infant  nurse  does  not  as  a  rule  give  bedside  care  she  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  assist  the  rural  physician  in  an  emergency. 
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13  women,  3  babies,  and  husband  in  attendance.  We  found  the  woman 
in  a  critical  condition.  After  an  examination  was  made  and  a  few  orders 

given  doctor  and  I  returned  to  to  get  a  few  things  needed:  ether, 

chloroform,  and  so  forth.  We  had  a  cheese  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
returning  to  the  patient  as  soon  as  possible  to  find  the  same  number  in  at- 
tendance. The  doctor  and  I  had  a  strenuous  night,  and  at  2  a.  m.,  finding  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  results  in  the  home,  decided  the  patient  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  doctor  asked  me  to  stay  with  the  patient 
and  go  with  her  to  the  hospital  the  next  morning,  while  he  would  go  home 
and  make  arrangements  to  get  a  motor  car  or  an  engine,  and  get  a  few 
hours'  rest  in  the  meantime. 

We  improvised  a  stretcher  with  green  poles  and  quilts,  making  the  patient 
comfortable  on  them  with  hot-water  bottles,  and  so  forth.  We  started  with 
four  to  "pack"  her  to  the  main  road  where  a  motor  car  was  provided  to  take 
us  over  the  mountain.  Before  the  men  had  gone  very  far  their  burden  became 
too  heavy,  and  the  sister  and  I  had  to  relieve  two  of  the  men;  they  in  turn 
relieved  the  other  two.  On  the  way  to  the  road  we  passed  the  home  where 
her  two  children  were  staying.  They  were  screaming,  "Please  let  me  see  my 
mother,"  but  fearing  overexcitement  to  the  mother  we  begged  them  to  be 
quiet,  telling  them  that  their  mother  would  be  all  right.  We  reached  the 
road  and  found  doctor  waiting  in  his  car.  He  insisted  on  my  going  over  in 
the  car  with  him  rather  than  in  the  motor  car  with  the  patient,  as  it  was  so 
very  cold,  but  I  could  not  think  of  the  poor  soul  going  over  the  mountain 
alone  with  no  other  but  men  to  look  after  her,  so  I  went  with  her,  for  which 

she  was  so  grateful.  We  reached at  10  a.m.,  and  the  patient  was  taken 

at  once  to  the  operating  room  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  she  died  that  evening. 

It  became  my  duty  to  break  the  news  to  the  husband,  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  poor  soul  would  have  done  had  I  not  been  with  him.  He  had  only 
money  enough  to  pay  his  board  at  the  clubhouse  and  to  buy  one  ticket  home. 
I  went  with  him  to  the  company's  store,  arranged  for  the  casket,  and  the 
store  manager  gave  the  material  for  the  shroud  to  the  local  Red  Cross  com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  ladies  made  the  shroud  that  night.  The  husband  came 
to  me  the  next  morning  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said,  "Miss  M.,  I  haven't 
the  money  with  me  to  pay  for  the  body  to  be  taken  home."  I  told  him  not  to 
bother,  that  I  was  attending  to  that,  but  before  I  could  get  to  the  office  the 

store  manager  had  already  attended  to  it.  The  people  of  certainly 

came  to  the  rescue  in  time  of  need  and  did  everything  they  could  to  help 
me  and  this  poor  man.  The  body  was  not  taken  home,  as  it  was  too  far  to 
"pack"  the  casket  up  the  mountain,  but  was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  friend 
in  .  I  left  orders  with  the  husband  that  the  casket  should  not  be 
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opened  until  I  could  get  there,  as  we  had  no  undertaker,  and  later  in  the 
day  I  attended  to  this  matter. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  I  was  called  upon  to  do  the  only  thing  left  in  that 
line  which  I  had  not  done — conduct  the  funeral  services.  This  done,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  husband  and  children. 

What  Education  Does 

In  visiting  on  one  of  our  back-river  roads  about  10  miles  from  I 

met  a  woman  in  the  road,  and,  as  I  usually  do,  I  stopped  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  of  any  young  children  under  2  years  or  any  young  women  who  were 
expecting  to  become  mothers.  I  told  her  I  was  from  the  State  board  of  health, 
and  she  said,  "Then  you  go  to  see  Mrs.  J.'s  baby,  for  she  is  a  girl  that  is  in 
love  with  the  State  board  of  health.  She  took  a  correspondence  course  before 
her  baby  came  and  knew  just  how  to  do  everything  for  her  baby  when  he 
arrived."  I  called  and  found  Mrs.  J.  an  ideal  young  mother;  the  baby  is  fine, 
is  5  months  old,  and  weighs  15  pounds,  is  breast  fed,  and  in  perfect  health. 

11.  Mothers'  Pensions  as  a  Social  Policy  ll 

When  the  question  of  mothers'  pensions  arises,  and  the  function  of  the 
community  in  supplying  financial  aid  towards  the  production  of  children,  we 
are  faced  by  a  problem  which  is  often  ignored  when  this  measure  is  adopted 
or  advocated.  That  is  the  problem  of  how  far  the  community  really  needs  its 
production  of  children  to  be  subsidized,  and  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  afford 
that  subsidy  aid  without  regard  to  the  probable  quality  of  the  children  pro- 
duced. The  measures  adopted  or  advocated  for  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  population  of  a  State  have  so  far  been  confused,  unintelligent,  and  even 
maleficent.  The  old  feverish  anxiety  to  increase  the  population  at  all  costs 
has  ceased  to  be  reasonable.  The  growth  of  the  world's  population  has  be- 
come during  the  past  century  so  enormously  rapid,  being  doubled  every 
hundred  years,  that  we  are  approaching  a  period  when  the  strongest  country 
will  be  that  which  increases  most  slowly  or  not  at  all.  Even  among  the  na- 
tions concerned  in  the  Great  War,  Russia,  with  the  largest  population  and  the 
highest  birth-rate,  was  almost  the  first  to  succumb,  for  the  size  of  a  popula- 
tion is  not  the  measure  of  its  strength.  The  two  countries  of  the  Old  World 
which  today  display  the  greatest  anxiety  to  stimulate  their  own  growth  in 
population,  France  and  Italy,  both  illustrate  the  methods  which  should  not 
be  adopted.  In  France  the  growth  of  the  population  is  small  but  the  country 
has  reaped  many  benefits  from  that  slow  growth,  which  is  not,  however,  due 

11  Ellis,  Havelock,  in  Whither  Mankind,  edited  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  pp.  221-222. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1928.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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to  a  low  birth-rate  but  to  a  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality.  Yet  the  official 
policy  of  France  is  directed  much  less  to  the  task  of  better  caring  for  the 
children  born  than  the  encouragement  by  all  sorts  of  small  benefits  of  still 
more  births,  without  any  regard  for  the  quality  of  the  children  thus  to  be 
born.  In  Italy,  where  the  rate  of  population  growth  is  already  high,  the 
energetic  encouragement  to  further  increase,  for  which  the  Fascist  govern- 
ment is  responsible,  can  only  lead  to  internal  suffering  and  discontent  or  to 
external  trouble,  due  to  difficulties  with  other  countries  refusing  to  accept 
immigrants  and  to  the  resulting  temptation  to  risk  war,  which  from  of 
old  has  been  the  method  for  arresting  internal  rebellion  and  reducing 
superfluous  populations.  A  wiser  course  is  being  pursued  in  the  New  World. 
The  United  States,  in  view  of  the  growing  perfection  of  technical  processes 
and  the  increasing  tendency  to  unemployment,  realizes  that  the  desirable 
limits  of  population  are  being  reached,  and  is  slackening  its  own  rate  of 
growth  (it  once  doubled  its  population  in  twenty-three  years),  excluding 
all  but  a  small  proportion  of  foreign  immigrant  peoples,  whose  rates  of  in- 
crease are  usually  higher  than  its  own.  To  the  United  States  thus  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  first,  among  great  nations,  to  assert,  virtually,  the  international 
importance  of  Birth  Control.  In  Australia,  also,  though  in  a  less  definitely 
formulated  manner,  the  same  attitude  prevails,  and  while  internal  expansion 
has  not  yet  reached  its  limits,  although  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  is 
rapidly  drawing  near  them,  the  tendency  is  now  towards  hostility  to  immigra- 
tion. 

12.  Mothers'  Aid12 

All  the  states  in  the  Union  except  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have 
mothers'  aid  laws,  as  have  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
New  Mexico  passed  a  mothers'  aid  law  in  193 1,  but  as  far  as  has  been  learned 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  no  appropriation  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Figures  recently  received  from  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  Washington  indicate  that  North  Carolina  is  spend- 
ing only  $.03  per  capita  (population)  for  mothers'  aid  in  the  counties  granting 
such  help.  Forty-three  states  are  listed,  New  York  leading  with  an  expenditure 
of  $.82  per  capita,  in  areas  granting  aid.  North  Carolina  has  the  smallest  per 
capita  expenditure  in  the  group. 

Wisconsin  leads  in  the  number  of  families  aided  per  10,000  population 
in  areas  granting  aid,  24  families  being  helped  per  10,000  people.  North 


12  Public  Welfare  Progress,  N.  C.  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  2  (April-June,  1933),  p.  2.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Carolina  is  4201  on  the  list,  helping  only  two  out  of  10,000,  Maryland  being 
43d  with  one. 

North  Carolina's  average  monthly  grant  of  $16.64  places  this  state  326. 
on  the  list,  Massachusetts  being  at  the  top  with  $69.31.  Because  of  the  milder 
climate  in  the  South,  $16.64  *s  regarded  as  a  fairly  high  grant,  since  fuel 
bills  are  usually  low. 

These  figures  from  the  Children's  Bureau  show  that  North  Carolina  has 
not  extended  mothers'  aid  into  as  many  homes  in  proportion  to  population 
as  have  other  states  granting  mothers'  aid.  During  the  past  year  the  state 
spent  $43,000  to  aid  658  mothers  deprived  of  their  husbands'  support,  which 
amount  was  matched  by  the  participating  counties. 

13.  Scope  and  Purpose  of  Mothers'  Aid  Laws  18 

The  experiment  of  granting  public  aid  to  children  in  their  own  homes 
under  a  State  law,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  191 1,  has  met  with  prompt 
legislative  approval.  Its  administration  has  not  kept  pace  with  legislation, 
but  this  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  public  interest  in  many  States  diminished 
when  the  law  had  been  passed  and  appropriations  were  inadequate  in  all 
except  a  few  States.  It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  of  home  care  for  de- 
pendent children  is  generally  accepted  in  this  country,  even  though  the  need 
has  not  yet  been  met  fully.  The  fundamental  principles  that  must  be  ob- 
served if  such  laws  are  to  be  effective  child-welfare  measures  are  in  general 
the  following: 

1.  Application  broad  enough  to  permit  aid  whenever  by  such  aid  a  suitable  home 
may  be  maintained. 

2.  Age  limitation  to  conform  to  education  and  child  labor  laws. 

3.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  aid  by  the  need  of  each  individual  family, 
with  due  regard  to  other  available  resources. 

4.  Inquiry  in  each  case  to  determine  the  home  conditions  and  the  assistance 
needed  for  the  proper  care  of  the  children. 

5.  Continued  oversight  in  order  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  to 
adjust  the  aid  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

6.  Safeguards  to  protect  the  public  treasury  against  fraudulent  or  unwarranted 
claims  and  against  burdens  that  should  be  borne  by  other  communities  or  by 
individuals  legally  responsible  and  able  to  furnish  support. 

7.  Administration  by  the  public  agency  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  a  constructive  child-welfare  measure. 


13  Bogue,  Mary  F.,  Administration  of  Mother's  Aid  in  Ten  Localities,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  184  (1928),  pp.  4-6.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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8.  Appropriation  adequate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  law,  with  respect 
both  to  funds  required  for  aid  and  to  expenses  of  administration. 

9.  Some  form  of  general  oversight  by  the  State  combined  with  educational 
activities  to  develop  high  standards  in  the  work  of  the  local  administrative  agencies. 

The  earlier  laws  generally  limited  the  aid  to  children  of  widows,  but  the 
trend  of  legislation  has  been  toward  widening  the  application  of  the  law, 
either  permitting  aid  to  be  granted  to  any  mother  with  dependent  children 
or  defining  the  circumstances,  so  as  to  include  those  in  which  the  father  is 
dead,  deserting,  divorced,  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  or  imprisoned, 
with  necessary  restrictions  pertaining  to  cases  of  desertion  and  divorce.  A  few 
States  give  aid  to  relatives  or  guardians  having  custody  of  dependent  children. 

The  eligibility  requirements  as  to  citizenship  and  residence  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  different  States,  as  do  also  those  in  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  property.  The  conditions  determining  the  granting  of  aid  refer  mainly 
to  economic  need  and  the  mother's  ability  to  give  proper  care  to  the  children. 
The  most  important  consideration  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which  a  child  may 
be  granted  aid  is  that  it  shall  be  in  conformity  with  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance and  child-labor  laws. 

Attitude  Toward  Mothers  Aid 

Among  all  the  agencies  the  point  of  view  was  taken  that  mothers'  aid 
is  given  in  the  interest  of  future  citizenship  and  that  it  is  much  more  than 
a  relief  measure  in  that  the  test  of  its  worth  and  efficacy  is  not  wholly  and 
primarily  the  alleviation  of  material  distress  but  also  the  well-being  of  the 
children  under  supervision,  as  expressed,  in  terms  of  adequate  mother  care, 
health,  both  physical  and  mental,  school  progress,  and  preparation  for  ef- 
fective manhood  and  womanhood.  The  agencies,  the  public,  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries recognized  that  by  the  passage  of  these  laws  the  State  acknowledged 
the  inviolability  of  the  relation  of  mother  and  child,  its  own  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  the  home,  and  the  unique  social  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  mothers  in  maintaining  their  homes  when  fathers  "drop  out." 

To  this  interpretation  of  the  mothers'  aid  laws  was  doubtless  due  in  large 
measure  the  attitude  of  the  mothers  receiving  assistance.  It  was  the  testimony 
of  the  workers  in  the  field  and  of  the  executives  that  the  aid  did  not  tend  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  dependency  but  on  the  contrary  developed  self-confidence, 
initiative,  and  generally  a  desire  for  economic  independence  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  written  by  a  mother 
in  Chicago,  who  with  a  crippled  17-year-old  daughter  was  offering  to  assume 
the  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  family  of  four,  including  one  girl  in 
high  school: 
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CHICAGO,    ILL 

Judge , 

Juvenile  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

YOUR  HONOR:  I  am  writing  to  inform  you  that  we  will  not  need  the  pension 
I  am  receiving  any  more.  The  pension  certainly  helped  me  to  clothe  the  children 
and  give  them  a  fairly  good  education.  Helen  has  a  very  nice  position  now  and 
is  getting  along  very  well.  Ruth  will  perhaps  be  able  to  do  something  this  summer, 
which  will  help  a  great  deal.  Frank  will  soon  be  able  to  do  something  during  the 
school  vacation. 

Judge ,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  given  me  in  the  past 

years  and  also  Mrs. (the  probation  officer).  I  was  always  glad  to  see  her 

coming,  and  the  children  surely  loved  her.  She  did  so  much  for  them,  and  I 
can  never  thank  her  enough. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Since  the  mothers'  value  as  caretakers  of  their  children  is  the  corner  stone 
of  mothers'  aid  this  principle  gives  to  the  relation  established  between  them 
and  the  State  a  professional  status  that  they  are  quick  to  apply  and  that  en- 
hances their  sense  of  personal  worth. 

14.  Public  Outdoor  Relief  and  the  Care  of  the  Aged  in  Massachusetts  14 

There  are  several  definitions  of  when  old  age  begins.  One  of  my  infirmary 
friends  was  a  man  who  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  one  years  old. 
He  was  alert  both  mentally  and  physically.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  with 
him,  and  from  him  I  got  his  reaction  concerning  the  advancing  years.  He 
said  he  supposed  that  he  really  noticed  he  was  getting  old  about  the  time  he 
was  sixty-five  because, 

"At  that  age  we  ceased  to  hurry;  at  seventy  we  discovered  sunshine  and  lingered 
in  it;  at  seventy-five,  we  are  fussy;  at  eighty  we  demand;  at  eighty-five,  we  no 
longer  demand,  we  have  become  a  person  who  views  the  procession  apart  from 
it;  at  ninety,  we  wait  apprehensively  and  expectantly;  at  one  hundred,  we  have 
a  celebration  and  are  congratulated;  and  from  then  on,  the  world  seems  to  be- 
grudge us  our  living." 

I  have  come  to  feel  that  proper  care  of  old  people  should  embrace  the 
element  of  happiness,  and  that  in  considering  the  welfare  of  old  people 
their  happiness  must  be  given  due  consideration.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 

14  Bardwell,  F.  G.,  "Public  Outdoor  Relief  and  the  Care  of  the  Aged  in  Massachusetts," 
Social  Service  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2  (June,  1930),  pp.  199-209.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
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old  people  desire  to  continue  on  in  their  own  home.  If  they  are  enjoying 
normal  health  this  can  be  done.  But  the  tragedy  comes  if  removal  for  their 
own  sake  is  necessary.  It  is  the  detached  case,  the  old  man  or  the  old  woman 
living  alone  in  a  home,  where  many  things  may  happen,  that  is  a  problem. 
In  such  a  case  solicitude  of  considerate  neighbors,  or  supervision  and  visita- 
tion by  a  church  worker,  are  of  material  benefit  to  the  client  and  a  great  as- 
sistance to  the  local  board.  You  see,  in  a  lot  of  our  cases  we  never  hesitate 
to  call  upon  the  workers  of  the  private  agencies,  and  gradually  the  old  wall 
between  public  and  private  is  being  broken  down.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  conditions  of  the  city  and  rural  poor.  This 
problem  of  dependent  old  age  is  really  a  city  problem.  Old  people  are  so 
much  better  off  in  the  country  town  where  neighborliness  takes  the  place 
of  social  service.  It  is  possible  to  get  an  old  person  comfortably  boarded  in 
the  country  at  a  reasonable  price;  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a 
home  in  a  city,  where  the  dollar  value  is  vastly  different.  But  it  is  always  hard 
to  board  elderly  people — people  are  willing  to  take  children  and  in  some 
instances  this  means  more  care — at  a  less  price. 

In  one  of  the  Berkshire  towns  which  has  no  infirmary,  twelve  old  people 
were  boarded  in  homes.  The  boarding  standard  was  the  standard  of  the 
overseer,  a  plain,  kindly  carpenter  who  placed  these  people.  I  rather  doubt 
if  twelve  such  homes  could  have  been  picked  in  another  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts. And  the  little  things  considered — nearness  to  the  church  for  those 
who  went  to  the  church,  and  not  too  far  from  a  particular  friend,  and  a 
home  with  children  for  a  child-hungry  spinster  of  seventy;  it  was  the  little 
things  that  made  these  people  happy. 

There  is  always  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  once  visited  sixty-six 
boarded-out  cases  in  small  hill  towns.  All  types  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women — mostly  over  sixty — some  in  homes  of  relatives,  some  in  farmhouses, 
village  homes.  Nearly  one-half  I  placed  anew,  and  some  of  these  I  got  into  a 
nearby  infirmary  for  hospital  care;  many  of  them  sad  cases  of  neglect,  and 
some  poorly  placed  through  niggardliness.  Relatives  I  found  were  just  as 
disinterested  as  strangers. 

Are  homes  with  relatives  desirable?  The  state  never  boards  children  with 
relatives.  In  the  matter  of  old  people,  there  must  be  good  investigation;  some- 
times relatives  are  willing,  but  the  client  objects.  In  such  cases  the  home 
should  be  passed.  We  are  placing  the  client  where  the  client's  happiness  is  an 
important  consideration.  But  if  the  client  desires  to  go  to  relatives  it  is 
probable  that  the  price  paid  will  be  less  than  if  a  regular  boarding  home  is 
chosen. 

I  have  met  many  men  and  women,  but  mostly  women,  who  prefer  the 
public  home  to  living  with  their  children.  But  by  law  the  obligation  to 
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support  is  placed  upon  the  child  or  grandchild  provided  the  child  or  grand- 
child is  financially  able  to  contribute  to  the  support;  ability  to  do  so  is  de- 
termined by  the  court.  Most  of  these  cases  never  get  as  far  as  the  court. 

15.  Progress  of  Old-Age  Pension  Movement  15 

The  following  table  shows,  in  summary  form,  the  spread  of  the  pension 
system  since  1923  when  the  first  law  still  in  force  (that  of  Montana)  became 
effective.  It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  widest  extension  has  occurred 
beginning  with  1930. 


Development  of  Old-Age  Pension  Movement  Since  1923 


Number 

of  State 

laws 

Counties  with  pension 

SYSTEM 

Number 

OF  PEN- 
SIONERS 

Year 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
counties 
in  States 
with  law 

Amount  dis- 
bursed in 
pensions 

1923    

1924    

1925    

1926    

1927    

1928    

1930    

I93i    

1932    

I 

I 

3 

4 

6 

6 

12 

17 

17 

29 
37 
40  1 

44  1 
46i 
52 

137 

267 

293 

52 

66 
32, 1 

35  x 

36  1 

15 
30 
39 

40 

349 
521 
591  ! 
936  1 
988  1 
1,221 
10,307 
76,349 
102,537 

$       22,870 
78,158 

100,549  ! 
172,789  ! 
165,038  ! 

222,559 

1,714,388 
l6,I73,207 
22,6l6,004 

1  Figures  are  for  2  States   (Montana  and  Wisconsin)   only. 


15  "Experience  Under  State  Old-Age  Pension  Laws  in  1932,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Vol,  XXXVII,  No. 2   (August,   1933),  p.  261.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  APPROACH 

There  are  many  efforts  being  made  to  conserve  the  family  that  are  the 
product  of  the  new  modern  attitude  toward  difficulties  and  maladjust- 
ment which  are  best  described  as  the  mental  hygiene  movement.  Reading 
one  introduces  the  subject  of  consultation  service  for  the  family.  A  prac- 
titioner in  this  field,  in  selection  two,  considers  who  best  is  fitted  to  give 
family  counsel.  In  reading  three  we  have  the  history  of  this  movement 
to  help  the  family  by  intelligent  and  scientific  guidance.  The  fourth  se- 
lection calls  attention  to  the  needs  of  a  premarital  conference  for  those 
planning  to  marry.  In  reading  five  the  student  is  given  a  brief  summary 
of  the  work  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinics.  The  organization  of  this 
type  of  service  is  discussed  in  reading  six.  The  changing  philosophy 
back  or  the  present  activities  of  the  child  guidance  clinic  is  analyzed 
in  the  seventh  selection. 

i.  Family  Adjustments  Through  Consultation  * 

There  are  at  present  fifteen  church  clinics  with  a  personnel  ranging  from 
a  minister  or  a  trained  assistant,  with  in  some  instances  two  or  three  special 
consultants  available  on  demand,  to  a  staff  consisting  of  a  full-time  social 
worker  and  a  secretary,  plus  a  corps  of  special  consultants,  ranging  from 
two  to  twenty-six.  The  services  offered  vary  from  one  period,  usually  either 
afternoon  or  evening,  per  week  to  regular  daily  office  hours,  and  serving 
from  seventy-five  individuals  a  year  to  more  than  1,000  persons.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  these  church  clinics,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  quality  of  their  service,  they  all  report  that  they  are  called  upon 
increasingly  for  help  in  marriage  and  family  relationships  and  premarital 
situations  and  problems,  and  for  advice  about  ways  and  means  for  whole- 
some marital  adjustments. 

One  of  them  distinctly  tending  towards  premarital  consultation  service, 
is  connected  with  a  community  church  near  the  theatrical  district  in  a  large 
city,  attracting  to  its  doors  more  than  400  young  people  (97  per  cent  un- 
married) caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  modern  life  in  a  busy  community.  It 
has  engaged  an  experienced  clinical  social  worker  as  its  director,  has  the 
backing  and  guidance  of  a  strong  committee,  has  arranged  a  secondary  de- 

1  Edson,  Newell  W.,  "Family  Adjustments  Through  Consultation  Service,"  Journal 
of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4  (April,  1932),  pp.  204-205.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 
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fense  of  medical  consultants,  and  has  provided  for  the  reference  of  cases  where 
needed  to  a  coterie  of  professional  specialists.  For  two  years  this  church  has 
held  discussions  among  these  young  people's  groups,  in  which  topics  and 
questions  about  premarital  and  marital  relations  have  been  frequently  brought 
to  the  fore.  This  service  is  to  continue  but  is  now  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
personal  consultation  service  mentioned  above.  As  a  better  preparation  of 
the  church  staff  for  sensing  the  problems  likely  to  arise  and  to  need  aid,  a 
prominent  mental  hygiene  specialist  has  given  them  an  introductory  set  of 
lectures  on  sex  conduct  and  marriage  adjustments,  and  has  indicated  sup- 
plementary reading. 

Another  church  has  established  what  it  calls  a  "Life  Adjustment  Service." 
Its  expressed  aims  are: 

1.  To  meet  the  complex  problems  of  present  day  high  tension  living. 

2.  To  provide  an  adequate  confessional. 

3.  To  assist  parents  in  the  problems  of  child  guidance. 

4.  To  provide  educational  and  vocational  guidance  for  youth. 

It  extends  this  service  to:  Persons  who  wish  to  change  present  characteristics 
which  now  cause  them  unhappiness  and  lessen  their  effectiveness;  persons 
who  are  in  practical  difficulties;  husbands  and  wives  who  have  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  each  other;  parents  who  want  assistance  in  child  guidance; 
young  people  (teens  and  twenties)  who  have  difficulty  in  making  certain 
adjustments.  The  service  is  free. 

In  addition  to  this  work  with  individuals,  this  church  is  conducting  a 
series  of  classes,  both  for  the  unmarried  groups  and  for  parents.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  topics  discussed: 

The  emotional  development  of  the  boy  and  girl. 
Certainties  and  uncertainties  of  the  premarital  period. 
The  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  sex  life. 
Various  adjustments  of  the  first  year  of  marital  life. 

The  biological  foundation  of  parenthood  with  attention  to  hereditary  factors 
and  also  to  psychological  considerations. 
Child  health  care  and  the  development  of  habits. 
Normal  growth  and  the  later  childhood  period. 
Role  of  the  parent  in  assisting  the  boy  and  girl  through  adolescent  adjustments. 

2.  Doctors  of  Matrimony  2 
Even  though  objectivity  is  preserved,  there  is  frequent  failure  to  recognize 


2  Pratt,   George   K.,   "Doctors   of   Matrimony,"   Survey  Graphic,  Vol.   LXVII,   No.   7 
(January,   1932),  p.   360.   Reprinted   by  permission. 
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the  multiplicity  of  causes  responsible  for  even  a  mild  marital  maladjustment. 
Literally  never  is  human  misunderstanding  the  product  of  but  a  single 
cause,  and  marriage  frictions  most  of  all  perhaps,  suffer  from  a  multitude  as 
well  as  a  complexity  of  etiologic  factors.  Some  of  these  causes  are  on  the 
surface  where  everyone,  including  the  participants,  can  see  them.  Others  lie 
deep,  hidden  from  all  but  specially  skilled  search.  Unhappily  it  is  among 
these  hidden  causes  that  the  predominating  reasons  for  misunderstanding 
are  frequently  to  be  found,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  at  best  only 
temporary  relief  can  be  expected  if  unconscious  motives  remain  unrecognized. 
Moreover,  trained  investigation  discloses  that  superficial  and  trivial  causes 
often  are  not  the  real  causes  but  are  mere  psychological  red  herrings  unwit- 
tingly drawn  across  the  trail. 

Examples  come  easily  to  mind.  A  marriage  problem  that  begins,  let  us  say, 
as  a  medical  problem  because  of  sterility,  tuberculosis,  deformity  or  some 
other  physical  factor,  quickly  becomes  also  an  economic  problem,  or  a  legal 
problem,  or  a  religious  problem,  or  a  problem  of  general  social  adaptation. 
Inevitably  it  is  further  complicated  by  emotional  problems  arising  out  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  individuals  interpret  and  react  to  their  situations.  Another 
problem  may  root  in  a  clash  between  drastically  differing  sets  of  habit  pat- 
terns which  each  partner  has  brought  up  with  him  from  childhood.  But  again 
this  primary  cause  soon  is  fortified  by  others.  Perhaps  one  of  the  partners, 
as  a  reaction  to  and  as  a  means  of  circumventing  frustration  by  the  other, 
develops  a  neurosis,  in  which  event  the  problem  becomes  psychiatric.  The 
resulting  invalidism,  further,  may  create  an  economic  problem  and  likely 
a  social  one  as  well;  or,  if  its  energies  happen  to  be  deflected  into  theological 
channels,  the  initial  problem  also  becomes  a  religious  one. 

The  number  of  combinations  that  can  thus  be  formed  is  infinite,  and 
any  philosophy  of  causation  that  is  restricted  to  single  concepts  manifestly 
is  based  on  a  belief  in  simplicity  that  quite  belies  the  true  nature  of  the 
situation.  Human  attitudes  and  patterns  of  behavior  are  neither  simple  to 
understand  nor  to  unravel,  no  matter  how  enticingly  the  sirens  of  simplifica- 
tion and  standardization  coax  us.  To  believe  that  contraceptive  advice  alone, 
or  sex  education  alone,  or  legal  counsel  alone,  or  spiritual  encouragement 
alone  will  suffice  for  the  readjustment  of  a  marital  disharmony  is  to  be  limited 
in  vision  to  but  one  facet  of  many  and  to  miss  an  opportunity  for  lasting 
service. 

But  despite  all  these  obstacles,  marriage  clinics  are  with  us  for  better  or 
for  worse  and  the  practical  question  arises  as  to  what  contribution  sincere 
well-wishers  can  make  toward  a  fulfillment  of  their  purpose.  Not  the  least 
valuable  contribution  may  be  an  attempt  to  clarify  by  discussion  some  of  the 
issues  involved.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  marriage  maladjust- 
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ments  are  not  basically  different  from  any  other  maladjustments  that  com- 
plicate human  relationships.  Secondly,  there  already  is  some  foundation  of 
precedent  and  experience  for  the  management  of  marital  problems  to  be 
found  in  the  theories  and  practices  in  routine  use  by  up-to-date  mental- 
hygiene  clinics  and  particularly  by  child-guidance  clinics  where  the  solution 
of  a  child-behavior  problem  may  depend  in  very  large  part  on  a  prior  success- 
ful handling  of  the  misunderstanding  between  mother  and  father.  Thirdly, 
a  leaf  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  mental-hygiene  clinics  may  aid  the 
marriage  clinics  to  avoid  some  of  the  perils  that  have  been  found  to  lurk  in 
this  field. 

3.  Guidance  for  Marriage  and  Family  Life3 

Guidance  in  preparing  for  and  working  through  the  adjustments  required, 
in  our  culture,  by  marriage  and  family  life  is  sought  increasingly  today  by 
both  young  and  old  from  professionals  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 

The  practice  of  such  life  guidance  today  is  not  limited  to  this  country. 
In  Europe  many  physicians  and  birth-control  clinics  are  reported  to  be 
giving  sex  hygiene  and  marriage  relationship  advice.  In  Germany  alone,  two 
hundred  marriage  advice  stations  are  listed,  most  of  which  serve  as  reference 
bureaus  from  which  clients  are  sent  to  physicians,  birth-control  clinics,  and 
welfare  offices. 

Within  social  case  work  there  have  been  developed  two  general  approaches 
to  the  handling  of  marital  relationship  problems.  One  says  in  effect:  Train 
the  ordinary  case  worker  to  be  ready  with  guidance  on  the  sex  hygiene  and 
marital  relationship  aspects  of  her  clients'  lives,  and  expect  her  to  use  medical 
and  birth-control  specialists  as  she  would  specialists  in  tuberculosis  or  mental 
disease.  The  other  approach  says:  These  are  special  problems;  the  ordinary 
case  worker  cannot  handle  them  adequately;  cases  involving  the  need  for  sex 
hygiene  and  marital  relationship  guidance  must  be  referred  to  and  carried 
by  specialists,  whose  services  may  be  made  available  either  through  a  depart- 
ment of  the  agency  or  through  a  nearby  marriage  guidance  clinic.  Several 
case-work  executives  have  tried  to  develop,  or  have  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of,  separate  marriage  and  family  life  guidance  clinics  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The  Ministry 

Some  ministers,  while  carrying  on  their  general  pastoral  work  and  preach- 
ing, have  developed  reasonably  effective  procedures  for  marriage  guidance 
or  for  family  life  guidance  or  for  both. 

3  Bridgman,  R.  P.,  "Guidance  for  Marriage  and  Family  Life,"  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  No.  CLX  (March,  1932),  pp.  144— 161 
passim.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Five  of  the  larger  seminaries  list  courses  for  students  in  social  case  work, 
or  in  interviewing,  or  on  the  use  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  in  pastoral 
work,  consisting  primarily  of  readings  and  discussion.  During  1930  and 
1 93 1,  the  Craigie  Foundation  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  provided 
supervised  training  in  mental  hospitals  for  fifty  young  ministers  in  order  to 
help  them  to  reconstruct  their  pastoral  work  into  the  guidance  and  adjust- 
ment of  human  relationships. 

In  some  communities,  ministers  have  found  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  requests  for  help  or  have  been  impressed  by  the  greater  experience  of 
members  of  other  professions,  and  as  a  result  have  organized  in  their  churches, 
clinics,  or  bureaus  for  family  life  guidance,  or  simply  for  life  guidance.  Fifteen 
such  church  clinics  are  now  known.  They  range,  in  personnel,  all  the  way 
from  a  minister  (or  his  assistant  trained  in  education  and  psychology)  plus 
two  or  three  consultants  available  upon  request,  to  a  staff  consisting  of  a 
full-time  psychiatric  social  worker  or  psychiatrist  and  a  secretary  plus  any- 
where from  two  to  twenty-six  consultants.* 

Turning  now  to  marriage  guidance,  ever  since  a  well-known  physician 
made  a  stirring  public  appeal  to  his  pastor  twenty-five  years  ago,  physicians, 
sociologists,  and  eugenists  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  clergymen  the 
importance  of  the  service  they  might  render  to  family  stability  and  individual 
happiness  if  they  would  train  for  marriage  the  young  people  for  whom  they 
perform  marriage  ceremonies.  Today  many  ministers  use  guidance  pro- 
cedures, most  of  which  have  been  worked  out  individually,  but  some  of  which 
represent  the  thinking  and  the  experience  of  clerical  groups.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  profession,  however,  still  believe  that  it  is  not  their  responsibility 
to  go  behind  the  marriage  license. 

In  December  1931  the  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  reached  more  than  seven  hundred  ministers 
through  conferences  on  marriage  and  the  home  in  nine  Pacific  coast  cities, 
and  in  each  of  these  cities  follow-up  seminars  have  been  organized  for  the 
systematic  study  of  these  problems  by  ministers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  ministers  so  influenced  are  relatively  small  in  number 
and  that  such  meetings  and  seminars  furnish  merely  the  beginnings  of  train- 
ing for  marriage  and  family  life  guidance. 

*  The  Life  Adjustment  Center  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  reported  in  June,  1930,  that  its  paid  staff  consisted  of  a  full-time  psychiatric 
social  worker  and  her  secretary,  plus  the  following  volunteers:  eight  psychiatrists,  three 
social  workers,  five  physicians,  three  child  psychiatrists,  one  dietician,  one  home  economics 
adviser,  one  hostess,  one  director  of  religious  education,  one  clinical  psychologist,  one 
psychoanalyst,  and  one  clergyman,  who  in  the  previous  eight  months  had  given,  through 
the  Life   Adjustment  Center,   1,327   appointments   to   581   individuals. 
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The  number  of  ministers  who  take  seriously  their  opportunities  for  mar- 
riage guidance  is  relatively  small.  Among  these  there  are  a  few  who  have 
made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literature  on  marriage,  sex 
hygiene,  the  psychology  and  psychopathology  of  sex,  the  control  of  concep- 
tion, budgeting,  home-making,  and  the  fine  art  of  living  together.  Of  this 
group  there  is  a  handful  who  also  keep  in  touch  with  clinical  developments 
in  social  work  and  in  medicine,  and  they  are  the  most  competent  marriage 
guidance  workers  in  their  profession. 

Instead  of  offering  this  service  themselves,  some  ministers  in  the  larger 
cities  prefer  to  call  upon  nearby  social  case  workers  or  psychiatrists,  or  more 
rarely  gynecologists,  for  the  marriage  guidance  of  their  young  people.  In 
some  parishes  these  professionals  are  used  informally,  especially  when  they 
are  residents  in  the  parish  or  members  of  the  church.  In  others,  their  services 
are  organized  into  a  clinic  or  bureau. 

One  city  church  whose  clubs,  classes,  and  discussion  groups  annually  en- 
roll more  than  400  young  people,  most  of  them  unmarried,  organized  during 
the  fall  of  1 93 1  a  carefully  planned  marriage  guidance  service. 

The  Profession  of  Medicine 

The  most  thorough  procedures  found  within  the  medical  profession  are 
those  described  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson  in  publications  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  In  1890  he  started  to  collect  data  on  the 
sex  lives  of  his  patients  and  to  try  out  clinical  techniques  for  premarital 
examination,  instruction  in  sex  hygiene,  and  marriage  relationship  guidance. 
In  1905  he  began  to  persuade  his  colleagues  of  the  unique  opportunity  of 
the  physician  for  preventing  serious  disorders  and  unhappiness  by  the  prac- 
tice of  preventive  gynecology  and  marriage  relationship  guidance  and  to 
tell  them  how  he  did  it.  By  1925,  when  he  retired  from  active  practice  to 
devote  all  his  time  without  remuneration  to  the  Committee  on  Maternal 
Health,  he  had  accumulated  clinical  records  of  eight  thousand  cases,  out  of 
which  he  could  call  a  thousand  full  histories  of  sex  relationship  in  marriage 
averaging  seven  years  in  length,  with  some  covering  thirty  years. 

With  the  twentieth  century,  several  methods  of  preventing  conception 
began  to  spread  rapidly  through  the  more  prosperous  sections  of  this  country. 

By  the  end  of  1931  eighty-five  clinics,  pretty  well  distributed  through  the 
country,  were  offering  contraceptive  advice  and  guidance  to  the  general 
public  free  or  for  nominal  fees.  More  than  half  were  hospital  clinics.  Birth 
control  had  become  recognized. 

It  was  also  in  1923  that  a  group  of  physicians  and  laymen,  several  of  whom 
were  associated  also  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
American  Birth  Control  League  joined  hands  to  organize  the  Committee  on 
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Maternal  Health.  Its  purposes  were  announced  as  research,  and  publication 
for  and  advisory  service  to  the  medical  profession. 

Increasingly  recognized  by  individual  members  of  the  medical  profession 
as  a  trustworthy  pioneer,  the  Committee  on  Maternal  Health  became  in 
1930  the  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  Inc.*  The  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  whole,  however,  is  not  actively  interested  in  its  work,  nor 
has  it  gone  on  record  through  any  of  its  organized  agencies  as  approving 
the  practice  of  marriage  and  family  life  guidance.** 

A  little  farther  from  the  main  currents  of  medicine  and  public  health 
flow  certain  specialties  within  psychiatry,  the  practice  of  which  involves 
giving  marriage  and  family  life  guidance.  Psychiatrists  on  the  staffs  of  child 
guidance  clinics,  using  newer  child  guidance  techniques,  are  often  called  upon 
to  help  parents  to  work  out  more  satisfactory  relations  with  each  other  in 
order  that  their  children  may  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  stimuli  to  the  bad 
behavior  for  which  they  are  under  treatment. 

When  initiated  by  parents,  some  child  guidance  clinics  also  accept  short- 
term  cases,  in  which,  instead  of  working  directly  with  the  child,  the  psy- 
chiatrist has  a  series  of  interviews  with  one  or  both  parents.  Family  relation- 
ships, especially  the  conjugal  relationship,  come  up  for  consideration  in 
most  such  cases.  Marriage  and  family  life  guidance,  therefore,  is  intrinsic 
within  the  routine  practice  of  these  specialties. 

Some  members  of  the  profession  of  medicine  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
need  for  organized  bureaus  or  institutes  for  marriage  and  family  life  guidance. 

Except  for  the  development  in  this  direction  of  the  procedures  of  certain 
birth-control  clinics,  however,  no  marriage  and  family  life  guidance  bureau 
or  clinic  has  yet  developed  within  the  medical  profession. 

The  Legal  Profession 

Here  and  there  lawyers  can  be  found  who  inquire  into  requests  for  legal 
services  and  offer  domestic  relationship  guidance  where  they  think  it  is 
needed  and  will  be  acceptable.  Legal  aid  societies  often  tender  such  services 
to  their  underprivileged  clients.  Like  most  ministers  who  believe  that  they 
cannot  inquire  behind  the  marriage  license,  and  like  most  physicians  who 
refuse  to  discuss  general  sex  matters  with  their  patients  on  grounds  of  pro- 

*  The  National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
Building,  2  East  103  Street,  New  York  City,  has  published  several  pamphlets  and  re- 
prints and  also  four  volumes:  Seventy  Birth  Control  Clinics,  by  Robinson,  1930;  A 
Thousand  Marriages,  by  Dickinson  and  Beam,  1931;  The  Control  of  Conception,  by 
Dickinson  and  Bryant,  1931;  and  The  Single  Woman,  by  Dickinson  and  Beam,  1934 — 
all  handled  by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore. 

**  The  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine  claims  it  is  the  only  medical  body  in  the 
world  that  has  organized  a  maternal  health  service;  but  up  through  1931  this  service 
did  not  include  marriage  guidance  apart  from  advice  on  the  control  of  conception. 
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fessional  ethics,  so  most  lawyers  have  apparently  concluded  that  it  is  pro- 
fessionally unethical  for  them  to  offer  clients  marital  and  family  life  guidance. 

It  is  only  the  nonconformist,  with  a  social  philosophy  and  a  certain  degree 
of  disinterestedness,  that  finds  it  worth  while  to  prepare  himself  for  such 
services.  By  his  experience  with  clients  seeking  divorce,  and  through  his 
reading  and  study  of  sociology  and  mental  hygiene,  he  has  been  led  to  be- 
lieve them  important.  Taking  the  next  step  and  actually  offering  such  serv- 
ices has  required  courage,  because  people  are  not  so  accustomed  to  seeking 
personal  help  from  lawyers  as  they  are  from  social  workers,  ministers,  or 
physicians. 

The  first  domestic  or  family  relations  court  was  opened  at  Cincinnati  in 
1910.  Today,  besides  divorce  courts,  there  exist  in  this  country  fifty  courts 
which  have  jurisdiction  solely  over  problems  of  domestic  relationship  or 
over  juvenile  and  domestic  problems. 

These  courts  are  an  innovation  in  legal  institutions.  For  securing  evidence 
and  developing  judgments,  they  depend  not  upon  the  abstract  learning  of 
lawyers  but  upon  case-history  data  secured  by  probation  officers,  social  case 
workers,  psychiatrists,  or  clinical  psychologists.  These  last  are  sometimes 
called  referees.  There  are  no  juries,  and  decisions  are  private.  Instead  of 
closing  cases,  judgments  open  them  or  serve  as  one  step  in  their  treatment. 

In  all  courts  which  employ  referees  or  probation  officers,  efforts  are  made 
first  to  adjust  cases  unofficially.  A  report  of  the  activities  of  one  court  well 
known  for  its  socialized  procedures  says  that  during  a  recent  year  90  per  cent 
of  its  cases  involving  children  were  adjusted  out  of  court.  Another  reports 
that  it  has  adjusted  70  per  cent  of  all  its  cases  unofficially.  The  proportion  of 
cases  so  adjusted  varies,  but  is  increasing  in  all  domestic  relations  and  juve- 
nile courts.  The  content  of  the  word  "adjustment"  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  court;  the  process  which  it  implies  varies  all  the  way  from  giving  rule-of- 
thumb  advice  in  a  half-hour  interview,  to  a  year  of  family  case  work  on  a 
par  with  that  done  in  the  best  family  agencies. 

It  is  also  a  widespread  practice  for  referees  and  probation  officers  to  keep 
office  hours  during  which  any  one  who  wishes  may  come  voluntarily  for 
family-relationship  advice  and  guidance.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  aspect  of 
their  work,  some  courts  have  established  reconciliation  departments  or  domes- 
tic relationship  adjustment  bureaus,  so  that,  as  one  judge  explains,  "what  we 
have  learned  from  our  domestic  discord  cases  can  be  used  to  keep  other 
families  out  of  trouble." 

The  Profession  of  Education 

Professors  of  sociology  or  psychology,  desiring  first-hand  clinical  experi- 
ence or  cases  to  use  in  teaching,  have  announced  their  willingness  to  give 
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consultations  on  marriage,  sex  hygiene,  or  family  relationship  problems. 
One  Institute  for  Marriage  and  Family  Guidance,  organized  and  directed 
by  a  university  professor  of  sociology,  distributes  a  printed  prospectus  which 
states  its  aim  as  follows : 

To  establish  contact  with  young  persons  during  their  problemless  period,  so 
far  as  serious  family  difficulties  are  concerned,  and  to  build  up  within  these  per- 
sons the  forces  which  will  spare  them  many  of  the  common  major  problems  of 
domestic  life  and  will  equip  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  those  difficulties  that 
do  arise. 

Still  other  marriage  and  family  life  guidance  services  have  been  organized 
by  professors  or  by  research  workers  in  eugenics  or  sociology,  not  primarily 
because  their  advice  has  been  sought,  and  not  primarily  to  secure  teaching 
material  or  clinical  experience  for  themselves  or  their  students,  but  because 
they  believe  they  can  be  of  direct  and  immediate  use  to  mankind  by  applying 
their  scientific  knowledge  in  this  way. 

The  best  known  and  the  largest  of  the  services  so  motivated  is  the  Institute 
of  Family  Relations  in  Los  Angeles,  which  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in 
February  1930  after  two  years  of  preliminary  work.  Organized  as  a  corpora- 
tion with  fifty  incorporators,  it  aims  to  provide  assistance  to  individuals,  pub- 
lic education,  and  research.  Its  director  is  assisted  by  a  staff  which  includes  a 
social  worker  and  a  physician,  besides  consultants  representing  the  fields  of 
social  work,  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology,  home  economics,  nutrition, 
budgeting,  and  religion.  Its  reports  note  close  cooperation  with  city  ministers 
and  social-work  agencies. 

One  other  type  of  educator  is  increasingly  called  upon  for  advice  on  mar- 
riage and  family  relationship  problems;  leaders  of  child-study  classes  which 
enroll  parents,  and  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers  who  interview 
the  parents  of  their  children  primarily  in  the  interests  of  closer  cooperation 
of  home  and  school.  Workers  in  these  fields  find  that  group  discussions  or 
interviews  on  problems  of  parent-child  relationship  sometimes  precipitate  con- 
sultations on  problems  involving  marital  relationship. 

Plans  for  Consultation  Bureaus 

In  November  1929  the  Rosenwald  Fund  of  Chicago  invited  twenty  repre- 
sentative professionals  to  consider  with  them  whether  or  not  a  marriage  and 
family  life  consultation  bureau  was  needed,  and  if  so,  what  form  it  should 
take.  At  the  close  of  two  days'  discussion  there  was  the  general  agreement 
upon  the  following  propositions; 
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(1)  That  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  assist  people  in  achieving  a  better 
marital  adjustment  through  a  consultation  center; 

(2)  That  if  such  a  center  is  organized  it  should  function  in  four  ways;  that 
is,  it  should  give  service  to  clients,  conduct  research,  prepare  and  distribute 
literature,  and  train  personnel; 

(3)  That  its  services  should  be  offered  primarily  to  clients  who  can  pay 
fees,  and  who  will  be  served  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  in  their  marital 
problems; 

(4)  That  clients  should  be  obtained  without  general  publicity,  and  as  far 
as  possible  by  reference  from  physicians,  clergymen,  nursery  schools,  parent- 
education  groups,  college  alumni  officers,  teachers,  welfare  workers,  and  the 
courts; 

(5)  That  pre-marital  education  services  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  center; 

(6)  That  emphasis  at  the  outset  should  be  on  quality  of  work  rather  than 
on  serving  a  large  number  of  patients; 

(7)  That  the  following  kinds  of  services  should  be  provided  either  through 
the  personnel  of  the  center  or  through  available  agencies:  sex  instruction,  in- 
cluding birth  control;  child  care;  management  of  the  home  and  income; 
health  and  medical  services;  legal  advice;  community  relations,  including 
leisure  time,  social  life,  and  so  forth;  and  vocational  guidance,  especially  for 
women; 

(8)  That  the  personnel  of  the  center,  as  a  minimum,  should  be  composed 
of  psychiatrists  (one  man  and  one  woman — the  latter  to  be  especially  well 
equipped  for  gynecological  examination)  and  social  workers. 

When  in  19 14  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  united  into  one 
organization  groups  working  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  break-up  of  commercialized  vice  and  prostitution,  and  the  sex  edu- 
cation of  children,  its  objectives  included  "the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  the  family."  For  years  it  carried  on  a  program  of  lectures  and  conferences 
through  agencies  dealing  with  young  people.  In  1928,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Dr.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  it  organized  a  Division  on  Family  Re- 
lations because 

requests  for  services  included  increasingly  marriage  and  family  relationship  topics, 
because  questions  from  individuals  increasingly  concerned  these  topics,  and  be- 
cause of  a  belief  that  the  public  would  understand  and  respond  better  to  this 
general  approach. 

Until  her  death  in  1931,  Dr.  Spencer  gave  most  of  her  time  to  the  study, 
the  comparison,  and  the  evaluation  of  existing  marriage  and  family  life 
guidance  services,  and  came  to  this  conclusion: 
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There  is  nothing  apparently  more  needed  than  a  demonstration  which  would 
really  accumulate  facts,  evaluate  them  intelligently,  unite  in  a  common  service 
the  various  overlapping  social  agencies  now  dealing  with  the  family,  and  serve 
as  a  pattern  for  the  many  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  now  moving 
toward  consultation  work.  It  is,  however,  a  very  large  order,  requiring  the  ablest 
person  in  charge  that  can  be  secured  and  an  organization  that  has  no  ax  to  grind, 
no  desire  to  be  prominent  above  any  other  organization,  but  one  capable  of  winning 
the  active  and  continued  support  of  all  the  agencies,  educational  and  social,  medical, 
legal,  and  mental  hygiene,  now  at  work  upon  the  problems  of  personality  and 
family  adjustment. 

4.  The  Premarital  Conference  4 

It  has  also  convinced  us  that  the  only  sound  policy  is  one  of  prevention, 
and  has  led  us  to  encourage  people  as  much  as  possible  to  seek  information 
before  marriage  rather  than  after.  To  this  end,  we  have  worked  out  a  "pre- 
marital conference"  which  we  believe  is  not  surpassed  anywhere.  Based  on 
the  belief  that  romance  flourishes  better  in  an  atmosphere  of  health  and 
knowledge  than  it  does  in  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency,  it 
contains  three  elements:  a  study  of  the  personal  and  family  history,  a  physical 
examination,  and  an  education. 

The  last  is  conducted  in  the  first  place  through  a  selected  reading  list  of 
books  that  will  answer  ninety  per  cent  of  the  candidate's  questions  and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  important,  give  him  a  vocabulary  to  discuss  the  subject.  It  is 
then  easy  to  answer  all  the  rest  of  his  questions  by  personal  consultation  and 
by  the  use  of  a  mimeographed  supplement  to  the  book  list,  which  we  have 
prepared  after  scanning  our  records  to  find  what  sorts  of  ignorance  have 
proved  commonest  and  most  fatal  to  the  married  happiness  of  our  previous 
clients. 

The  general  purpose  of  such  a  premarital  conference  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
preventive: 

(a)  To  eliminate  those,  who,  because  of  mental  or  emotional  defect,  are 

not  qualified  to  marry  successfully. 

(b)  To  eliminate  those  who,  because  of  physical  defects,  are  not  quali- 

fied to  marry  successfully  or,  if  married,  to  be  successful  parents. 
This  may  include: 

1.  Sterility 

2.  Bad  heredity 

3.  Acute  infectious  disease 

4Popenoe,  Paul,  "A  Family  Consultation  Service,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol. 
XVII,  No.  6  (June,  193 1),  pp.  318-319.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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4.  Chronic  disease,  defect,  or  abnormality 

5.  Structural  defect  preventing  normal  childbirth 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conducive: 

(a)  To  encourage  the  removal  of  existing  defects,  whether  physical  or 

mental,  thus  diminishing  the  probability  of  unwise  postponement 
of  childbearing,  sterility,  abortion,  dyspareunia,  vaginismus,  diffi- 
cult labor,  frigidity,  adultery,  and  divorce. 

(b)  To  provide  the  essentials  of  an  education  for  successful  cooperation 

in  marriage,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  about  to  wed;  or  of  in- 
telligent selection  and  successful  attraction  of  a  mate,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  chosen  life  partners. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  this  conference  in  the  light  of  results,  but  our 
clients  (mostly  women)  express  themselves  as  much  pleased  with  it.  They 
say  it  not  only  gives  them  a  self-confidence  which  they  lacked,  removing 
fears  based  on  ignorance  and  suspicion,  but  that  the  dignity  and  objectivity 
of  the  whole  proceeding  improve  greatly  their  attitudes  toward  marriage. 
We  do  know  that  those  who  have  had  this  conference  go  into  marriage  better 
prepared  for  its  responsibilities  and  obligations  than  are  many  intelligent 
persons  who  have  been  married  ten  or  twenty  years. 

5.  The  Child-Guidance  Clinic — Its  Aims,  Growth,  and  Methods  5 

The  child-guidance  clinic  is  a  psychiatric  clinic  designed  to  diagnose  and 
treat  the  behavior  and  personality  problems  of  childhood.  These  problems 
are  made  manifest  by  disorders  of  behavior,  such  as  tantrums,  stealing,  se- 
clusiveness,  truancy,  cruelty,  sensitiveness,  restlessness,  and  fears.  The  clinic 
treats  these  problems,  not  only  by  treating  the  child  through  whom  they  be- 
come overt,  but  as  well  the  family,  school,  recreational  and  other  involved 
factors  and  persons  which  contribute  to  the  problem,  and  whose  disorder  the 
problem  may  really  reflect.  It  is  the  function  of  this  discussion  to  show  how 
child-guidance  clinics  have  developed  and  how  they  are  operating.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  reader  will  have  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  scientific  validity 
of  child  guidance.  Consequently,  that  validation  is  not  reviewed  here. 

Child  guidance  is  one  of  a  group  of  closely  related  and  over-lapping  tech- 
niques and  sciences  dealing  with  human  adjustment,  which  also  includes 
psychiatry,  criminology,  social  work,  law,  pedagogy,  and  others.  The  work 
of  the  child-guidance  clinic  is  a  specialized  type  of  psychiatry,  although  it 
has  been  enriched  by  contributions  from  several  fields.  The  study  of  psychoses 

5  Stevenson,  George  S.,  "The  Child-Guidance  Clinic — Its  Aims,  Growth,  and  Methods," 
Proceedings  of  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  II,  pp.  251—253. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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and  their  beginnings  has  revealed  childhood  as  the  period  of  hope  and  pre- 
vention, the  period  for  refinement  of  the  mental  fabric.  Such  study  has  shown 
the  weaknesses  of  this  fabric  and  the  opportunities  for  prevention.  But  crimi- 
nology, social  work,  and  other  fields  have  similarly  striven  for  prevention  and 
in  so  doing  have  been  led  to  child  guidance  and  the  need  for  the  type  of  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  child-guidance  clinic.  It  is  axiomatic  in  all  these  fields 
that  one  very  fruitful  path  of  prevention  lies  in  correcting  mental  deviations 
in  their  incipiency,  in  establishing  a  mentally  healthy  milieu  for  the  child,  and 
in  creating  among  adults  a  general  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  child 
for  healthy  mental  development.  It  is  the  function  of  the  child-guidance  clinic 
to  sponsor  these  efforts,  developing  its  own  resources  and  organization  to 
study  and  treat  the  more  complex  individual  problems  and  helping  the  com- 
munity to  deal  with  the  less  complex  problems  through  its  own  resources.  It 
recognizes  the  dependence  of  many  behavior  problems  upon  social  or  en- 
vironmental rather  than  individual  distortion  and  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority of  other  groups  for  dealing  with  these  through  community  recon- 
struction. It  reserves  for  itself  responsibility  for  the  medical  (psychiatric)  or 
quasi-medical  (psychiatry  plus  assistance)  aspects  of  child  guidance. 

Mental  deficiency  per  se  is  not  a  problem  for  the  child  guidance  clinic,  but 
a  clinic  is  concerned  with  the  mental  distortions  that  may  exist  in  the  mental 
defective.  The  child  guidance  clinic  is  interested  in  educational,  industrial, 
and  social  structures  that  allow  the  mental  defective  to  enjoy  a  healthy  mental 
experience.  The  mere  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency  is  outside  its  scope.  It  is 
similarly  interested  in  programs  of  special  education  for  the  handicapped. 
The  child-guidance  clinic  has  closer  relation  to  work  with  the  pre-school  child 
and  to  parental  education  because  of  the  role  played  by  parental  ignorance 
and  early  habits  and  attitudes  as  major  contributors  to  the  behavior  problems 
of  childhood.  As  these  connections  vary,  so  the  correlated  clinics  vary  in  their 
complexity  and  take  on  different  shadings  as  they  function  in  special  relation 
to  social  service,  the  court,  pedagogy,  medicine,  and  religion. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  child  guidance  received  its  major  impetus 
from  several  techniques  dealing  with  human  maladjustment.  These  include 
the  fields  of  mental  disease,  delinquency,  and  dependency.  The  need  of  in- 
dividualization in  education  has  given  further  impetus  and  more  latterly  the 
problem  of  industry  and  vocational  adjustment  have  led  back  to  and  given 
sanction  to  the  handling  of  the  behavior  problems  of  children.  But  the  sanc- 
tions given  by  these  technical  fields  would  probably  have  been  sterile  had  it 
not  been  for  scientific  advances  which  gave  the  means  for  guiding  children. 
Physiology,  psychology,  and  sociology  have  provided  child  guidance  with  im- 
portant tools  and  twentieth-century  cultural  progress  has  furnished  the  at- 
mosphere for  their  efficient  use. 
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6.  The  Organization  of  Child  Guidance  and  Developmental 
Supervision  6 

Child  guidance  is  a  new  term  that  has  gained  wide  currency.  If  it  is  not 
used  too  promiscuously  or  too  pedantically,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose.  Al- 
ready it  has  unlocked  new  efforts  in  school,  court,  clinic,  and  home,  and  has 
developed  a  new  regard  for  the  personality  factors  that  underlie  child 
problems. 

The  general  concept  of  child  guidance  arose  out  of  the  clinic.  It  represents 
the  physician's  way  of  looking  at  life  problems.  Guidance,  here,  does  not 
mean  education  or  admonition  in  a  narrow  sense.  Rather,  it  means  a  case 
study,  a  diagnosis,  and  a  considered  effort  to  appraise  and  regulate  all  those 
factors  that  need  adjustment  in  the  individual  and  in  his  associates.  Although 
the  more  difficult  and  technical  forms  of  child  guidance  require  medical 
oversight,  the  general  method  and  spirit  of  approach  may  be  imitated  by  in- 
telligent teachers  and  parents.  In  fact,  much  child  guidance  actually  resolves 
itself  into  parent  guidance  and  consists  in  bringing  the  parent  to  an  improved 
relation  with  daughter  or  son. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  define  so  plastic  a  term  as  child  guidance.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  some  degree,  more  or  less  serious,  the  mental  health  of  the 
child  is  involved.  He  may  be  bright,  average,  dull,  or  deficient,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  mind  or  conduct,  he  is  not  functioning  or  developing  up  to  his 
possible  optimum.  Guidance  in  practice  becomes  a  constructive  effort  to  im- 
prove his  mental  health.  Many  share  in  the  effort — physician,  nurse,  visiting 
teacher,  school  principal,  policeman,  big  brother,  uncle,  grandmother.  But 
always  there  is  implied  some  kind  of  diagnosis,  some  analysis  of  the  problem, 
and  a  program  of  ways  and  ends. 

Child-guidance  technique  has  been  most  highly  developed  in  work  with 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  child-guidance  clinics  conducted  as  demonstra- 
tions under  the  auspices  of  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
have  shown  how  the  social,  educational,  and  medical  resources  of  a  commu- 
nity may  be  mobilized  to  do  preventive  work  in  the  field  of  delinquency  and 
conduct  disorder. 

Preventive  mental  hygiene  must  begin  early  to  accomplish  maximum  re- 
sults. It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  in  the  protection  of  mental 
welfare,  as  well  as  of  physical  welfare,  society  must  concentrate  its  basic 
effort  upon  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

The  whole  pre-school  period,  from  birth  to  second  dentition  (at  six  years), 
is  comparatively  a  very  critical  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 

6  Gesell,  Arnold,  "The  Organization  of  Child  Guidance  and  Developmental  Super- 
vision," Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4  (October,  1929),  pp.  780-787.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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Death,  disease,  and  accident  take  their  heaviest  toll  during  these  early  years. 
Three-fourths  of  the  deaf,  three-fourths  of  the  speech  defective,  virtually  all 
of  the  mentally  deficient,  one-third  of  the  crippled,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  blind  come  by  their  defects  in  the  pre-school  years.  Even  accidents  like 
scalding,  falls,  and  traffic  casualties  fall  with  peculiarly  heavy  weight  upon 
the  young  child.  The  automobile  each  week  takes  its  tragic  toll.  Who  are  its 
preferred  victims?  Children.  And  who  among  the  children  are  preferred? 
The  very  young.  One-half  of  all  the  juvenile-traffic  deaths  are  of  children 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years  old. 

In  the  aggregate  these  figures  have  much  significance  for  the  relatively 
normal  as  well  as  for  the  handicapped  child.  They  mean  that  the  hazards  and 
the  opportunities  of  development  alike  are  great  during  this  swift-growing 
period  of  the  life  cycle.  Some  part,  at  least,  of  the  foundation  of  mental  health 
must  be  laid  in  the  pre-school  period  of  growth. 

But  mental  growth  continues  during  the  whole  period  of  immaturity.  In- 
deed in  fortunately  gifted  and  well-minded  individuals  it  may  continue  far 
into  adult  years  and  even  to  the  brink  of  old  age.  The  foundational  importance 
of  the  pre-school  period  rests  upon  the  priority  of  this  period.  No  one  can  deny 
the  plasticity  and  the  potencies  of  later  childhood,  of  youth,  and  of  adult- 
hood. A  complete  view  of  the  whole  domain  of  child  guidance  and  of  de- 
velopmental hygiene  will  recognize  the  continuity  of  all  the  ages  of  man,  and 
will  emphasize  the  interrelations  of  the  entire  sequence  of  life  periods. 

Growth  is  a  unifying  concept  which  expresses  the  internal  unity  of  the 
entire  life  span.  All  growth  is  automatically  self-conditioning.  Past  growth 
modifies  present  growth  and  both  project  themselves  into  the  future. 

The  broad  problem  of  the  organization  of  child  guidance  and  of  develop- 
mental supervision  may,  therefore,  be  envisaged  in  terms  of  the  sequence  of 
life  periods  that  make  up  the  cycle  of  mental  growth.  The  administrative 
scheme  will  vary  for  different  communities  and  it  can  never  attain  completion. 
It  should  so  vary  because  the  soundest  child-guidance  policies  must  take 
shape  in  terms  of  the  peculiar  resources  of  each  community. 

7.  Evolution  of  Our  Treatment  Philosophy  in  Child  Guidance  7 

Treatment  in  the  field  of  child  guidance  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  thinking,  but  relatively  little  writing.  More  definite 
formulation  of  our  objectives,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  we  have  reached  our 
present  position,  seems  to  be  desirable  in  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  purposes 
that  we  are  all  striving  to  achieve. 

There  are  certain  factors  in  treatment  that  are  relatively  stable  and  that 

7  Allen,  Frederick  H.,  "Evolution  of  Our  Treatment  Philosophy  in  Child  Guidance," 
Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1   (January,  1930),  pp.  i-n.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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can  be  disposed  of  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  not  because  they  are  unim- 
portant, but  because  opinion  about  them  is  rather  unanimous.  Care  of  the 
physical  health  of  the  child  has  always  played  a  prominent  role  in  mental- 
hygiene  therapy,  and  there  always  will  be  the  desire  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  remedial  physical  conditions.  There  is  a  slight  danger  that  these  more 
tangible  factors  may  be  relegated  to  the  background  in  our  interest  in  under- 
standing the  interplay  of  those  emotional  factors  which  frequently  are  of 
more  importance.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  at  the  outset  the  important 
part  that  sound  physical  health  plays  in  the  field  of  behavior,  and  to  state  that 
the  establishment  of  it  in  the  individual  case  will  always  be  an  important 
objective  in  our  therapy. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  major  objectives  have  to  do  with  under- 
standing those  human  relationships  that  revolve  around  the  growing  per- 
sonality of  the  child  and  modifying  those  that  seem  to  be  placing  barriers  in 
the  way  of  a  healthy  achievement  of  maturity.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  most 
important  advances  in  our  therapeutic  endeavors  have  been  made. 

Dynamic  psychiatry  has  gone  through  an  interesting  cycle,  beginning  with 
an  interest  in  unraveling  the  genetic  history  of  adult  reactions,  which  in  turn 
led  to  a  greater  focusing  on  the  child,  with  the  idea  of  studying  and  prevent- 
ing those  adult  problems  in  their  incipient  stages.  And  now  we  find  ourselves 
going  back  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  those  adult  reactions  which  are 
so  important  in  shaping  the  personalities  of  children.  The  understanding  and 
modification  of  such  adult  problems  has  become  the  focus  of  our  therapeutic 
endeavors  in  the  field  of  child  guidance.  Reaching  this  stage  has  been  an 
interesting  and  difficult  process,  as  it  has  meant  going  against  very  definite 
and  almost  universal  trends  in  the  adult-child  relationship — and  against 
common  practice  in  most  community  organizations  that  deal  with  problem 
behavior. 

In  dealing  with  child  behavior,  the  major  objective  has  been — and  still  is, 
to  a  large  extent — the  eradication  of  that  behavior  which  is  considered  un- 
desirable. If  a  child  is  stealing  or  playing  truant  or  is  fearful  or  lying,  the 
efforts  of  the  adult  world,  more  particularly  in  home,  court,  and  school,  have 
been  to  eliminate  the  behavior  that  causes  deviation — and  to  do  this  by  at- 
tempting to  change  the  child.  The  most  common  approach  has  been  either 
on  a  moralizing  or  a  reasoning  basis,  an  attempt  to  convince  the  child  of  the 
undesirability  of  a  certain  type  of  behavior,  or  attention  has  been  given  only 
to  the  more  extrinsic  factors  of  the  environment — the  gang,  the  neighborhood, 
housing,  economic  factors,  and  the  like — and  to  supplying  more  wholesome 
outlets  to  replace  less  desirable  ones.  The  punishment  motive  has  been  a  part 
of  the  moralizing  approach,  and  naturally  follows  as  a  stronger  incentive 
when  the  child  fails  to  respond  and  does  not  conform  to  the  adult  code. 
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In  both  these  approaches,  it  is  the  behavior  of  the  child  that  is  directly  at- 
tacked. Emotional  factors  in  the  relationships  between  child  and  adult  have 
not  been  touched  upon,  but  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  more  super- 
ficial aspects  of  the  situation.  It  is  obvious  that  treatment  can  remain  on  that 
level  only  because  it  is  dealing  merely  with  the  symptoms  on  a  subjective 
plane  and  because  the  more  basic  causal  factors  are  neither  understood  nor 
treated. 

The  desire  for  a  more  fundamental  understanding  of  causal  factors  in  the 
child's  behavior  has  resulted  in  a  long  step  forward  to  a  more  intelligent 
dealing  with  matters  aside  from,  but  related  to,  the  behavior  of  the  child.  But 
a  dynamic  interpretation  of  behavior  has  not  always  been  followed  by  a 
dynamic  type  of  treatment.  Clinics  with  a  good  understanding  of  causal 
factors  have  found  it  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  away  from  the 
rather  primitive  eradication  objective.  Attention  has  continued  to  revolve 
very  largely  around  what  the  child  is  doing,  and  our  therapeutic  urge  has 
led  us  to  adopt,  in  a  great  many  instances,  a  treatment  program  based  upon 
the  specific-suggestion  type  of  therapy,  which  might  be  termed  the  old 
moralizing  type  of  therapy,  of  approach  disguised  in  a  little  more  modern 
type  of  dress.  Sound  interpretation  based  on  known  facts  has  not  always  been 
carried  over  into  treatment,  and  it  is  this  further  step  that  we  are  now  trying 
to  work  out. 

The  demands  of  the  moment  frequendy  force  a  psychiatrist  or  a  social 
worker  to  adopt  the  specific-suggestion  type  of  approach.  A  distraught  parent 
faced  with  an  acute  problem  demands  relief.  If  her  young  child  will  not  eat, 
she  requests  specific  directions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  question,  "What  shall  I 
do?"  becomes  the  focus  of  the  whole  study,  and  our  desire  to  maintain  a 
good  contact  and  our  own  therapeutic  urge  lead  to  the  adoption  of  this  ap- 
proach even  when  we  know  that  in  giving  such  advice  we  are  helping  to  gloss 
over  a  more  fundamental  problem  that  study  has  revealed  to  be  the  real  source 
of  the  child's  difficulty.  These  suggestions  of  ours  are  tried  out;  usually  they 
have  been  tried  out  before  and  have  been  read  about  in  the  flood  of  literature 
that  deals  with  habit  training  on  just  such  a  level.  Usually  they  fail,  and  every 
psychiatrist  and  social  worker  in  this  field  knows  the  sense  of  futility  that 
results  when  one  has  exhausted  all  one's  pet  suggestions  without  solving  the 
problem,  and  the  parent  returns  for  further  instructions. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  FAMILY 

Family  success  cannot  be  defined  in  static  terms.  It  is  always  relative 
and  like  all  human  undertakings  never  complete.  In  any  attempt  to 
state  the  normal  family  experience  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
never  abstract  and  universal  but  concrete  and  particular.  This  relativity 
o£  family  satisfaction  complicates  any  effort  to  describe  the  successful 
family.  Moreover  the  family  that  is  badly  adjusted  and  unhappy  is 
usually  vocal  while  satisfying  family  relationships  are  taken  for  granted 
and  rarely  announced.  The  investigator  of  the  family  always  finds  data 
easier  to  obtain  from  problem  families  than  from  those  that  function 
acceptably  to  the  members  concerned.  Reading  one  considers  the  social 
advantage  of  the  wholesome  family.  Reading  two  states  the  findings  of 
a  study  of  250  successful  families.  The  third  selection  interprets  family 
life  as  the  art  of  living  and  the  fourth  portrays  the  meaning  of  mono- 
gamic  affection  for  those  happily  married.  In  reading  five  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  attributes  which  a  group  of  college  men  considered 
necessary  in  an  ideal  wife.  Reading  six  pictures  the  unchanging  values 
of  the  successful  family,  and  the  seventh  offers  a  means  of  measuring 
marital  success. 

1.  The  Family  as  a  Constructive  Social  Agency  x 

The  field  suggested  by  the  modus  operandi  of  the  family  as  a  constructive 
force  is  wide.  The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  hardly  more  than  a  start 
towards  the  study  of  one  part  of  it.  Even  if  we  concede  greater  validity  for 
the  suggestions  made  than  I  am  as  yet  ready  to  claim  for  them,  certain  ques- 
tions may  nevertheless  be  raised  as  to  their  relevancy  in  a  consideration  of 
the  family  as  a  constructive  force.  It  is  true  that  all  of  the  suggestions  have 
been  derived  from  actual  experiences  in  family  life.  Nevertheless  most  of  them 
could  be  matched  by  identical  experiences  equally  satisfying  derived  from  life 
in  school,  club  or  institution  and  many  of  them  are  available  to  human  be- 
ings who  live  by  themselves.  Can  we,  therefore,  assume  that  the  family  offers 
opportunities  on  the  whole  more  favorable  to  the  achievement  of  standards 

1  Lee,  Porter  R.,  "The  Family  as  a  Constructive  Force  in  Mental  Hygiene,"  Proceed- 
ings of  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  II  (1932),  pp.  641-643. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  life  through  satisfying  experience  than  those  which  are  offered  by  school, 
club,  or  institution  or  by  some  other  device  still  to  be  invented  for  the  nurture 
of  human  beings? 

I  think  we  can,  but  I  cannot  prove  it.  Other  agencies  may  better  preserve 
the  health  of  children,  other  agencies  may  give  them  a  more  nearly  adequate 
education,  other  settings  may  more  helpfully  facilitate  emotional  adjustment, 
other  settings  may  be  more  conducive  to  creative  achievement.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment, however,  that  the  family  at  its  best  offers  a  rich  opportunity  for  the 
achievement  of  all  these.  No  substitute  for  the  family  thus  far  invented  offers 
this  combination  of  Structural  assets  for  constructive,  satisfying  life:  a  small 
group  of  individuals  of  diversified  age,  each  of  whom  has  a  personal  stake 
in  the  well-being  of  the  others,  into  which  one  is  born,  thereby  acquiring 
status  by  right  with  respect  to  the  other  members  of  the  group. 

In  such  a  group  the  individual  may  learn  how  to  achieve  adjustment 
through  the  process  of  give  and  take  with  that  peculiar  type  of  security  which 
comes  through  realizing  that  other  members  of  one's  group  are  achieving 
the  same  result  by  the  same  process.  In  family  life  at  its  best  those  crises 
which  are  full  of  menace  to  the  individual  personality  may  become  vehicles 
of  satisfying,  maturing  development  through  constructive  handling.  Ideals, 
standards  of  life,  self-control  are  acquired  in  varied  ways.  The  process  of  ac- 
quiring them  is  not  restricted  to  precepts,  to  occasions  for  driving  home  a 
lesson  or  to  deliberate  programs  for  child  development.  Indeed  these  are  much 
less  important  as  the  media  of  constructive  influence  than  continuous  associa- 
tion in  infinitely  varied  activities  with  other  persons  of  different  ages.  In 
such  a  group  the  personal  stake  of  the  adult  in  the  child  and  the  child  in  the 
adult  becomes  apparent  in  intangible  but  effective  ways  through  which,  as 
a  by-product  rather  than  as  a  scheduled  result,  constructive  influence  upon 
standards  is  exerted. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  sinister  implications  for  the  future  of  the  family 
which  lie  in  the  revelations  of  modern  psychology  or  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  some  important  social  forces  in  modern  life.  Science  is  building  up  a) 
strong  indictment  against  the  family.  Thus  far  we  have  taken  the  family  as 
a  constructive  influence,  on  faith,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  abundant 
illustration  and  our  own  empirical  experience.  Illustration  and  empirical  ex- 
perience, however,  have  furnished  equally  convincing  evidence  that  the  fam- 
ily functions  destructively  for  its  members.  And  now  scientific  effort  has  be- 
gun to  produce  evidence  of  this  destructive  character  which  is  more  than 
illustration  and  empiricism  and  approaches  the  scientific  in  character.  Small 
wonder  then  that  doubts  begin  to  be  expressed  as  to  the  utility  of  the  family 
to  mankind.  Before  such  doubts  ripen  into  conviction  science  and  art  both 
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can  be  put  under  an  obligation  to  explore  the  constructive  contribution  of  the 
family  as  persistently  and  sympathetically  as  they  are  now  exploring  its  other 
aspects. 

This  exploration  may  well  give  us  a  new  and  more  hopeful  basis  for  educa- 
tion and  social  treatment,  to  say  nothing  of  a  more  inspiring,  reassuring  basis 
for  the  experience  of  parenthood  itself.  Such  an  exploration  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  correlating  family  structure  as  it  is  revealed  by  science  with 
the  achievement  of  constructive  satisfaction.  It  will  inevitably  disclose  the 
stabilizing  security-giving  possibilities  of  spiritual  values.  It  is  likely  to  dis- 
cover that  the  stability  of  the  family  in  human  society  does  not  rest  solely 
upon  tradition,  inertia,  convention  or  law,  but  behind  all  these  forces  which 
science  is  gradually  helping  us  to  understand  lies  the  significant  fact  that  the 
family  persists  as  an  institution  because  on  the  whole  it  gives  satisfaction  to 
human  beings. 

Westermarck  concludes  his  study  of  human  marriage  by  saying  "The  ex- 
istence of  marriage  does  not  depend  on  laws.  If  the  main  thesis  of  this  work 
is  correct,  if  marriage  is  not  an  artificial  creation  but  an  institution  based  on 
deep-rooted  sentiments,  conjugal  and  parental,  it  will  last  as  long  as  these 
sentiments  last.  And  should  they  ever  cease  to  exist  no  laws  in  the  world 
could  save  marriage  from  destruction." 

Every  type  of  human  association  is  founded  upon  deep-rooted  sentiments 
that  give  meaning  to  life.  They  have  no  existence  except  within  the  person- 
alities of  individuals.  They  have  no  reality  except  as  they  come  to  expression 
in  behavior  and  experience.  The  family,  a  relationship  in  which  for  most  of 
us  deep-rooted  sentiments  come  to  focus,  becomes  thereby  a  constructive 
force  in  human  life.  It  will  be  a  constructive  force  in  mental  hygiene  just  in 
so  far  as  mental  hygiene  understands  why  and  how  it  operates  as  a  construc- 
tive force  in  human  life. 

2.  A  Study  of  250  Successful  Families  2 

With  the  great  interest  in  child  training  and  development  there  has  come 
about  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  apart  from  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own 
observation  we  know  little  of  those  families  which  have  made  a  success  of 
their  group  life.  Success  is  difficult  to  define  and  criteria  for  judging  a  family 
as  successful  or  unsuccessful  are  not  readily  available. 

Upon  discussing  the  possible  criteria  of  success  with  various  groups  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  family  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  successful  family 

2  Woodhouse,  Chase  Going,  "A  Study  of  250  Successful  Families,"  Social  Forces,  Vol. 
VIII,  No.  4  (June,  1930),  pp.  511-532  passim.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Editorial 
Note:  See  Chapter  XXV,  Selection  4. 
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was,  in  their  minds,  one  which  developed  individuals  well  adjusted  in  their 
personal  lives  and  doing  a  good  piece  of  work  in  their  particular  jobs.  Ad- 
justment was  the  key  word. 

The  written  schedule  having  been  decided  upon  and  the  nucleus  of  a  list 
of  successful  persons  having  been  made  the  next  step  was  to  test  out  the 
schedules.  It  was  decided  that  the  study  would  have  to  fall  into  two  parts: 
Part  I,  a  study  of  the  homes  in  which  the  individuals  listed  as  successful 
had  been  brought  up;  Part  II,  a  study  of  the  homes  which  were  being  de- 
veloped by  such  persons  today. 

There  were  344  persons  who  cooperated  in  this  study,  men  and  women, 
married  and  single.  The  group  was  a  well  educated  one  composed  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  main  engaged  in  some  profession  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  men 
and  women  in  business  and  two  on  farms.  All  but  5  of  the  99  men  and  25 
of  the  245  women  had  a  college  education. 

Most  of  these  men  and  women  had  childhoods  with  urban  backgrounds, 
but  there  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  village  and  the  farm.  They  came 
from  every  section  of  the  country  with  the  larger  proportion  from  the  Middle 
West,  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the  New  England  states  in  the  order  listed. 

First,  what  are  the  conclusions  of  the  344  individuals  as  to  the  essentials 
of  a  successful  home?  Altogether,  they  listed  2208  essentials.  There  is  no] 
doubt  that  they  thought  of  the  family  as  a  "group  of  interacting  personali- 
ties." It  was  attitudes,  personal  traits  and  relationships  which  were  stressed 
most  heavily.  Next  in  numerical  order  were  economic  factors  but  much  less 
frequendy  mentioned.  Then  came  ideals.  Next  came  those  dealing  with  social 
training,  then  education  in  the  more  formal  sense  and  away  at  the  end, 
numerically  speaking,  health. 

Briefly,  the  family  described  would  be  one  in  which  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual were  recognized,  where  each  member  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  best  of  his  ability,  where  interests  were  broad  and  varied  and 
some  were  shared,  where  there  was  cooperation  and  a  mutual  sharing  of  joys, 
sorrows  and  responsibilities,  where  there  was  love.  The  individual  members 
would  be  frank  with  each  other,  but  this  frankness  would  be  tempered  with 
respect  and  tact,  understanding  and  insight.  Tolerance  would  be  an  out- 
standing trait  of  the  individual  members.  Each  member  would  feel  affection 
for  the  other.  The  parents  would  work  together  in  close  harmony  and 
cooperation,  would  be  emotionally  dependent  one  upon  the  other  and  would 
not  work  out  their  emotional  difficulties  on  their  children.  They  would  have 
backgrounds  not  too  divergent  and  would  be  equal  partners  in  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  family.  They  would  be  in  agreement  on  sex  matters. 
They  would  have  some  knowledge  of  present-day  psychology  and  of  child 
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training  and  development.  They  would  grow  with  their  children,  would 
present  a  consistent  attitude  in  their  dealing  with  them,  would  expect 
obedience  but  would  not  dominate  them. 

Next  in  importance,  numerically,  to  this  largest  group  of  personal  traits, 
attitudes  and  relationship,  were  the  essentials  listed  connected  with  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  that  is  income  and  household  management.  There  were  389 
replies  under  this  heading.  By  far  the  largest  number,  a  good  half  of  the  389, 
came  under  sufficient  income.  A  fourth  added  budgeting  and  a  definite 
financial  system  for  the  household.  Next  to  sufficient  income,  household  man- 
agement was  the  important  economic  essential.  Management  was  considered 
a  matter  not  for  the  homemaker  alone  but  for  the  entire  family,  and  as  a 
means  of  child  training. 

General  ideals  in  the  home  came  next  on  the  list.  There  were  297  replies 
which  came  under  this  head.  Religion  was  the  one  noted  by  the  largest  num- 
ber. High  ideals,  a  moral  code  the  same  for  all,  were  the  terms  used  by  a 
goodly  number.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  17  persons  felt  it  necessary  to 
list  among  ideals  "recognition  of  the  desirability  of  the  home,"  and  no  less 
than  61  the  "desire  for  children." 

What  then  are  the  factors  making  for  a  successful  family?  First  and  by  far 
the  most  important  are  certain  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  whole  group  and 
each  individual  in  it,  and  certain  personal  traits,  certain  relationships  between 
husband  and  wife  and  between  parents  and  children.  The  individuality  of 
each  member  must  be  recognized  and  each  have  opportunity  to  develop  to 
the  limit  of  his  abilities.  Interests  must  be  broad  and  varied.  There  must  be 
love,  frankness,  courtesy,  cooperation,  a  sharing  in  all  things,  tolerance  and 
understanding  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Husband  and  wife  must  be  well  mated,  cooperate  one  with  the  other  and 
be  all  round  friends.  They  must  know  the  elements  of  child  training,  grow 
with  their  children,  have  affection  for  them,  but  avoid  using  them  as  outlets 
for  their  own  emotional  difficulties. 

The  family  must  have  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living  considering  the  average  standard  of  their  group  and  to  make 
unnecessary  the  worries  arising  from  too  cramped  means.  There  must  be 
good  household  management,  both  on  the  financial  and  the  narrower  house- 
keeping side  and  each  member  of  the  family  must  carry  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  work. 

There  must  be  a  philosophy  of  life  and  of  religion,  moral  ideals  and  a 
worked  out  goal.  The  home  must  be  a  place  for  social  training,  for  developing 
the  right  community  contacts  and  for  making  available  the  best  cultural  and 
educational  facilities  obtainable  under  the  circumstances. 
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These  at  least  are  the  essentials  listed  by  a  group  of  men  and  women,  suc- 
cessful as  individuals  and  in  the  case  of  one-third,  themselves  the  heads  of 
families  which  the  world  considers  successful. 

3.  The  Art  of  Family  Life  3 

I  suppose  no  two  of  us  would  agree  upon  the  details  which  make  for  per- 
fect family  life — and  this  is  well.  No  one  description  covers  it,  for  it  must — 
and  does — reflect  the  social  life  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  thinking  and  feeling 
of  the  individuals  who  comprise  it,  and  their  developing  personalities.  Most 
of  us,  however,  share  in  certain  common  ideals. 

It  is  profoundly  significant  that  we  are  demanding  today  that  the  home 
shall  furnish  above  all  else  a  spiritual  force  in  our  lives.  We  are  refusing  to 
tolerate  the  family  organized  mainly  as  an  institution  for  safety  or  for 
economic  and  social  security,  or  that  which  is  an  expression  of  gratified  pas- 
sion, or  even  of  the  desire  for  race  survival,  but  are  rather  looking  to  the  home 
as  the  great  venture  in  maintaining  a  social  institution  founded  upon  mutual 
love  and  respect,  which  recognizes  mutual  rights  and  responsibilities  for  its 
members  and  which  secures  the  rarest  expression  of  individual  freedom 
through  the  voluntary  surrender  of  personal  desires  for  the  sake  of  larger 
ends.  Humans  living  happily  together  in  understanding  and  in  sympathy — 
such  is  the  expression  of  a  noble  art. 

4.  Monogamic  Affection  4 

In  spite  of  the  disagreement  of  some  of  my  radical  friends,  it  is  my  own 
conviction  that  the  achievement  of  this  sharing  of  the  sexual  experience  tends 
to  become  so  satisfying  to  the  partners  that  their  sex  problem  is  settled  within 
their  partnership.  I  have  no  desire  to  moralize;  I  believe  it  is  a  broad  fact. 
Sexual  irregularity  for  such  partners  passes  beyond  right  and  wrong,  because 
it  no  longer  appears  in  their  desires.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  many  cases  that  under  such  circumstances  sexual  love 
jnay  continue  up  to  the  threshold  of  senility.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea  that  marital 
fovers  far  beyond  middle  age  should  be  able  to  warm  themselves  in  an  emo- 
tional experience  recalling  all  the  fine  romance  of  the  first  flush  of  youth. 
There  is  always  a  rich  reward  for  the  pains  we  take  in  trying  to  perfect  a 
personal  relationship. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  monotony  of  monogamy.  It  is  true  that 
companionship  and  connubial  affection  do  become  through  habit  as  un- 
noticed as  the  air  we  breathe.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  peace,  yet  it 

3  Richardson,  Anna  E.,  "The  Art  of  Family  Life,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Vol. 
XIV,  No.  2  (February,  1928),  p.  82.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

4  Harris,  Frederick,  "The  Sexual  Relationship  in  Marriage,"  The  World  Tomorrow, 
Vol.  XI,  No.  3  (March,  1928),  p.  106.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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may  become  humdrum.  But  if  the  perfect  sexual  adjustment  enshrined  in 
the  marital  partnership  brings  a  common  happiness  to  both  partners,  there  is 
some  insurance  against  monotony;  for  the  very  essence  of  sexuality  is  its  tidal 
ebb  and  flow.  "The  first  fine  careless  rapture"  is  recaptured,  recaptured  again 
and  again.  When  we  least  expect  it — perhaps  after  some  very  placid  but  pro- 
found experience  of  companionship — sexual  love  may  suddenly  spring  up 
and,  following  its  appropriate,  habitual,  and  established  course,  celebrate 
again  a  vital  and  enduring  unity.  Wordsworth  once  uttered  a  complaint  that 
his  wife's  love  which  was  originally  a  fountain  had  become  a  well.  The  poet, 
Francis  Thompson,  commenting  upon  this  whimsicality  said:  "Love  is  an 
affection,  its  display  an  emotion:  love  is  the  air,  its  display  is  the  wind.  An 
affection  may  be  constant;  an  emotion  can  no  more  be  constant  than  the  wind 
can  constandy  blow.  All,  therefore,  that  a  man  can  reasonably  ask  of  his  wife 
is  that  her  love  should  be  indeed  a  well.  A  well:  but  a  Bethesda-well,  into 
which  from  time  to  time  the  angel  of  tenderness  descends  to  trouble  the  waters 
for  the  healing  of  the  beloved." 

5.  College  Men  Define  the  Ideal  Wife  5 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  up  to  the  class,  as  to  the  attributes  which  the 
members  considered  necessary  in  an  ideal  wife,  the  following  report  was 
handed  in  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  class: 

You  asked  us  rather  unexpectedly  for  our  choice  of  the  attributes  of  an 
ideal  wife.  If  I  can  speak  for  one  man  (myself),  here  is  a  list: 

1.  Intelligence  is  easily  the  most  important  virtue.  If  a  girl  be  intelligent 
many  of  the  other  attributes  follow  of  necessity.  Stupidity,  not  to  be  confused 
with  lack  of  education,  is  one  fault  which  cannot  be  corrected.  I  could  never 
be  happy  and  married  to  a  dumb-bell. 

2.  Character.  I  use  this  term  in  a  general  way  and  sub-divide  it  to  make  my 
meaning  clear. 

a.  Unselfishness,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  requisite  to  married  happiness. 

I  don't  mean  that  I  expect  a  wife  to  forget  herself  in  bovine  devotion 
to  me  but  I  am  certain  that  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  woman  whose 
first  thought  is  of  herself. 

b.  Loyalty  can  be  the  most  beautiful  of  traits.  The  trials  of  a  man's  life  can 

be  met  with  greater  courage  and  left  with  fewer  scars  because  of  the 
staunch  comradeship  of  a  loyal  wife. 

c.  Honesty  is  of  self-evident  importance.  I  refer  to  absence  of  deceit  and  to 

frankness. 


5  Bales,  Alba,  "A  Course  in  Home  Economics  for  College  Men,"  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  6   (June,   1929),  pp.  427-428.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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d.  Sympathy  is  a  vague  abstraction,  but  I  know  that  I  can  be  more  success- 

ful if  my  wife  has  some  understanding  of  me  and  the  difficulties  of 
my  work.  There  are  two  viewpoints  in  marriage,  and  a  wife  should 
possess  binocular  vision  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

e.  Energy.  Personal  laziness  is  unforgivable. 

f.  Sex  purity.  For  the  lack  of  a  better  caption,  this  may  be  discussed  under 

the  general  heading  of  character.  In  my  opinion,  if  I  may  venture  one, 
the  importance  of  sex  conduct  is  exaggerated  all  out  of  proportion  to 
its  true  significance.  Sex  transgressions  should  be  considered  on  a  basis 
with  other  moral  mis-steps.  If  someone  were  to  give  me  a  lovely  pic- 
ture, I  should  consider  it  no  less  beautiful  because  I  could  detect  a 
blemish  in  its  art  or  preservation,  and  analogously,  if  a  girl  can  offer 
me  a  beautiful  character,  I  hope  that  I  can  see  the  composite  and  not 
the  blemishes.  The  assay  of  purity  should  be  conditioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination. 

3.  Disposition.  I  refer  to  buoyancy  of  nature  under  exigent  circumstances, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  puerility  expressed  by  chronic  giggles. 

4.  Health.  For  eugenic  reasons. 

5.  Appearance.  My  humble  wish  is  that  my  wife  be  sufficiently  handsome 
so  that  no  one  will  pity  me.  Neatness  and  taste  are  far  more  important  than 
natural  beauty.  Grimy  nails  and  an  unwashed  neck  add  little  to  inherent 
charm.  I  could  never  love  a  slattern. 

6.  Education,  in  itself,  is  not  especially  admirable  but  it  does  lead  to  simi- 
larity of  taste.  I  should  like  my  wife's  interests  to  transcend  bridge  and  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

7.  Business  ability.  I  offer  this  without  apology.  I  have  seen  too  many 
men  driven  to  grayness  and  imminent  insanity  by  their  wives'  faulty  financial 
cooperation. 

8.  Domesticity.  I  still  believe  in  the  tradition  that  a  woman's  chief  function 
is  that  of  a  homemaker  if  she  chooses  to  marry.  I  want  children  and  a  wife 
who  is  glad  to  have  them,  even  if  they  are,  to  her,  a  social  handicap  and  a 
financial  liability.  I  want  her  to  enjoy  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and  I  want  her 
to  be  able  to  entertain  successfully. 

No,  I  didn't  forget  religious  tastes  or  interests.  All  I  ask  is  that  she  be  neither 
a  bigot  nor  a  zealot. 

6.  Unchanging  Values  of  the  Family  6 
It  [the  family]  is  supported  by  interests,  feelings,  desires  and  ideals  which 


6  Elliott,  John  L.,   "Unchanging  Values  of  the  Family,"  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene, 
Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4  (April,  1932),  pp.  193-194.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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not  only  are  nearer  to  most  of  us  than  any  others  but  are  also  more  potent 
(beginning,  perhaps,  with  the  interest  created  by  sex).  Paradoxically,  it  is 
held  together,  too,  by  differences.  I  would  like  here  to  put  forward  the  point 
of  view  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  believing  that  cooperation  can  take 
place  only  between  the  like.  A  great  thing  to  learn  on  the  road  to  achievement 
of  personality  is  that  cooperation  between  the  unlike  is  an  essential  thing. 
Difference  is  just  as  important  as  similarity,  and  until  that  is  recognized  I 
believe  we  shall  never  have  the  progress  we  want.  The  family  is  the  place 
where  conditions  are  best  in  the  world  for  having  brought  home  to  us  the 
importance  of  recognition  of  differences  in  the  development  of  personality 
and  the  interconnectedness  of  life.  Consider  the  differences  of  sex.  The  man 
and  woman,  the  husband  and  wife,  who  undertake  to  make  a  home  have  the 
great  privilege  and  necessity  of  overcoming  wide  differences  if  they  would 
achieve  happiness  and  their  highest  goal.  These  differences  in  the  natures  of 
men  and  women  I  believe  will  not  disappear.  They  may  even  become  accentu- 
ated, as  time  passes  and  culture  grows.  In  the  past  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  father  was  the  dominant  person  in  the  family,  and  perhaps  the  modern 
family  is  becoming  different  because  we  are  recognizing  that  there  is  not  one 
head  but  at  least  two,  and  that  those  heads  are  different.  A  good  many  of  us 
believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  women  to  copy  men  in  their  attitudes,  that 
they  have  their  own  functions,  though  they  are  certainly  equal  with  men. 
The  recognition  of  this  equivalence  and  the  importance  of  differing  functions 
helps  to  build  up  a  new  relation  between  men  and  women  in  the  home,  be- 
cause they  are  different,  not  because  they  are  men  and  women,  and  the  more 
surely  the  idea  of  difference  comes  out  in  the  future  years,  the  better  and  holier 
I  believe  the  family  will  be. 

7.  An  Instrument  for  the  Measurement  of  Success  in  Marriage  7 

The  present  paper  describes  an  attempt  to  invent  an  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  success  in  marriage.  The  basic  sociological  assumptions  in- 
volved are:  first,  that  an  institution  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  func- 
tion it  is  designed  to  perform;  and  second,  that,  disregarding  its  reproductive 
function,  the  social  functions  of  marriage  include,  in  our  culture,  that  of 
(1)  providing  a  home  for  its  members  and,  (2)  serving  the  primary-group 
needs  of  personality.  The  present  instrument  disregards  the  first  of  these, 
although  its  importance  and  probably  greater  universality  are  not  denied. 
The  justification  for  disregarding  it  lies  in  the  fact  which  Ogburn  has  pointed 

7  Bernard,  Jessie,  "An  Instrument  for  the  Measurement  of  Success  in  Marriage," 
Publication  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2  (May,  1933),  pp.  94- 
96.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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out,  that  the  traditional  home  services,  such  as  cleaning,  cooking,  etc.,  are 
gradually  being  taken  out  of  the  home,  leaving  to  the  family  chiefly  and 
essentially  the  affectional  function.  The  assumption  is  made,  then,  that  in 
our  culture  a  marriage  which  builds  and  stabilizes  and  integrates  the  per- 
sonalities of  its  members  is  successful  and  one  that  disintegrates  or  represses 
their  personalities  or  causes  conflict  in  them  is  unsuccessful.  The  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  each  spouse  feels  in  the  other  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
satisfaction  his  or  her  personality  is  receiving  from  the  marriage. 

The  basic  psychological  assumptions  apply  to  method.  It  is  freely  granted 
at  the  outset  that  the  actual  attitude  which  a  man  has  toward  his  wife  must 
always  remain,  like  "intelligence,"  a  hypothetical  and  unknown  quantity,  a 
complex  composite  of  feeling  tones,  muscular  stresses  and  strains  and  ten- 
sions, inhibitions,  habit  patterns,  memories,  etc.,  which  can  never  be  studied 
or  measured  directly  and  which  can  be  even  partially  uncovered  only  by  the 
long  and  detailed  processes  of  psychoanalysis.  At  the  same  time  the  assump- 
tion is  made  that  if,  by  means  of  a  well-selected  set  of  stimuli,  a  series  of  valid 
responses  can  be  elicited  from  him,  these  will  constitute  a  sample,  and  there- 
fore an  index,  to  the  almost  infinite  "universe"  of  inner  behavior  patterns 
which  constitute  his  attitude  toward  his  wife.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as- 
sumption as  that  underlying  the  method  of  word  or  free  association  tests. 
Note  that  the  assumption  is  not  that  the  responses  will  be  valid — we  will  dis- 
cuss this  problem  later — but  that  if  they  are  valid  they  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  inner  behavior. 

Starting  with  these  assumptions  the  instrument  sets  about  to  present  to 
each  individual  a  set  of  stimuli  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  him  certain 
sample  responses.  The  method  is  simple.  The  individual  is  given  three  sheets 
of  paper,  each  containing  an  identical  list  of  about  ioo  qualitative  terms  or 
"traits,"  such  as  "abusive,"  "affectionate,"  etc.,  arranged  alphabetically.  These 
terms  were  secured  from  Mowrer's  study  of  disorganized  families  and  from 
Mrs.  Woodhouse's  study  of  successful  marriages.  These  constitute  the  stimuli. 
The  person  is  requested  to  check  all  the  traits  which  apply  to  his  wife,  to 
double-check  those  which  are  very  characteristic,  and  triple-check  those  that 
are  most  characteristic.  These  are  the  responses.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
any  particular  response  or  check  indicates  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  re- 
sponse, and  the  intensity  of  the  response,  the  individual  is  further  requested 
on  the  second  sheet  to  check,  double-check,  and  triple-check  traits  he  con- 
siders necessary,  very  necessary,  and  extremely  necessary  for  success  in  mar- 
riage, and  on  the  third  sheet  to  do  the  same  for  traits  which  he  considers 
harmful  to  success  in  marriage.  The  second  and  third  sheets  thus  constitute  a 
standard  by  which  we  can  determine  the  quality  and  intensity  of  any  response 
on  the  first  sheet.  The  final  score  is  based  on  the  relation  of  the  responses  on 
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the  first  sheet  to  those  on  the  other  two.  The  individual  is  requested  to  be  per- 
fectly subjective  in  his  responses  since  the  object  is  not  to  determine  what  his 
wife  really  "is"  like — that  is  a  problem  for  metaphysics — but  what  she  seems 
like  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FAMILY 

Family  research  presents  all  the  difficulties  of  sociological  investiga- 
tion and  some  in  addition  that  are  peculiar  in  this  special  field  of  re- 
search. In  the  first  selection  the  author  discusses  the  case  study  method 
which  has  had  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  study  of  the  family.  In  read- 
ing two  we  are  given  an  analysis  of  the  various  methods  of  family  re- 
search. The  complexity  of  the  family  problems  is  emphasized  by  selec- 
tion three.  Reading  four  pleads  for  some  objective  criterion  in  an 
attempt  to  measure  family  success.  The  next  reading  is  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  pieces  of  family  research  brought  forth  by 
American  scholarship.  The  selection  chosen  discusses  the  method  used 
in  this  investigation.  The  last  reading  presents  a  basic,  sociological 
program  for  research  of  the  family. 

i.  Methods  of  Research  in  Studying  the  Family1 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  take  up  a  detailed  study  of  the  case  method,  even 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  family  problems,  although  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  trace  its  evolution  especially  in  the  records  of  family 
societies  where  it  began  as  a  mere  directory — name  and  address  of  the  client 
and  perhaps  nothing  more.  Next  there  was  often  added  brief  mention  of  the 
relief  given,  followed  probably  by  a  statement  of  the  special  difficulty,  then 
perhaps  something  about  other  members  of  the  family,  and  so  on,  until  we 
have  the  highly  developed  case  history  of  the  social  agency  of  today.  Court 
records  in  juvenile  and  family  courts  have  had  a  similar  development,  and 
medical  and  mental  clinics  also  have  valuable  records.  By  case  histories  is 
meant  more  than  a  record  of  the  social  situation.  What  is  needed  is  a  complete 
hereditary  and  environmental  history — mental,  physical,  social  and  economic 
— of  each  member  of  the  family  in  his  relationship  to  the  others. 

Probably  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  case  method  are  found  in 
Thomas  and  Znaniecki's  Polish  Peasant,  Thomas'  Unadjusted  Girl,  Drucker 
and  Hexter's  Children  Astray,  and  Three  Problem  Children,  a  study  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund.  There  is  another  interesting  type  of  family  research  based 
on  the  case  method.  Such  a  study  is  Judge  Ben  Lindsey's  Companionate  Mar- 

1  Jocher,  Katharine,  "Methods  of  Research  in  Studying  the  Family,"  The  Family, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  3   (May,   1928),  p.  84.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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riage  in  which  he  cites  case  after  case.  But  since  these  are  given  to  prove  a 
particular  point,  they  must  be  weighed  very  carefully.  Also  there  are  no  writ- 
ten records  of  these  cases,  since  Judge  Lindsey  feels  that  persons  will  not  seek 
help  for  their  problems  if  they  know  that  what  they  say  will  be  written  down 
and  filed  for  future  reference.  Such  unwritten  cases  have  their  value  but  they 
also  have  their  disadvantages.  Professor  W.  I.  Thomas,  an  early  exponent  of 
the  case  method  and  whose  use  of  this  method  has  done  much  to  gain  its  ac- 
ceptance by  sociologists,  admits  that  the  subjective  element  is  large  and  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  any  evalution  of  this  method.  And  this  weakness  is 
greater  where  we  do  not  have  the  printed  page  to  which  to  refer  but  must 
rely  wholly  on  the  client's  statement  and  the  impression  which  was  received 
in  the  telling  of  the  story.  And  yet,  as  Professor  Burgess  says,  "all  studies  in 
this  field  for  some  time  to  come  must  reckon  with  the  acute  analysis  of  the 
statistical  and  the  case-study  methods."  And  Mowrer  in  his  Family  Disorgan- 
ization devotes  seven  chapters  to  varying  phases  of  the  case-study  method. 

2.  Methods  of  Family  Research  2 

With  this  review  of  logical  method  in  mind,  both  as  it  has  developed  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  in  sociology,  one  may  turn  to  the  more  specific 
methods  and  techniques  used  in  family  research.  These  methods  may  be 
grouped  into  four  fundamental  types:  impressionistic  methods,  case-study 
methods,  statistical  methods,  and  experimental  methods. 

Impressionistic  methods  are  not,  of  course,  scientific  in  any  exact  sense, 
since  in  their  very  nature  they  admit  inaccuracies  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
science  to  foresee  and  exclude.  Yet  these  methods  have  found  wide  usage  in 
the  study  of  the  family  and  have  even  yielded  useful  results.  The  two  kinds  of 
impressionistic  methods  are:  the  inductive  reasoning  from  casual  observation 
and  the  deductive  or  philosophical  reasoning.  Ordinarily,  both  are  inter- 
twined in  any  particular  piece  of  analysis.  The  chief  virtue  of  impressionistic 
methods  is  that  they  result  in  the  formulation  of  tentative  hypotheses  for 
research  in  which  more  reliable  methods  are  used.  As  methods  of  study  they 
are  particularly  unreliable,  if  too  much  credence  is  placed  in  the  results;  for 
even  at  best,  when  reasoning  is  chiefly  inductive,  the  observations  tend  to 
represent  extremes  since  these  are  the  more  readily  seen  and  remembered. 

Experimental  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  successfully  used  in  the 
natural  sciences,  seem  on  the  whole  unadapted  to  the  needs  of  family  research. 
Experimentation  in  the  natural  sciences  not  uncommonly  results  in  the  de- 
struction of  much  material  before  significant  results  are  obtained.  This  possi- 
bility deters  use  of  the  method  in  social  research.  Besides,  human  experience 

2  Mowrer,  Ernest  R.,  The  Family:  Its  Organization  and  Disorganization  (1932), 
pp.  292—296.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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is  so  complex  as  to  make  the  isolation  of  factors,  so  essential  to  experimental 
methods,  difficult  if  not  impossible.  There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood,  for 
the  present  at  least,  that  any  use  of  experimental  methods  will  be  made  in  the 
study  of  the  family. 

Case-study  methods  are  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  qualitative  data  and 
may  be  differentiated  into  two  types:  historical  methods  and  case-analysis. 
Of  these  two  types,  the  historical  is  the  older  and  has  been  used  more  widely 
in  the  study  of  the  family.  More  recendy,  however,  historical  methods  have 
given  way  to  case-analysis  as  emphasis  has  been  directed  more  and  more  to 
the  contemporary  family. 

Three  varieties  of  historical  method  may  be  distinguished:  the  narrative 
method,  the  natural-history  method,  and  the  comparative  method.  Ordinarily 
the  term  "historical  method"  is  used  to  refer  chiefly  to  what  is  here  called  the 
"narrative  method,"  or,  when  more  strictly  used,  to  the  techniques  of  evaluat- 
ing documentary  evidences  as  a  part  of  the  narrative  method. 

The  narrative  method  of  history  is  concerned  with  reproducing  a  chrono- 
logical description  of  past  events  as  they  have  occurred  in  the  experiences  of 
groups  of  people.  Since,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  every- 
thing which  happened,  even  though  all  had  been  recorded,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  historian  to  select  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  significant  events  and 
to  describe  these  as  accurately  as  possible.  He  is  guided  in  this  selection  by 
the  discovery  of  what  he  considers  to  be  cause-and-effect  relationships,  and 
his  final  product  gives  him,  therefore,  a  formula  for  predicting  what  will 
happen  in  the  future,  since  he  assumes  that  the  cause-and-effect  relationships 
discovered  in  past  events  will  continue  to  hold. 

The  natural-history  method  differs  from  the  narrative  in  that  the  historical 
sequences  observed  in  one  group  are  compared  with  those  in  another.  The 
elements  in  the  sequences,  therefore,  take  on  a  generalized  form  in  which  the 
events  are  typical,  and  the  chronological  setting  is  lost.  The  result  is  a  gen- 
eralized developmental  picture  by  which  the  historian  can  predict  the  next 
stage.  This  is  the  method  of  the  philosopher  of  history. 

The  comparative  method  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  natural-history 
method  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  generalized  sequence  is  de- 
termined in  advance  by  the  evolutionary  conception.  What  the  comparative 
historian  wishes  to  produce  is  a  generalized  developmental  picture,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  necessary  chronological  accounts  covering  the  whole  range 
of  development  which  he  wishes  to  describe,  he  substitutes  accounts  covering 
a  much  narrower  range,  hoping  that  where  one  series  leaves  off  another  will 
begin.  His  method  is  therefore  deductive  rather  than  inductive,  the  order  in 
the  sequence  being  determined  by  the  evolutionary  principle.  Otherwise 
much  of  his  method  is  like  that  of  the  other  two  types  of  historians. 
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The  method  of  case-analysis  differs  from  the  other  historical  methods  in 
general  in  that  the  unit  of  study  is  some  part  of  the  life-history  of  an  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  a  nation,  a  people,  or  an  institution.  Except  for  the  change 
in  point  of  view  which  this  selection  of  a  simpler  locus  implies,  the  method  of 
case-analysis  has  much  in  common  with  the  natural-history  method. 

Case-analysis,  it  would  seem,  has  grown  out  of  the  rediscovery  that  there 
is  some  continuity  in  the  life  of  the  individual  which  is  lost  when  his  experi- 
ences are  broken  up  into  bits  and  treated  as  if  they  were  made  up  of  inde- 
pendent units  having  no  closer  connection  with  other  elements  within  the 
personality  than  with  those  outside.  The  movement  toward  the  use  of  case- 
studies  represents,  thus,  a  revolt  against  the  segmental  approach  of  statistics 
in  favor  of  an  organic  approach  which  posits  an  organic,  rather  than  an 
atomic,  relationship  between  units.  Thus  while  the  statistical  method  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  analysis  of  relationships  between  isolated  or  par- 
ticular aspects  of  a  total  situation,  case-analysis  attempts  to  analyze  out  of 
the  total  situation  the  whole  network  of  relationships. 

It  is,  in  fact,  this  pattern  arrangement  within  case-studies  of  individuals 
with  which  case-analysis  is  primarily  concerned.  For  out  of  a  group  of  case- 
studies  certain  general  patterns  will  be  disclosed.  From  one  point  of  view  this 
will  lead  to  abstract  descriptions  of  structural  arrangements;  from  another,  to 
descriptions  of  processes.  The  latter  is  probably  more  in  keeping  with  the 
case-analysis  point  of  view,  since  a  case-study  is  in  its  very  nature  a  dynamic 
presentation.  These  conceptual  patterns  can  then  be  projected  into  the  future, 
serving  as  guides  to  the  relationships  to  be  expected  in  occurrences  of  the 
same  class. 

3.  The  Family  as  a  Composite  Problem3 

Another  composite  problem  illustrating  the  joint  attack  of  the  social  sci- 
ences and  their  several  approaches  and  methods  is  the  family,  which  has 
taken  an  important  place  among  the  major  fields  of  social  research.  So  varied 
are  its  aspects,  so  complex  its  relationships,  and  so  numerous  its  contacts — 
touching  every  phase  of  society — that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  so- 
ciologist, an  economist,  an  historian,  a  psychologist,  or  a  specialist  in  any 
narrowly  confined  field  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  family  or  even  of  a 
family.  There  is  probably  not  a  discipline  in  the  social  sciences  that  would 
not  consider  the  family  legitimate  for  research  in  its  own  special  field;  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  will  be  found  what  may  be  termed  overlapping 
fields  of  interest.  In  a  consideration  of  the  need  for  coordination  of  the  social 
sciences,  no  better  example  can  be  found.  The  rise  and  development  of  the 

8  Odum,  Howard  W.,  and  Jocher,  Katharine,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Research, 
pp.  79-81.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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primitive  family  may  well  be  held  by  the  anthropologist  as  his  particular 
province,  while  the  social  historian  will  be  interested  to  trace  its  later  growth 
and  ramifications.  And  the  family  today — its  organization  and  disorganiza- 
tion, its  place  and  functions  as  a  primary  group  in  the  social  structure,  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  family  and  their  varying  relationships  one  to 
another,  the  factors  entering  into  heredity,  the  vast  number  of  economic  and 
legal  problems  involved,  and  a  host  of  other  aspects  too  numerous  to  enu- 
merate here — command  the  attention  of  the  economist,  the  sociologist,  the 
psychologist,  the  biologist,  and  the  jurist.  The  family,  too,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  various  methods  of  approach  in  research — the  descriptive,  the  anthropo- 
logical, the  historical,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  case  history,  the 
experimental,  the  statistical — each  of  which,  alone  or  in  combination,  may  be 
used  advantageously  in  studying  its  origin,  development,  organization,  status, 
and  problems. 

4.  The  Need  for  Objective  Criteria  of  Successful  Family  Life4 

Another  point  along  these  lines  may  be  made  by  way  of  indicating  the 
need  for  a  more  critical  approach  to  this  subject,  namely,  all  these  results 
were  obtained  from  self -diagnosis  of  the  individuals  reporting  upon  their  own 
behavior,  their  own  needs,  and  their  own  personalities.  Whenever  an  indi- 
vidual makes  a  diagnosis  of  himself,  he  is  subject  to  two  large  errors:  first, 
that  he  mistakes  symptoms  or  feelings  for  conditions,  and  thereby  tends  to 
obscure  what  is  actually  at  work  in  himself  or  in  his  situation;  second,  he 
tends  to  fall  back  upon  ideas  and  conceptions  derived  from  religious,  moral, 
and  ethical  teaching  and  beliefs  as  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  verbalize 
not  only  his  understanding  of  his  situation  but  his  desires  and  happiness. 
Does  this  not  give  too  much  weight  to  high  ideals  and  other  similar  charac- 
teristics which  may  in  no  real  sense  represent  strong  interests  but  merely  the 
carrying  over  of  older  traditions?  In  other  words,  are  the  numerous  per- 
sonality traits  reported  by  these  families  as  essential  to  success  and  also  the 
various  and  sundry  ideals  and  aspirations  anything  more  than  verbalizations 
and  rationalizations  of  the  individual's  own  frustrations  and  difficulties  the 
real  nature  of  which  remain  undisclosed  ? 

We  miss  in  this  presentation  the  returns  on  the  question  of  sex  adjustment 
in  these  families  where  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  more  illumination. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  authorities  who  say  that  if  there  is  a  satisfactory 
sex  life  the  other  difficulties  and  factors  are  of  little  importance.  If  I  under- 

4  Frank,  Lawrence  K.,  "The  Need  for  Objective  Criteria  of  Successful  Family  Life," 
Social  Forces,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4  (June,  1930),  pp.  538-539.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
Editorial  Note:  Mr.  Frank's  discussion  deals  with  the  research  done  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
house.  See  Chapter  XXIV,  Selection  2. 
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stand  this  point  of  view  correctly  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  sexual 
relationships  are  the  sole  and  only  factors  of  importance  in  marriage  but 
rather  the  development  of  a  mutually  satisfactory  sexual  relationship  operates 
to  maintain  a  mood  or  attitude  on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife  toward  other 
non-sexual  situations  of  a  character  which  makes  their  handling  fairly  simple. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increasing  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  with- 
out a  satisfactory  personality  adjustment  between  husband  and  wife  the  sexual 
relationship  is  bound  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  We  need  more  reliable  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  and  future  inquiries  in  this  direction  must  be  conceived 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  involved  in  this  region. 

We  also  want  to  know  what  are  the  hazards  and  conflicts  of  the  first  years 
of  marriage  which  these  successful  families  encountered  and  how  they  were 
resolved,  since  here  again  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  more  and  better  in- 
formation about  how  the  two  individuals  surmounted  the  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties which  they  must  inevitably  meet  during  those  early  years  of  learning 
to  know  each  other  and  to  approach  each  other's  personality  and  sex  needs. 

In  closing,  can  we  discover  or  invent  any  significant  indicators  of  family 
and  home  life  which  will  be  unequivocal,  objective,  and  measurable,  so  that 
we  can  with  less  time  and  effort  obtain  some  reliable  data  on  family  life 
toward  which  the  present  interview,  case  history,  and  questionnaire  methods 
are  only  approximations?  From  the  point  of  view  of  family  research  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  of  all,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  future  investigators  will  pay  increasing  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion of  trying  to  establish  some  reliable  indicators  of  home  and  family  life. 

5.  The  Method  of  Examination  5 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the  examination  to  which  the  200 
spouses  were  subjected: 

1.  Each  subject  was  examined  separately  in  my  private  consulting  room. 

2.  There  were  372  questions  for  the  women  who  had  been  pregnant,  375 
for  those  who  had  not  been  pregnant,  and  334  for  all  men  alike.  The  same 
questions  were  asked  both  sexes  wherever  this  was  possible,  and  where  this 
could  not  be  done  by  reason  of  sexual  differences  the  men  were  given  para- 
phrases of  the  questions  for  women.  Of  course  there  were  questions  concern- 
ing menstruation  and  pregnancy  which  did  not  apply  to  the  men  at  all. 

3.  In  order  to  keep  the  method  of  examination  as  nearly  identical  as  pos- 
sible for  all  cases  I  did  not  ask  the  questions  orally,  but  presented  them  in 
typed  form  on  6  x  8  inch  white  cards.  Forty-seven  such  cards  were  used  for 
a  woman's  examination  and  43  for  a  man's.  Seven  of  the  cards  for  each  sex 

5  Hamilton,  G.  V.,  A  Research  in  Marriage,  pp.  16-18.  Albert  and  Charles  Boni, 
1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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did  not  contain  questions,  but  were  used  for  purposes  of  explanation,  defini- 
tion of  unfamiliar  terms,  etc.  This  was  done  because  it  was  feared  that  orally 
given  explanations  might  introduce  an  undesirable  variability  of  examination 
procedure. 

4.  Before  the  first  examination  of  a  subject  was  begun,  he  was  assured  that 
his  record  would  have  the  status  of  a  confidential  communication  to  a  physi- 
cian, and  that  in  future  publications  of  my  research  findings  no  identifying 
references  would  be  made  to  any  case  without  the  written  consent  of  the  per- 
son concerned. 

5.  During  a  preliminary  oral  statement  to  the  subject  it  was  explained  that 
for  methodological  reasons  the  questions  were  given  in  typed  form  rather 
than  orally,  but  that  I  wished  him  to  "talk  out"  his  answers  to  me  as  in- 
formally, spontaneously,  and  frankly  as  he  would  if  we  were  engaged  in  a 
give-and-take  conversation.  I  had  feared  that  the  subjects  might  be  repelled 
by  my  failure  to  discuss  their  answers  while  the  examinations  were  in  prog- 
ress, but  this  fear  proved  to  be  groundless.  Each  subject  was  told  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  number  of  clinical  appointments  for  discussions  of 
his  case  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examinations.  The  majority  of  them  sought 
such  appointments,  thereby  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  repay  them,  as  best 
I  could,  for  their  kindness  in  acting  as  subjects  of  the  research. 

6.  After  I  had  made  my  preliminary  statement  the  subject  was  asked  to  sit 
in  an  easy  chair  which  bore  a  fixed  spatial  relationship  to  my  own  chair  and 
desk.  It  was  necessary  to  tie  the  subject's  chair  to  the  wall  in  order  to  forestall 
the  tendency  that  most  persons  have  to  draw  closer  to  the  recipient  of  con- 
fidences as  these  become  more  intimate  and  are  more  freely  given. 

7.  The  formal  examination  was  begun  by  my  passing  "Card  A"  to  the 
subject  for  him  to  read  and  answer.  I  took  down,  word  for  word  and  without 
comment,  all  that  he  said  in  response  to  each  of  the  typed  questions.  This  in- 
volved, in  the  end,  a  literal  recording  of  more  than  2,000,000  words  of  con- 
versation. This,  of  course,  was  the  most  burdensome  part  of  the  work,  but 
my  experience  convinces  me  that  one  cannot  talk  intimate  self-revelations 
into  any  kind  of  automatic  recording  device,  and  that  the  presence  of  con- 
cealed microphones  in  the  room  would  seriously  impair  the  examiner's  own 
sense  of  fair  play  in  a  situation  which  calls  for  a  felt  intimacy  of  relationship 
on  both  sides.  Of  course  the  presence  of  a  stenographer  or  of  any  other  third 
person  in  the  room  was  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection 
that  only  203  cases  had  to  be  accepted  for  examination  in  order  to  obtain  the 
200  records.  One  of  the  three  rejected  cases  was  requested  not  to  return  at  the 
end  of  the  second  two-hour  session  because  her  answers  appeared  to  lack 
frankness.  The  other  two  records  were  not  completed  because  the  subjects 
found  the  examinations  to  be  upsetting.  I  now  wish  that  I  had  rejected  three 
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of  the  200  records  which  are  presented  here — one,  because  the  subject  had 
to  be  admonished  not  to  wander  of!  into  endless  irrelevancies,  and  the  other 
two  because  on  analysis  they  appear  to  lack  frankness. 

6.  A  Sociological  Outline  for  Research  of  the  Family6 

A  science  is  delimited  by  point  of  view  and  not  by  the  subject  matter  it 
studies.  The  point  of  view  from  which  sociology  attempts  to  build  its  scien- 
tific generalizations  is  the  world  of  experience  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  forms 
of  human  association.  The  origin,  structure  and  functions  of  the  forms  of 
human  association,  i.e.,  groups,  is  therefore  the  field  of  sociology.  The  family 
is  one  form  of  human  association  or  group  and  in  order  to  study  it  scien- 
tifically it  becomes  necessary  to  define,  by  outline,  the  nature  of  the  researches 
that  fall  within  the  scope  of  investigation  of  this  science. 

The  following  outline  deals  with  the  conditions  that  are  basic  to  any  re- 
search in  the  sociology  of  the  family.  Thus  every  family  is  made  up  of  certain 
structural  elements  much  the  same  as  a  building  is  made  up  of  elemental 
units.  These  elements  of  the  family  and  the  way  they  are  related  to  one  an- 
other give  to  the  group  its  characteristic  form.  These  elements  are  size  of 
family,  sexes,  age  and  kinship  relationships.  In  addition  to  these  elements 
that  go  into  the  structure  of  any  family  organization,  are  many  environmental 
conditioning  influences.  These  are  listed.  The  biological  factor  is  also  a  con- 
ditioning element  which  limits  the  ability  of  the  individuals  in  their  functions 
in  the  family  unit  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  materials  out  of  which 
bricks  are  made  limit  the  strength  of  the  structure  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Recognizing  these  fundamentals,  the  outline  attempts  to  set  forth  a  basis 
of  sociological  analysis  and  research  of  the  family.  Fitted  into  this  outline 
are  brief  abstracts  of  types  of  research  that  are  specifically  sociological,  as 
illustrative  of  the  research  contributions  that  the  science  of  sociology  has 
made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  family.  Further  suggestions  are  made  indicating 
additional  sociological  research  which  might  throw  light  on  the  family  as  a 
group  and  add  to  the  principles  now  known  about  the  family  or  other 
forms  of  human  association.  By  this  approach  it  should  be  possible  to  build 
up  sociological  principles  pertaining  to  the  family  that  will  be  of  use  in 
social  work,  home  economics,  child  training  and  education  for  parenthood. 

An  Outline  of  the  Sociology  of  the  Family 

I.  Historical  Development  of  the  General  Types  of  Family  Groups 

The  relationship  between  changes  in  conditions  and  changes  in  the  structure 


6  Sanderson,  D wight,  and  Foster,  Robert  G.,  The  Sociology  of  the  Family,  pp.  10— 12. 
New  York  Agric.  Exper.  Station,  Dept.  Rural  Soc.  Organization,  Mimeog.  Bull.  No.  1, 
December,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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or  form  and  function  of  the  family;  according  to  the  number  and  relation  of 
sexes  in  the  group: — 

A.  Polygyny 

B.  Polyandry 

C.  Monandry 

D.  Monogamy 

1.  Matrilineal)  and  (Matrilocal 

2.  Patrilineal)  or  (Patrilocal 

3.  Equalitarian 

(Each  of  these  types  may  be  described  according  to  the  analysis  given  under  II.) 
II.  Types  of  Monogamic  Families 

A.  Structural  Elements 

1.  Size 

2.  Sexes 

3.  Kinship 

4.  Age 

B.  Legal  Types 

1.  Legal  Monogamic  Family 

a.  Normal 

b.  Companionate 

c.  Foster  Children 

2.  Illegal  Monogamic  Family 

a.  Monandrous  association — illegitimate  child 

b.  Common  law  family 

3.  Broken   Family 

a.  Father  or  mother  or  both  dead 

b.  Parents  divorced 

c.  Parent  deserted 

C.  Types  of  families  based  on  internal  relationships 

(Includes  behavior  not  as  content  but  as  to  how  it  affects  relations  for 
solidarity  or  tensions.) 

1.  Sub-groups 

a.  Of  parents  and  children 

b.  Of  children 

2.  Dominance  or  Consensus 

a.  In  general  or  in  what  sphere 

b.  Between  parents 

c.  Between  one  or  both  parents  and  children 

d.  Between  children 

3.  Common  Activities  of  Family  (effect  upon  solidarity  or  tensions  in 
group) 
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a.  Within  the  home 

(1)  Common  meals 

(2)  Working  together  and   division  of  labor 

(3)  Playing,  reading,  singing,  etc.  together 

(4)  Family  ritual  and  ceremonies 

b.  Outside   the  home 

(1)  Membership  of  family  in  (many  or  few)  groups,  inclusive  or 
exclusive;  or  self-sufficiency  of  family 

(2)  Relation    to    dominant    groups,    as    kinship,    church,    political 
party,   etc. 

4.  Divergent  Activities  of  Family   (producing  tension  or  solidarity) 

a.  Within  the  home 

b.  Outside  the  home 

(1)  Membership  in  other  groups 

(2)  Vocation,  etc. 

5.  Common  Aims,  Purposes,  Desires  and  Objectives   (as  to  effect  upon 
relations,  i.e.  form  and  functioning  of  group.) 

a.  Home  ownership 

b.  Religion 

c.  Social  status  or  prestige 

d.  Mutual  affection 

e.  Education 

f.  Amassing  and  maintenance  of  property  or  payment  of  debt 

g.  Travel 

Factors  Conditioning  Family  Types 

1.  Historical    Background    of    Individual    Family 

a.  Parental  family  organization;  factors  in  parental  families  condition- 
ing concept  of  family  role  of  husband  and  wife 

(1)  Established   relationships 

(2)  Social  and  economic  status,  etc. 

(3)  Common  and  divergent  aims  and  activities,  purposes,  desires, 
objectives,  ideals,  etc. 

b.  Mode  of  courtship  and  marriage 

c.  Early  married  life 

2.  Fixed  conditions  affecting  (C)  above,  particularly  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing environmental  conditions 

a.  Biological 

(1)  Inheritance 

(2)  Health 

(3)  Sexual  adjustment 
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b.  Environmental 

(i)  Physiographic  environment 

(2)  Technological   development,   including   housing 

(3)  Culture  and  mores 

(4)  Legal  code 

(5)  Changing  social  values 

3.  Past  and  present  activities  of  the  family  affecting  and  conditioning  (C) 
above 

a.  Economic  income 

(1)  Production  and  consumption 

(2)  Distribution  of  family  income 

(3)  Standard  of  living 

b.  Education 

c.  Religion 

d.  Recreation  and  ieisure  time 

e.  Household  management 

f.  Mobility 
III.  Function  of  Types 

Function  performed,  aided  or  hindered  by  the  particular  type  of  family  group. 

A.  For  the  individual  member 

1.  As  to  the  type  of  individual  produced 

B.  For  society,  i.e.  for 

1.  Its  existence 

2.  Its  cultural  maintenance 

3.  Its  advancement 
With  regard  to 

a.  Reproduction — continuance  of  the  race 

b.  Economic  functions 

(1)  Economic  maintenance,  food,  clothing  and  shelter 

(2)  Economic  assistance  to  each  other,  as  in  vocations 

(3)  Property  holding  and  transmission 

c.  Nurture  of  the  young 

(1)  Education  in  all  its  aspects 

(2)  Transmission  of  culture 

(3)  Control  of  behavior  and  marriage  of  children 

d.  Companionship   (desire  for  intimate  response  or  affection) 

e.  Care  of  aged  and  relatives 
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Bureau  of  Standards,  444-445 

Business  ability,   490 


Cable  Act,   163 

California,  407,  424,  430-431 

Case  histories,  sex  and  marriage,  471-472 

Celibacy,  41,  78,  80,  275 

Census,  Bureau  of,  295-297 

Chaperonage,  118,  139,  263,  271-272 

Character  training,  75-76,  81-83,  106-108, 

245,  280,  353-354,  386 
Chastity,   141 -142 
Cheerfulness,  239 
Child 

ages  in  dependent  families,  332 

behavior,  223-240,  472,  477-482 

care,  449,  459 

companions  of,  248-249,  254,  349,  351 

crowding  and,  373-375 

delinquency,    198,    236,    330-332,    342- 

343 
development,  440 
dutiful,  210-21 1 
feeding  of,  34,  53,  75 
foster,  289-293,  343-344 
freedom  of,  33,  35 
gifted,  247-249 
guidance,  477-482 
illegitimate,  68 

institutional  care  of,  334-336,  384-385 
labor 

amendment,  163 

in  England,  98-99 
legislation  for,  147-148 
marriage,  394-396 
mental  health  of,  386 
money  and,  337-339 
only,  227-234,  245-246 
ordinal  position  of,  227-231 
patriarchal  times  and,  63-64,  68,  75 


Child   {continued) 

physical  sex  and,  374 

placement,  343-344,  398 

play  of,  35-36 

selling  by  parent,  101 

seventeenth  century  and,  1 09-1 10 

state  and,  78 

status  of,  99-100 

supernormal,  216-217 
Childlessness,  281,  287,  378-379 
Children's  Bureau,  Federal,  392,  460 
Children's  Code  Commissions,  397 
Chivalry,  96,  139-142 

artificiality  of,  140 

miscegenation  and,  142 

rationalization  and,  139 

sentimental  immorality  of,  140 

virtue  and,  141 
Chromosomes,  402-406 
Church,  the 

birth  control  and,  174-179 

clinics,  466-467 

common-law  marriage  and,  391 

courtship  and,  270-272 

divorce  and,  308-310 

education  for  family  life  and,  432-433 

women  and,  145-146 
Church  Commissions 

Presbyterian,  308-310 

Protestant  Episcopal,  310 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  472 
Citizenship  for  women,   163 
City,  the 

courtship  and,  261-264 

farm  and,  153 

food  costs  and,  193-194 

loyalty  and,  158 
Civil  Service  Commission,  163 
Civil  War,  140,  142,  321 
Civilization,  19,  387 
Clergy,  124-125,  272,  469-471 
Clinic 

birth  control,  419 

child  behavior,  229-234,  237,  373,  472, 
477-480 
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Clinic    (continued) 

family  and  marriage,  466-476 

pre-natal,  285 
Clothing,  31,  150,  448 
Coeducation,   144,  264 
College 

courtship  and,  264 

men    and    marriage,    168-169,    428-429, 
489-490 

preparation  for  family  life,  426-429 

students'  behavior  problems,  237-238 

women  and  marriage,  165-168 
Colonial 

aristocracy,  n  4-1 16 

children,  no,  113 

courtship,  1 19-122 

marital  affection,  m-112 

marriage,  122-123 

mortality,  122 

New  York,  n  5-1 18 

parsonage,  124-125 

sociability,  n  4- n  8,  124 

Virginia,  n  4-1 15 

wedding,  123-124 
Columbia  University,  245 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  New  York,  360 
Committee    on    Costs    of    Medical    Care, 

452 
Commonwealth  Fund,  234,  494 
Community 

attitude  of  Hebrews,  64 

of  children,  34 

Oneida,  131-134 

opinion,   199-201 
Companionate 

as  arrested  family,  278 

birth  control  and,  277 

defined,  276 

family  marriage  and,  275-276 

origin  of  term,  273 

Socialists  and,  274 

trial  marriage  and,  276-277 
Companionship,  323-325 
Compensation,  see  Behavior 
Concubine,  46,  80 


Conflict 

classification  of,  355-356 

husband-wife,  185-187,  328,  341-348 

parent-child,  33-34,  208-209,  235,  243- 
244,  346-351 

personality,  340-341 
Consultation  service,  family,  466-476 
Consumer 

advertising  and,  445 

family  as,  188-193,  444-445 

guidance  for,  1 90-1 91 

United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and, 
444-445 
Consumer's  Research,  Inc.,  191 -192 
Continence,  133-134 
Contraception,  see  Birth  control 
Cooperation,  7,  153,  182-185,  486 
Correspondence  instruction,  459 
Cosmetics,  72,  369,  445 
Courtship 

church  and,  270-272 

city  life  and,  262 

college  and,  264 

country  life  and,  262 

earlier  acquaintance  and,  267-268 

functions  of,  261-262 

intimacy  and  privacy,  262-263,  373 

modern,  257-272 

Oneida  community  and,  133 

pioneer,  1 19-122 

primitive,  40-51 

probationary,  44,  50 

sex  maturation  and,  260 
Couvade,  22,  24-26 
Craigie  Foundation,  470 
Crime,  315 
Criticism 

of  research  methods,  498-499 

of  theories  of  origin,  n -14 
Crowding,  333,  372-375 
Culture 

desire  for  children  and,  286-287 

lag,  160 

levels,  4,  16-17 

marriage  code  and,  382 
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Culture  (continued) 

material  versus  social,  156-160 

patterns,  238 
Customs 

children  and,  34 

growth  of,  8-1 1 

old  English,  90-94 

Dance  halls,  361-362 

Daydreams,  266-267 

Death,  317-326,  333-334,  352 

Deceit,  246-247 

Defectives,  406-415 

Delinquency,  330-332,  342-343,  359 

Dependency,  332-333,  351-353 

Descent,  see  Kinship 

Desertion 

Bureau,  310 

causes  of,  312-315 

divorce  and,  299 

prevention  of,  315-317 
Desire  for  children 

cultural  differences  and,  285-287 

family  success  and,  487 

in  girls  and  women,  284-285,  287-288 
Discipline 

colonial,  no 

Hebrew,  64-65 

Mormon,  131 

primitive,  28-33 

Roman,  75 
Disease,  362-367,  405-406 
Disorganization,  158-160,  340-356 
Disposition,  490 
Divorce 

alcoholism  and,  300 

American,  185 

causes  of,  299-300 

child  and,  301,  303-307,  326-332 

church  and,  308-310 

easy,  309 

Hebrew,  65 

law  and,  388 

Mexican,  309 

money  and,   185-187 


Divorce   (continued) 

mutual  consent,  275-277 

primitive,  45,  49,  55-57 

Roman,  77,  79 

sex  problems  and,  186 

statistics,  296-297 

theory  and  practise,  300-306 
Domestic  discord,  281-283,  326-328,  340- 

34i 
Domestic  relations  court,  375,  398 
Domesticity,  490 
Domicile,  matrimonial,  398-399 
Dominance 

male,  225-227 

parental,  207,  243-244,  254-255 
Drives,  interest,  440 
Drugs,  367-369 
Dutch,  1 1 7-1 18 
Dysgenics,  95 


Economic 

aspects  and  conditions,  182-185 

among  ancients,  63-64 

and  desertion,  314 

and  honesty,  246 

and  laborers,  103-104 

and  married  women,  203-204 

and  the  aged,  352-353 

and  the  broken  family,  332-333 
cost  of  venereal  disease,  362-363 
pressures,  226 
Education 

correspondence,  459 
Greek,  71-73 
Hebrew,  64-65 
heredity  and,  405 
nineteenth  century,  100 
nursery  school,  439-441 
parent,  424-441 
Roman,  75-76,  81-83 
social  hygiene,  441 
Elopement,  47 
Emancipation 
from  feudalism,  98 
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Emancipation   {continued) 

of  children,  33,  242 

of  women,  282 
Emotion 

child  training  and,   206,   212-213,   216- 
217,  239-240,  346-348 

instability  of,  210,  246 

thwarted,  208-209 

will  and,  206 
Endogamy,   46 
Energy,  490 
Engagement,   184 
England 

child  labor  in,  98-99 

Middle  Ages  in,  90-96 

unemployment  insurance  in,  451-452 
Environment,  239-240,   402-406 
Equality  of  sexes,  136,  182,  203,  379-380 
Eskimo,  22,  49-51,  60-61 
Eugenics,  258-260,  402-423 
Euthenics,  409 
Evolution,  8 
Exogamy,  14 
Ex-service  men,  315 

Faithfulness,  381-382 
Family 

adjustment    through    consultation,    466- 
476 

arrested,  278 

attitudes,  186-187,  454 

beginnings,  4,  11 -14 

colonial,  109-125 

communistic,  131,  133 

companionate  and,  273-278 

conflict,  see  Conflict 

cooperation,  7,  153,  182-185 

crisis,  319 

derivation  of  word,  15 

disabilities,  226 

disorganization,   157-160,  340-356 

emotional  aspects  of,  205-222 

estrangement,  342-343 

farm  type,  152-153 

finances,  442-457,  487 


Family   (continued) 

functions,  8,  153-156,  158,  182 

income,  332-333.  364.  442-444.  454'455i 
487 

institution,  17-19,  488 

interaction,  319-320 

isolation,  255-256 

law  and,  397-399 

life  as  an  art,  488 

motherless,  333-334 

needs  of,  288,  325,  385-386,  448-449 

obligations  to  state,  20 

organic  basis,  4 

pioneer  type,  150-152 

planning,  182-185,  444 

privacy,  19-20 

protection,    155-156,    183-184,   449-454 

routine  in  colonies,  115-118 

situation,    225-227,    237-240,    242,    354- 
356 

size,  49,  54,  122,  167-169,  179-180,  201, 
230,  245-246,  315,  332,  364,  371 

social  science  and,  497-498 

success,  168-169,  483-493 

support  by  women,  155,  195-201 

values  unchanging,  490-491 

welfare  work,  334-339 
Farm  family,  coherence  of,  152-153 
Father 

influence  on  child,   107,  220,  222,  250- 

255,  303-304,  348-349 

primitive,  29-30,  49 

-right,  12 
Fecundity,  407-408 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  270,  470 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  370 
Feebleminded,  156,  314,  390,  404,  411-415 
Feminism,  6,  139-149,  324,  379-380 
Fertility,  378 
Feudal  customs,  90-98 
Fixation,  209,  219,  221-222 
Folkways,  8-1 1,  22,  100-102,  190-191 
Food 

cost,  193-194 

drugs  and,  367-369 
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Food   {continued) 

household  requirements  in,  448 
pioneer,  150 
primitive,  16-17,  59-60 

Food,   Drug,    and    Insecticide   Administra- 
tion, 367-369 

Foreign-born,  315,  359 

Foster  home,  289-293,  334-339,  343"344 

Frankness,  486 

Freedom,  303-304,  322,  325,  378-382,  488 

Free  love,  277,  383-384 

French  Revolution,  98 

Friendships,  380-382 

Genetics,  402-408 
Georgia,  460 
Girl 

behavior,  225-227 

education  for  home  life,  437-439 

emotional  maturing  of,  221-222 

interest  in  babies,  284 
Greeks 

children  of,  68 

Homeric,  66-69 

marriage  requirements,  66-67 

the  aged,  68-69,  73"74 

woman's  status,  67-68 
Gretna  Green,  1 00-101 
Groups 

derivative,  156-157 

primary,  18,  156-157 
Guidance 

child,  477-482 

marriage  and  family,  466-476 
Gynocracy,  12 

Happiness,    322-323,    346-348,    354,    381, 

385,  463-465 
Harvard  University,  168 
Hawaiians,  13 
Health 

colonial,  125 

costs,  363-364,  452-454 

honesty  and,  246 

in  United  States,  363-364 


Health   {continued) 

insurance,  450 

housing  and,  103-106 

maternal,  455-459 

mental,  386,  466-482 

pioneer  and,  150 

public,  155 

the  aged  and,  365-367 
Hebrews 

ceremonials,  65-66 

children  of,  63-64 

divorce,  65 

marriage,  63,  65 

recreation,  65 
Heredity,  239,  292-293,  402-409 
Hetairism,  12,  80-8 1 
Heterosexuality,  209,  219 
High  School 

education  for  family  life,  433-439 

home  economics,  268,  433-439 
Home    Building    and    Home    Ownership, 

President's  Conference  on,  372,  375,  377, 

454 
Home  economics 

American  Association  of,  186 

high  school,  268,  433-439 

men  and,  425 

United  States  Bureau  of,  153 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal,  370 
Home  ownership,  370,  375"377,  454"455 
Homes  for  the  aged,  366-367 
Homosexuality,  209,  219 
Honesty,  246-247,  489 
Hospitality,  11 4-1 15 
Household 

ancient,  15 

business  basis  and,  447-448 

colonial,   114,   116-117,   124-125 

equipment,  370 

essentials  of  operation,  448-449 

modern  problems  of,  190-191 
Housework,  117,  153-155 
Housing  problems  and  types 

apartments,  194 

crowding,  333 
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Housing  Problems   {continued) 

English  peasant  and  laborer,  102-106 

multi-family  type,  193 

pioneer,   150,   152 

primitive,  16-17,  58-61 

privacy,  372-373 

Roman,  74-75 

trends,  369-371 

wages  and,  371,  455 
Humiliation,  350 
Humor,  487 
Husband 

childbirth  role  of,  24-26 

of  working  wife,  201-202 

Roman,  75,  79-80 
Husband-wife    relations,    90-94,    236-237, 

379-38o,  384 


Idaho,  418-419 

Ideals,  486-487,  489-490 

Identification,  209,  374 

Illegitimacy,  68,  291,  300,  357'359 

Illness,  see  Health 

Immigration,  406 

Incest,  68 

Incompatibility,    275,    299,    315,    340-356, 

392 
Independence,  150 

Indians,  American,  13,  15,  23,  36-38,  283 
Infant 

care,  455-459 

costs,  185 

mortality,  23,  no,  455-459 

prodigy,  109- no 
Infanticide,  see  Primitive 
Inferiority,  238,  240,  244,  351 
Inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  405 
Insane,  155,  363,  407-408 
Instinct 

affection  and,  290 

familial  behavior  and,  22,  273 

maternal,  283-285 

sex  behavior  and,  260 

survival  and,  325 


245- 


Institute 

for  Child  Guidance,  234 

of  Family  Relations,  474 

of  Social   and  Religious  Research, 
246 
Institutional  care 

child  and,  334-336,  384-385 

defective  and,  411 
Insurance,  155-156,  449-454 
Intelligence,  245-249,  314,  489 
Interaction,  319-320,  355-356 
International  Council  of  Women,  149 
Intimacy,  262-263 
Isolation,  115,  150-152,  255-256,  326,  457- 

458 

Jealousy,  380-382 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  336 
Jus  prime?  noctis,  95-96 
Juvenile  Court,  331,  343,  398 

Kinship 

affection,  18 

classificatory  system,  14,  36 
cross-cousin  marriage,  36-37 
Greek,  69 

honesty,  deceit,  and,  247 
metronymic,  10,  15-17 
patronymic,  10,  15-17 
restrictions,  36-37 

Labor 

child,  98-99 

division  of,  153 

household,  447-448 
Laborers,  103-106,  151,  325-326,  452 
Latter  Day  Saints,  128-129 
Law 

California,  149 

divorce  and,  308-309 

evasion  of,  393-394 

family  and,  397-399 

illegitimacy  and,  359 

infanticide  and,  23 

love  and,  392-393 
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Law   {continued) 

marriage  and,  387-401 

maternity  and  infancy,  163 

medieval,  97 

Mormon  polygyny  and,  130 

Mothers'  Aid,  460-463 

Scotland,  1 00-101 

sterilization,  412-415 

Wisconsin,  on  marriage,  390,  396 
Lawyer,  the,  472-473 
League  of  Women  Voters,  147-148 
Levirate,  22,  50,  52,  55 
Lobbying,  162 
Loneliness,  322-323,  374 
Love 

adolescence  and,  264-267 

eugenics  and,  258-260 

free,  277,  383-384 

parental,   17,    19-20,   68,   208-209,   21I 
222,  239,  293,  323,  386 

transcendent,  382 
Lower  class,  101 
Loyalty,  157,  489 
Luxury,  77,  81,  86 


Magazines,  advertising  in,  445 
Manifesto  against  polygamy,  130 
Marriage 

a  social  product,  11 

adjustment,  341-342 

advertising,  100 

age,  43-45,  47,  50,  151.  39©,  394-396 

annulment,  394-396 

career  and,  166 

case  histories,  471-472 

ceremony,  388-389 

child,  394-396 

clinic,  466-476 

code,  381-382 

college  and,  165-168 

common-law,  389,  391 

companionate,  273-278 

consanguine,  13,  36-37 

cross-cousin,  36-37 


Marriage  {continued) 

delayed,  170-171,  389-390 

disabilities,  94-96 

education  for,  424-441 

faithfulness  in,  381 

forced,  95-96 

function  of,  8 

Greek  view  of,  66-67,  7I_73 

group,  12-13,  131 

Hebrew  view  of,  63-65 

legal  requirements  of,  388-389 

liberality  in,  381-382 

medical  certification  for,  396-397 

medieval,  90-98 

Mormon,  128 

pair,  13 

patriarchal,  13,  67 

permanence,  8,  383-384 

planning,    83-84,    93-94,    184-185,    187- 
188,  466-476 

promises,  382 

propinquity  and,  268-269 

qualifications  for,  389-390 

rate,  170 

Roman  view  of,  76,  80 

serfs  and,  94-96 

state  and,  76,  393-394 

statistics,  295-296 

study  methods,  491-493 

success,  79-80,  84-86,  168-169,  185-186, 
324,  483-493 

tolerance  in,  305-306 

totemic,  48 

trial,  184,  276 
Martin  Act,  North  Carolina,  401 
Massachusetts,  461,  463-465 
Maternity 

homes,  358-359 

leave,  203 

pensions,  203 
Maternity    and    Infancy    Law,    163,    455- 

459 
Mating,  5,  15,  83-84,  93"94,  122-123,  258- 

260 
Matriarchy,  11 
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Medical 

care,  363-364,  452-454 

certification  for  marriage,  396-397 
Medicine  man,  23-26 
Medicines,   134-135 
Mendelism,  403 
Mental  hygiene,  466-482 

child  training  and,  386 

Colgate  tests  in,  232 

college  and,  237-238 

eugenics  and,  406-407 

lawyers  and,  472-473 

ministers  and,  469-471 

National  Committee  for,  236 

physicians  and,  471-472 

teachers  and,  473-474 
Method  in  studying  the  family,  494-497 
Middle  Ages,  90-98 
Middle  class,  98,  106-108 
Minnesota,  University  of,  168 
Miscegenation,   142 
Missionary,  10-11,  15-16 
Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association,  362 
Mobility,  193 
Money,  182-195,  337-339 
Monogamy 

affection  in,  488-489 

animal,  7-8 

early  European,  11 

Morgan's  theory  of,  13 

primitive,  45,  51,  53 

vitality  of,  382-383 
Montana,  465 
Morality,  sex,  381-382 
Moralizing,  481 
Morals 

birth  control  and,  278-280 

evolution  of,   10 

hazards,  82 

housing  and,  103-104 
Mores,  8-1 1 
Mormon  family 

persecution  of,  129-130 

polygyny,  1 27-1 31 

religious  observances,  127-128 


Mother 

Aid,  460-463 

egotism,   324 

family,  10,  15-17 

fixation,  209,  219-222 

-hood  and  the  Mormons,  129 

influence   on  child,   108,   218-222,  249- 
251 

instinct,  283-285 

pension,  459-460 

-right,  12 

Roman,  77 

unmarried,  10 1 -102 

working,  182,  197-200 
Motherless  family,  333-334 
Mount    Pleasant    Congregational    Church, 

470 


National 

Association  for  Nursery  Education,  439 

Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  415 

Civic  Federation,  352 

Committee    for    Mental    Hygiene,    Inc., 
236 

Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  471-472 

Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  431 

Woman's  Party,  148-149 
Negro 

illegitimacy,  359 

master-slave  relationship,  114 

servants,  114,  139 

slavery  and  Woman  Movement,  140 

slaves,  114-116 

West  African,  10-11 
Neighborhood 

child  adoption  and,  293 

home  ownership  and,  376 

marriage  and,  268-269 

new,  1 80-1 81 

vitality  of,  18 
Neurotic  traits,  210-21 1,  329,  375,  386 
New  York  Committee  of  Fourteen,  360 
Night  clubs,  360 
Nineteenth  amendment,  162-163 
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North  Carolina 

Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
460 

Mothers'  Aid,  460-461 

University  Extension  Bulletin,  399 
Northwestern  University,  167 
Nursery  School,  439-441 

Obedience 

of  child,  33,   106-108,   113 

of  wife,  90-91,  in 
Oberlin  College,  167 
Objectivity,  375,  384-385.  498-499 
Oneida  perfectionists,  131 -134 
Ordinal  position  and  behavior,  227-231 

Parental 

authority,    113,   243-244,   254-255,   350, 
397-398 

conflict  and  the  child,  306-307,  341-342, 
344-348 

education,  82,  424,  429-431 

feeling  of  inferiority,  207,  217 

methods,  207 
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of  monogamy,  11 
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